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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


WESTERN MONTHLY REVIEW. 


i 


In making the collections of matter in these numbers, we find them insensibly 
to have swollen under our hands, to the size of a large volume. They are 
too painfully identified with our own wear and tear of brain, not to inspire 
the beliet, that they will be bound and preserved, We can easily enjoy in an- 
ticipation, the eagerness, with which the future historian will repair to them, 
as a synopsis, of most of what has been said, and written, in the Western 
Country, touching its own natural, moral, and civil history. It would be 
useless for any one, to imagine the difficulties we have had to encounter, unless 
he were placed precisely in our situation. It seems to be a ¢ommon opinion, 
that it is the easiest of all things to edit a Public Journal, and that a Hercules 
of this sort, may be made out of any kind of timber. Let those who so deem, 
make the experiment. You wish the reputation of being learned and grave. 
Some twenty of your readers award you that honor; and the rest fall asleep 
over your writings. On the other hand, you wish to be facetious and free and 
familiar, and you insensibly slide into coarseness and vulgarity. On the one 
side, you wish to preserve the dignity of literary and philosophic discussion 
inviolate; and the million, who are used only to the foul feeding of politics, as 
soon as they come to a fair estimate of your writing, never cut your pages, nor 
subscribe for you, but once. To steer between Scylla and Charybdis, to clear 
the due medium between these extremes, is an enterprise, that has more perils, 
‘than war or women have,’ and requires a tact and delicacy of judgment, and 
a calmness of temper, and a steadiness of self-possession, which fall to the lot 
of but a very few. 

Every one knows the utter impossibility of pleasing all. Some pronounce 

our serious articles Jeremiads, and your gay ones buffoonry. The very sub- 
ject, which moved the deepest fountains of feeling within yourself, perhaps, 
discourses grating jargon in the minds of a majority of your readers. Each 
one has his notions, and most frequently immoveable ones, touching education, 
politics, philosophy and religion, and all points of opinion and taste. Proteus 
himself could not have assumed shapes enough to satisfy all. 

When this Journal was commenced, our course was mentally marked out, as 
well as our resolution, that nothing should swerve us from it, but the demon- 
stration of experience, that it would not be well received by the discriminating 
and intelligent among the public. Self-respect has withheld us from blazoning 
notices and testimonials, as flattering, as we could desire, from people, in 
whose taste and judgment we had confidence, before they praised us; and 
whose discriminating praise was unbought, unsolicited; and bestowed, when 
it was known, that our views of propriety would prevent us from availing our- 
selves of the common editorial balance of paying back in praise azain. We 
have, more than onee, feit a disposition to use our privilege of evlogy, and 
; have been withheld by having received such a notice, as would cause, what 
we intended to have said, to have the aspect of unworthy attempts to re- 

pay in kind. In the same spirit, we have, except ina single instance, forborne 
to notice strictures. Kind and well intentioned criticism, every man, who 
possesses a particle of the real spirit of a scholar and a gentlemen, will always 
r receive with courtesy and an answering spirit. Our critics, for the most part, 
have no higher object in view in their microscopic efforts at fault finding, than 
to create a reverend and proper estimate of their own learning, taste and acute» 
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ness. Whenever we notice strictures upon us, we intend it as clear evidence 
of our respect for those, who have passed them. We leave others to the course 
of their own judgment. For us, we have secn nothing to incline us to swerve 
from a measured silence. 

The public has judged, and correctly, that most of the articles inthis work, 
have been from one hand. A few contributors are now pledged for the coming 
year, who would do no discredit to the first journals in this, or in any coun- 
try. We feel sure of our mark, so far as our judgment can reach, that mere 
ordinary and common place writing, shall find no admittance into our pages. 
To exclude whole masses of such writing has been one of our most painful du- 
ties, during the past year. Those, who have taken the trouble to read our 
pages, will discover, that our plan has been original. We have seen no model 
for such an arrangement and distribution, as we have made of our matter. 
Some have found fault with us for not naming the Journal, ‘ Miscellany,’ and 
others, * Magazine.’ What a trifling ground of objection is a mere name! 
a was obvious, and would be the same, call the work by what name we 
might. 

The poetry, except two articles, has been altogether original, and of do- 
mestic fabric. That the public begins rightly to estimate the powers of the 
chief contributor in this department, we have the most grateful and consoling 
testimonials. Every one_remarks, and most truly, that editors ought to have 
good, steel wire, instead of nerves. But we do not see the cruel necessity, that 
an editor should not have a heart. The ‘Camp Meeting,’ we are told, has 
found its way into the most extensively circulated journa] in the United 
States, a religious paper, edited with a great deal of talent, which we used 
formerly to read, and with which we should be pleased to exchange. We al- 
jude to the ‘Methodist Magazine of New York.” Whatever be the general 
dearth of poetical feeling, and however capricious the standard of poetical 
excellence, it can not but be, that some kindred eye will rest upon the poetry 
in this volume, and that a congenial string will be harped in some heart. In 
the structure of poetry, the public seems to demand nothing more than pretty 
words, put into ingenious rhythm, with a due regard to eaphony. In confor- 
mity to that taste, we have inserted some poetry, which we considered made 
up rather with reference to words, than pictures and thonghts. But we have 
flattered ourselves, that the greater amount has had something of the ancient 
simplicity and force, to recommend it to those, who had a taste for that, 
and has had an aim, to call the mind ‘ from sound to things, from fancy to the 
heart.’ We have an humble hope, that, if the author of these verses survive’ 
the chances of the distant and deadly climate, in which his lot is cast, and is 
not, in the hackneying cares of life, deprived of the visitings ef the muse, the 
time will come, when no man, that has any living and permanent name, as a 
writer and a poet, will be forward to proclaim, that he did not discover the 
powers of the writer; or after investigation, viewed them with disapprobation. 

Most of the tales, moral essays, and artieles of natural history, have been 
copied into the papers; and in many instances have been seen wandering over 
the country, without *a local habitation and aname.’ As regards the Reviews, 
our narrow limits restricted us to brief notices and abstracts. We have coné 
sidered the latter the most useful, as it is certainly the most difficult and la- 
borious part of our function. Let those, who doubt us, put themselves into the 
editorial chair, and abstract the contents of five hundred pages, and condense 
them intoten. We have in this way gone over forty volumes, most of which 
were to all, but some twenty readers, as completely sealed books, as though 
ihey had never been. Yet they are books that every western man, who lays 
any reasonable claims to be estimated a reading man, ought to consider ita 
discredit not to know. Our readers have been brought acquainted with the 
names and general scope of these works, and know where to repair, if they 
wish for further information. These books could not have been purchased, ex- 
cept at the expense of an hundred dollars. The reader can not but see, that in 
* condensing the contents of these volumes, we have encountered not only 
weuring labor, but a very considerable degree of expense. * 

We hope, we shall be sustained, in supposing, that our researches, touching 
the natural, moral, civil and geographical history of the Mississippi valley, 
have been of public utility. Ifany person should dispute this point, the worst 
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infliction, which we wish him, for his heterodoxy and hard judgment of us, is, 
that he may be qualified the better to try us in the case, by being obliged to 
read the twentieth part of what has passed under our eye upon the subject. 
We could not wish our worst enemy, to purchase our personal observation, at 
the expense of time, money, and disease, which it has cost us. We console 
ourselves with the confident persuasion, that it will one day be allowed us, that 
we have done something towards illustrating the country, over which we haye 
so extensively travelled. The time is at hand, when the political and moral 
claims of this great region, will be as well understood, and as promptly admit- 
ted, as its physieal extent and resources are at present. 

The religious views, that we have incidentally taken, we are perfectly aware, 
will be too stern for some, and too liberal for others. This is a point upon which 
we felt, there was no ground for compremise, seeing that we had a tribunal of 
conscience, to which tobe responsible, as well as our readers, We exult in 
the best of all liberty, which our country possesses, Religious Liberty. We de- 
precate, above and beyond all other tyranny, that which attempts to establish 
its despotism over conscience. We have our own views of religion. They can 
never be changed, except upon conviction. But we have felt no call to com- 
mit them beiore the public. Temperate and well written discussions of this 
subject have been acceptable to us from the most opposite quarters of opinion. 
Upon no sentiment of religion have we expressed an opinion of praise, as coin- 
cident with our own, except that, which inculcated peace on earth and good will 
to men; and urged the strain with moderation, dignity, and ina tone of 
christian feeling. We are prepared to allow the reader to put his own construc- 
tion upon this course. We have chosen it deliberately, and we mean to pursue 
it independently. 

We are not apprehensive of the charge of arrogance, when we say, that the 
Western public needs a Journal of this kind—that the one portion of the citi- 
wens of this ypoet valley, may not be ignorant what is written of its natural and 
civil and hi history in another. Our task is to buy,-condense, and serve 
up this information, in a manner the most brief, unexpensive and attractive, 
that may be to our readers. From the past they must argue to the future; ex~- 
cept, that, as we shall be more disengaged, we hope to produce another volume, 
more worthy of their patronage. e are sufficiently instructed, that > 
who expected to find in this work the character only of a ne » will te. 
disappointed ; and that to many others, the kind of writing in this Journal has 
been, of all others, the most uninteresting. Those, who now continue their 
patronage, will act understandingly, and will know, what kind of fare they 


~~ expect. 

n regard to the administration of praise and blame in this volume, we can 
wn | say, that there is a difference in books, which exists independent of us, 
and which we can not help. Every respectable man knows, that he has a 
higher purpose in life, than to administer to the vanity of another, or expect 
another to devote his powers to soothing his. Since we can not endow minds 
with the same powers, it is folly to speak of all mental efforts in the same 
terms of maudlin praise, as diegraceful to the receiver, as the giver. Let us 
fearn not to distribute, nor expect flattering words ; but to be ‘ just and fear not.’ 
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EDITOR’S ADDRESS, 


{yn presenting our readers with the first number of our proposed 
Journal, they will expect of us our inaugural speech, for in our 
country no one enters on the duties of a new office without one. 
We shall not follow the common example of reviewers by making 
our portico larger than our house, but shall come to our point at 
once ;—Where is the use of a review at Cincinnati? At the census 
of 1830 the Mississippi valley will contain more than four millions 
of inhabitants. We are physically, and from our peculiar modes 
of existence, a scribbling and forth-putting people. Little, as they 
have dreamed of the fact in the Atlantic country, we have our thou- 


sand orators and poets. We have not a solitary journal expressly . 


constituted to be the echo of public literary opinion. The teem- 
ing mind wastes its sweetness on the desert air. The exhausted 
author, after the pains of parturition, is obliged to drop the dear 
offspring of his brain into the immense abyss of public, that has 
little charity for any bantlings, that do not bring money in their 


hands, and 
‘Where it is gone and how it fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares.’ 


The ornament, the grace, the humanity and even the lesser 
morals of society, as has been said a thousand times, essentially 
depend upon the cultivation of literature. A community without 
it is like a rude family without politeness, amenity and gentleness. 
It may be a family of wealth and power, and courted, as such, by 
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those, who know no higher qualifications. But a gentleman in 
feeling and manners would choose to resort to another family, in 
which to spend his evenings. We hope our readers feel, without 
our prosing upon the subject, that it is high time, amidst our im- 
provements of every sort, that some effort should be made, to foster 
polite literature among us. We conceive it a necessary prelimi- 
nary step to this, to have a review of our own—not clannish in 
regard to west country productions, interests and feelings, but with 
sutlicient respect for them, to do as much justice to a work written 
here, as elsewhere. 

We have seen, and we therefore know what one, who has not 
seen can not know, with what a curl of the lip, and crook of the 
nose an Atlantic reviewer contemplates the idea of a work written 
west of the Alleghany mountains. What, say they, a back woods 
man write! A poet make verses on Red river near the borders of 
Arkansas! who ever heard of any thing worth remembering, that 
was written any where, except in Europe, or at least in Boston, or 
New York? Where could a writer be even supposed capable of 
gaining any adequate conceptions of the splendors of the meridian 
sun, except ina high and dark city cock-loft, illumined at mid day 
by the sure and cloudless light of a candle? Where could he feel 
the genuine inspirations of nature, except in such a spirit-stirring 
apartment, and contemplating a single bilious hydrangium in a red 
earthen flower pot? 

Now we are of the number, who are so simple, as to believe, 
that amidst the freshness of our unspoiled nature, beneath the shade 
of the huge sycamores of the Miami, or cooling the forehead in 
the breeze of the beautiful Ohio, and under the canopy of our 
Italian sky, other circumstances being equal, a man might write 
as well, as in the dark dens of a city. 

Be that as it may, writing has long since grown to be a pro- 
fession, and book making, a trade, in which—tell it notin Gath of the 
Philistines! there is more falsehood, flattery, supplanting and 
envy, than in any other profession practised on the globe. Re- 
views are the engines of this trade, too often driven with a forty- 
horse power of arrogant injustice. They might, they ought, and 
so far as our humble interest and exertions can go, they shall be 
restored to the efficient and salutary purposes of their original 
invention. 
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It will be conceded, that our country contains a great amount 
of native talent. Unfortunately, there is but one in ten thousand 
of our readers, who is not either too diffident, too indolent, or too 
unused to the pain of making up a judgment, or too much engaged 
to do it. A few inane, and yet oracular dandies read; suspend 
their opinion, and their response; shake their heads; look sapient, 
and wait for the review. As soon as it comes, they find their key- 
note, and raise the tune. The great mass of readers, glad to be 
relieved of the trouble of making up an opinion, chime in. ‘Thus, 
one, or two self constituted reviews become despotic courts of 
opinion, from which there is no appeal. A single whipster, a 
coxcomb, a literary Jeffries may have promulgated the sentence 
from the impulse of ignorance, or envy; but it passes with the 
community for the impartial, unanimous and solemn decision of 
every member of the court. Clearly, there ought to be other 
tribunals, who may act as checks upon the injustice, or despotism 
of a court, ‘so constituted, and administer prompt, and legab 
remedies. 

Remediless injustice of this sort may be sport to the community ; 
but it is cruelty, poverty and death to the luckless fraternity of 
authors. The slow roasting of a victim at an indian torture has 
always been held a disagreeable operation. The burning of a 
victim at an auto da fe must be far from a pleasant endurance. 
But they are either of them a luxury, a ‘ bed of roses’ compared 
with the horrors of an author-baiting. Contemplate the poor con- 
sumptive victim, dragged from his garret-cell, in tattered galligas- 
kins, bound hand and foot, like a shorn Sampson, to make sport 
for the Philistines. A community of estimated intellectual giants 
stand forth before his morbid fancy, wearing the mysterious mask 
of concealment, starting a sneer and a grin, which the community 
catch, and communicate to the remotest points of society. No 
wonder, that poor authors so often lose their wits, and go distracted. 

As an excuse for these terrible inflictions, the reviewers tell 
you, that they have a commission from the high court of the muses, 
to ‘burn, sink, and destroy.’ We have sometimes taken the liberty 
to look at their commission. We have not a doubt, that there is 
much picarooning with wooden guns, and a show of terror under 
this flag by swashing mariners, who never saw the ‘gentle nine’ 
in their lives. We ought to make common cause to repress piracy 
on the high seas, 
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The ‘Edinburgh’ is unquestionably the most able journal in the 
English language, and probably in the world. But the wit, after 
all, bitter and irresistible as it is, seldom amounts to more, than 
the cold, heartless, little-minded wit of sneering. We may read 
that powerful journal for a year, without finding a single gleam of 
the genial, cheering, and delightful humor of Addison. The re- 
viewers had rather show themselves fiends, than not be thought 
wits, and capable of writing better, than the author, they review. 


The ¢ Quarterly’ has a prodigious amount of lumber learning, 
frequently fine and eloquent articles, and in poesy seldom gives 
any quarters to conceit. It is well known to be a full fed, court 
parasite, with a round and ruddy face, on which sits. the eternal 
smile of proud and self satisfied sapience. It holds every thing 
American in too muth contempt to hate it. It only respects the 
acknowledged abilities of the Edinburgh enough, to hate it cor- 
dially. Our American reviewers are often at fault, which of 
these two periodicals to copy. The small fry among the advo- 
cates of Rome are said to have affected a pretty bend in the neck, 
to imitate a defect in Cicero’s manner, which resulted from his 
having a wen on one side of his neck. These people would ape 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly in all things, no doubt; but as the 
learning and wit of those journals are articles of somewhat more 
diffieult transfer, they are obliged to content themselves with 
carrying off the flippancy and sneering, and to allow them justice; 
in these respects they sometimes out do their models. 


In the United States we have hitherto looked chiefly to Boston 
for reviews, and that city contains, out of question, much critical 
and discriminating talent. We regret to perceive, that this does 
not circulate very copiously into the reservoir of the reviews there. 
The conductors of the two reviews in that city appear to us to be 
clannish, and illiberal, and incapable of the calm, enlarged, and 
philosophical impartiality, that ought always to pervade such 
works. Every work, which was not generated in their small circle, 
is greeted with the questioning, ‘Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?’ 

The ‘ United States’ Literary Gazette’ has an imposing, if not 
a modest name, and has produced some just criticisms, where it 
was impossible to mistake. There is certainly considerable talent 
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enlisted in that work, which renders its aberrations more guilty. It 
promulgates its literary bulls with a most amusing air of infallibility. 
It is said always to find the richest aspirant, the cleverest writer, 
and to be in no danger of dying with grief, when it sees rising 
excellence strangled in the birth. We see among the names of 
its editors, that of Mr. Bryant, a name, which does honor to 
American literature. He has no more hearty admirers of his 
beautiful verses, than we are. We were reluctant to believe, that 
the cruel flippancy, and the obvious and wanton injustice, which 
so nearly touched us, in that journal, had passed the ordeal of 
such a mind, as his. The reading public, indolent and diffident, 
as it is, has reversed, and will continue to reverse those decisions. 
In reading that journal, we have been on the very tenter hooks of 
curiosity, to learn on what part of it Mr. Bryant had breathed. 
It has seemed to us right marvellous, that a review, to which his 
name is attached as an editor, should be so generally heavy, and 
so pertinaciously in bad taste. We are well aware, that it has 
been very differently estimated in Boston and New-York. We are 
equally aware, that the public is so indifferently courteous, and so 
ready to have the trouble of judging for itself taken off its hands, 
that a donkey might receive from St. Croix to the Mississippi the 
literary honors of an Apollo, if half a dozen persons, of a certain 
standing could be found to vouch for his divinity. 

We formerly identified our own national pride with the proud 
name of the ¢ North American.’ The editors seem to us, to have 
slept upon that name, until four in the afternoon. We hope they 
will wake up, and use words of power to evoke from their slum- 
bers, or their wool-gathering, or their desertion, the strong men 
that used to hold it up. Its last year’s existence was on the strength 
of its name. Occasional corruscations gleam even yet across its 
dark atmosphere, like an aurora borealis in a Dutch fog. But if 
the editors allow men, who look through a microscope, instead of 
critical spectacles, to judge for them, it will soon be a soporific of 
the next efficacy to laudanum. 

Another review has recently appeared in the city of * brotherly 
love.’ From the first specimen we are confident, that the spirit 
of the merciless motto, ‘ burn, sink, and destroy’ will not find its 
way into that journal. We are persuaded, that if any man in the 
United States is capable of conducting a review, of which Ameri- 
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cans may be proud, the editor is that man—liable to prejudice, 
and inflexible in his opinions, however formed, he may be. But 
he has a fund of gentlemanly and honorable feeling, and an un- 
changeable leaning, to what he deems to be trath, which will 
prevent his ever becoming the conscious instrument of injustice. 
Sneering will not be the weapon of his warfare. The radiance of 
benevolence will still gleam across his sallow and sickly counten- 
ance, and he will incline to the side of indulgence and praise, rather 
than of ridicule and censure. ‘Let the righteous smite. It shall 
be a kindness.’ We will hope, that our little bark may be taken 
in tow, to make common cause. 

We hope, that we shall never manifest the disposition to ‘burn, 
sink, and destroy.’ There is one enemy, however, against which, 
if they will allow us the honor, we will join forces even with them 
of the bloody flag. Show us anauthor, who advances an irreligious, 
or an immoral sentiment, an opinion that has a clear tendency to 
confound the unchangeable distinctions of right and wrong, un- 
hinge principle, and overturn the social foundations, and we will 
do our best to paddle our skiff into the line of battle, and will 
fight with as hearty good will to the cause, as the best of them. 

In the remarks, which we have made, touching the Boston 
reviewers, they will perhaps say, that it is all the bitterness of 
wincing under righteous castigation. A generous public has al- 
ready pretty generally thought otherwise. Instead of vindicating 
ourselves from this charge, we will invite our readers to recur to 
the manner in which they have reviewed Cooper, the general 
favorite of the American public; to the tone and manner, in which 
we were reviewed; and the delectable grin, with which, they 
admitted, that a young aspirant of the Western country had pro- 
duced the best verses that had ever been written on Red river, near the 
borders of the Arkansas. To sneer at the author, an unoffending 
and respectable communiiy must be sneered at, and inexcusable 
ignorance of geography in wise men betrayed; for in fact, Red 
river is nearly as far from Arkansas, as their own Boston is from 
Baltimore. One of our maxims is, that a book, which interests 
every body must have interest. Ifa reviewer cannot see it, it is 
a shrewd mark, that the defect is in his own vision, and that the 
weakness, which he thinks, he has discovered in the author, is a 
vacuity in his own brain. 
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That there is very little justice to be expected from the decisions 
of the best reviews, that have yet appeared, is obvious from a single 
circumstance. Any one, who knows the avowed character of the 
Edinburgh and the Quarterly, and the principles of the autt r to 
be reviewed, can anticipate the decision that will pass upon him. 
In effect every one, who is only moderately acquainted with the 
history of literature, knows, that almost every author, who now 
stands before the public with acknowledged talents, not only rose 
to that estimation without the help of reviews, but against their 
harshest censure. It is only necessary to select a few prominent 
facts of this sort out of a thousand. *THe Parapise Lost) was 
pronounced by the journals of the time a poor thing, and the im- 
mortal author was glad to pocket ten pounds for it. ‘ Paun anp 
Virernia’ was condemned in manuscript by the whole twenty 
reviews of Paris, as a miserable, clumsy, dawdling fiction, laid in 
the day of “its publication. A few good women, who had tact 
and hearts, rescued this most delightful work from the flames. 
Every one has heard with indignation, that the sneering of the 
reviews of the day upon his work, went to the heart of the amia- 
ble H. K. Wurre, and probably hastened his premature, and la- 
mented decease. We have been told, but do not vouch for it, that 
Waverly, on its first appearance, was described by the reviewers, 
as a stale, flat thing, out of all joint and shape. Every one knows, 
that the Scotch and British reviews united to find Lord Byron a 
silly fellow, with no claims, as a writer, but that of being a lord. 
Shall the public continue to consider tribunals, that award such 
decisions, as just, impartial, and infallible? The thing is better 
understood in England; and an unjust and illiberal review recoils 
upon the reviewer, instead of the author. 

Reviewers generally acquire great quickness in discovering ap 
author of mediocrity, who has a certain regular cleverness in 
manufacturing sheet lead in rectangular pages of the true ceru- 
lean polish, and they puff him to the skies. But the moment they 
ken from a distance another sort of author, they instantly declare 
against him the war of the giants with the gods. They heap over 
him Pelion and Ossa. Many a sensitive and gifted mind kas thus 
been extinguished and buried under the superincumbent moun- 
tains. But, if the native vigor of the author enable him to throw 
off the pressure, and shake himself from the dust, who then but 
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~ he? As soon, as they find, they can not destroy him, they turn 
round, enlist in his train, and shout Jo Paean! with the rest. 

Reviewers, who imagine, that nothing good can be written be- 
yond a circle of three and a half miles diameter, of which circle 
they are the centre, may have, as must certainly be conceded to the 
Boston reviewers, a great deal of mechanical cleverness in manu- 
facturing sentences, arid rounding periods. Extensive reading of 
common-place canons of criticism may enable them to mount the 
bench, and promulgate critical axioms. They may be, and they 
doubtless are very useful in the humbler department of verbal criti- 
cism. They may make a fine garnish of a ponderous and long 
winded oration with parsley and sweet sauce. Their heavy pro- 
fessional disquisitions, may be very useful to the ‘lazy and lame’ 
professional men, for whose use alone they seem to be compiled. 
But let fall among such folks a work, that has genius, and with the 
excentricities generally appended to genius, emitting stintillations 
in its track, and their dislike, their alarm, and astonishment, and 
inability to name, and rate the work, reminds us of the narra- 
tive, which our ancient host, at their own native Cambridge, used 
to give of the falling of a bomb in a meadow among his cows. They 
instantly crowded round it, smelling at the burning fuse, and exer- 
ting their vaccine reasonings in infinite wonderment to investigate, 
what sort of new thing it was. It burst, and with erected tails, and 
a broadening circle, they spread from it at the top of their speed. 
No doubt their scavans improved the first moments of coolness and 
security, to pronounce it a most outré, and uncriticisable produc- 
tion. 

Our notion of the proper character of a review will be seen 
from our motto. With the priests of ancient Rome, when called 
upon to denounce the Sabines, we say that our proper function is, 
‘ benedicere, haud maledicere, to bless rather than to curse. If we 
apply the scourge, many of our readers, we are sure, will say, it is 
in righteous retaliation, and only on those, who like wanton boys, 
that have stolen the coachman’s whip, are eternally snapping the 
thong in their neighbor’s eyes. Pity that such should not learn a 
little sympathy by suffering. Our conception of the spirit, that 
ought to regulate such a journal, as ours, especially in a young 
and growing community, where the writers must of course be fresh 
and inexperienced, is that of a gifted and good father developing 
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the powers of a child, mixing discriminating praise with kind cen- 
sure; is that of an experienced and benevolent instructor, watch- 
ing, encouraging, and enlightening the efforts of his pupil. If our 
views are correct, how unlike the spirit of modern reviews all this 
is, let the reader determine. The censure is malignant. The 
praise is nauseous. ‘Lay on thick. Some will stick, say they; and 
more reviewing thrives by this maxim, than all others put together. 


We shall be asked, if we dare assume, that we can be impar- 
tial, and just, and disposed to foster, and encourage whatever we 
discover of talent in the works, we review? If we shall be less 
disposed to make our author a foil to show ourselves, less dispo- 
sed to be envious, and to indulge party feelings, and to sneer, 
than our predecessors? We are sure, that we carry a good con- 
science to the work, and we answer in the modest and firm words 
of the hero of Bridgewater, ‘ We'll try... Our view of the pro- 
per object of such a work is to foster literature. We see no pos- 
sible harm, that can result from encouraging authorship, especial- 
ly in a new country, to the utmost extent. The bitterness of mo- 
dern reviews does not touch the impenetrable and the dull, who 
write on, and do not care a brass farthing for them. It is only the 
gifted and sensitive, that they hurt. Instead of wishing there 
were fewer books published, than there are, we wish, there were 
five times as many. It shows a mind above the common, even to 
have the ambition to make a book. More good than harm, we 
dare affirm, will ordinarily result from publishing even a dull book. 
It produces a corresponding excitement in the mind of the conge- 
nial reader, and a new lump of dough, thrown into the great in- 
tellectual cask, has its proper tendency to raise the fermentation. 
The paper maker, the author, the printer, the bookbinder, the book- 
seller, and in succession, the barber, and pastry cock, and various 
other incidental trades, are encouraged, and no harm, that we can 
foresee, will follow. Dull books are necessary for dull readers. 
What would become of the reviews, if there were not multitudes 
of the latter? No notion can be more erroneous, than that the 
multiplication of bad works will prevent the sale of good ones. 
Book buying, like alms giving, is sure to increase with the increas- 
ing demands made upon it. But do we mean to praise every 


book? Not at all. We mean to bestow as much honest and dis- 
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criminating praise, as we can. Where we are compelled to find 
fault, we will be on our guard, to carry to that very unpleasant 
duty a spirit of kindness. We will make the author sensible, that 
we have no disposition to ridicule him, and that we regret, that we 
cannot praise him. We willhumbly and honestly suggest our poor 
opinion of the helps, that will enable him to do better. We will 
be rigid in our economy of fault-finding. Above all, we will make 
it manifest, that we feel that we also are in the flesh, and that we 
have not imbibed the cold, heartless, belittling, sneering spirit of 
the modern reviews, that goes to the heart of an author, like an 
ice-bolt. 

We are well aware, that a reviewer is more solemnly sworn to 
integrity and impartiality, than any other judge. On the bench of 
intellectual judicature, it is pitiful to know men, and birth-place, 
and clannish and territorial limits. ‘The republic of letters ought 
to have no bounds but the range of intellect. Its limits ought to be 
‘ultra flammantia mena mundi.” We shall strenuously maintain the 
opinion, that, circumstances being the same, a man can write as 
well now, as he could have written in the times of Homer, or Mil- 
ton; that for the developement of mind, it is not necessary to court 
‘the nine’ in Jerusalem, or Samaria, or Paris, or London, or Edin- 
burgh, or Boston; and that wherever a vigorous intellect opens 
itseff to the inspirations of nature, be it on the Ohio, the Missise 
sippi, Red River, or even near the borders of the Arkansas, it will 
operate the same results, as it would in Boston. Revolutions, that 
always bring out so much talent, prove, that no man knows what 
is in himself, until it is shaken out of him by circumstances. We 
will not enquire who our author is, where he wrote, or to what 
clan he belonged. We will ‘pity neither his youth, nor his age,’ but 
try him on the naked merits of his book. Our literary creed is in- 
cluded in one word, ‘simplicity.’ Our school is the contempla- 
tion, and the study of nature. If we admire the fine, old fellows of 
antiquity, who have said all our good things before us, it is only be- 
cause they had little to imitate, and were obliged to be original, and 
abhorred conceit, and wrote simply, and saw nature with their 
own eyes. 

So much for our views of duty, as an editor of & new journal. 
if he allow himself, to add a remark, that is personal to himself, 
it is only because, he deems, that he ought to look to an interest 
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infinitely higher, than that of literature. Some of his readers will 
know, that he has sustained for many years the office of a minister 
of the gospel; and some might be disposed to enquire, why he has 
renounced the calling? He would shield, if he might, that holy 
office from receiving a wound, which was aimed at him. He ve- 
nerates the office, which he has sustained, and considers it, when 
properly discharged, the highest and most honorable, that was ever 
committed to man. Religion is the key stone of the arch of the 
moral universe. Religion is the bond, that unites the living with 
the dead, and time witheternity. Religion is the poesy of exis- 
tence, the source of all high thought and generous feeling. Reli- 
gion is the basis of all virtuous and enduring friendship, the sup- 
port of all the charities, and morals, and the very tie of social ex- 
istence. Let any motives for his relinquishing the ministry be as- 
signed, so that want of veneration for religion, and cordial respect 
for its ministers be not of the number. The real cause is a dis- 
pensation of providence, which has long since denied him suffi- 
cient strength and voice, to discharge the public duties of his 
office. 

This journal, as yet only struggling into life, cannot be suppo- 
sed capable of having present form and character. It throws it- 
self upon the indulgence and patronage of the wesiern people. 
It shall be strictly impartial. For himself, his children, his chari- 
ties, his first ties and duties, are here. ‘Those most dear to him, 
scarcely know another country; and here, if the people will en- 
courage all the industry, application, and zeal, for their welfare, 
of which his feeble health is capable, he will hope to find the term 
of his wanderings. ‘These circumstances give bond for him, that 
he will be thoroughly a western man. One pledge, which he 
makes, he hopes will ensure the contributions of his friends to the 
work, and will excite the emulation of example. We ought, above 
all people, to encourage every thing domestic. He pledges him- 
self, that this journal shall consist of original articles, entirely of 
domestic fabric. Nor shall any article appear in it, which has ac- 
quired immodesty by being already hackneyed before the public 
eye. . 

In this number he finds himself straitened for room, and this 
must’ be his apology for the brief manner, in which some of the fol- 
lowing articles are noticed. [tis proposed to have the two subse- 
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quent numbers monthly, like this. They are then intended to be issu- 
ed quarterly, in numbers containing something more than 200 pages. 
He respectfully, and earnestly solicits contributions of short and 
pithy articles, of such a character, as may be supposed most inter- 
esting and useful to western people. As the Editor must be suppo- 
sed to feel most keenly what the interests of the journal require, 
and to be more deeply interested in its success, than any other per- 
son, he hopes, it will not be unreasonable to expect, that every arti- 
cle submitted, will have attached to it permission, to enlarge, re- 
trench, and alter at pleasure. All letters, except communications 
for the Journal, will be addressed, (post paid) to TIMOTHY 
FLINT, Editor of the Western Journat, Cincinnati. 








THE LOST CHILD. 


Pustic feeling in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, has been 
prodigiously excited, during the past winter, by a mysterious and 
inexplicable catastrophe, which has excited in us a more harrow- 
ing interest, than any tale of fictitious distress. The following 
circumstances were gleaned from the journals, the accounts of 
different persons, who conversed with the parties, and are correc- 
ted from a long conversation with the sheriff at Natchez, who was 
obliged by his official duties to see much of the father and mother 
of the lost child, and to attend the trial of the person, arrested on 
suspicion of being concerned in stealing the child, and under 
whose care and inspection he fell, while in prison. That gentle- 
man was obliging enough to communicate to the writer many de- 
tails of great interest, which are necessarily precluded in the bre- 
vity of this narration. : 

Something more than a year ago, the only child of a Mr. Clark, 
of Hempsted county, territory of Arkansas, a fine boy of four 
pew disappeared from the scene of his morning play, near the 

ouse of his parents, and could no where be found. A little negre 
boy had been playing with him, and related, that two men on 
horseback came upon them, and that one of them alighted, took 
up the child, and carried him off. The parents were sober, re- 
spectable, and comparatively affluent. It is a country of dark 
forests, and immense prairies; and wolves, bears, and panthers, are 
common in the woods, and different tribes of Indians hunt in the 
vicinity. The affection of these parents for their only child was 
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such, as would be naturally expected, and no effort of the imagi- 
nation is necessary to conceive the anxiety and agony of their sus- 
pense. The honest hearted people about them, though not given 
to eloquent descriptions of their feelings in such cases, expressed 
a more unquestionable sympathy by turning out, en masse, and 
scouring the forests, prairies, and bayous, in every direction. The 
agonizing father followed a man, who preceded him a day or two, 
as was reported, carrying a child with him on horseback. After a 
pursuit of three hundred miles, he ascertained, in the bitterness 
of disappointment, that the child was not his. Every exertion, 
made to find the child, was tono purpose. The father rode in dif- 
ferent directions thousands of miles. Advertisements, promises of 
ample reward, the sustained search of hundreds of people, were 
alike unavailing, to furnish a vestige of the child, or the slightest 
elue to stimulate to hope, and further exertion. After a search 
of months, the feelings of the parents, from the natural effect of 
time and disappointment, settled down to the calm of resignation 
and despair, and they mourned for their child, as dead. It will 
be easy to conceive, that it was not the tranquil mourning of pa- 
rents, who have seen their child in its sinless innocence buried 
under the clods of the valley. The agony of suspense, the fever- 
ish efforts of imagination, excited to activity, by the indescribable 
tenderness of parental affection, and still fashioning new and 
horrible catastrophies, especially at particular periods of the day, 
er the evening—from this they could only be delivered, by finding 
their child, or becoming acquainted with his doom. They had not 
even the sad satisfaction of the patriarch, finding the bloody clothes 
ef their lost child, by which, suspense might be terminated in the 
conviction, that an ‘evil beast had devoured him.’ 

Some time last winter, the father received a letter, mailed at 
the Natchez post office, informing him, that if he would enclose 
fifty dollars in a letter to the writer, and would send the mother of 
the child, unaccompanied by any other person, to a certain house 
in Arkansas, which he designated, with two hundred dollars more, 
the writer engaged, that a certain woman in the designated house 
should deliver up the child to its mother. This letter was written 
in a gentlemanly hand, and signed ‘Thomas Tutty.’ 

The plan of the distracted parents was settled by advice of ma- 
ny respectable people in Louisiana, who entered warmly into their 
feelings. A letter stating all the circumstances of the case, was 
written to the post master at Natchez. Another, agreeable to all the 
requirements of Tutty, and enclosing a bank note of fifty dollars, 
was addressed tohim. In the letter to the post master, he was di- 
rected to watch for the man, who should call for the other letter, 
and have him apprehended. At the proper time, a man of gentle- 
manly appearance and manners, with the dialect of an Irishman, 


enquired for the letter, The post master by design made difficulty 
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and delay in making change, and detained the man, until an offi- 
cer was procured, and he was then apprehended. He was found 
to be a man, who had kept a school for some time in the vicinity 
of Natchez, whose singular and cautious habits had already exci- 
ted suspicion. He proved himself shrewd, sulky, and pertina- 
ciously obstinate in his purpose, to confess nothing, and to throw 
the whole burden of proof on the magistrate, before whom he was 
tried. He would not admit the identity of the hand writing of 
the letier with his own, and he denied, that his name was Thomas 
Tutty. He was charged with having fabricated the story, that 
he knew where the child was, and would cause it to be delivered 
to its parents, merely with the base purpose of extorting mone 
from the affection of the parents. He continued to affirm, that he 
knew where the child was, and proved, that he was acquainted with 
the long way between Natchez and the residence of Mr. Clark, by 
answering with the utmost promptness and intelligence, questions 
about the numerous bayous, swamps, and passes, in the distance, 
put with a particularity, intended purposely to perplex him. On the 
suspicious fact of his having enquired for the letter, directed to 
Thomas Tutty, he was committed to prison. The parents, who re- 
paired to Natchez, and various people, who took a deep interest in 
this strange, and terrible affair, exhausted their ingenuity to no 
pirpose in efforts, to get something out of the prisoner, that might 
furnish a clue, by which to find the child. He told the father, that 
in a certain place, where it was supposed he would pass in search 
of the child, he would find the clothes, which the child wore when 
it disappeared, and bones having the appearance of those of a child 
of his years, that had been devoured by beasts. But he assured 
him, that the bones were not those of his child, but of an animal, 
placed there to produce that impression. Such an investigation 
was found to be the fact. Yet strange to tell, nothing could extort 
from the man the slightest information, that had any other tendency, 
than still more to excite the imagination, and harrow up the feelings 
of the parents. 

Meanwhile a number of the respectable people of Natchez, 
stimulated by their intense interest, the warm blood of the south, 
and their impatient fondness for summary justice, and thinking pro- 
bably, that a little ‘hideing’ could do the Irishman no possible 
harm, and might operate upon his imperturbable closeness the 
benefit of a course of gymnastics, took him by night from the prisen, 
and gave hima pretty severe drubbing, intimating between the in- 
tervals of discipline, that whenever he found the application trans- 
cending the bounds of health and pleasant feeling, any useful infor- 
mation, touching the child, would save them the trouble of carrying 
the operation any farther. ‘The Irishman shrugged, and seemed 
for a long time disposed to persevere in his customary closeness, and 
receive all the benefits of the prescription. Butat a point, where 
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the thing was becoming evidently very unpleasant, he seemed to re- 
lent, and said, that if they would send to a certain house between 
forty and fifty miles from Natchez, in Mississippi, the people there 
would tell them, where they might find the child. ‘The sheriff, who 
stated, that he had disapproved of these proceedings, and was, 
moreover, ill at the time, was no sooner apprized of this information, 
than he staried at midnight for the designated house. When he ar- 
rived there, he found that the people were of good character, and 
perceived in a moment, that he was on a false scent, and that the 
prisoner had given this information only to get rid of correction. 

The pare nts and the people, having exhausted every effort upon 
the pertinacious silence, and unshrinking obstinacy of the prisoner 
to no purpose, became fully impressed, that he had, indeed, been 
concerned in the stealing of the child, but that he no longer knew 
any thing about its present condition, na had been induced to what 
he had done, merely to obtain money, by trifling with parental 
anxiety and affection. They conse nted to the eniargement of the 
prisoner on a nolle prossequi, on condition, that he should return 
with the parents, in the hope, that threats, or promised rewards, or 
a returning sense of justice and humanity, when he should arrive 
where the clothes of the child were laid, might yet induce him, to 
put them on a clue to finding him. 

He was accordingly enlarged, and crossed the Mississippi in the 
same ferry boat with the parents, on their route towards home. It 
had been purposely intimated to him, that unless he would frankly 
communicate to Mr. Clark on the journey, all that he knew about 
the child, as soon, as they should have travelled beyond the settle- 
ments, he would be put todeath. Having advanced beyond the 
settlement of Concordia, he asked Mr. Clark, how long he intended 
to allow him to live? The reply was, if he persisted in withholding 
information about the child, perhaps ‘thirty six hours. Mr. Clark 
carried a pistol in his belt. The Irishman rushed upon him, seized 
the pistol, and snapped it athis breast. Although he had primed 

and loaded it himself, it fortunately missed fire. Failing in his pur- 
poses, the [rishman broke away and made for a bayou, to which they 
were approaching. He plunged in, disappeared, and was drowned, 
and thus extinguished the only visible hope of a clue to unravel this 
mysterious and tragical affair. ‘This crime of fiends, child stealing, 
has been often threatened in that region, which furnishes such faci- 
lities for perpetrating it, asa mean of diabolical revenge. An in- 
describable interest yet exists there in regard to the elucidation of 
this mystery. Parents, watch your children. Be careful of the 
presence of suspicious villains, who might in this way sting you to 
death. The happiest feeling, which a good mother can have on the 
earth, is, when she sees her children safely and sweetly sleeping in 
their own beds, under the united protection of innocence and pa- 
rents, good angels and God, 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON WESTERN INTERESTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Farmers and planters are continually croaking about the 
lowness of prices, and the impossibility of making sales of produce 
tp profit; in short, the difficulty of making money. It were pity, 
we should starve, where beef and pork can be had at a cent anda 
half a pound, and corn at twelve and a half cents a bushel; or be 
cold, when the lower country grows more cotton, than they can 
sell, and the hills of the upper country wave with flax, or whiten 
with merinos. The question incessantly recurs, how shall we get 
rich? We answer, be frugal, and make every. thing within our- 
selves. Let us rear the silk-worm. The temperate and medial 
climates of the upper western states, uniting the peculiar advanta- 
ges of northern and southern regions for this kind of culture, and 
indicated by nature herself, as peculiarly adapted to it, by the abun- 
dant, spontaneous, and universal growth of mulberry-trees, invite 
us to rear the silk-worm. But we have heard some of our farmers 
of ancient ideas say, we are too young forthat culture. Silk is an 
unnecessary article of luxury. Away with luxuries, and let us talk 
only of necessaries. But we reply, let us make, and sell this luxury 
for necessary money. Let us tax the pride of the lordly, and wealthy 
English. Let us set Ohio, Kentucky, and the country west of us, 

inst all the world for making silk. But are you sure, my good 
sir, that silk is aluxury? Ask your daughters, if they are too 
plain, and farmer-like in their habits to wear silks, even when they 
are obliged to bring them at an exorbitant price from abroad. By 
the time you have known the dear, and gentle daughters of Eve 
as long, and as intimately, as I have, you will allow, I think, that 
silks, and gorgeous silks, flaming red, pink, and scarlet silks, are 
not mere luxuries. Pride, and the love of finery, will cause, that 
the market, which they require, can never be glutted. Let us 
raise bees, and export their honey and wax. Let us have hedges, 
instead of perishable rail fences. Let us copy the Germans, and 
build good stone houses and barns, and improve, and beautify our 
farms. This is the only real wealth. Let us spend less time, and 
throw away less labor and money, in building flat boats, and send- 
ing down to New Orleans corn in bulk, and! other articles, which 
will not pay cost and charges. At that city, our sons find the way 
to the roulette and the theatre, and bring back morals, health, and 
purse, no ways replenished. Let us save their exertions and their 
morals, by putting them to labors of permanent comfort, utility, 
and beauty, at home. ‘Taking into view our distance from the 
sea, and the expense of transport there, let us send abroad articles 
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of the least bulk, and bearing under that bulk the greatest value. 
For instance, let us shell our corn, kiln-dry it, and carry it in boxes 
and barrels. Then it will not rot with the first rain and warm 
weather; nor shall we be obliged to sell it, just at the price, which 
the people there choose to give. We can preserve it to take ad- 
vantage of the market, or send it abroad. We send them immense 
quantities of whiskey, to keep up their spirits. Perhaps it is fore- 
casting benevolence, to render the poison as little noxious, as pose 
sible, which causes, that every barrel, which we send to New Or- 
leans, is half full of the Ohio. Suppose we should send it as hot, 
as they can sup it, for instance, alcohol, or highly rectified spirits, 
we could convey the same amount for half the price of transport; 
and if a benevolent regard to their morals and their health impels 
us to dilute it, the Mississippi, when filtered, is admirable water, 
and the hot liquid might be reduced there. We are a shrewd, 
fippenny-loving people, and like Boston folks, full of improve- 
ments and notions. Nevertheless, we think that the people gene- 
rally, have a thing or two, yet to learn, even touching these every 
day concerns. 





PROGRESS OF THE WEST. 


At the next census our numbers will probably exceed four 
wnillions. Ohio is estimated to contain at present, between eight 
and nine hundred thousand inhabitants, and will then contain a 
million. The lady, in whose house we write these remarks, is a 
young and fresh looking woman, and she remembers, when there 
were but six framed houses in Cincinnati. It contained last win- 
ter, as ascertained by actual enumeration, sixteen thousand two 
hundred inhabitants. It has a great many neat houses, and a few 
gardens, which will bear a proud comparison with any, that we have 
seen. Nearly two hundred houses were built the last season, and 
yet, as we know to our cost, not a house is to be rented. We have 
a great collection of enterprising mechanics, spreading the pro- 
ducts of their industry up and down our almost interminable 
streams. Turn a hungry army loose among us, and if they have 
money in their pockets, it will be their own fault, if they have not 
ng of pork and flour. Nearly one hundred and fifty steam 

ats ply on our waters. An Atlantic cit, who talks of us under 
the name of backwoodsmen, would not believe, that such fairy 
structures of oriental gorgeousness and splendor, as the Washing- 
ton, the Florida, the Walk in the Water, the Lady of the Lake, 
&c. &c., had ever existed in the imaginative brain of a romancer, 
much less, that they were actually in existence, rushing down the 
Mississippi, as on the wings of the wind, or plowing up between 

Vor, I—No. 1. 4 
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‘the forests, and walking against the mighty current ‘as things of 


life’ bearing speculators, merchants, dandies, fine ladies, every 
thing real, and every thing affected, in the form of humanity, with 
_ and stocks of novels, and cards, and dice, and flirting, and 
ove-making, and drinking, and champaigne, and on the deck, per- 
haps, three hundred fellows, who have seen alligators, and neither 
fear whiskey, nor gun-powder. A steam boat, coming from New 
Orleans, brings to the remotest villages of our streams, and the 
very doors of the cabins, a little Paris, a section of Broadway, or 
a slice of Philadelphia, to ferment in the minds of our young peo- 
ple, the innate propensity for fashions and finery. Within a day’s 
journey of us, three distinct canals are in respectable progress to- 
wards completion. Two will probably be finished this summer. 
The very thought of either would have been rejected, as moon 
shine speculation at the close of the revolutionary war, when con- 
templated, as the work of the whole nation. The Erie canal, ta- 
king the freshness of the country, through which it is located, into 
view, is a project absolutely stupendous. But twenty years ago, 
and nine tenths of the route was an unbroken wilderness. Scarce- 
ly have log cabins sprung up among the trees, when a survey is 
made for a canal 320 miles in length, and with 1185 feet of lockage. 
It will stretch along from hill to hill, through forests as old as the 


_ world, uniting the limped waters of the lake with those of the gulf 


of Mexico on the one hand, as they are already united with the 
Atlantic on the other. One hundred and sixteen miles are con- 
tracted to be finished this year. The prospect is, that the whole 
will be finished in 1830, at an expense of between three and four 
million dollars. The Miami canal, terminating at this town, is 67 
miles in length; will cost between 6 afd 700,000 dollars; has 300 
feet lockage, and will open the greater part of its extent to boats, 
this summer, and is expected to connect the waters of Madriver 
with the Ohio, next season. Cincinnati will soon be the centre 
of the ‘celestial empire, as the Chinese say; and instead of en- 
countering the storms, the sea sickness, and dangers of a passage 
from the gulf of Mexico to the Atlantic, whenever the Erie canal 
shall be completed, the opulent southern planters will take their 
families, their dogs and parrots, through a world of forests, from 
New Orleans to New York, giving us a call by the way. When 
they are more acquainted with us, their voyage will often termi- 
nate here. 

The whole country above, below, and on all sides, is on a march 
of improvement, of which this is a fair sample. We have twice 
travelled through the state of Ohio from Wheeling to Cincinnati, 
an extent of between two and three hundred miles. We have 
travelled in no part of the United States with more pleasure. 
The aspect of the country is charming, with the pleasant alterna- 
tions of fertile valleys, and cultivated hills, dotted with a number 
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of considerable towns and pleasant villages, and sprinkled with a 
succession of many stone and brick houses, not of the most beau- 
tiful architecture to be sure, but evidencing abundance and com- 
fort. We could hardly bring ourselves to realize, that the country 
through which we passed in a line of mail stages, was scarcely 
twenty years old. The noble national road is completed in many 
places, and you see hosts of the laborers at their work upon it. 
The taverns are every where excellent. The abundance of the 

table would dine a file of soldiers, after the guests had risen. 
The load of eatables, with which the table groans, is universally 
surmounted with fowls, killed after your arrival, and no doubt 
from patriotism, placed before you in the form of a spread eagle. 
You regale on old fashioned apple pies, and, for the exhiliration of 
the true sons of the west, two decanters of the ‘native’ nod at 
each other, from either end of the table. All this, except in the 
towns, where they have learned the vile city tricks of bills, costs 
you twenty cents. Except in possessing greater abundance, and 
something less of puritanism, Ohio is now what Massachusetts was 
thirty years ago. The ladies wear caps after the same fashion. 
The bed linen has the same fragrant and home made smell, and 
the women, that attend, are officiously kind, and almost to a fault. 
A man who would impose upon their efforts to please, merits the 
stocks. A stray Atlantic city dandy sometimes exercises this in- 
humanity, and makes the landlady blush, that after she has done 
all she can, she can not please the thing. 





THE MISSOURI TRAPPER. 


Art the sources of the Missouri, Yellow Stone, Platte, White, 
Arkansas, and Red rivers, and on all their tributaries, that have 
courses in the Rocky mountains, the great object of pursuit of 
the trappers, white and savage, is the beaver. The buffalo is 
hunted for food, beds, clothing, and furniture; the other animal is 
trapped for money. It is the chief mean of gain to the savages, 
their dependence for their supply from the whites of arms, ammu- 
nition, blankets, strouding, traps, whiskey, and all objects of ne- 
cessity and desire. ‘To these lonely and sequestered regions, iso- 
lated from social nature and man, by ragged and lofty mountains, 
and wide and sterile deserts, repair hundreds of white hunters, 
who hunt for subsistence, and trap for gain. They make their 
way there in companies of armed partnerships, fitted out as a kind 
of guerillas. Arrived at these frowning barriers of nature, they 
separate. Sometimes a pair of sworn friends trap together. 
There are not a few, who repair, each by himself, and as far, as 
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may be, from the known haunt of another, to these solitary 
streams and mountains. Outlawry, necessity, avarice, an appetite 
for lawless, unrestrained, and unwitnessed roving, constant expo- 
sure to danger, and a habit of defying the elements, of becoming 
sufficient to themselves, the absolute necessity of relying alone 
upon their own personal strength and resources, create an asto- 
nishing compound of quickness of perception with a reckless con- 
fidence in their own prowess. We have seen more than one per- 
son of this cast incurably attached to solitude of labor and danger, 
compared with which Robinson Crusoe’s sojourn on his island, 
was but a mere pastoral experiment. They furnish an impressive 
proof, that there is no mode of life intrinsically so repulsive and 
se mg but man may become reconciled to it by habit. A lonely 
unter, cast upon nature and the elements, with nothing but prai- 
ries and mountains in view, without bread or salt, and in jeopardy 
from beasts and savages every hour, amidst scenery and dangers, 
that would naturally tend to raise the heart to God, trusting to no 
divinities but his knife and his gun, and building all his plans for 
the future on his traps, regarding the footsteps of man, imprinted 
in the sand, as objects of calculating apprehension, and almosi 
equally dreading the face of the white man and the savage; in 
situations thus lonely and exposed, he braves the heat of summer, 
the ices and the mountain blast of winter, the grizzly bear, and 
robbers of his own race, and the savages, for years. When he 
has collected a sufficient number of packs of beaver, he fells a hol- 
low tree, slides it into some full mountain stream, paddles down 
the thousand leagues of the Missouri, and is seen with a dress, a 
gait, and manners, as appropriate to his pursuifs, as a sailor’s, bust- 
ling about the streets of St. Louis to make bargains for his furs. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Gallantry impels us to exclude another article, intended for this 
place, in order to insert a letter from our fair correspondent, of 
whose letters we think very differently from the Boston reviewers. 
We shall be delighted to hear from her again. ] 


‘ Durango, March 1, 1827. 


‘Senor: [Taminatremble of consternation. As soon, as I have 
breath, I will tell you, what has put me in sucha flurry. My hus- 
band is absent at Mexico. You are my first American friend, and 
I have a proud consciousness, which excludes the fear of being 
thought forward and indiscreet in the confidential remarks which 
follow. You can not but know, Senér, that I have been not a lit- 
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tle proud of my English, and since my trip to the north, have or- 
dered, and regularly received, the more considerable of the Ame- 
rican journals. Among a bundle of other trumpery, that I receiv- 
ed by the last mail, I got the Boston reviews. I began to turn 
them over with very little interest, having found them for a consi- 
derable time past, particularly dull. Our lady of the pillar de- 
fend us! Evil spirits are never nearer, than when we think least 
about them. Oh! such a shock! When I was learning English, 
I read bishop Berkeley along with him, who is now my husband. 
That author almost convinced me, that flesh and blood had no ac- 
tual existence, and my head was often dizzy in pursuing the en- 
quiry, whether every thing on the earth was not an illusion. 
Vague and distressing apprehensions of this sort, have often haun- 
ted me since. All these terrors rushed upon me in a moment, as 


I found these wise reviewers actually denying my husband’s exis- 


tence and my own; and by the same token, showing dispositions 
of so little courtesy towards us, that I should have trembled for 
my life, to have fallen into their hands. I ran to the mirror, and, 
our lady! I was as pale as death, and felt, like the pursued nymph 
in Ovid, as though I might dissolve, and be converted into a foun- 
tain. I took a glass of water, and became a little assured. In the 
midst of this tremor, in came my little Francis Miguel from 
school, skipping in all the buoyancy of beauty, and love, and a 
youthful existence. He ran to me, as usual, for his kiss. I kissed 
him a thousand times, and tears of assurance and relief, fiowed. 
As he clung to me in astonishment, to see me weeping, I felt, that 
he was indeed my own dear boy, and a ‘thing of life” Have you 
heard, said he, in his charming Spanish accent, and half ‘sobbing 
at the sight of my tears, have you heard any thing bad from the 
yankees? Out upon the monsters, said I. Let me never hear the 
name again. My boy is discreet, and said at once, that I was 
afflicted with something, that he could not comprehend, and he 
left me for his top. 

‘'To be sure we went to the north, as much as possible incog. 
But to think, that these men never heard a word about my dear 
husband, or me. What a lesson for people, who think they occu- 
py 2 great space in public opinion! You well know, that we saw 
no society, while in Boston, but that, which is there considered 
the first, and the best. How many compliments, and kind things 
we heard! But I find, ‘out of sight, out of mind.’ Not one 
of those civil friends is now ready to vouch even for our exis- 
tence. I was at first half inclined to find fault with the city. But 
it is certainly a handsome, and hospitable, and wise, and substan- 
tially built city, and surely for a few inconsiderate and pedantic 
people, one ought not to be in a passion with a whole city. I sup- 
me they would not trouble themselves about it, even if I were. 

am half inclined to think, that I saw some of these very people, 
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who treat us so roughly, while I was there, We staid, as you 


know, at the house of Mrs. C***. She had shown us the lions of 
the city. She promised us one evening a visit of some of the 
literati. Sure enough, in the course of the evening there came in 
three or four tall, grim, bolt personages, whose thin, long visages 
evidenced, that they lived upon sharp diet, such as vinegar and 
toast. While they eyed me, they shifted from side to side, as if 
they were undergoing the operation of the spit. As a foreign 
lady, one of these learned men addressed me in French. What 
work he made of it! You know, what unmanageable things the 
French articles are by any, except real scholars. He made my 
husband a female, and me a male, half a dozen times, and because 
they could not determine our sex in French, they have ended by 
making us both nonentities. [I kept as smooth a face, as possible. 
Our lady forgive me! I could not restrain a smile. Suspecting, 
I fancy, that I was not particularly pleased with them, or their 
French, they soon, and much to my satisfaction, cleared them- 
selves. Ismiled nomore; but the young ladies laughed at them 
heartily, as soon, as they were gone. I dare say, they were these 
same reviewers, and they revenge themselves after this fashion, 
and this they call ‘ backing their friends.’ 

‘If these men did not hear a word about us, while we were at 
the north, I console myself, that, let us have journied,. where we 
might, the same calumnies might have been fabricated in respect 
to us, and the objection, which is made against our having ‘a local 
habitation and a name,’ at the north, might be urged with the 
same force against the existence of Sir Charles, and a host of other 
historical personages. In short, there have been people, who have 
dared to declare, that they sought in vain, in the isle of France, 
for the former residence of ‘Paul and Virginia.’ Alas! what will 
become of the credibility of history! Besides, it is some comfort, 
that not to have known us, only argues these people unknown. | 
dare say, they are obscure garretteers, who know nothing, until a 


year after it has happened. 


‘Only think of their taste, Senor, in asserting, that we ought 
to have lived three or four hundred years ago. Now I think more 
of my living dog, Tray, than the famous dead lion of Androcles, 
and infinitely prefer my dear husband, aged only thirty years, to 
Scipio Africanus, the chevalier Bayard, or even Sir Charles Gran- 
dison himself. My interest in any person, that I read about, di- 
minishes, as objects do in my vision, in proportion to their distance. 
Only think, if I had lived three hundred years ago, how many pre- 
sent delightful things would have now been asa last year’s almanac. 
The very idea of my dear husband, and my little Francis, existing 
three hundred years ago, is shocking to me. Besides, in that 
¢ase, they could have uttered any fibs about us, that they chose, 
and nobody would have been akle, or disposed to refute them. 
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They complain, too, about our having in our family, the tedious 
and worn-out offices of priest and duéna. It would have been a 
very pretty account of a family, like my father’s, in which these 
personages were omitted. 

‘The last was the unkindest cut of all. My letters! I am in re- 
pute here, as an absolute, blue stocking, and am daily consulted on 
points of taste. My decision is that of the autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias; and have not these reviewers the rudeness to tell me to my 
face, that they think my letters particularly bad! Well! Iam so 
used to flattery, and being told I am pretty, and wise, &c., I proba- 
bly need alesson of humility. I feel easier, since | have begun to 
write to you. I will take it, like a saint, and get good from my ene- 
mies. Besides, who knows, but they may publish letters? Possi- 
bly their powers may lie more in that direction, than in writing re- 
views. ‘Then I shall have models, that will enable me to do better. 
With one more remark I shall dismiss them. The famous Misses 
Skeggs could only harp two strings, ‘Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses.’ ‘Take away from these famous reviewers the words, ‘he 
has but one merit; and he is following the example of other inferior 
authors, in copying Waverly ;’ take away these two sentences, and in 
regard to the review of all American works of fiction, they would be 
obliged to shut up shop. What perplexes me most, is how I shall 
keep a sight of the abominable reviews from my dear husband, 
when he returns. By living in the South he has lost some- 
thing of that meekness of the Yankees, which the southerners 
charge them with having in excess to a fault. To make sure 
of the matter, | have burned the journals, and I mean to keep my 
own secret. 

‘Oh! Senor, come, as you once proposed, to our dear Durango. 
Under the shade of our sycamores, you shall find books, repose, 
the view of noble scenery, a glass of passo, when you choose, and 
the affectionate welcome of real friends. Since the yankees treat 
us so harshly, we ought to prefer the south. Only come, and we 
will set reviewers, and the ‘foul fiend’ at defiance, and we will 
be so happy, that their very envy shall compel them to admit, 
that we are actual and happy personages of flesh and blood, 
though we are growing old in a bad world. Our lady of the pil- 
lar inspire you with this purpose, and restore your health! May 
God preserve you many years. 


‘MARTHA MIGUELA BERRIAN.’ 






























Poetical, 


‘THE WARRIOR'S EXECUTION. 


| AE wit go to he land, where my fathers ave gone 
shadee wil ejeion in the fame of thais wo.’ 


Brsrpg the stake, in fetters bound, 
A captive warrior lay, 
And slept a sleep as sweetly sound, 
As children’s after play ; 
Although the morrow’s sun would come 
To light him to his martyrdom. 


And as he slept, a cheering dream 
His flitting Sours beguil’d: 

He stood beside his native stream, 
And clasp’d his first-born child. 


The wife, that drest his hunter-fare, 
And all his little ones were there. 


The buried feelings of past years 
With that sweet vision sprung, 
»Till his clos’d-lids were moist with tears, 
That anguish had noi wrung. 
But they were kindly tears—not weak, 
That cours’d each other down his cheek, 


Again he heard those accents dear— 
No—’twas the savage yell, 

That burst upon his sleeping ear, 
And broke the magic spell. 

A moment—and his waken’d eye 

Had scorch’d its lingering moisture dry. 


The sun sprang up the morning sky, 
And roll’d the mists away ; 

But he was nerv’d to sufferance high. 
And saw without dismay 

That cheerful sun in glory rise, 

As though to moek his agonies: 

































The Warrior’s Execution 


Amid the flames, proud to the last, 
His warrior-spirit rose, 

And looks of scorn, unblenching cast, 
Upon his circling foes. 

‘Think ye, I feel these harmless fires? 

No—by the spirits of my sires? 


‘I, that have made your wigwams red; 
Your women captive borne, . 

And from your bravest chieftain’s head, 
The badge of triumph torn : 

Think ye I feel these harmless fires* 

No—by the spirits of my sires!” 


* This frame to ashes ye may burn, 
And give the winds in vain; 
I know, ye can not thus return, “” 
, Your friends, these hands have slain, . 
Think ye I feel these harmless fires ? 
No—by the spirits of my sires! 


‘Shades of my Fathers!—oh draw near, 
And greet me from the flame: 

My foes have drawn no coward-tear, 
To stain my warrior fame; 

Nor wrung one plaint amid these fires, 


To shame the spirits of my sires.’ 


‘They come—on yonder fleecy cloud 
Slow sails the shadowy throng; 

They bend them from their misty shroud, 
And catch my dying song: 

I mount in triumph from these fires, 


To join the spirits of my sires.’ 


Vor. L.—-No. 1. 









































THE CAMP MEETING. 





THERE is a lovely vale, that, isle-like, sleeps 
Embosom’d in the rough and craggy hills 
Of Tennessee. Girt round, as with a storm- 
Toss’d sea, by mountains hoar, precipitous 
And wild, its verdant basin lies at rest, 
And in the sammer sun-shine smiles, as ’twere 
A soft and beauteous dimple on the harsh 
And furrow’d visage of the land. °*T was eve, 
The loveliest of the spring, and in that vale, 
From their far homes among the distant hills, 
And desert solitudes, a mighty throng 
Had gatier’u round, to meet and worship Gop. 
These were the grey-hair’d fathers-of the land ; 
And there, in sober manhood’s hardiest prime, 
Their forest-sons. And their sons’ sons were there» 
Their young eyes glist’ning with the looks 
Of aw’d and wondering curiosity. 
And there were mothers with their infant babes, 
Delightful burdens, slumbering in their arms; 
And aged matrons, and the young and fair- 
Hair’d maidens, with their eyes of light, and looks, 
That told the sweet day dreams of youth and hope 
There were the young divines, severely plain 
In dress, and look.of sanctity; and there 
Old pilgrims of the cross, whose wandering feet, 
For three-score years, had borne to cities full, 
To crowded populous plains, and to the few, 
That met, and worship’d in the wilderness, 
The Gospel’s peaceful mission; who had preach’d 
From the broad Lawrence, and his nursing lakes, 
To streams, that ripple in the southern breeze ; 
And stil] the burden of their theme, to laud 
The power of Him, who died upon the tree. 
Such was the crow’d, that from their distant homes 
Had met, and peopled that green solitude. 
The shades of evening slowly gather’d round, 


And deepen’d into gloom, until at length 












































The Camp Meeting. 


Their bright and cheerful fires were kindled up. 
And they in many a scatter’d group were seen, 
Some visiting around from tent to tent; 

Some meeting in the midst with interchange 

Of friendly questionings, and words of love, 
And greetings apostolic. And there were, 
That walk’d apart, as though wrapt up in ceep, 
Andjsolitary meditations. They, 

Perchance, dwelt on the coming rites, and girt 
Them for the sanctuary’s services. 

Meanwhile the mountains with their tow’ring peaks, 
Stood forth, their blackening masses pictur’d on 

The sky, as from behind their summits rose 

The full-orb’d moon, and far o’er hills and vales 
Her pale and melancholy radiance cast. 

Her slanting rays glanc’d through the opening trees, 
And, here and there, at intervals between 

Their branches, some bright star was seen, as ’twere 
A living spirit looking forth from its 

Blue resting place. But the dim light of moon 
And stars shone feebly through that forest’s gloom, 
Nor lighted up its sombre aisles, obscure, 

And dun, save where a thousand torches from 

Its giant trunks suspended, shed around 

Their fiery brilliance, and display’d its broad, 

And overhanging arches, and its huge, 

And ivy-wreathed columns, ’till it seem’d 

A glorious temple, worthy of a God. 

At length the hour of evening worship came; 

And on their rustic seats, fresh cleft, and hewr 
From the huge poplars, and in many a range 

Of circling rows dispos’d, in quiet sat 

The expectant multitude. Oh, *twas a scene’ 

The silent thousands, that were list’ning there, 
*Midst the gray columns of that ancient wood, 

Its dark green roof, the rows of whitening tents, 
That circled in the distance, and the clear, 

And sparkling waters of the mountain-stream, 

In torch light gleaming, as it danc’d along; 

And, more than all, the rustling leaves, that caught 





























































































































The Camp Meeting. 


On their moist surfaces the light, and wav’d 
On every bough, now in their native green, 
And now in burnish’d gold. The preacher rose: 
He was an aged veteran of the cross, 

Whose thin, grey locks had whiten’d in the snows 
Of four-score winters, and whose feeble sight 

No longer from their letter’d tablets conn’d 

The chosen text, and answering song of praise; 
But with a memory, quicken’d, till it seem’d 
Almost an inspiration, and a voice, 

That age alone made tremulous, he spoke 

A simple, well known hymn. And wien he ceas’d, 
From the deep silence of that desert vale, 

A mighty sound, the mingling voices of 

AM thousand tongues, in one proud anthem rose ; 
And as it rose, far through its hoary depths, 

The forest shook; and from the distant hills, 

Like the far rush of many waters, deep, 

Long, and reverberating echoes came. 

Loud burst the song; now swelling to the sky— 
Now soft’ning down, and at each measur’d close, 
Along the woods expiring; till at length 

*T was hush’d into a stillness so intense, 

That the half sigh of penitence alone, 
Throughout that multitude, was audible. 

And then again that trembling voice was heard, 

In fervent accents breathing forth the warm, 

And heaven-ward aspirations of a soul, 

Whose strugglings shook its weak old tenement. 
His words were simple, humble, solemn, deep— 
Such as befit a prostrate sinner’s lips, 

When from the depths his earnest cries ascend 

Up to the mercy seat; yet words of power; 

As ’twere strong wrestlings, that would not release 
The cov’nant angel, “till the jubilee 

Of slaves, enfranchis’d from the iron chains 

Of sin and hell, announc’d the captive free. 

And then he plead, that brighter scenes of things; 
And glad millennial days of promise yet 
Tn this dark world might dawn upon his eye, 
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And truth and mercy fill the peopled earth, 
E’en as the waters fill their pathless beds. 
And then, invoking audience for a theme, 
To which the babbling tricks of eloquence 


Of Greece and Rome, were children’s idle sports, 


He rose, to lure back wandering souls to God. 
His burden was, ‘I tell you there is joy 

In heaven, when- one repentant sinner comes 
Home to his God.’ The trembling orator, 
Pois’d on his mighty task, and with his theme, 
Warm’d into power, applied the golden key, 
That opes the sacred fount of joy and tears. 
His solemn paintings flash’d upon the eye 

The hopeless realms, where dwells impenitence, 
The tearless mansions of a happier world ; 
The Eternal sitting on his spotless throne 

For Judgment, and an universe arraign’d 

For doom, unchanging, as his trath and power. 
Deem not, I fondly dare the hopeless task, 

To paint the force of sacred eloquence ; 

Or trace the holy man through all his theme: 
Were all, like him, thus fearlessly to grasp 
The pillars of the dark colossal towers 

Of the destroyer’s kingdom, ’till it sheok, 

A happier era soon might dawn to earth, 

F’en yet in better hours o’er memory comes 
His picture of the wand’ring prodigal, 

With devious, comet-course, receding still 
From God and hope to mercy’s utmost verge ; 
And there, arrested by th’ unceasing power 

Of the great Shepherd’s love, and by divine 
Attraction turn’d, and circling back to God. 
The choral anthems stil], methinks, I hear, 
Symphonious, swelling acclamations loud 
From heavenly hosts, to hail the wanderer home. 
There are, to whom all this would only seem 
Fit subject for the scorner’s idle mirth. 

The cold and scanning critic’s sneer I felt 
Were out of place. But flitting visions pass’d, 


Like light’ning scorching through my wilder’d brain; 


And wemory’s spectret sprang up from the past. 
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The Camp Meeti ng. 


My earth-born schemes, my palaces of hope, 

Lately so proud, all melted into air. 

Eternity, and truth, and God alone remain’d. 

°T was, as the Great Invisible had come 

In power, o’ershadowing all the vale. 

I almost look’d, to see the mountains smoke, 

Emitting Sinai’s thunderings and fires. 

Nor was I single; many a sin-worn face 

Was pale, and woman’s sympathetic tears, 

And children’s flow’d, and men, who thought no shame, 
in tears. The proud ones, looking down in scorn 
From fancied intellectual heights, whose hearts 

The world had sear’d; e’en these, unconscious, caught 
Th’ infectious weakness, like the rest, and though 


They only ‘came to mock, remain’d to pray.’ M. 


P. 


F. 
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Tur Lay or Gratirupe, &c. pp. 104. Carey & Lea, Philadelphia. 
Tre Appear, &c. pp. 80. Way. & Gideon, Washington City. 


We have read these little poetical volumes of Mr. Bryan with 
attention. Without the honor of the slightest personal acquaint- 
ance with the author, we flatter ourselves, that we discern in them 
such a fund of good feeling and virtuous sentiment, that we are pre- 
pared at once to award to him a higher praise, than any, to which a 
poet, merely as such, would have a right to aspire, the praise of hav- 
ing an honest and good heart situated after the old and gone-by fash- 
ion on the left side of the breast. From an elaborate preface we dis- 
cover what, indeed, we could easily have made out from the volumes 
themselves, that he is much more polished, and has been more lib- 
eral in the application of the file and the pruning knife to his present 
works, than he was to the ‘mountain muse.’ Wedo not, however, 
think so humbly of that juvenile effusion, as the author himself seems 
tode. We remember to have read it, when we were wanderin 
over the beautiful country, where the scene of it is laid. Heh 
then, as we imagine, abundantly less fear of the critics before his 
eyes, than he now has. In the wild and antic gambols of his muse, 
trenching at times, it is true, a little on the borders of rompishness, 
a great many fine images and happy expressions were elicited. We 
are of the number, who think, that a writer ordinarily loses more, 
than he gains by the bit and the rein. When we see an author 
fairly astride of his Pegasus, we love to hear him say, go! and to see 
him drive with his splashing the critics, and ‘ omne scribile vulgus’ 
out of the road. 

The author has been censured by some for choosing a theme in 
the * greeting, as they are pleased to think naturally of transient 
and perishable interest. Weare so far from thinking so, that we 
would recommend it to an author, to hang his hopes of immortality 
on this subject, rather than almost any other. There are subjects, 
that become trite and hackneyed by repetition; but this is not of 
the number. ‘There are spectacles, that lose nothing of their inter 
est by being oftenseen. A steam boat, plowing along in its majesty 
against a mighty current, and walking up the stream with its untir- 
ing and self derived power will be a proud spectacle after a hundred 
generations. As long as men have hearts, those hearts will thrill in 
contemplatingthe character and circumstances of the late visit of , 
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La Farerre tothis country. We saw in him the spectacle of per- 
sonified chivalry, gentleness and amenity, and a benevolent ardor 
of patriotism, mellowed and almost rendered holy by age and suffer- 
ing. Wesaw acharacter, from which the bitter passions, the worm- 
wood and gall of humanity seemed abstracted. We saw him con- 
templating with the tranquil and complacent eye of history the 
waxing splendors of that vast social edifice inthe new world, whose 
corner stone in his young days he had assisted in laying. The he- 
roes and sages, who wrought with him in the great work were al- 
most all gone above the stars to the congregation of the great, the- 
wise and the good. Almost the only remaining leader of the ar- 
mies of the revolution, he walked over the battle fields, where the 
war horse had neighed, and where amidst the uproar of conflict, the 
shouts of conquest had mingled with the cries of expiring nature. 
He remembered the calm majesty of his great compatriot, as he had 
seen him ‘ guiding the whirlwind, and directing the storm.’ These 
scenes of youthful remembrances, dangers and darings, were now 
covered with cities, or wheat fields. A hundred towns had sprung 
up in the wilderness. The vast, gay and opulent republic, which 
he now contemplated, had scarcely a vestige of the distracted, poor, 
and disorganized country, which he left on his return to France. 
We saw him, asa man, who had displayed more disinterested and 
youthful gallantry of patriotism, more generous sacrifices for the 
cause of liberty, and more sympathy with the oppressed, than histo- 
ry had yet recorded ofanyman. The children saw returned to 
their great & happy country, the man, at whose eventful story of 
deeds and sufferings, told by their fathers, their young eyes had 
glistened ; and they saw him calm, simple, unpretending, a grey hea- 
ded, noble and good old man, the very mirror of politeness and man- 
ners, without a single one of the miserable insignia of birth, wealth 
and pride. In consequence, through the whole twenty-four states 
from Maine to the Mississippi, and from the lakes to the sea he was 
welcomed with one heart-felt and sustained shout of gratulation. 
It has been said a thousand times, and in every form, but it has not 
ceased to be true by repetition, that history has nothing to offer, as 
a parallel to the visitof La Fayette to this country. Who has for- 
gotten the first, or the last address that was made to him amidst the 
thousands, to which he listened? ‘The last, a part from the impres- 
sive circumstances, under which it was delivered, will descend on its 
ewn merits to the generations to come with the speeches of Cicero, 
and the ‘oraisons funebres’ of Bossuet, when the place and office of 
the orator shall have been forgotten. 

That verses founded on such a theme, and interweaving into its 
texture much of the fine thought and language of that address, 
could be charged with having a basis of transient and epheme- 
ral interest, never occurred to us. Had we the space of a quar- 
terly, we would make copious extracts from the volumes before us, 
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and select samples of all degrees of merit, from simple and beautiful 
verses to those, which would scarcely claim a higher character, than 
mediocrity. We consider the following from the‘ valedictory,’ p» 
48, simple and handsome. 


‘* A Father’s greeting—when from journeying long 
In foreign climes, through perils dark and dire, 
He meets again the dear domestic throng 
Who spread the feast, and tune the rapturous lyre ;= 
With smiles and open arms around him press, 
With melting looks gaze on his altered form, 
And gladden him with many a fond caress; 
A Father’s greeting thus sincere and warm— 
Thus flowing unconstrained from hearts benign— 
My country’s, Freedom’s reverend friend! was thine.** 
‘* Not thine the fleeting triumph of an hour, 
It filled the compass of the rolling year! 
Throughout the land, in hall and festive bower, 
Where solemn fanes their,sounding arches rear, 
Where pleasure and the jocund dance obtain, 
And wit, and song, and gayety preside ; 
From farthest mountain height to lowland plain, 
In cites vast, where rolls the living tide, 
And through the scattered peasants’ rural grounds, 
Thy triumph’s, gratulating strain resounds,.” 


We think well, too, of the following lines, p. 73. 


*¢ Like some proud courser bearing on the rein, 
And vaulting high, impatient of delay, 

That stately ship doth on her moorings strain, 
In haste to bound along the watery way.”— 


The ‘bow and the smile,’ p. 101, is simple and ptetty; soare the 
verses of the greeting, p. 11, and 19, and of the ¢ jubilee, p. 89. 
We could mention many other verses inthis volume with deserved 

raise. 
/ The‘ appeal,’ &c.in the other volume, shows in the author those 
deep sentiments of sympathy with an unfortunate and gifted mind, 
sinking under the ravages of disease, which powerfully incline us to 
identify our best and most earnest withes with the cause of his muse, 
and to hope for it every degree of success. It is written in blank 
verse, sometimes impressive and fine, and sometimes bordering on 
the prosaic. We gave our applause to the verses, p. 19, from the 
third verse to the bottom of the page, and to pp. 21 and 36 to the 
bottom ofthe paragraph. ‘There are in our view a great many sim- 
ple and fine verses in thispeem. We have not space to quote them, 
and the reader can have no adequate idea of their merits, except by 
reading the whole poem for himself. 
Vox. IL—No. 1. 6 
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‘ The triumph of truth’ conterfiplates the character ofthe censor- 
ship of the press in France,and the muse is filled with just indigna- 
tion at the idea of throwing chains over mind, and mani cling the 
eflorts of reason. ‘The poem contains some happy, and more gen- 
erous thoughts upon the subject. ‘Take the following, as a gener- 
al sample. 


‘“ Then, Man—where’er his home—enlightened, free, 
Shall bow to God alone the suppliant knee. 
His Conscience, then, no faggot’s glare shall fright, 
His guide to Heaven the Gospel’s holy light.— 
No bigot arts, to prop a mouldering creed, 
Or Superstition’s cloistered vultures feed, 
Shall then in ghostly night ingulph the soul, 
Or wrest from Labour’s hand its hard-earned dole.’ 


To give our views insum. When an author is evidently 
prammarian and a scholar, casual verbal mistakes, and faults ot 
measure in fhe rhythm, which were clearly the result of haste, or 
inadvertence, are minor offences, of which we do not take cogni- 
zance. Mr. Bryan has seized with admirable tact the prevalent 
taste of the American public in poetry, and few writers have re- 
ceived more general, or liberal praise. We think highly of his 
powers along with the rest. He evidently has the materiel of po- 
etry abundantly in him. He possesses, ‘too, the ‘os sonans, and 
an extreme facility in rhyming. But he seems to us to have had 
the standard of American taste too frequently in his eye. Our pub- 
lic generally runs with an unhallowed coveting after the meretri- 
cious and sterile gaudiness of attributes and adjectives, the pretty- 
isms of affected phrases, and fancied beautiful turns of expression. 
Lord Byron abounded in these faults. No person can exceed us 
in our general admiration of Mrs. Hemans. But an abundance of 
these delicious offences is one of the charms, by which she has se 
generally fascinated the public. A fondness for these faults, con- 
stantly on the increase, isalmost as ancient, as the art.of verse-ma- 
king. Even Homer himself was in these respects comparatively a 
modern in full dress, and we sometimes see himstrutting along sur- 
rounded with a luminous atmosphere ofadjectives. For what we 
hold to be the true standard models in poetry, we must ascend to 
Hesiod and the Bible, and look at this beautiful universe of God 
with our own eyes, and with as much freshness of admiration, as 
though we were the first persons, who had seen it. After running 
through the whole scale of fondness for affectation and conceit, 
withina century, men will return again to simplicity, truth and na- 
ture. We rejoice in the general applause, with which these vol- 
umes have been received. The author ought to receive the pat- 
ronage of the public. 











Narrative of an expedition to the source of St. Peter's river, lake Win- 
niveck, Lake of the Woods, &c. perfor med in the year 1823, by order of 
the Se rig of War, commanded by Major Lona: Compiled from 
noles, by Wa. H. Keatine, 4. M. fc. 2 volumes, pp. 439 and 459. 
Carer * at d Lea, Philadelphia. 


Travels in the central portions of the Mississippi valley, by Henry R. 
Scuootcrart, U. S. 1. A. ee Ye. pp. 459. Collins and Han- 
nay, New-York. 


A government can prefer no higher claims to solid fame and 
true glory, than by fitting out, and yielding munificent patronage 
to expeditions, like those, commanded by Major Lone. The utili- 
ty, indeed, cannot be immediately converted into revenue and dol- 
lars; but the advantages are of that broad, diffusive, and perma- 
nent character, which ought to be stamped upon all the public 
acts of a nation. Had Lewis and Crarke and Pike, the intrepid 
and deserving precursors of Major Lone, performed, as subjects of 
England, the same services for her, which they rendered the Uni- 
ted States, they would have been honored and rewarded, while liv- 
ing, and as they departed, would have rested with the illustrious 
dead in Westminster-abbey. Our government, it is true, does all 
it can for such men. But an indifferent public knows little, and 
cares less about them, and their modest, meritorious and interesting 
records of what they saw, dared, achieved, and suffered, in too ma- 
ny instances, perish on the shelves of the bookseller; and this, while 
miserable, affected and flimsy books of foreign travels are bought 
with avidity. The British government derives more real glory 
from the scientific voyages, and travels of discovery, which it has 
patronized, than from all the wealth wafted by the four winds into 
the hosom of the Thames, and all the blood-stained laurels of the 
Peninsula and Waterloo. As their colonies embrace no inconsid- 
erable portion of the different quarters of the globe, in exploring 
them, in giving accurate maps, charts and geographies of them, and 
in creating graphic effect of locality and vision by splendid engrav- 
ings, the whole globe in all its grandeur of scenery, in all its vari- 
ety of productions, animal, vegetable and mineral, and in all its as- 
pects of beauty and utility i is laid open to the inspection of the fire- 
side circle. The rotund and full fed citizen, who has never in his 
life travelled farther, than from St. Paul’s to Hampstead, spreads 
his maps and charts, and itineraries, and journals, with their vivid 
and coloured engravings before his lady and children, and while in 
winter they regale on pine-apples and bananas, he points them to 
the country, where they ripen in the open air, and then shows them 
the engravings of the plants, executed and coloured with a fresh- 
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ness, from which the dew seems almost ready to drop. In the 
tooth-pick moments of the dessert in summer, he sails them by the 
direction of his finger among the eternal frosts of the polar seas, 
and shows them the whales gamboling amidst the mountains of 
ice. Not only is a vast mass of useful knowledge thus presented 
to their view, in its most attractive form, but the very mind itselfis 
enlarged by stretching itself to the contemplation of such extended 
and magnificent views of nature. It would be useless to enter into 
detail of the utility of these great works to science, commerce and 
the arts, or to explain their diversified bearings upon the advance- 
ment of society. 

A disposition to become acquainted with our own great and 
beautiful country is but just beginning to develope. There are 
thousands of reading men in the Atlantic country, who know less 
about the Mississippi: valley, naturally the most interesting and fer- 
tile country in the world, than they do about China or New Hol- 
land. An immense and most interesting stretch of country, to-wit: 
from the sources of Arkansas and Red rivers te the Californian 
gulf, embracing the great ridges of the rocky mountains, regions of 
mineral and vegetable and animal wealth and novelty, and the 
sources of those long rivers, the lower courses of which are week- 
ly ploughed by steam boats, while their fountains are almost as un- 
known, as those of the Niger or the Nile; this vast range of country 
is, to all the purposes of science and exact knowledge, a terra incog- 
nita both to our own and the Mexican republics. Our territorial 
limits there, are lines of latitude, and marked only on the sky. 

We have more than once felt keenly for the honor and informa- 
tion of the Western country, in finding, that not one in a hundred 
even ofour reading men has read the interesting and splendid works, 
to which weallude. We have not a doubt, that if scientific Brit- 
ish travels in their colonies, or even hackneyed tours of Europe had 
been published among us, they would have been far more eagerly 
and universally read. We exceedingly regret our want of space 
to give these books an ample analysis. We have seldom read works 
with more interest and profit, than the volumes of Long’s first expe- 
dition. ‘The narration is sustained throughout in a modest, simple 
and yet dignified strain, and has all the freshness of original remark, 
and the impressiveness of descriptions by persons, who do not give us 
the ‘shadow ofa shade,’ but what they personally saw, and observed. 
We noted a great many passages, which seemed to us to be writ- 
ten with genuine eloquence, although the stile is generally plain, 
and unpretending. Indeed, the most obvious feature of these vol- 
umes is an air of calm, dighified and philosophical reach of thought, 
hardly tohave been expected from men so young, as those who 
composed the expedition. So far as we have travelled over the 
ground, which falls under their observations, we can attest to the 
fidelity of their descriptions, and the truth of their painting. In 
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going with some particularity into the history of the Omawhaws, 
they have given us, we being judges, more clear, philosophical and 
just accounts of the Indians, than any, with which we have ever 
met. The picture of their manners is strikingly correct, and the 
vocabulary of their language of signs, a work, as unique, as it is 
faithful. There are some stories which are maa with great inter- 
est. The picture of the display of the passion of jealousy among 
the squaws is given with the true humor of Addison, and the narra- 
tive of the trader, who married, and deserted his Indian wife, to- 
gether with the heroic and yet feminine manifestation of the 
strength of her natural affection, and her persevering attachment to 
her worthless paramour, would form the outline of an interesting 
novel. ‘The departmentof natural history might have been expec- 
ted, to suffer from the premature death of the learped man, to whom 
that province had been entrusted. Even as it was, nothing seems 
to have escaped their observation. 

The same general features mark the narrative of the second 
expedition, that did the first. A kind of journal is given of the 
route of the persons, composing it, from Philadelphia to Wheel- 
ing. Ample notices of the geology of the Alleghanies occur. In 
travelling over the national road, that great work seems not to 
have struck them so favorably, as it did us. We do not at all 
doubt the impositions, which they relate to have been practised by 
the contractors on the government, ‘Uncle Sam,’ in their slang 
dialect, is a personage, that many of the public jobbers hold it 
meritorious to cheat, even did they not themselves pocket the 
spoils. Their route through the northern extent of Ohio was 
equally interesting, and undescribed. Their track from fort 
Wayne leads us through pathless forests, and wide prairies, occa- 
sionally giving us views of the fur trade, and the Pottawattomies. 
To us there is an indescribable charm in following them in these 
sequestered regions, in the passage of unknown rivers, and on the 
shores of vast lakes, which have seldom been explored, except by 
trappers and savages. Their views of the country about Chicago 
accord with ours. Ina sterile region of junipers and sand heaps, 
swept by the bleak and desolating gale of the lake, and cheered 
by no sound but the angry dashing of its surge, they found a 
very different country from the paradise, which some travellers 
have imagined there. ‘Their journal thence becomes more inter- 

esting, as they advance. They give extensive views of the geolo- 
gy and natural history of the country, through which they pass. 
Their account of Wennebea, the brother of the Sauk chief, and 
of his views of religion, is eloquent and impressive. We would 
extract the whole of it, did our limits admit. It occurs vol. 1. 
p- 210. The following passage, p. 213, strikes us, as eloquent. 

‘It was eight o’clock when they left the Wisconsan, and about eleven 
when they reached the Mississippi, This ride, at qa late hour, was one of a 
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most romantic character; the evening was fair and still; nota breath of wind 
interrupted the calmness of the scenery; the moon shone in her full, and threw 
a pale light over the trackless course which we travelled. Our way lay across 
a beautiful country, where steep and romantic crags contrasted pleasantly with 
widely extended prairies, which, seen by the uncertain light of the moon, ap- 
peared to spread around like a sheet of water. Our party was sufliciently nu- 
merous to form a long line, which assumed a more imposing character from 
the dark and lengthened shadows which each cast behind him. All seemed to 
have their spirits excited by the sublimity of the scene. Even the Indian, 
whose occupations must have accustomed him to such excursions, appeared to 
have received an accession of spirits, and the loud whoops which he occasion- 
ally gave, as he raised the summit of a hill, enlivened the ride. Our course 
was a winding one along the glens which divide the bluffs; and whenever we 
rode in the direction of the moon’s rays, the vivid flashes of light, reflected by 
our military accoutrements, contributed to impart to the whole, a character 
entirely new to many of the gentlemen of the expedition. It was impossible 
to be a sharer in this splendid prospect, without joining in the enthusiasm to 
which it naturally gave rise; and however much disposed the mind may be at 
such an hour, and in such a solitude, to recall, with deep feeling, the image of 
abodes endeared by the presence of far distant friends, it would have been im- 
possible for any one of us to wish himself at that moment on any other spot, 
but in the deep and narrow valleys, or on the smooth prairies, which have im- 
parted to this portion of the scenery of the Mississippi, a character of sublimity 
and beauty, which we would perhaps vainly seek for on any other point of the 
long extended course of the ‘Father of Rivers.’ 


Their views of the Dacotas, remind us of their graphic and 
faithful pictures of the Omawhaws in the former expedition. They 
give us a very striking and impressive view of the scenery along 
the shores of lake Pepin. Coming in view of an Indian lover's 
leap, a high and precipitous crag, overlooking the expanse of this 
isolated and beautiful lake, their guide gives them an interesting 
story of the love and despair of Winona, a Dacota beauty, which 
we can not deny ourselves the pleasure of extracting. 


‘There was a time,’ our guide said, as we passed near the base of the rock, 
‘when this spot, which you now admire for its untenanted beuuties, was the 
scene of one of the most melancholy transactions, that has ever occurred 
among the Indians. There was, in the village of Keoxa, in the tribe of Wapa- 
sha, during the time that his father lived and ruled over them, a young Indian 
female whose name was Winona, which signifies * the first born.’ She had con- 
ceived an attachment for a young hunter who reciprocated it; they had fre- 
quently met, and agreed to an union in which all their hopes centred; but on 
applying to her family, the hunter was surprised to find himself denied; and his 
claims superceded by those of a warrior of distinction, who had sued for her. 
The warrior was a general favorite with the nation; he had acquired a name, 
by the services which he had rendered to his village when attacked by the 
Chippewas; yet notwithstanding all the ardour with which he pressed his suit, 
and the countenance which he received fram her parents and brothers, Winous 
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persisted in preferring the hunter. To the usual commendations of her friends 
in favor of the warrior, she replied, that she had made choice of a man who, be- 
ing a professed hunter, would spend his life with her, and secure to her comfort 
and subsistence, while the warrior would be constantly absent, intent upon 
martial exploits. Winona’s expostulations were, however, of no avail, and 
her parents, having succeeded in driving away her lover, began to use harsh 
measures in order to compel her to unite with the man of their choice. To all 
her entreaties, that she should not be forced into an union so repugnant to her 
feelings, but rather be allowed to live a single life, they turned a deaf ear. Wi- 
nona had at all times enjoyed a greater share in the affections of her family, 
and she had been indulged more, than is usual with females among Indians. 
Being a favorite with her brothers, they expressed a wish that her consent to 
this union should be obtained by persuasive means, rather than that she should 
be compelled to do it against her inclination. With a view to remove some ot 
her objections, they took means to provide for her future maintenance, and 
presented to the warrior all that in their simple mode of living an Indian 
might covet. About that time a party was formed to ascend from the village 
to Lake Pepin, in order to lay in a store of the blue clay which is found upon 
its banks, and which is used by the Indians as a pigment. Winona and her 
friends were of the company. It was onthe very day that they visited the lake 
that her brothers offered their presents to the warrior. Encouraged by these, 
he again addressed her, but with the same ill success. Vexed at what they 
deemed an unjustifiable obstinacy on her part, her parents remonstrated in 
strong language, and even used threats to compel her into obedience. ‘ Well,’ 
said Winona, ‘ you will drive me to despair: I said I loved him not, I could not 
live with him; I wished to remain a maiden; but you would not allowme. Yor 
say you love me; that you are my father, my brothers, my relations, yet you have 
driven from me the only man with whom I wished to be united; you have com- 
pelled him to withdraw from the village; alone, he now ranges through the fo- 
rest, with no one to assist him, none to spread his blanket, none to build his 
lodge, none to waiton him; yet was he the man of my choice. Is this your 
love? But even it appears that this is not enough; you would have me do 
more; you would have me rejoice in his absence; you wish me to unite with 
another man, with one whom I do not love, with whom I never can be happy.., 
Since this is your love, let it be so; but soon you will have neither daughter, 
nor sister, nor relation, to torment with your false professions of affection.’ As 
she uttered these words, she withdrew, and her parents, heedless of her com- 
plaints, decreed that that very day Winona should be united to the warrior. 
While all were engaged in busy preparations for the festival, she wound her 
way slowly to the top of the hill; when she had reached the summit, she called 
out with a loud voice to her friends below; she upbraided them for their cruel- 
ty to herself and her lover. ‘You,’ said she, ‘were not satisfied with opposing 
my union with the man whom I had chosen, you endeavoured by deceitful 
words to make me faithless to him, but when you found me resolved upon re- 
maining single, you dared to threaten me; yOu knew me not if you thought 
that I could be terrified into obedience; you shall soon see how well I can de- 
feat your designs.’ She then commenced to sing her dirge; the light wind which 
blew at the time, wafted the words towards the spot where her friends were; 
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they immediately rushed, some towards the summit of the hill to stop her, others 
to the foot of the precipice to receive ber in their arms, while all, with tears in 
their eyes, entreated her to desist from her fatal purpose; her father promised 
that no compulsive measures should be resorted to. But she was resolved, and 
as she concluded the words of her song, she threw herself from the precipice, 
and fell, a lifeless corpse, near her distressed friends. ‘Thus,’ added our guide, 
‘has this spot acquired a melancholy celebrity ; it is still called the Maiden’s 
rock, and no Indian passes near it, without involuntarily casting his eye towards 
the giddy height, to contemplate the place, whence this unfortunate girl fell a 
victim to the cruelty of her relentless parents.’ Vol. 1. p. 280. 


The exploring party, by clear and striking views of the coun- 
try, take us along with them through Dacota villages, and over ex- 
tended prairies, and along the undescribed meanders of the St. Pe- 
ters. The trip, which must have been to them so fatiguing, and 
not without severe privations and dangers, is to the reader delight- 
ful and exhilirating. The country about lake Winnipeek is to us 
entirely new. This singular region of numberless lakes in basins 
of black granite, of rushing waters, and of cascades, which almost 
rival that of Niagara, has seldom been seen, except by the coureurs du 
bois. We have never received more impressive perceptions of scenery 
than from the beautiful engravings of prospects, on Winnepeek ri- 
ver and the Lake of the Woods. ‘* The Lake of the Woods, is a 
significant appellation. We have been accustomed to think of it, 
as the ultima Thule of nature. We should find it difficult, to con- 
vey the impressions of lonely beauty, which we received from the 
engraving of a view on that lake. The north shore of lake Supe- 
rior appears to be a region of granite, and the dividing line be- 
tween primitive and secondary formations. We have a brief, but 
interesting account of lord Selkirk’s colony, and the country which 
his people inhabit. We are led to think more highly of the bene- 
volent intentions of that excellent man, than of his wisdom and 
foresight in founding this colony. Nature seems to have been as 
lavish in supplying those inhospitable regions with buffalos, and 
various kinds of excellent fish, as she has been parsimonious in her 
other allotments. The view of the falls of Kakabika, or the 
cleft rock, strike us, as sublime, as does a view on the north shore 
of lake Superior. There is added to the work a copious appendix 
of natural history, comprising the zoology and botany of the coun- 
try, through which they passed. At the close are given astrono- 
mical calculations, and the copious and admirable thermometrical 
tables of Dr. Lovett. 

We repeat our regret, that our limits compel us, to take so ra- 
pid a view of these interesting volumes, which ought to have had 
four times the space for an adequate analy sis. If we objected to 
any thing in them, it would be in a remark, which seems to us 
equally applicable to most of the works of ‘natural history, and 
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geology, of the present time. There appears to us to be a foppery 
ef display of barbarous and ear-splitting terms, in their disquisitions 
of natural history and geology, that nothing would carry down, but 
the visible science, and acknowledged learning of the party. A pe- 
dantic geologist must be the most tedious of all pedants. If the 
terms of this science go on accumulating, it will soon require as 
much time, and as many lexicons, to learn the new nomenclature, 
as it formerly did the Greek, from which it is derived. It is our be- 
lief, that the terms of this science might be either simplified, or 
more sparingly used, to the advantage at once of modesty, sound 
science, and intelligibility. ‘There are also some turgid passages, 
and sesquipedalia verba, which are not in good taste. We think, 
too, that both the works might be considerably condensed, and, 
yee the sybil’s books, become more valuable, as their bulk was re- 
uced. 

On the whole, no reading man in the nation, much less any one 
in the Mississippi valley, ought to be without these excellent works, 
which have enlarged the limits of science, and extended our knowl- 
edge of the savages, and given us interesting and impressive views 
of wide extents of our country, before unknown. It is a moral re- 
proach to us, that we should purchase the meagre volumes of fo- 
reign voyages and travels, while these valuable publications re- 
main unsold. 

Scnootcrart’s Travels are of a different stamp, and though 
en the whole a book of great interest, it is a much more unequal 
production, than either of the former works. It is of a character 
evidently ambitious, leaving contrasts of success and failure more 
obvious, and strongly marked. For instance, the ‘introduction’ has 
verses and efforts, which, we think, had better been omitted; 
whereas the first and second pages of the first chapter are simple 
and delightful narration. Take the second paragraph, as a sample. 


‘Every person who has enjoyed a sight of the mild and impressive scenery 
along this stream, will preserve a lively recollection of the highly cultivated 
farms and large orchards; the antique French villes with their red painted 
Catholic chapels; and the modern seats of British and American emigrants, 
which are at once calculated to recall the antiquity, and the recent improve- 
ments of these opulent sett:ements. And there are few objects along the great 
chain of lakes, replete‘as their borders are with scenes of wild-wood freshness, 
and attractive coast scenery, which present so pleasurable a prospect to the 
eye, as the numerous verdant islands in the channel of this broad and majestic 
river; which at every stroke of the paddle throws up those clear and sparkling 
drops, that constantly remind one of the pure and unadulterated fountains of 
the north, from which it draws its ample volume.’ p. 16. 


The work is diversified with interesting portions of the history 
of the late war, recalled to his memory by travelling over the bat- 
tle fields. In his views of the geology and mineralogy of the coun- 
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try, over which he journeyed, and which was for the most part the 
same, that was traversed by the second expedition of Lone, this 
distinguished naturalist entertains different opinions from some of 
those, held by the learned men of that party. As we understand 
it, these men suppose, that the granite boulders, occasionally found 
in the Mississippi valley, and the galena, or lead ore of the mine 
districts, are not in situ, or in plain English, are out of place, and 
have been in some inexplicable manner carried there. Mr. 
Schoolcraft receives this opinion with strong questioning, and in- 
credulity. We select an example, and that by no means the most 
learned, or mysterious, of the terms, in which geological science 
is conveyed. 


* Distinctive Characters.—Taken in its whole extent, this stratum has, perhaps, 
a near resemblance to the muschelkalk of the Germans—a rock which Buckland 
and Conybeare, in their researches upon the centinent, [Quere—what continent ?| 
thought to be identical with the English lias. This opinion corresponds with an 
observation made in a preceding part of this work, respecting the close analogy 
between the compact limestone of the cliffs at Herculaneum, and a specimen of 
English lias. But it is doubted by Humboldt, whether the liasand muschelkalk are 
perfectly identical; and upon the whole, we are disposed to consider our rock 2s 
coinciding more ‘nearly with the latter. We observe init, the same changes in 
texture, and difference of constituents. It is alternately compact and granular, 
(or rather arenaceous,) dull and glistening, filled with masses of hornstone, or 
quartzy substances, or abounding in petrifactions of animals, whose organiza- 
tion appears to have been perfect: and it is uniformly horizontal in its position, 
and barren im ores.’ p.‘270. 


In reading such passages, occurring every where in the writings 
of geologists, we cannot help repeating the passage in the puppet 
show, ‘cloudy weather, master Punch.’ In the name of the king’s 
English, we supplicate light. 

Whenever Mr. Scnootcrarr comes down from his lecturing 
desk, and converses with us, as one of the people, he is for the 
most part an instructive and delightful companion. We find him 
seizing every occasion to declare in favor of order and religion, 
sentiments so much more honorable to him, as they are so seldom 
advanced by sot disant philosophers. His ascent of the Illinois is 
continually bringing us in view of interesting scenery, or eliciting 
for us useful reflections. The engraving of ‘Rock fort’ is a very 
striking one, and derives an additional interest from the story of the 
destruction of an Indian tribe on the summit of the rock, as rela- 
ted by Cuartevorx. Other writers have spoken of the petrified 
tree, near the river Des Plaines of the Illinois, but no writer, we 
believe, has given-so full and accurate an account of it, as ScHoot- 
CRAFT. 

From his intimate connection with governor Cass, in whose 
views of Indian character we have great confidence, and from his 
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own chances for observation, no man ought to be better acquainted 
with the northern Indians. He has accordingly collected and em- 
bodied in this work a great many interesting traits and amusing 
anecdotes, illustrative of Indian character and manners. Selec- 
tions of Indian speeches often have interest, and we sometimes 
have sayings of theirs in true Indian keeping, and from the cir- 
cumstances, under which they were uttered, impressive. But 
nothing can be more tedious, and palling, than collections of Indian 
erations. ‘The want of interest in the Indian tales and pastorals, 
at the close of this volume, must be their failure, and not his. The 
language is neither savage, nor civilized. They do not at all com- 
pare with Ossian, which, as every one knows, Dr. Johnson consi- 
dered entirely a made up business. Mr. Schoolcraft evinces a 
benevolent interest for the welfare of this degraded and declining 
race, and we are entirely with him in his numerous reflections, 
scattered through the volume, upon the cupidity and bad example 
of the whites, that surround them. Every philanthropist must 
subscribe to the justice of his remarks upon their addictedness to 
intoxication, and his indignation in view of the guilty avarice of 
the Americans, which supplies them with the means. An amusing: 
anecdote illustrates their reckless fondness for ardent spirits. 


‘Some years ago, a noted warrior of the Pottowattomie tribe presented him- 
self to the Indian agent at Chicago, as one of the chief men of his village, ob- 
serving, with the customary simplicity of the Indian, that he was a very good 
man, and a good friend to the Americans, and concluding with a request for a 
dram of whiskey. The agent replied, that it was not his practice to give 
whiskey to good men—that good men never asked for whiskey, and never drank 
it when it was voluntarily offered. That it was bad Indians only who demanded 
whiskey. ‘Then,’ replied the Indian quickly, in broken English, ‘me d—n 
rascal!’ p. 388. 


On the whole, this book will be read with general interest. It 
contains a learned, and from our own inspection, we should think, 
anaccurate view of the lead mines, and the geology of the country, 
through which he travelled; throws additional light upon Indian 
character and condition, and ought to be generally read, both for 
amusement and instruction. 


a ieneeneeiiieaientae 


[We had prepared for insertion in this place, a review of an 
address and dissertation, delivered by Dr. Catpwe t, of Lexington, 
to the medical students of the University in that place. We re- 
gret, that in making arrangements for our long journey from Loui- 
siana to this place, the pamphlets and the article based on them, 
together with many other papers, relating to this review, were 
omitted in the packing. The article will appear, as soon, as these 
papers can be recovered.—Eb.] 





in Inaugural Address of Dr. Linpsiey, President of Cumberland 
College, delivered at Nashville, Jan. 12, 1825. 


An Address to the Bachelors of Arts, on the Anniversary Commence- 
ment. 1826. Nashville: Joseph Norvell. 


Boru of these excellent addresses turn upon the same hinge, 
and have for burden the same general spirit of remark, the neces- 
sity and utility of education in Tennessee, and the best means of 
advancing it. Basing his remarks upon the trite, but important 
remark, that ‘knowledge is power,’ the speaker insists upon the 
necessity of the general diffusion of knowledge, as vital to the exis- 
tence of our free institutions. It is throughout such an address, as 
we were prepared to expect from his reputation, and from the char- 
acter and circumstances of the institution, over which he was in- 
ducted, as president. It is plain, sensible, practical, and often elo- 
quent. Instead of making extracts, we shall perform a better office, 
in earnestly recommending it to perusal. 

The address to the baccalaureates has a more earnest spirit, anda 
more impassioned style. He here appears, as the eloquent advo- 
cate of primary schools. ‘They are much needed in Tennessee, 
and, we may add, every where in the west, and particularly so in 
the southern regions, beyond that state. It is a great and powerful 
state, powerful in her physical resources, her temperate and de- 
lightful climate, her romantic and fertile vallies, her healthful and 
finely formed sons and daughters, in her commanding position, and 
in the fame already achieved by some of her distinguished citizens. 
But she is understood to be deplorably destitute, in many places, 
of the means of common school education. The orator before us, 
performs one of the highest and most solemn duties, when he is 
eloquent, and earnest to prove to this great state, that it is the 
most miserable of all calculations, to exercise a narrow and sordid 
economy, in withholding the means necessary for rearing within 
itself its own magistrates, professional men, and educated plan- 
ters. Genuine knowledge, and finished education, are always 
favorable to freedom, and every kind of improvement. He would 
have the curators of that institution select from all the different 
systems of education, the excellencies of those systems, that shall 
seem adapted to the character and local circumstances of their in- 
stitution, and raise a superstructure upon all the lights and im- 
provements of this advancing age. He would have the people 
and the legislators make common cause, to diffuse science and 
useful knowledge, until they shall become as common, as the 
streams in the vallies, and as healthful as the breezes of the moun- 
tains. There is an independent, earnest, and straight-forward 
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sincerity in his manner, that we love. He would innovate, only 
to select schemes, the utility of which have been tested by expe- 
rience. We see no symptoms of a fondness for the prevalent 
quackery of the time; no disposition to laud and patronize patent 
teaching schemes, which promise to make prodigies out of dunces in 
a few weeks. Every wise man knows, that a good education al- 
ways has been, and always will be, a thing of time and labor. 
Every one, who promises unnatural abbreviations of the time and 
labor, necessary to this thing, ought to be suspected, as a literary 
swindler. ‘The American public has been grossly deceived in this 
way. We select the closing paragraph of this address, as being 
in our view as eloquent, as it is true. 


‘There is a moral courage, which euables a man to triumph over foes more 
formidable than were ever marshalled by any Cesar. A courage which impels 
him to do his duty—to hold fast his integrity—to maintain a conscience void of 
offence towards God and towards men—at every hazard and sacrifice—in defi- 
ance of the world, and of the prince of the world. Such was the courage of Mo- 
ses, of Joseph, of Daniel, of Aristides, of Phocion, of Regulus, of Paul, of Luther, 
of Washington. Such is the courage which sustains every good man, amidst the 
temptations, allurements, honors, conflicts, opposition, ridicule, malice, cruelty, 
persecution, which beset and threaten him at every stage of his progress through 
life. It is not a noisy, obtrusive, blustering, boastful courage, which pushes itself 
into notice when there is no real danger, but which shrinks away when the ene- 
my is atthe door. It is calm, self-possessed, meek, gentle, peaceful, unosten- 
tatious, modest, retiring ; but whea the fearful hour arrives, then you shall be- 
sold the majesty of genuine christian courage, in all her native energy and 
grandeur, breathing the spirit of angelic purity, and grasping victory from the 
fiery furnace or the lions’ den; when not one of all the millions of this world’s 
heroes would have ventured to share her fortune. 

‘I fear God, and I have no other fear—is the sublimest sentiment ever felt er 
uttered by mortal man.’ 


We have been told, that Dr. Linpstey, at once gives the pre- 
cept and is the example of this high moral courage. In many re- 
spects he reminds us of Dr. Waytanp, formerly a baptist clergy- 
man of Boston, and now, we believe, president of Brown Univer- 
sity, in Rhode-Island. During the past summer we were delighted 
with the perusal of his eloquent published discourses. That one 
upon the ‘duties of an American citizen,’ has been more than once 
re-published in England, and has, perhaps, received as much a 
plause abroad, as any discourse, that has ever been published in 
this country. But we much preferred the sermon on the ‘moral 
dignity of missionary enterprize.’ We scarcely remember to have 
read a more eloquent discourse. It displays the vivacity, and the 
imagination of a poet, the clearness and perspicuity of Euclid, and 
the fervid simplicity of Demosthenes. We regret, that we have 
not this fine sermon before us, to which to recur for quotation. 
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We remember the sentiment, and nearly the term and phrase. 
He is combatting the idea of shrinking from the cause of religion, 
because the advocates are few and feeble. Admitting, according 
to him, there is but one true church in the world, it ought to stand 
with unhesitating firmness in the gap, and ‘ throw itself into the 
moral Thermopyle of the universe.’ We quote from memory. 
We could wish to see these admirable discourses re-printed here. 
We would go a pilgrimage to express our admiration of a gifted, 
intelligent, modest, and good man, like Dr. Waytanp. Never will 
we speak, or think slightingly of our country, while accident and 
circumstances are constantly bringing to light munps, like his. 


The Western Medical and Physical Journal. By Drs. Drake and 
Wricut. Published monthly. pp. 72. Cincinnati: W. M. & 
O. Farnsworth, Jr. 


Tuis valuable and useful publication appears in a neat form, 
and does credit to the common printing of the city. Though among 
the first born medical children of the west, like Minerva, it appears 
of mature size and intelligence. The acknowledged talents of the 
editors give bond for it, that it will be respectable. Such a work 
is iminently needed. There is probably no part of the world, 
where physicians are of more utility, than in the western country. 
While nature seems less disposed here, than else where, to relieve 
her difficulties by her own efforts, the diseases have a general 
character of yielding readily to medicine. The contents of this 
number are of a highly interesting character, and they are given 
in the lucid and compact style that properly belongs to such works. 
We hope, and believe, that this journal will preserve the high 
ground, which it hastaken. We perceive, that there is ome | 
and heterodoxy in medicine, as well as religion, and that the ‘ heal- 
ing’ craft can be as bitter, as the disciples of the religion of ‘meekness.’ 
We recently read one of the most flippant, sneering, and bitter re- 
views, that we ever read, of a medical publication of one of our dis- 
tinguished western professors. We believe, that the banners of bat- 
ile, were the terms, *‘humoralists, and ‘anti-humoralists.? * Who 
shall decide, when doctors disagree” We trust, that this work 
will never lend its sanction to bitter disputes in medicine. We— 
patients—wish to have our physicians agreed in the mode of medi- 
cining us, and we wish, when we must, to die quietly, and secun- 
dum artem. We hail the birth and appearance of this sister pro- 
duction, as an omen of good for us, and we wish it every degree 
of success. 























Report of the Committee of the Legislature of Ohio, appointed to collect 


information, and report a system of Comnion Schools. Columbus:— 


P. H. Olmsted. q 


Tuis isa compact, intelligent and well digested report upon a 
subject, which is justly declared to be the ‘soul, and vital principle 
of the republic.’ After some sensible remarks upon the importance 
of education, the report enumerates, and compares the systems of 
common school education, adopted by the different states of our 
union. It expresses a decided preference for the magnificent and 
benevolent system of New England, developed in all its detail, more 
fully in Massachusetts, than elsewhere. It ably advocates that sys- 
tem, as proper forthe adoption of Ohio, as being at once more effi- 
cient, and cheap, thanany other. It gives an abridged, and yet 
just and accurate exposition of the features of that system, in the 
exercise of which New England, with her sterile soil and inclement 
climate, has become the envy and the glory ofalllands. The effects 
of this system are the real source of the popular terror and abhor- 
rence attached in these regions to the name of ‘ Yankee.’ The su- 
perior intelligence and shrewdness of the great mass of the people 
there is referrible to no other cause than the efficacy of this system. 
If Ohio should adopt it, the same results will follow here, and as it 
already bears elsewhere the odium of the appellation, ‘ Yankee 
state’ along with the odium, it will have the reality and the advanta- 
ges signified by the name. None of the western states are so favor- 
ably situated for the adoption of the system, as Ohio. In the gen- 
eral diffusion of her population over the surface of the state, in the 
number of her comparatively small freeholds, in the frequency of 
her villages, and the multitudes of her children, in the character, 
manners and habits of the people, she seems to us ripe for the adop- 
tion of this system. She will also have the high distinction of hav- 
ing been the first of the western states, who adopted it, and of see- 
ing her example, as it surely will be one day, followed by all the 
states ofthe west. We do not believe it possible for human wisdom 
to devise a cheaper, more efficient, and eligible system for render- 
ing the advantages of a common school education accessible, like 
air and water, to the whole community. [t is understood, that 
New England introduced it with some modifications from Scotland. 
Bonaparte, during his imperial career, proposed to the national in- 
stitute, to report the best possible system for extending the benefits 
of education to the whole community. They examined systems, 
and among others, those of Scotland and New England. They 
unanimously reported, that they considered this latter system, as the 
wisest and best result of human contrivance upon the subject, and 
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instead of reporting a new system, recgmmended the adoption of 
that of Massachusetts, with modifications fitted to the different cir- 
cumstances of the country. P 

The repoft before us is expressed with perspicuous brevity, 
accuracy and neatness, and we heartily wish success to the benev- 
olent exertions of the gentleman, who drew it up. 





The Confession of Jereboam O. Beauchamp, who was executed at Frank- 
fort, Ky. on the 7th of July, 1826, for the murder of Col. Solomon 
P. Sharp; written by himself: and poetry by Mrs. Ann Beauchamp, 
&c. &c. pp. 134. Bloomfield, Ky. 


Tue vile paper and printing of this pamphlet are in most per- 
fect keeping with the dark and horrible tragedy, which it narrates. 
The very name of the malefactor would have confirmed Captain 
Shandy in his faith in the mysterious effect of names, to influence 
the destiny ofthe party named. This mean looking and half ille- 
gible work has been read by three quarters of the readers in the 
western country, and by thousands elsewhere. We donot pro 
to give it an analysis of any detail. It is rather for the salutary 
lessons, which it is calculated to teach, than for any other purpose, 
that we have touched upon it. Apart from the interest of the sto- 
ry, it will be read on the other side of the mountains, as a striking 
and faithful sample of western idiom and dialect, among that clase 
of people, and that order of education and thinking, to which Beau- 
champ belonged. It bears every mark of authentic identity, and 
is, no doubt, the actual production of Beauchamp himself. 

Never was the trite maxim, ‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,’ more fully verified, thanin this story. There are hundreds 
of men in the western country, crowding into the learned profes- 
sions, with just about the same modicum of learning and discipline, 
attained by this unhappy man. We have seen multitudes of min- 
iature Beauchamps, who only wanted excitement, opportunity, 
a clear stage, and fair play, to have enacted a similar tragedy. ~ It 
is the same germ of character, which gives birth to the numberless 
pistolings, shootings, dirkings, assassinations and duels, which form 
such a bloody stain on the robe of the west. Most of the graceless 
sparks, who so readily imbrue their hands in blood, have had the 
same kind of training. It is high time, that we were all aware of 
the consequences of turning such men loose upon society. The 
master spirits of the country, who have any real claim to the 
character of patriots and philanthropists, ought to unite their in- 
fluence, to perform a solemn lustration, and to be taking measures, 
to redeem the honor of the country, correct public opinion, and 
arrest the gigantic mischief in its progress. 
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To return. In Beauchamp we have an example of a man of 
vigorous native powers, with vehement and unbridled passions, 
fostered by full feeding, want of the rod, and parental restraint, 
and with just learning enough, to excite fermentation in the brain, 
and effervescence at the heart. Like the wild ass’s colt, he lives in 
deserts in a moral sense, and associates only with animals, as wild, 
and as untrained, as himself. He repeats the mysterious word, 
‘honor, until he fancies himself an honorable man. His pinions 
are beginning to start, and he expects soon to alight upon society, a 
full fledged lawyer!! Hardly arrived at the term of majority, he 
meets Miss Ann Cook, retired to a romantic retreat, in a house 
situated in a grove, in one of the beautiful lawns in Kentucky. 
His feelings had been previously excited by the tale of her base 
seduction Col. Sharp, a man of high standing, shining talents, 
as a lawyer, and just in the situation, to add the venom of envy to 
the interest of this tale. All the warm blood of his heart is stir- 
red up by this meeting. She presents herself to his imagination, 
as the injured and betrayed damsel of romance. To fall in love 
with her at first sight was a thing of course, and viewing her 
through his medium of estimation, he probably thought not a whit 
the worse of her for the little slip, which she had made. She 
appears to be a keen, experienced, hackneyed adept, with the 
same class of principles with Beauchamp, but more intelligent and 
enlightened. She intuitively comprehends the best mode of pro- 
ducing effect upon her Johnny Raw. She affects indignant grief, 
and holds her head high in determination to have nothing more to 
say, or do with man; to take the veil of retirement, and eat bread 
moistened with tears. He entreats permission to converse with 
her, as a lover, or even as a Platonic friend. She shows again 
her sackcloth and weepers, and holds back in determination not to 
see him. This management is sustained, until she discovers, that 
she has raised the steam in her engine to an amount of power suf- 
ficient to move it to her purpose. She then opportunely relents; 
forsakes her seclusion; admits that his perseverance has won her 
love; but at the same time instructs him, that she had determined 
never to marry a man, until he was ready to pledge himself to mur- 
der Col. Sharp. Beauchamp, like a true knight, yields to any 
terms, which she chooses to impose, and is immediately stirring in 
the business. He meets Sharp; tells him, ‘he must fight him a 
duel; and in this part of the narrative gives us a faithful tran- 
script of the common language of duelists on such occasions. 

This ready zeal and devotion on the part of her lover, is reward- 
ed with herjand. But true to his word, Beauchamp does not for- 
get his pledged achievement during the dalliance of the honey 
moon. Sometimes this interesting piece of flesh, that has now be- 
come his, thinks it best to murder her former paramour herself, and 
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learns to be adroit im shooting a pistol. To be short with the hate- 
fv} story, Seauchamp finally redeems his pledge, and assassinates 
Col. Sharp. The righteous reactions of providence are manifest 
at once in the death of the seducer, and the detection of his mur- 
derer. Notwithstanding all the shuffling, and suborning, and tricks; 
and finesse, and acuteness of professional subtlety, sharpened by 
the leve of life, he is convicted, and sentenced to be hung. 

Then opens the second act of the drama. Mrs. B. with the 
high minded purpose of a Roman matron, and the unshrinking 
nerve of a female Werter, is determined to die with her husband. 
She actually follows him to a dark and miserable prison, and both 
are braced up to a strong paroxism of the heroics. It is an asto- 
nishing proof, how far people can become the dupes of a part, 
merely got up at first for stage effect, that she actually commits sui- 
cide, and dies before her husband. A very singular account of 
their religious creed, their notions of the moral character of suicide, 
their earnest prayers, and their full assurance of salvation is given, 
pp- 105,6,& 7. We can not give a more impressive view of the clo- 
sing act of the tragedy, than by extracting their own account of it 
in their own Janguage. 


‘ Thursday night, 10 o'clock, July 6th, 1826.—After we had taken the lauda- 
num last night, at about 12 o’clock, we remained on our knees some hours, at 
prayer, and then Jaid down, and placed our bodies in the fond embrace, in which 
‘we wished them interred. My wife laid her head on my right arm, with 
which I encircled her body, and tied my right hand to her left, upon her bosom. 
We also, as we laid side by side, confined our bodies together with an handker- 
chief, to prevent the struggles of death from severing us. Thus, we lay in prayer 
for hours, in the momentary expectation of dropping to sleep, to awake in eter- 
nity. Some little after day light, lreceived a hope and a confidence that my 
sins were forgiven, and in the joy of my soul, I shouted aloud, and awakened all 
within my reach, and told them what the blessed Redeemer had done forme. I 
have ever since longed, and prayed how soon it would please God, to take me to 
himself. But strange to man, near 24 hours have elapsed, without the laudanum 
having had any effect!! My wife puked about 2 o’clock this evening, and soon 
after took a smaller portion of laudanum. We took each, originally, the half 
of a vial ful!, which was about two inches long, and as large as a common sized 
man’sthumb. My wife is now asleep, I hope to wake no more in this world! 
Ihave no more jaudanum to take, and shall await the disposition which the 
Lord chooses to make of my body; content, that if I can not die with my wife, 
I shall ere this time to-morrow, be in the realms of eternal felicity.’ 

‘ Friday morning, 7 o’clock.—Between 12 and 2 o’clock, I am by the sentence 
of the law to be executed. I did hope, even till late last night, that ere now, the 
audanum-we had taken the night before, would have ended our calamities. But 
it has had no effect on me, and my wife has again despaired of its killing her, 
“notwithstanding she repeated the dose. She is so fearful of being left alive, with 
“no means to take her life, and no one to consolate aud strengthen her after my 
death, that I have, at her affectionate prayer, consented to join with her, and 
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each of us stab ourselves! I have all this morning, since midnight, tried to pre- 
vail with her, to await the will of heaven, without making any further attempts 
upon herself; but it is all fruitless. She says, I shall never be buried, till she is 
also dead, even if she is to starve herself todeath. And she so fears the miseries 
which the misguided sympathy of her friends may bring upon her, after my death, 
by attempting to thwart her purpose, that she has melted my heart to an acqui- 
escence in her will; for I had last night resolved to make no farther attempts 
upon myself. But oh! I pity her so much! I can refuse her nothing, she prays 
of metodo. I commit myself, for forgiveness, upon the mercy of an al] merciful 


God, who has forgiven all the sins of my life, and will forgive,.I hope, this last. 


wicked act, that carfies me to eternity.’ 

‘ DIRECTIONS FOR OUR BURIAL.—We do not wish our faces uncovered, af- 
ter we are shrouded, particularly after we are removed to Bloomfield. We wish 
to be placed with my wife’s head on my right arm, and that confined round upon 
her bosom.’ 

‘The following scrawl was written a few minutes before he was taken out to be 
executed, and while his wife was in the agonies of death. 

‘Your husband is dying happy! For you I lived—for you! die! I hear you 


groan! I hope you may yet be recovered—If you are, live till it is God’s will te. 


take you, and prepare to meet me in a better world! 
‘ Your dying husband, 
‘J. 0. BEAUCHAMP. 
‘My BELOVED ANNA.’ 


This chilling extract cannot fuil to furnish useful reflections in 
another point of view. Doesit not hold up to ministers of the gos- 
pel a strong warning, to be cautious in their representations of the 
efficacy of repentance in the last moments, and the ground of hope 
derived from the undoubting convictions of the dying, that they are 
going straight to heaven? These two people, already guilty of mur- 
der, and not repenting of their deed, and in the very act of commit- 
ting suicide, are persuaded, that they shall wake up among the 
blessed! 

We have not space for the crowd of reflections, that must force 
themselves upon every reader of this story. Parents cannot fail to 
derive hints from this terrible catastrophe, touching their duty in 
governing, and rearing their children. Mothers, too, may jearn 
much respecting the kind of reading and discipline, proper for their 
daughters.. We suspect, we can make a very probable conjecture, 
what kind of books composed Miss Ann Cook’s library, and the prin- 
ciples, in which she was indoctrinated. Mothers will eventually 
learn, that no external graces and ornaments, that no stperficial ac- 
quirements and accomplishments, that no tinsel brilliancy of powers 
of conversation, derived from the perusal of novels, romances and 
plays, can supply the deficiency of sober sense, early restriction, 
and religious principle and discipline. There is stern lesson, too, 


in this narrative for that basest of all characters, a deliberate, and: 


persevering seducer. 
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There is very little interest in those details of the book, that 
have no direct bearing to elucidate the story, of which we have 
given but a very compressed abridgment. Amidst all its prosing 
ae, and all its peculiarities of western idiom, and all its vio- 
ations of the king’s english, there is abundant evidence that each 
possessed a gifted and an uncommon mind. The ruin of both, 
probably, resulted from defective education, and the want of early 
training and example. Notwithstanding all the loathing and hor- 
ror inspired in well principled minds by reading this tale of seduc- 
tion, murder, suicide, and the just execution of a malefactor, even 
in such minds there is a kind of sympathy with the unshrinking and 
terrible perseverance ofthese persons in their purposes, increased, 
“wrt by indignation towards the object of their vengeance, that 

as been very generally felt. Very tew, we suspect, have read 
this story, without some relentings of pity for this ill fated pair, 
who so dreadfully expiated their misguided principles. 

Of the poetry it is only necessary to remark, that it is execra- 
ble, or maudlin ina degree to defy all criticism. No document was 
ever issued from the press, which more strongly inculcated the ne- 
cessity of christian training and example, enlightened and thorough 
education, and the vigilant watching and the early restraint of pa- 
rental authority, than the story before us. It is announced, that 
tragedies and novels have grown, or are to grow out of these trans: 
actions. We hope that free thinking ladies will not be fortified in 
their errors, by seeing this story and this ill fated pair murdered 
anew on the stage, or in a novel, and this wretched business held 
up, asan example. The coarse and rough hewn narrative, as it 
stands, has deep and tragic interest. Present it in any other form, 
and such are the associations necessarily connected with it, that we 
predict, it will terminate in a flat farce, 











CINCINNATI in 1826. By B. Drake and E. D. Mansriexp. 
pp- 100. Cincinnati: Morgan, Lodge & Fisher. 


Tuts is a plain, sensible, and well written sketch of the fertile 
country, in the centre of which Cincinnati is situated, followed by a 
lucid and interesting account of the city. We have looked overa 
great many of these topographical publications, and we have 
scarcely seen one, which comprises so much exact information in 
so small a compass. It contains a faithful and clear exposition of 
the astonishing growth of the city, and discloses the bases of its 
prosperity. It appears that 128 brick and 52 frame buildings 
of importance were erected during the past year, and yet emi- 
grants complain, that there are no houses for rent. Improve- 
ments of every description, of beauty and utility, have advanced in 
a corresponding proportion. The predictions of the future growth 
of the city, predicated on the analogy ofthe past, appear to us well 
founded. We hope the diligent and ingenious compilers will be 
compensated for their trouble—and instead of making quotations, 
we refer our readers to the work itself. 

That Cincinnati is not far behind her Atlantic sisters, even in 
literary progress, take the following, as a demonstration. Ten 
years ago there were very few, if any school books, published in our 
city, or any where in the western country, except at Pittsburgh. 
We had only three weekly Gazettes; no paper mill, or type foundry, 
and but one book store. 

At present we have eight newspapers, viz: one daily, four se- 
mi weekly, and three weekly papers, and we see proposals for one 
or two more. Nine, or ten papers surely ought to be sufficient to 
indoctrinate a city thirty years old in all the passingnews. Nor do 
we discover, that these journals are at aJl behind the same number 
printed in any Atlantic city, in their amount of general intelligence 
and smartness. In the main points of value in such works, facility 
in managing the terms of party crimination, we are clear, that we 
can maintain a respectable competition. A medical monthly work 
has, also, been recently commenced, which is more particularly noti- 
ced in a preceding page. ‘Two paper mills are now in succesc- 
ful operation, one containing four, and the other six vats. A res- 
pectable type foundry is, also, carried on by O. & H. Wells, where 
every description of type, usually made in any part of the Uni- 
ted States, may be procured, and at as low rates, as can be obtained 
in New York, or Philadelphia. They also construct first rate prin- 
tog presses, numbers of which are annually shipped to the east and 
south; where the demand, as well as in the west, is constantly in- 
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creasing. In this valuable establishment nearly thirty persons are 
constantly employed, and every article necessary to constitute a 
complete printing house, either for newspapers, job or book work, 
may be found, even to ball skins, type cases and printing ink. , 

We notice with equal pride and pleasure the great and increas- 
ing demand for school books, and other elementary works, as well 
as books of ahigher order, and more scientific character. The re- 
cent improvement, introduced into the school system of Ohio, is 
highly honorable to her legislators, and auspicious to our hopes for 
the rising generation, so numerously dispersed over her fertile hills 
and vallies. 

In evidence, too, of intellectual improvement and the march of 
intellect among us, we have several colleges, which have been lib- 
erally endowed, and have had learned professors appointed for 
them. Hundreds of our forest sons, from the lakes to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, are here pursuing their studies in the higher depart- 
ments of literature and science. Where the hardy yeoman forty 
years ago pursued the buffalo, or the bear, or dreaded the lurking 
ambush of the savage, these splendid edifices now rear their domes 
above the forest trees. 

We cannot here omit naming a circumstance in corroboration 
of these hasty remarks. In the establishment from which this 
journal is issued, three presses are steadily employed, where have 
been published within the last six or seven months, at least 9000 
spelling books—7000 Murray’s introduction and english reader— 
6000 english grammars—2000 arithmeticks—15000 primers and 
chap books for children—and 60,000 almanacks; all of which 
have a ready and rapid sale. The publishers of the ‘Liberty Hall 
and Cincinnati Gazette, and some other printers of the city are 
also engaged in the publication of school books and other valuable 
and useful works. Several book stores might also be noticed, some 
of which may be said to compete with those of eastern cities, 

Four or five highly respectable female and other academies 
within the town, contain from fifty to one hundred pupils each. 
And nearly fifty common schools are respectfully noticed in the 
interesting statistical publication of Messrs. Drake and Mansriezp, 
which has attracted our particular attention, and is honorable to 
the taste and general character of our citizens. 

Intelligence of this pleasing character, evincing actual improve- 
ment in mind, morals and manners, is quite as cheering to the en- 
lightened patriot and philanthropist, as projected, or completed 
schemes of rail roads, and canal and steamboat navigation. 

When we speak of these manifestations of improvement among 
us, we would by no means be understood to imply, that they are 
concentered here, or confined to this city. On the contrary, we 
have only given them, as indexes of general improvement through 
the whole western country. There are a great number of towns, 
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which, in proportion to their size, maintain an honorable rivalry 
with us in all these points. Among them it would be injustice, to 
overlook our sister city, Lexington. We advert with pride to her 
flourishing University, her distinguished professors, and her medi- 
caland law schools, which in the number oftheir pupilsand graduates 
have already vied with the ancient institutions of the north. The 
fame of the two latter schools is blazoned over all the west. Her 
lawyers, especially, in their acuteness, firmness of nerve, copia verbo- 
rum, and dexterity in cutting, if not untying the Gordian knot of an 
‘intricate case, have an estimation even beyond the famous‘ Philadel- 
phia lawyers.’ Perhaps there is no town in the United States, 
where, among an equal number of people, so many will be found, 
able, and disposed to joinin a literary conversation, as in Lexington. 
There is, in fact, a rough shod energy of intellect diffused over all 
‘Old Kentucky,’ which, when properly trained, will make her as 
fruitful in literature, as she is now in flour and tobacco. 

Still farther south is the growing town of Nashville, with its flour- 
ishing college, and learned president, its rising expectations, its fash- 
ionable circles, graced with more than one female, whose fame, as a 
bas bleu, extends farther, than the three leagues, over which Dulci- 
nea’s charms were admitted to have no compeer. 

On the opposite side of the Ohio, on the Wabash, Mr. Philoso- 

her Owen has replaced the laborious and minute despotism of the 

armonists with a charmingly relaxed, social, dancing system of 
‘circumstances,’ which was to generate so much knowledge and 
goodness, as to make them mere drugs inthe market. The Jack- 
“Ketch tie of the ‘odious monopoly’ of marriage was to be so much 
loosened, as that whenever husband and wife should happen to pout, 
and look sullen, they were only to declare, that they were tired of 
each other, and look out better next time. 

The famous Miss Wright, still lower down, is cheering the forests 
back of Memphis, with the brilliancy of literary sotrees, and holding 
up the benevolent example of a project for emancipating negroés, 
when they shall have made ‘a little more’ cotton. 

Natchez and New Orleans, too, have their distinguished literary 
circles, where the ‘ knowing ones’ from the Atlantic country, who 
came with the confident expectation of lighting their candle in the 
midst of darkness, find its beams eclipsed, and that it might as well 
be under a bushel. 

In fact, there is nothing deep in science, or polished in literature, 
or pretending in learning, or long-winded in oratory, or full even to 
bursting in the inspiration of the muse, in the Atlantic country, which 
may not, to adopt the language of our Swedenborgian friends, find 
its ‘correspondency’ here. At this moment, we have, for example, 
in this, our city, our travelling poetess, the exact pattern of her At- 
lantic archetype, the famous Mrs. Royall, or rather we should sa 
* Mrs. Walter Scott.” Like her model, our authoress dribbles the 
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unction without measure upon her friends, and plays ¢cut and 
thrust’ with her enemies without mittens. Ifher satirical verses 
fall something short of those of Juvenal and Persius and Horace and 
Boileau and Pope and Young and Gifford in polish, and delicacy and 
poetry, she proves her legitimate connection with the family, by a 
concentrated, caustic vinegar of venom, equal to any of them. 

We will answer, that there is no place in the world, of the 
size of our city, more fruitful in projects, and patents, and gim- 
cracks of all sorts, some of unquestionable, and some of doubtful 
utility. We have new patent projects for raising wind, water, fire, 
and steam-power. Thirty manufactories in view emit black co- 
jumns of patent steam smoke from their funnels. We travel to 
New Orleans and Pittsburgh by patent power. We get our water 
in patent barrels, tubs, and buckets, cut in nests, and a barrel within 
a barrel, from a green pine log, almost as quick, as one could say 
Jack Robinson. Our tomb-stones are sawed by patent. Our lower 
country beaus despatch one another with patent, percussion-lock 
pistols. ‘The body is robed for its last sleep in patent steam-loom 
muslin, and epitaphs have been made, time out of mind, by patent. 
In short, we have patents to facilitate and abridge all labor, and 
alleviate all difficulties, but sin, death, and taxes, which, unluckily, 
in the midst of all sorts of improvements, stubbornly remain 
in statu quo. 

It would be a proud anticipation for a fourth of July orator, 
and not without vraisemblance, to predict, that we shall shortly 
make aerial voyages to the moon, and get green peas and aspara- 
gus thence every month in the year, and have a complete vocabu- 
lary of the lunarian dialect; that we shall legislate by steam pow- 
er; and make patent automaton bronze orators, who will be able 
to spout orations from the time they are put in operation, without 
let, hindrance, molestation, blushing, fatigue, or exhaustion of matter 
or lungs, until they are worn out; that we shall be able to manu- 
facture patent newspaper editors, with one body, and a double 
face, like Janus, one mouth calling names in favor of the adminis- 
tration, and the other against it. 

For ourselves, we would be glad, that some inventive mechani- 
cian would present a model of a patent wooden reviewer. We 
think, that without infringing upon copy rights, we might select 
some ten, or a dozen unvarying phrases of praise and censure from 
existing reviews, which, issued in the proper permutations and com- 
binations, might pass for responses from the shrine of Apollo. We 
are aware, how much wear and tear of body and brain it would 
save us, and should be duly thankful. Who can foresee, where all 
our contemplated improvements will end? 

We have had the pleasure of visiting tie two Museums of this 
city. Those of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, no doubt, 
excel them in the number of their curiosities, and the general 
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splendor of their display. But to see such numerous and magni- 
ficent collections from the several kingdoms of nature, so happily 
arranged, in such large and commodious apartments, in a city, lit- 
tle more than thirty years old, is the circumstance that excites 
surprize. Taking into view the recent origin of this city, they 
struck us with more effect, than any, we have seen in the United 
States. For a compendious description of the character and num- 
ber of the curiosities in each, we extract the following from ‘ Cin- 
cinnati in 1826.’ 


DorFEvILte’s Western Museum now contains, 100 mammoth and arctic el- 
ephant bones ; 50 bones of the megalonix ; 33 quadrupeds; 500 birds; 200 fishes; 
5,000 invertebral animals; 1,000 fossils; 3,500 minerals; 525 botanical speci- 
mens; 3,125 medals, coins, and tokens; 150 specimensof Egyptian antiquities; 
215 American antiquities ; 112 coloured microscopic designs ; cosmoramic, optic, 
and prismorama views of American scenery and buildings; the Tatooed head ofa 
New Zealand chief; together with about 500 specimens of miscellaneous curios- 
ties. The Museum also contains several specimens of the fine arts. Among 
them, a fine transparency, representing the Battle of New-Orleans, executed by 
a lady of thiscity. It has also an elegant Grgan; The whole neatly and scien- 
tifically arranged, in an extensive suite of rooms, on the corner of Main and Se» 
cond streets. 

One of the original objects of the Society, was to establish courses of lectures, 
illustrative of the various articles in the Museum. Such lectures have already 
been delivered by several gentlemen, and the practice is every way worthy of 
being continued. 

Letron’s Cincinnati Museum, is kept in two spacious halls in the second 
and third stories of the brick building, at the corner of Main and Fourth streets. 
It was commenced in this city, by Messrs. Letton and Willet, in the year 1818, 
The upper hall is principally occupied by wax-figures. The Museum contains 
about 200 birds, 40 animals, 2,000 minerals, 50 mammoth bones, 23 wax-figures, 
besides a variety of Indian antiquities, marine shells, and miscellaneous arti- 
eles. The number of yearly subscribers is about 500. A course of lectures 
on Ancient and Modern History, has recently been delivered in this institution. 


These Museums, in their general features, have an aspect, simi- 
lar to those in the Atlantic country. They differ in one point, 
and this difference is decidedly to their advantage, in the compari- 
son. The chief efforts have been directed towards procuring na- 
tive curiosities, and particularly from the western country, a region 
so fruitful in interest, not only in the splendor of its existing animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, but in the abundance of its im- 
pressive and inexplicable organic remains, and memorials of the 
ruins of a world gone by. We read in a hundred publications 
about the proofs of the existence of former races here, of a charac- 
ter widely diflerent from the present natives. In these Museums, 
we have the palpable evidences of touch and vision. Webave a 
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numerous and noble collection of vases, idols, trinkets, utensils, and 
weapons, monuments of their worship, their domestic modes of life, 
their personal ornaments, and proofs that they, also, had the horrid 
art of shedding blood. We look round us, and see the grinning 
sculls of these past generations, placed beside the idols, that the 
living subject worshipped, the vases, from which they drank, and 
prepared their food, and the tinsel ornaments, that prove, that they 
were the same slaves of vanity with the savage and social races of 
the present day. Our conjectures draw no definite conclusions 
from the rust, that covers their copper toys. We leave others to 
theorize, and infer the identity of their worship with that of the 
Bramins. But in these huge organic remains of beasts, in these 
sculls and bones, in all stages of decay, we read the same affecting 
lesson, that has a hundred times forced itself upon us, as we have 
contemplated, in the depths of the deserts, the mounds, from which 
they were dug. We hear a voice, and it cries to us, that every 
thing passes away, but virtue and truth, and the unchanging reali- 
ties of the invisible world. 

This subject will be resumed in a future number. 

















NOTICES OF CONTEMPLATED WORKS. 





Tue Editor of this journal has been for a considerable time occupied in pre~ 
paring for the press, a condensed GEOGRYPHY AND HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN STATES. 

Gentlemen of popular talents in each of these States are engaged to furnish 
the requisite original and authentic information; and the author himself has 
spent twelve years inexploring the country. No exertions or expense will be 
spared to render this a standard book of its kind. Every one who wishes to 
possess accurate information respecting this interesting and advancing region, 
must be aware, that no work of the kind contemplated, yet exists, and that 
the views which have hitherto been taken of it, have been meagre, general and 
incorrect, 

To present a striking and accurate picture of the country, its civil divisions, 
its progressive population and statistics, outlines of the origin and progress of 
each state, an abridgment of its civil history, and portraits of the hardy and 
adventurous men who laid its foundations; these are the objects of this work. 
Appended to it will be a dissertation upon the physical aspect and natural his- 
tory of the valley of the Mississippi, and the character of the savages who in- 
habit it. It will be accompanied by elegant and accurate maps of the country, 
embracing each state from actual surveys. 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION.—The work will be comprised in two large 
octavo volumes, of 550 pages each. 

It wil! be handsomely printed on good paper, bound in boards, and delivered 
to subscribers at Srx Doxiuars the set, making at least eleven hundred pages 
ef letter press printing. 

It is expected the work will be put to press by the first of September ensu- 
ing, and completed with the least possible delay. 

Holders of subscription papers west of the mountains, are respectfully reques- 
ted to return them as soon as convenient, to the. Author, or to N. & G. 
GuI.rorp, Book-sellers, Cincinnati. 


He takes leave to inform the patrons of this work—that general views of 
the valley of the Mississippi, its geology, temperature, climate, soil, produc- 
tions, trees, plants, beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, its inhabitants, savage and civi- 
lized, together with their religion, character and manners; and the civil histo- 
ry of the country from its discovery and settlement down to the present time, 
comprising the amount of the first volume of the work, is already prepared for 
the press. The civil history of Louisiana. has been in a considerable degree 
compiled from unedited French manuscripts in the archives of state in New- 
Orleans. The history of that part of the late war, which had its theatre in 
this country, was necessarily compiled from existing published documents. But 
in condensing it, and interweaving anecdotes relating to it, and correcting it 
from the accounts of those, who were conspicuous actors in it, he hopes, that 
he has given a form to it, which will cause it to be read with interest. His chief 
aim has been to present in the smallest bulk, the greatest amount of informa- 
tion, touching the geography and history of the country, which he could com- 
press into it. To an attentive perusal of all the published information, that 
could be obtained, and all the written communications, so obligingly furnished 
by his friends, he has added the fruits of his personal observation of twelve 
years’ residences and journeyings in all parts of the country. The topographi- 
cal geography of Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi, is completed, and he- 
hopes, that the work will be ready to put to press early in September. Our 
patrons in the Atlantic country, who hold subscription papers, are respectfully’ 
requested to return them to Hinx1arp, Gray & Co. Boston. 








































































CONTEMPLATED WORKS. 


Wit be put to press in this city, in a few days, 4 biographical memoir of 
the late Mrs. RISK of this city; together with extracts from her letters and diary. 
Those, who remember the character of her correspondence with the late presi- 
dent of the American Bible Society, the lamented Mr. Boupinor, will need no 
other evidence of the talents of this distinguished lady. The work is expected 
to form an octavo volume of about 300 pages. 





A TREATISE ON HORSES—including history, description, breeding, 
raising, training, valuc, diseases and cures, accompanied with correct likenesses 
of some of the best English and American. Compiled from the most approved 
authorities. By JAMES W. GAZLAY, Cincinnati. 


A NEW AND EASY INTRODUCTION TO ARITHMETICK—contain- 
ing a due proportion of examples in federal money, and adapted to the minds 


of CritpRrEN :—being illustrated by questions similar to those of PESTA- 
LOZZ1.—Cincinnati. 





SKETCHES of a tour to the Lakes, of the characters and customs of the 
Chippeway Indians, and of incidents connected with the treaty of Fond du 
Lac, by Thomas L. M‘Kenny, of the Indian Department, and Joint Commis- 
sioner with his Excellency Gov. Cass, in negotiating the treaty; also a Voca- 
bulary of the Algic or Chippeway Language, formed in part, and as far as it 
goes, upon the basis of one furnished by the Hon. Albert Gallatin: Ornamen- 
ted with twenty-nine engravings of the scenery of Lake Superior, Indian Likce- 
nesses, Costumes, &c. F. LUCAS, Jr. BALTIMORE. 











THE PRAIRIE: anovel. By the AurHor or THE Spy, Pioneers, &c 
In two vols. 12mo. CAREY, LEA & CAREY, Puriapevpnta. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. By the AurHor or Waver.y 
Ta two vols. CAREY, LEA & CAREY, Puitaperpnia. 



























NOW IN PRESS. 





THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE: 
With a preliminary view of the rise and progress of the French Revolution. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. ; 


The work commences with a brief, but very masterly sketch of the state 
of Europe, at the close of the American Revolution: then turning more 
particularly to France; its peculiar situation, the manners of the people, 
the nature of its government, the singular character of its society during the 
last years of the unfortunate Louis, are depicted with all the force of the au- 
thor. Thisis followed by a-general view or history of the French Revolution, 
until the end of the reign of terror; and it may well be supposed, that in such 
a field, scenes of more than dramatic effect are not wanting. Those wel] known 
events, which, recorded in the journals of the day, afforded no common inter- 
est, become in the hands of the AuTHoR or WAVERLY, pictures which are not 
exceeded in the delineations of his own wonderful conceptions. The ferocious 
character of Rebespierre and Marat, and the unprincipled sagacity of Talley- 
rand and Fouche; the honorable patriotism of Lafayette, the vast, but ardent 
genius of a Burke, and the chivalrous gallantry of a Murat and Dessaix—stand 


before us, the living pictures of men, who will be prominent in the annals of 
iuture ages. 








NOW IN PRESS. 


Thus introduced, the life and actions of Napo.ron himself rise upon us with 
deep and lively interest. Commencing with his earliest years, and collecting 
the few, but striking anecdotes which marked him from his cradle, the author 
describes with more detail than has yet been given, the succeeding military and 
puiee actions of his life. On these it would be out of place here to dwell; 

ut we may remark, that in the descriptions of several of the battles, the 
marches over almost impracticable mountains, and threugh pathless deserts, 
and many of those numerous events which we all ourselves remember, the wri- 
ter seems to rise with the brilliancy of his subject, and to exceed in real narra- 
tive, his own unequalled powers in romance. 

Of the political feelings with which the work is written, it may be sufficient 
to say, that, as might be expected, the author is one, whose country and senti- 
ments do not permit him to be led away by any overwce:pag admiration, or 
unworthy prejudices. 

The work will be comprised in two handsome octavo volumes, and will be 
delivered to subscribers in extra gilt binding, at five dollars, payable on deli- 
very. CAREY, LEA & CAREY, PHILADELPHIA. 

; N. & G. GUILFORD, CINCINNATI. 


THE JUVENILE ARITHMETICK and Scuoxar’s Guipe; 
wherein theory and practice are combined and adapted to the capacities of 
young beginners; containing a due proportion in federal money : and the whole 
being illustrated by numerous questiens similar to those of PESTALOZZ]I. 

By MARTIN RUTER, A. M.—N. & G. GUILFORD, Cincinnati. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR IN FAMILIAR LECTURES, ac- 
companied by a COMPENDIUM; embracing a new systematic order of par- 
sing, a new system of punctuation, exercises in false syntax, and a key to the 
exercises: designed for the use of schools and private learners. Fifth edition, 
enlarged and much improved. ' 


By SAMUEL KIRKHAM.—N. &. G. GUILFORD, Cincinnarr. 


+ ee 


CASES, decided in the Supreme Court of Ohio, upon the 
Circuit, and at a Special Session at Columbus. December, 1826. Reported 
in conformity with theact of Assembly. By CHARLES HAMMOND, Attor- 
ney at Law. Vol. Il. part 2. 

MORGAN, LODGE & FISHER, Cincinnartt. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Tue Famity Puysician;comprising rules for the prevention and cure of Dis- 
eases, calculated particularly for the inhabitants of the western country, and 
tor those who navigate its waters; with a dispensatory and appendix. By a 
graduate ofthe Pennsylvania University, and honorary member of the medical 
society of Philadelphia. W. Hill Woodward, Cincinnati. 

The American Vine Dresser’s Guide: Being a Treatise on the cultivation of 
the vine and the process of wine making, adapted to the soil of the United States. 
By John James Dufour, formerly of Switzerland, cultivator of the vine from 
his childhood, and for the last twenty-five years, occupied in that line of busi- 
ness—first in Kentucky, and now on the borders of the Ohio, Vevay, Indians. 
8S. J. Browne, Cincinnati. 

An English Grammar for children; according to the Elementary method of 
Pestalozzi: containing easy lesson’s in composition, whereby young persons 
inay acquire the habit of speaking and writing correctly. By John Locke, au- 
thor of Outlines of Botany, and Principal of Cincinnati Female Academy. Wm 
M. & O. Farnsworth, Jun. Cincinnati. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The American Songster:—A collection of popular songs. N. & G. Guiix 
ford, Cincinnati. 

Recollections of the last ten years, passed in occasional residences and jour- 
neyings in the valley of the Mississippi, from Pittsburgh and the Missouri, to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from Florida to the Spanish Fronticr. By Timothy 
Flint. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. Boston. 8vo. pp. 395. 

Francis Berrian, or the Mexican Patriot. Cummings, Hilliard & Co.— 
Boston. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 299 & 285. 

The Hunter, and other Poems. By Micah P. Flint. Cummings, Hilliard, 
& Co. Boston. 12mo. pp. 147. 

Elements of Mineralogy, adapted to the Use of Seminaries and Private Stu- 
dents. ByJ. L. Comstock, M. D. Boston. 8. G. Goodrich. 8vo. pp. 328. 

A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the French Tongue. By M. De 
Levizac. New Edition. New York. 12mo. pp. 444. 

Commentaries on American Laws. By James Kent. Vol. I. New York. O. 
Halstead. ' 

A Digest of the Laws of the United States, including an Abstract of the Ju- 
dicial Decisions relating to the Constitutional and Statutory Law, with ‘Notes 
Explanatory and Historical. By Thomas F. Gordon. Philadelphia. Philip 
H. Nicklin. 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Elements of Descriptive Geometry, with their Application to Spherical 
Trigonometry, Spherical Projections, and Warped Surfaces. By Charles Da- 
vis, Professor of Mathematics in the Military Academy, West Point. Philadel- 
phia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. 

Remarks on the Practicability and Expediency of establishing a Rail Road 
on one or more Routes from Boston to Connecticut River. By the Editor of 
the “* Boston Daily Advertiser... Boston. 8vo. pp. 71. 

Russian Tales. Translated from the French of Count Xavier de Maistre, 
Author of the ‘ Leper of Aost.? Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 12mo. pp. 200. 

A correct View of the whole Internal Navigation of the United States, natu- 
ral and artificial, present and prospective. Philadelphia. With Maps. Carey 
& Lea. 8vo. 

A letter toan English Gentleman on the Libels and Calumnies on America, 
by British Writers and Reviewers. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. Price 37 1-2 
cents. 

Letters of Ann Cook, late Mrs. Beauchamp, to her Friend in Maryland, 
containing a short History of her Life. Washington. Price 50 cents. 

The Rivals of Arcadia, an Old Story of the New World. Boston. Wells & 
Lilly. 12mo. pp. 270. 

The Tennessean ; a Novel, Founded on Facts. By Mrs. Anne Royal. New 
Haven. 12mo. pp. 372. 

Tariff of Duties; a correct Edition, Embracing the latest Corrections from 
the Treasury Department. Revised and prepared by Thomas K. Dubois. New 
York. Malone Day. 

Lectures on the Elements of Political Economy. By Thomas Cooper, M. 
D. President of the South Carolina College and Professor of Chemistry and Po, 
litical Economy. Columbia. Doyle E. Sweeny. 1826. 

Observations on Colombia, in the Years 1824, 1825. By an Officer in the U. 
States’ Army. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. pp. 303. 

Rough Notes, taken during some rapid Journeys across the Pampas and a- 
mong the Andes. By CaptainF. B. Head. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 12mo. pp. 
264. 

A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the Necessity and Practicability of form- 
ing & Code of the Laws of England; to which is annexed the New Bankrupt 
Law, arranged in the Method of Domat’s Civil Law, and in a Style suited to 
the humblest capacity, proposed to be adopted as the Form of the Statute Law 
of the Realm. By Crofton Uniacke, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, 
and late Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court of the Province of Nova Scotia. 

Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 8vo. pp. 52. 

Recollections of the Life of John O'Keeffe. Written by Himself. Philadel- 

phia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. pp. 216 and 234. 



















































NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Honor O’Hara; a Novel. By Ann Maria Porter. New York. 2 vols. 
i2mo. pp. 343 aad 336. 

The Tor Hill. By the Author of‘ Brambletye House.’ Philadelphia. Ca- 
rey & Lea. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 273 and 288. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century, in a Series of Letters, written during a 
a Residence at Rome in the Years 1817, 1818. New York. J. & J. Harper. 2 
vols. 12mo. ; 

The Last of the Lairds. By the author of ‘ Annals of the Parish,’ ‘The En- 
tail, &c. New York, J. & J. Harper. 12mo. 

Secret Memuirs of the Royal Family of France, during the Revolution, with 
original and authentic Anecdotes of contemporary Sovereigns, &c. Now first 
published from the Journal, Letters, Conversations of the Princess Lambelle. 
By a Lady of Rank. With a Cypher of the Secret Correspondence of Marie 
Antoniette. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. pp. 447. 

Anna Ross; a Story for Children. By the Author of ‘ Decision.’ Palermo, 
and Other Poems. By Mrs. Felicia Hemans. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
Bvo. pp. 480. 

The Forest Sanctuary; and Other Poems. By Mrs. Felicia Hemans. Bos- 
ton. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 8vo. pp. 231. 

An Inquiry concerning that Disturbed State of the Vital Functions usually 
denominated Constitutional Irritation. By Benjamin Travers, F. R. S. New 
York. H. Stevenson. 

The Young Rifleman’s Comrade; a Narrative of his Military Adventures, 
Captivity, and Shipwreck. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 12mo. pp. 308. 

Tales by the O’Hara Family. Second Series. Containing The Nowlandg, 

’ and Peter of the Castle. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Almack’s; a Novel. New York. J.& J. Harper and Others. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 295 and 304. 

An sien on the Morbid Sensibility of the Stomach and Bowels. By James 
Johnson, M. D. of the Royal College of Physicians. Philadelphia. B. & T. 
Kite. 

Six Months’ Residence and Travels in Central America, through the free 
States of Nicaragua, and particularly Costa Rica. By John Hall. New-York. 

Observations on Italy. By the late John Bell. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 
12mo. pp. 331. 

Lady of the Manor. Vol. III. Being a Seriesof Conversations on the Sub- 
ject of Confirmation. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

Hints for the Improvement of Early Education and Nursery Discipline. 
New Edition. Dover, N. H. L. C. Stevens. 18mo. pp. 112. 

Paul Jones. A Romance. By Allan Cunningham, Author of ‘Sir Marma- 
duke Maxwell,’ &c. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 3vols. 12mo. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley Murray, in a Series of Letters, 
written by Himself. With a Preface and Continuation of the Memoirs; by E- 
lizabeth Frank. 

Village Tales, or RecoWections of By-past Times. By Oliver Oakwood. 
12mo. Price 75 cents. 
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E. H. FLINT, 
HAS OPENED A BOOK-STORE, 
Corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets, lower side of the Upper Market, 
CINCINNATI: 


Wuere he has a general assortment of school books, geographies, atlasseg, 
stationary, &c. His assortment at present is small, but comprises many inter- 
esting and valuable works, particularly upon the history and geography of the 
western country. He has many books, that were selected, to form part of a 
private library. He intends soon to import from Boston and Philadelphia, a 
complete assortment of books, stationary, engravings, &c. and to keep on hand 
all the new publications of interest. Having recently commenced the business 
of sending books to all the chief towns and villages im the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, he will be able to make up packages with neatness, and transmit them 
with safety and despatch, to any town in the western, and south western coun- 
try. Being determined to devote himself to that business, and to make annual 
visits to those towns and villages, he solicits orders of this kind; for which he 
will charge very moderate commissions. He will, also, sel] books at auction, 
if transmitted with that object. He will endeavor to merit confidence by 
punctuality and attention, and will thankfully acknowledge the smallest favor. 





In making the attempt to establish a Lrrerary Journat in the 
West, the Publishers hope to enlist the good wishes and patronage 
of the public in its favor as a west country production. 

As the price of the work is extremely low—containing more 


matter, than is given, for the like sum, in any similar publication 


printed in the English language, it is hoped, that all those who feel 


disposed to patronize it, will exert themselves to obtain subscri- 


bers; and when convenient, to make payment in advance. 













THE 
WESTERN 


MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1897. 








HISTORY OF LOUISIANA. 



























We have read no colonial history, which to us possessed more 
interest, than that of the colony of Louisiana. The French are 
an interesting people at home, or abroad. They are peculiarly 
so in the early stages of their settlements in the vast forests of the 
Mississippi. They showed a curious compound of their own na- 
tive complaisance, insouciance, and perpetual gaiety, with the 
stern and silent gravity of the Indians, among whom they dwelt, 
and a part of whose character soon became incorporated with 
theirs. The French in the old world are naturally a war-like 
people. In the new world, although they dwelt among ferocious 
and bloody savages, intermarried with them, became attached to. 
their ways, and in their turn were remarkable for the power, which 
they possessed, of winning their confidence and affections, and al- . 
though they were either the chivalrous soldiers of Louis 14th, or 
descendants from them, they became a mild, timid and pastoral 
race of people, the Dorians of the western world. The present 
creoles manifest on all occasions a sufficient amount of spirit, and 
become excellent soldiers, but are naturally a mild and pacific peo- 
ple, wonderfully fond of their paternal soil, and strongly attached 
to the habits of pastoral life. A curious anecdote, illustrating the 
tendency of the French character to lose its natural war-like pro- 
pensities in the forests of the Mississippi, occurs in the annals of 
their wars with the united English and Chickasaws. M de Bien- 
ville, in 1736, marched up the Mobile against them with a very con- 
siderable force. A battle was fought, and the French had the 
worst of the conflict. At the same time the Chickasaws had been 
assailed on their nothern borders by the French from the Illinois, 
who marched down upon them, to make a diversion in favor of M 
de Bienville. When the united’English and Chickasaws met them, 
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they, also, were compelled to fly. It is related, as a ludicrous cir- 
cumstance, that the Illinois French, when they marched upon the 
foe, appeared before them with wool sacks in front of their bodies, 
as a shield against the arrows and balls. ‘The circumstance exci- 
ted great glee among the English and Indians, who took aim at the 
legs of these pastoral warriors, who evinced their estimation of the 
value of legs, and the uselessness of wool sacks, by running at the 
top of their speed. - ’ ” , 


Chateaubriand says, that when the English founded a colony 
the first building which they reared was a tavern, and that the first 
thought of the French was to construct a fort, and of the Spanish 
in the old time to build a church. There was a striking and man- 
ifest difference between French and Spanish policy in managing 
the Indians. The Spanish founded missions, and meditated to se- 
cure their co-operation and fidelity by binding them to the Spanish 
cause by the strong and invisible ties of religion. ‘The French en- 
tered their wig-wams, hunted with them, wooed their wives and 
daughters, played the amiable among them, and began by affect- 
ing an affection for them, which they did not feel, and ended by be- 
coming actually attached to them and their ways of life. The 
French and Spanish were bitter and hostile rivals for a long time 
on the borders of the Mississippi and its waters, and they played 
off these appropriate engines of their national policy with various 
effect upon each other. 

About thé year 1721 the French, with their peculiar felicity at 
ingratiating themselves with the savages, had already secured the 
friendship of many nations far up the Missouri, particularly that of 
the powerful tribe of the Missouries, from whom the mighty river 
has its name. The Missouries were engaged in a war of extermi- 
nation with the Pawnees a tribe, who inhabited the country still 
higher on the river. The policy of the Spanish of Santa Fe was 
to add their force to that of the Pawnees, and destroy the Missou- 
ries, the allies of the French, as a necessary preliminary to the ex- 
pulsion of the French from that river, and establishing their own 
ascendency on it. A Spanish force marched from Santa Fe, a 
Spanish town on a branch of the Rio del Norte, in the remote north- 
ern interior of New Mexico, and the Spanish settlement nearest 
the Missouri. ‘This force mistook its route, and instead of reaching 
the Pawnee towns, as they intended, and as they supposed they had 
done, they fell unconsciously, on the chief town of the Missouries. 
The mistake was difficult to rectify, for the two tribes speak pre- 
cisely the same language. They communicated their purpose 
without any reserve, as supposing, they were unbosoming them- 
selves toa Sone audience. They requested the co-operation of 
the Missouries to their own destruction. The crafty savages in- 
stantly penetrated the mistake of their enemies. They preserved 
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their customary and unchangeable gravity of countenance, and be- 
trayed not the slightest mark of surprize, or consciousness. They 
only requested the usual time to call in their warriors and hold a 
council of consultation, touching the scheme. At the end of forty 
eight hours, they had assembled two thousand warriors, and fell up- 
on the unsuspecting Spaniards, not only reposing in security, but 
meditating the destruction of these very Indians, and they murder- 
ed the whole company, with the exception of the priests, who owed 
their escape to the fleetness of their horses, and alone remained to 
repert the destruction of the rest. 





DOWNFALL OF THE FREDONIAN REPUBLIC. 


We were removed scarcely a hundred miles from the scene, 
where. was witnessed, during the past winter, the downfall of the 
Fredonian republic. The crash, however appalling in our ears, at 
that distance, was hardly heard at Washington, and if some better 
historian, than ourgelves,do not take the matter in hand, we fear 
that this catastrophe will perish from history. Although we do not 
expect the fame, and do not gird ourselves br the task of the histori- 
an of the ‘ decline and fall of the Roman empire, yet it was no unime 
portant business to the original fifleen, who upreared the pillars of 
this short lived empire. _ 

The fine country of Texas beyond our western frontier, from its 
peculiar configuration, its vast prairies, its long range of sea coast, 
and its numerous rivers on the south, and its range of unexplored 
mountains on the north, and from its peculiar position between the 
settled countries of the United States on the one hand, and those 
of the Mexican Republic, beyond the Rio del Norte, on the other, 
will always be a resort for outlaws, and desperate speculators from 
our country. Those, who wish to get away from their conscience, 
and those, who have visions of a paradise in the wild, in short the 
‘ moving generation’ of the country will press to that region to find 
range. Until the Rio del Norte be our boundary, or a Chinese 
wall rise between the two states, or a continued line of military 
posts, interdicting transit, be kept up, it will be the refuge of Ne- 
gro-stealers, and the Elysium of rogues. During the past winter, 
it witnessed the rise and fall of a republic, which numbered fifteen 
citizens, and endured fifty days. They must allow us in this coun- 
try, to have a wonderful faculty of over-stocking all kinds of mark- 
ets, with the articles which we furnish. Every profession has three 
aspirants for one, that is needed. We furnish more orations, than 
all the other people on the globe, and we over-do, and parody every 
thing, that is great and noble. 
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We acknowledge, that the materials for this, our history, were 
no more than the common parlance of the people, the passing con- 
versations’of village news mongers. We give, as we have received. 
As we have understood it, a Mr. Edwards was the Romulus of this 
new republic. He had somehow obtained, or imagined, that he 
had obtained at Mexico the conditional grant of some millions of 
acres, between the Sabine, and the grant of Col. Austin. We saw 
multitudes of emigrants repairing to this land of promise. Among 
others, there was a Mr. Chaplin, who, we believe, was a respecta- 
ble man. He married a sister of Edwards, a beautiful woman, 
over the events of whose life is spread no small colouring of ro- 
mance. Mr. Chaplin was appointed by Mr. Edwards, the proprie- 
tor, and was elected by the people, chiefly Americans, Alcaide, and 
commandant of Nacogdoches, the only place, that had any resem- 
blance to a townin the country. It seems, that the Mexicans wan- 
ted to have a hand in the management of this business, and they 
appointed another Alcaide, and commandant. Hence arose a feud 
and a collision of authorities between the old and the new ‘ residen- 
ters.” The warm blood of the emigrants was roused. Fifteen men, 
among them Col. Ligon, a man, whom we had known else-where, 
in a respectable office and standing, took counsel from their free- 
born minds, their stout hearts, and probably from the added influ- 
ence of the cheering essence of the ‘native.’ They repaired on a 
set time, not without due pomp, and, as they say, under desperate 
apprehensions of enormous bodily harm, to a stone house, the 
only one, we believe, of any consequence in the village. Here they 
promulgated a declaration of independence, adopted national ban- 
ners and insignia, swore the customary oaths, pledged their ‘lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor, earnestly invoked the aid of 
their fellow citizens in the United States, formed their constitution, 
and appointed their officers; and the offices were so numerous, 
that, we believe, every citizen of the republic held at least one.— 
The aid of another republic, a band of renegade Cherokees, was 
invoked with as much form, as A‘neas used in soliciting the alli- 
ance of Evander. The ¢fief of these Indians was introduced under 
‘the most imposing formalities. Among the names of the Cherokee 
plenipotentiaries we observed the name of the thrice-famous John 
Dunn Hunter. 

The Fredonians had expected aid from Col. Austin’s settlement, 
about two hundred miles south west of them, on the Brassos and 
Colorado. Not a few of the people of this colony were disposed 
to give in their adhesion to the new republic. But the shrewd Col. 
Austin was aware, on which side of the bread the butter lay, and 
he remained staunch in his loyalty to his adopted country. He is- 
sued a thundering proclamation, not unlike Gen. Hull’s on the in- 
vasion of Canada, inviting his people to range themselves under 
the standard of the Mexican government. The Cherokee chain 
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parted its links, like a@ rope of sand. The ‘fifteen’ had inadvertent- 
ly caused the death of one man, and otherwise shed some blood by 
dint of fist. Some of their more provident men said with the fa- 
mous Dutch refugee, 

‘ Timens ledi, 

His posteriora dedi.’ 

In other words, made the best of their way east of the Sabine. 
The Mexicans embodied a small creole force, regained the ‘ stone 
house, and over-took some of the Fredonians, wisely treating them 
with a lenity, which rather savoured of contempt. 

Some of the first magistrates of the fallen republic, on regain- 
ing the eastern shore of the Sabine, betook themselves to school- 
keeping, like Dyonisius, exchanging the sceptre fora rod. The 
Spanish vacher cracks his thong, as sonorously, and as carelessly, 
as before, and the surface of the vast prairies is at rest, like that of 
a lake, a few minutes after a projected stone has ruffled its sleeping 
waters. ‘Sic transit gloria muni.’ 





BURIAL OF THE YOUNG APALACHY WARRIOR. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


We have in Louisiana such bright and beautiful January mor- 
nings, as none can imagine, but those, who have seen. The earth 
is covered with a white frost, and the* sun raises his broadened 
and purple disk above the level summit of the forests, and a thou- 
sand birds hail his cheering glory with their songs. ‘The shadowy 
veil of Indian summer is spread over the atmosphere, imparting its 
indescribable colouring to every object, inspiring dreamy sensations, 
and, as it were, giving form and substance to the spirit of repose. 
On such a morning, I was taking my customary walk towards the 
forest, back of the village on Red river. Between the villageand 
the forest, on the bayou Robert road, is a low heathy marsh, 
covered with plashes of water, reddened with the intermixture of 
the red clay. Tall dead trees, that have been girdled, rear their 
naked and decaying arms. Others have been blasted with light- 
ening. Stumps and putrifying logs are spread over the marsh.— 
A decaying jail, that used to be filled with the vilest malefactors, 
stands on the verge of it. Just beyond the jail isa gallows, visible 
among the dead trees. The whole scene has an appropriate shad- 
ing of long moss. Little ragged boys are fishing for craw-fish in the 
gutters. In short, the belt between the town and the forest is a 
perfect Cocytus. My fondness for that walk had become a stand- 
ing jest with my friends. But beyond it there were noble trees, 
having their grand columns wreathed with ivy, which in winter 


changes its foliage toa rich purple. The road is a kind of cause- 
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way, astraight vista between these grand trees, level, of a colour 
pleasant to the eye, generally dry, and yet seldom dusty. Hun- 
dreds of times have I paced my mile in this forest, in a solemm and 
not unpleasant communion with the past, and with the remem- 
brance of friends, who began existence with me, and are now no 
more, a communion, which | would not exchange for all the songs, 
ever inspired by the wine cup. 

But to my story, which was to describe an Apalachy funeral pro- 
cession. I had measured the extent of my walk, and was on my 
return. I paused from time to time, to look at the thousand black 
birds, that chattered on the trees, to see the flocks of paroquetts, 
looking, as they darted through the forest, like lines of green and 
gold. The mocking bird was as merry, as a buffoon. The red 
bird whistled long and solemn notes. The dogs were baying in the 
village. The chanticleer at times made his shrill note heard above 
its distant and confused hum. The cannon of a departing steam 
boat had fired, and, as it plowed down the river, it left its long col- 
umns of smoke behind it. A more glorious morning never dawned, 
and every thing was of an aspect to ‘ create a soul beneath the ribs 
of death.’ Who can explain the impulses, that give colouring to 
the thoughts and sensations in this our ‘curious and wonderful 
frame? Amidst every thing to inspire cheerfulness, I remembered 
the morning of life. | remembered painfully the friend, who used 
to share my walks, and felt, that for the future, I must expect to 
take them unshared, and alone. A world of waters, woods and 
mountains separated us, and the train of thought, inspired by these 
remembrances, prepared me to be affected by a spectacle, which 
was nearing me. I saw, just entering the vista of the wood, a cart, 
a by an Indian bent with age. Behind him, and immediately 

efore the cart, was a young woman, whose shrill and feminine cry 
of grief came softened by the distance upon my ear. Behind the 
cart was an aged squaw, and two, or three children, all moving 
slowly on, in the customary Indian file. As the procession met me, 
the cry of the young woman was an afflicting scream. An un- 
changeable touch of melancholy thought sat on the brow of the 
aged savage: but he was silent. The mother behind was frantic 
in the expression of her grief. The children looked intently upon 
the ground. In the cart was an unpainted, rough, cypress coffin. I 
asked the aged warrior, whose body it was, they carried? He an- 
swered in broken French, that it was his Son’s, and at the same 
time he explained my question, as the cart stopped for a moment, 
to the mourners in their native language. The widow, the aged wo- 
man, the children raised their cry of grief, and tears involuntarily 
sprung in my own eyes. Here, thought |, is all that remains of a 
man, who grew up, and died in the desert. He fell in the prime 
of his days, and all these evidently depended upon him for subsist- 
ence and joy. There can be no mistake in this thing. This expres- 
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sion of agony is no acting. Death deals his dart, and tears fall; 
and hearts are as deeply desolated in these wild woods, as when 
the tenant of a palace falls. The old man seemed to feel the ex- 
pression of my sympathy, for his stern countenance relaxed, as he 
said ‘c’etoit mon seul fils—c’ etoit grand et brave. Mais il est 
parti, et nous partons.’ He had uttered the funeral oration of his 
son. I moved on,and the cart plunged deeper into the woods. I 
looked back upon the procession from time to time, and I could 
hear the cry of the widow becoming fainter and fainter, until a turn 
in the road concealed them from my view. 





CANALS. 


To those, who understand the interest of the country, and who 
have partaken of the spirit of the age, there is no fear, that remarks 
on the subject of canals will seem tedious repetition, so long as these 
remarks present any new views of the subject. The great Gre- 
cian geometrician said, while demonstrating the prodigious me- 
chanical power of the lever, ‘give me a place, on which to stand, 
and I will move the world.’ Primary schools are the levers, that 
move the intellectual world; and canals, rail-ways and steam navi- 
gable waters, in the modern plans of municipal calculation and na- 
tional improvement, are becoming what the former are to the empire 
of science and thought. The application of steam power, the mak- 
ing of canals and the construction of rail-ways, their utility, the 
changes they have already wrought, and are continually working 
on the face of society, these are the great features, by which the 
present age will be marked in history. 

In the chain of causes and effects, the direct impulse towards 
these inventions, it is probable, was communicated originally by a 
perception of the benefits of labor-saving machinery. This kind of 
improvement advanced with astonishing rapidity in Germany, 
France and England, during the past age. It attained its utmost 
development in Great Britain. It is absolutely astonishing, to see 
with what admirable exactness the most delicate and complicated 
operations are carried on by unconscious physical force, and the 
work ofa thousand careful hands, informed by as many minds, per- 
formed by the movements, derived from a single wheel. In wit- 
nessing all the various results, obtained in one of our extensive cot- 
ton, or woolen manufactories, in gazing on the rapid and dizzying 
whirl of wheel within wheel, beside the long aisles of all the sto- 
ries to the fourth loft, in remarking the wonderful precision, with 
which al] the operations are performed, in reflecting, that all this 
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application of apparent intelligence and skill to wheels and springs, 
and spindles, that all this combination of movements, must have 
previously existed, as an archetype in some mind, who can forbear 
deep and involuntary admiration of the extent, of which the hu- 
man powers of thought and invention are capable? 

To abridge the labor, expense and difficulty of transport was a 
project, naturally connected with observing the vast improvements 


_ of labor-saving machinery. That sagacious and tranquil people, 


the Chinese, on both these subjects have been accumulating the 
fruits of an hundred generations. Canals with them are almost as 
ancient as their history. It is believed, that the length of all the 
navigable canals in that vast empire, cast into one sum, would make 
a total of some thousands of miles. More than a million of people 
constantly reside upon them. Transport and passage are perform- 
ed with astonishing ease and cheapness. From these and other 
causes, ‘every rood maintains itsman.’ A very striking represen- 
tation of Chinese management, in these respects, was presented in 
a Chinese engraving. It showed a woman, guiding rapidly along 
acanal, a boat of ten tons burthen. She carried her babe, appended 
to her back, after the fashion of our Indians. She rowed the boat 
with her feet, having an oar after the fashion of the country, fast- 
ened to each foot. She managed the sail with a cord attached to 
its triangular point with one hand. With the other she held the 
rudder; and thus occupied, transported a load, which, to have been 
carried on the land, would have required ten teams, and as many 
drivers to do it. 

There are noble national canals in France. Almost all the 
high ways in Holland are canals. In England, labor, experience, 
wealth, invention and all the mechanical improvements of the age, 
have been put in requisition for the construction of rail-ways and 
the making of canals. Where it is deemed inexpedient to move the 
boats over a mountain, a tunnel is excavated, and the boat slides 
along inthe darkness under it. The wagoner cheers his horses, 
as they startle at the glare of lamps, hung up to enlighten their 
passage under the Thames. Vessels sail, and fishes dart over their 
heads. Transport is probably diminished to a fiftieth of its labor 
and expense in the time of queen Elizabeth. 

As the next commercial nation in the world to England, adopt- 
ing all her improvements, and having a great amount of inventive 
impulse among ourselves, in all these points we are following in 
her steps with a progress, considering our age, wealth and com- 
paratively sparse population, much more rapid, than hers. In re- 
gard to the extent of our canals and the magnitude of our projects, 
we already surpass her. We must look to China for any thing, 
like a parallel to the New York canal. 

The first canal of any magnitude, that was attempted in the 
United States, we believe, was the ‘ Middlesex canal,’ connecting 
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the Merrimack with Boston harbor. We recollect to have seen, 
with deep interest, where the first ground was broken. We well 
remember tu have seen the late Col. Loammi Baldwin, whose 
name, as a practical mechanician and engineer, will be long remem- 
bered, working with his own hands in the midst of his hired la- 
borers in the excavation of this canal. There is something natu- 
rally offensive to little and envious minds in the visible powers of 
superior ones. He experienced all the heart-wearing disgust of 
being warned every day, that he was engaged in a ruinous and 
impracticable project, involving immense expense, and which he 
would never accomplish. He lived, however, to sce these ‘ pro- 
phets of evil’ confounded, and to behold the completion of this 
canal, the first object of his heart, and the first project of the kind 
in the country, and to see a number of canal boats gliding by his 
house, on the plains of Woburn, in one day. 

The name of Col. Baldwin will have honorable mention here- 
after, as the projector of the first considerable canal in the United 
States. There is another name, which will be forever identified 
in history with the utility of canals. Had that truly great man 
no other claims to admiration and gratitude, this alone ought to 
transmit his name to posterity among those of our heroes, sages, 
and benefactors. Jealousy and envy, and misrepresentation raise 
their transient mists, by which the true dimensions of objects are 
obscured for a time. Time, like the imperceptible influence of 
the sun upon the fogs of the atmosphere, will ultimately chase 
away the mists. ‘Then the man, in whose head originated the 
mighty project of the New York canal, whose name, character, 
and resources, both mental and physical, confirmed the wavering 
advocates, and silenced the opposers of this gigantic scheme, will 
take his proper place in history. The name of that canal, and of 
its twin rival, respecting which we propose now to make a few 
remarks, will never occur without calling up in generous minds 
the associated name of him, who will hereafter be remembered, as 
the first efficient patron of American canals. 

When the New York canal was undertaken, there were not 
wanting persons to scoff at the idea of its being a practicable pro- 
ject. Nothing would convince these gainsayers, but the palpable 
demonstration of seeing and feeling. Boats of all burthens, we 
believe, as high as an hundred tons, move up the country to lake 
Champlain, and bring messages from the Nereids of the blue wave 
to the Naiads of the pellucid fountains, that dash amidst the dark 
forests of the Green Mountains. Boats move over the rapid Mo- 
hawk, as he foams along in his deep and slaty channel below the 
calm and sleeping waters of an artificial river in the air. Along 
the whole course of this canal, large and respectable towns, with 
their bustle, and their massive buildings, and their city show, and 


numerous villages, that, twenty years ago would have been called 
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towns, spring up, like the prophets gourd, and seem to have been 
transported there by the power of enchantment. A single and 
isolated fact, and one far from the ordinary samples of demonstra- 
tion, is sufficient to show the operation of this canal. As we looked 
on the bustle on a wharf, in the harbor of New York, we saw large, 
knotty, and unsighily logs, apparently of a weight to sink in the 
water, loading on board a large ship, bound for London. We were 
told, these logs were cut near the shores of Ontario. They were 
of the class, called bird’s eye maple, and were intended to make 
cabinet furniture for the citizens of that luxurious metropolis, who 
wanted a wood, less common and vulgar, than mahogany. Before 
the canal existed, one of them could not have been transported 
from Ontario to New York for twenty times its value. It is only 
since the New York canal, that the name, ‘ Genessee flour’ was 
known east of New York. It is now the principal kind used. 

When the idea was contemplated of making a canal from the 
Ohio to lake Erie, and thus uniting the broad and fertile valley of 
that river by a continued line of water communication with the 
harbor of New York, the ancient objections, originating froma 
thousand mixed motives, were all started anew. Some new ones 
were added. Ohio was too young, too deficient in capital, and 
too unused to severe taxes, and a thousand objections of this sort 
were urged against a charter, and especially against legislative 
appropriations. But the people had seen a project, of the same 
gigantic dimensions, triumph over all obstacles, arc go on to com- 
pletion. Much of the best of all knowledge, in relation to the sub- 
ject of making canals, the knowledge of experience, had been 
gained. The engineers had learned to foresee, and obviate a 
thousand difficulties. They were more sure of what could be 
done, what avoided, and what remedied. They had discovered 
the operation of water, when let in upon the different freshly exca- 
vated soils. The people, too, had become aware, that the only 
wealth, that qualifies a country to achieve such undertakings, is 
a soil, which produces more, than can be consumed on it by the 
ordinary population, and has thousands of brawney arms used to 
labor. In this kind of wealth, Ohio, young though she was, had a 
great capital. All she wants to be rich in money, is a sure, uni- 
form, and sufficient northern market. Bring her, as this canal will, 
in contiguity with New York, give her the excitement of such a 
market, and she could produce double her present amount of pro- 
duce with ease. Her more fertile soil, her milder climate will 
more than counterbalance the disadvantage of her distance, and 
the added expenses of longer transport, and will place her in direct 
competition with the farmers on the shores of North river. 

It is now near five years, since the first Legislative act, au- 
thorizing an examination into ‘the practicability of a canal commu- 
nication between lake Erie and the Obio river. The project at 
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first, like all others of a character new, and untried, was received 
cautiously, and acted upon with becoming prudence. The majority 
in favor of this first act was, consequently, small. As the exami- 
nations advanced, public attention was directed to the subject, and 
public opinion, guided by reason, and sustained by the experience 
of another state, began gradually to change in favor of the policy. 
Owing to the happy organization of our government, no measure 
of public policy can long be pursued, contrary to the public will. 
It was, therefore, a source of satisfaction to the friends of the mea- 
sure,as well as an assurance of certain success, to find their favorite 
scheme supported by a large majority of the people of Ohio. In 
the year 1825, an act was passed almost unanimously by the legis- 
lature of Ohio, authorizing the construction of the Ohio and Miami 
canals, 

The Ohio canal, which connects with the lake, at the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga river, and with the Ohio at the mouth of the Scioto 
river, is 306 miles in length, and will cost near $3,000,000. The 
sod was first broken on the 4th of July, 1825, by the Hon. De Wirt 
CuinTon, in the presence of a large assemblage of citizens. Since 
that time the work has advanced with a degree of rapidity and cer- 
tainty, calculated to inspire confidence in its ultimate success. The 
canal commissioners, in their last report, anticipate a navigation of 
sixty miles of the northern end of this line in July, 1827, and as early 
as July, 1828, a connected line of navigation, 183 miles in len gth, 
extending hom Lake Erie southward, and placing within the reach 
of the whole interior of the state, the advantges of a Northern 
Market. The complete connection of the Ohio and the lake is 
confidently anticipated, as early as the year 1831, and there is 
reason to believe, it will be effected one year sooner. 

The Miami canal is 67 miles in length, and will cost about 
$567,000. It connects itself with the Ohio river at Cincinnati, 
and extends into the interior, along the vallies of Mill creek, and 
the Great Miami, to the town of Dayton. The commencement 
was made in July, 1825, and the completion will be effected in 
1828. A navigation 44 miles in length, of the southern end of this 
line will be opened in the course of the ensuing summer. 

When these canals are completed, Ohio will have within her 
own borders, an artificial navigation, including the Columbus 
feeder, of 383 miles. ‘To this extensive line of navigation she 
looks with deep interest, as the certain source of future prosperity. 
Her fertile interior, hitherto retarded by the expensive mode of 
transporting the products of the soil, will rapidly advance towards 
that high degree of improvement, of which it is-susceptible. Be- 
sides the advantages, which will belong exclusively to the state of 
Ohio, there are those of a general nature. A glance at the map 
is sufficient to discover, that this work is of national importance. 
From the south western corner of the union to its centre, nature 
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has formed an uninterrupted line of navigation, by the rivers Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio. Partly by the same hand, and partly by the 
unequalled enterprise of the state of New York, a similar line has 
been formed from the north eastern part of the Union to the south- 
ern shore of lake Erie. But, these two lines, although they extend 
in directions almost meeting each other, are not connected. There 
still remains a barrier to intercourse, and to that desirable state of 
mutual dependence and common feeling which it would create. 
A link is yet wanting. This link Ohio “will have added, and the 
grand chain will be complete; a chain which will have no incon- 
siderable tendency to promote the happiness and prosperity of the 
country, and to secure the harmony and permanence of the Union. 





CINCINNATI MUSEUMS. 


Among a great many curiosities at Letton’s Museum, there are 
shown nearly a hundred and fifty species of the class ‘aves’ in fine 
preservation which are, as they ought to be, chiefly taken from the 
splendid families of the woods and waters of the Ag aye valley. 
A string of antique buttons excites curiosity by the story of the 
manner of their finding. ‘They were dragged Ss the bottom of 
the Ohio by a seine, drawn for fish six miles above this city. Cu- 
riosity was excited by the circumstance, and the seine was dragged, 
until nearly a thousand pounds were drawn out. They were al- 
most in equal portions of brass and pewter. On examining them, 
the eyes of the pewter ones were worn off by the attrition of the 
sand and pebbles passing over them. ‘The brass ones are entire, 
and retain the eye. ‘They are large and clumsy in form, and of a 
ruder finish, than any thing, that we have seen in the form of but- 
tons. The eye is an oblong puncture through a shank, which was 
cast at the same time with the button. They indicate an improve- 
ment four hundred years behind the present. There is a tradition, 
that a French boat trading from fort Du Quesne to Vincennes on 
the Wabash, nearly one hundred years ago, was wrecked at this 
place, and there is reason to suppose, that these are memorials of 
the sunken cargo. 

In graduating a street, near the mansion of Judge Burnet in this 
city, a piece of iron was dug up ata depth of twenty five feet below 
the surface. It is an exact horse shoe, except, that the ellipse is 
not more than half, or perhaps, a third of the diameter of a common 
horse shoe, being smaller, than the shoe required for the smallest 
kind of asses. ‘The erosion is such,as might be supposed to result 
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from the oxidation of three hundred years. Three, or four of the 
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nails remain init. Swords ofa form, different from any in use with- 
in the last two centuries, are found far beneath the soil,and under 
circumstances equally inexplicable. 

Dorfeuille’s museum is a rich study for the naturalist, The 
number of specimens of minerals, fossils, and quartzes is very great. 
There isa numerous collection of the insect, butterfly and reptile 
classes. Every thing is scientifically arranged, according to the 
new nomenclature. It is a curious fact, that the arrangement of 
nature into genera and species is that, which is most pleasing to the 
eye. There is a fine assemblage of water fowls, more especially of 
the web-footed tribe. No country, we imagine, has a greater varie- 
ty or a more brilliant display of birds of this class, than the Mississip- 
pi valley. In all our rambles, we have never seen a kind of duck, that 
may not be found here; and in such admirable preservation, that 
they seem ready to utter their customary cries, and to patter in the 
water. As we saw the uncouth, large, and tall water fowls of the 
Mississippi, the brilliant tenants of the forest, and the beautiful pat- 
ridge and grouse varieties of the prairies all grouped together, an 
involuntary remembrance of Wilson came over our mind. ‘To en- 
joy what we saw at one view, in this handsome hall, poor, unfriended, 
on foot, and alone, he threaded the forest, and made his way along 
the streams. He needed bread, and when he was gone, all were 
ready to praise him, and give him a stone. But we have felt, while 
enjoying the same spectacle in the depths of the forest, or along the 
meanders of nameless streams, that neither riches, nor fame are ne- 
cessary to the purest and most intense enjoyment of the lonely stu- 
dent of nature. 

The case of remains from the Indian mounds is to a thoughtful 
mind by far the most striking part of the show of this museum. 
There are skulls of different individuals of different tribes. Much, 
as the faces of the living Indians seem to be formed in one mould, 
the facial angle of the retreat of the forehead in almost all the, indi- 
viduals is different. Among the variety of implements, trinkets va- 
ses and urns, large and slendid sea shells were dug from the mounds. 
A figure moulded from clay, with three faces, in forming the fea- 
tures of which, no inconsiderable skill is evinced, reminds us of the 
engraving of idols from the Bramin temples, in India, There are, 
we should suppose, at least a hundred remains of this kind, that 
are sufficiently striking, to arrest attention, and a stranger, passing 
through this city, could no where find more food for solemn musing, 
and interesting conversations with the past, than here. 

From this receptacle of the organic debris of nature we passed 
immediately to the contrast of the wonders of invention and art. 

We visited a manufactory, where one steam engine drives a great 
number of saws continually occupied in sawing a very beautiful 
kind of free stone, brought by water from quarries, that impend 
ihe Ohio a hundred miles above this city. The supply is inex- 
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haustible, and it is furnished on such moderate terms, as that its 
beauty and solidity will undoubtedly render it an important article 
in building. The United States bank, and the fronts of a number 
of buildings, now going up, are of this material. In another story 
of this manufactory is the patent invention for cutting casks and 
tubs, and other vessels from the blocks of green logs. The work 
is performed by upright iron cutters, arranged circularly, and 
one within another. A nest of four is cut at the same time. In 
another apartment is a machine for cutting shingles; another for 
making window sashes by machinery; and, what was still more 
amusing, was a patent for cutting shoe maker’s lasts. One would 
think, that nothing would be more impossible, than with the brute 
power of machinery to form the irregular curvings and taperings 
of such a thing. But the lasts are wrought with great neatness, 
exactness and rapidity. In another place was a new patent milk 
for grinding grain. The stones, instead of being horizontal, are 
perpendicular. The patentee informed us, that the expense of 
the mill was fifteen dollars. The stones might weigh thirty pounds 
each. The meal could be made finer, or coarser, as in the com- 
mon process, and it ground quite as fast, as a common horse-mill. 
One horse power was estimated sufficient to drive two pair of 
stones. The power of this mill, which we saw in operation, to- 
gether with its extreme simplicity, excited our admiration. It will 
be an invaluable invention for the planters of the lower country. 
A lath-cutting machine is also in operation, which cuts them with 
great rapidity, and of a kind, more regular, and of course better, 
than the common. ‘These are important inventions where so 
much building is going forward. To those, who expect of us 
nothing, but the indolent and speculative fastidiousness of aristo- 
cratic literature, these details of common things may seem out of 
place. But if he, * who has made two blades of wheat grow, where 
only one grew before, has performed a more acceptable service to 
mankind, than he who has written a book, as St. Pierre affirms, 
he, who has enabled one man to perform the labor of twenty, has 
certainly achieved a still higher service. Even in an intellectual 
point of view, every thing, that displays the mental reach of the 
inventive powers, naturally tends to inspire respect for the species. 

We were told, while making this inspection, that six million 
feet of boards had been brought this spring from the Alleghany 
forests, and that there are one hundred houses now going up in 
this city. 




































AGRICULTURE OF LOUISIANA. | 





Agriculture here is in its infancy, and in a state of roughness, 
adapted only to the labor of negroes, and has for object little more 
than to obtain the greatest amount of the staple crop. A great 
number of rich fruits and valuable productions, congenial to such 

a soil and climate, have been wholly unattempted. Experiments, 
except in regard to the best kinds of cotton, and the best modes 
of treating it, or the kind of cane, which is most productive, have 
not yet been commenced on any systematic plan. One, or two 
patriotic, and public spirited individuals have recently attempted 
to awaken attention to the cultivation of the tea-plant. Benne, 
an African plant, which yields an oil, it is affirmed, not inferior to 
that of olives, has been tried and succeeds well. Indigo was for- 
merly a prime object of attention with the planters. The cultiva- 
tion has been of late in a great measure abandoned, either because 
deemed less profitable, than the cotton crop used to be, or because 
it is a species of cultivation, considered unhealthy, and fatal to the 
hands. The rice yields abundantly, and is remarkably fair. The 
extent of lands, favorable to the cultivation of the lowland rice, 
is almost indefinite, and were not the other grand staples deemed 
more profitable, no limits could be assigned to the amount, that 
might be raised. At present very little more than is required for 
home consumption, is raised in a country where animmense extent 
of swamps might be profitably devoted to that article. 

The lands in this state bring tobacco of the finest quality. 
That, which is cultivated in the vicinity of Natchitoches, is said to 
equal that of Cuba. But the culture is not deemed so practica- 
ble, or so profitable, as that of the present staples. 

The cotton, cultivated here, is an annual plant, growing from 
six to ten feet high; and the larger stalks of the size of a man’s 
wrist, throwing out a number of branches, on which form large 
and beautiful whitish yellow blossoms, much resembling those of 
the white hollyhock. The leaf, too, is not unlike that of that 
plant. A cotton field in flower is a most brilliant and gaudy spec- 
tacle. On the cups of the flowers form balls, or as they are called 
forms, in which grow three or four elliptical seeds, four times as 
large as a wheat kernel, and of an oily consistency. The cotton 
is the down, with which most oily seeds are enveloped in the mys- 
terious operations of nature, either for the preservation of the seed, 
or that the down may act, as sail and balloon, to transport the seed 
on the ‘wings of the wind.’ The planting is from March, until the 
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middle of May, in drill rows, six feet apart. Much more is planted, 
than is expected to stand. It is thinned carefully, and plows, in the 
form of scrapers, are used, as the technical phrase is, to serape it out. 
It is generally kept perfectly clear of weeds. In September the 
process of picking commences, and is renewed, two or three times, 
as successive courses of forms ripen, and open. The weather 
admits of this operation, with comfort to the hands, until the sea- 
son calls for the cleaning off and burning the old stalks, in order 
to commence plowing for a new crop. It is one of the advantages 
of this crop, that it furnishes employment for the hands, during 
every period of the year. The cotton in the seed undergoes an 
operation, called ginning, by which the down is detached from the 
seeds, while they fall from it by their weight. This last part of 
the process is that of winnowing. It is then packed in bales, 
which receive a doublé pressing, and it is then ready for expor- 
tation. 

The kinds of cotton which are chiefly cultivated, are Louisiana, 
green seed, or Tennessee, and recently Mexican. The green seed 
has not so fine a staple, but is less subject to the destructive malady 
called the rot. ‘The Mexican is both of a finer staple, yields more 
abundantly, and has not hitherto suffered from rot. It is getting 
into common adoption, and the importation of seed from Tampico 
and Vera Cruz is becoming a considerable business. Sea island 
cotton grows well on grounds, that have been exhausted by the 
continued cultivation of the other kinds. All the species exhaust 
the soil, and the seed, which accumulates in prodigious quantities 
about the gins, furnishes an admirable manure for the exhausted 
soil. The rot is a disease, from which the balls, that begin to form, 
after flowering, moulder, and fall. Noseries of properly conducted 
experiments have been made, to ascertain the cause, or to furnish 
the remedy against this disease. ‘The causes are inexplicable 
from any thing, yet known upon the subject. In some seasons it 
is much more severe, than others. New lands are less subject to 
it, than old; and hitherto the Mexican least of all the species. 
Rot is the next grand source of apprehension to planters to lowness 
of prices. 

Sugar cane is a very rich and abundant article of the growth 
of Louisiana, raised chiefly on the coast, the shore of the gulf, the 
bayous Teche, Lafourche, and Plaquemine, and some parts of 
Attakapas, south of 31°. It is propagated by cuttings, or slips of 
the cane stalk, called rattoons, laid horizontally in furrows in the 
latter part of February. The shoots start from eyes at the joints 
of the slip. When grown, it resembles the rankest broom-corn, or 
perhaps, more nearly, Egyptian millet. When matured, it resem- 
bles, except the seed spikes, or tassels, that species of maize, called 
at the north, Carolina corn. When it is cut for the mill, or express- 
ing the saccharine sap, they generally cut off something more, 
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than a foot from the top, for slips, or rattoons for planting. ‘The rows 
are planted in rich lands six feet apart. It requires the richest soil, 
the vegetable mould of which ought to be at least a foot in depth. 
There are three or four varieties, or species, in cultivation here, 
as the African, the Otaheite, the West Indian, and the Ribband 
cane. The Otaheite grows luxuriantly, and ripens considerably 
earlier, than the West Indian, but is said to contain saccharine mat- 
ter in comparison with that, only, as two to three. The ribband 
cane is a new and beautiful species, so called, from its being marked 
with purple and parallel stripes, that have on the stalk the appear- 
ance of ribbands. We have seen it of greater size and height, than 
any other species, and it is said to be highly charged with saccha- 
rine juice. Its grand advantage over the other kinds is, that it 
does not require so long a period for ripening, by some weeks, as 
either of the other species. It can, probably, be raised two de- 
grees farther north, than any other kind, yet attempted. They are 
making trials of this cane in Opelousas, on Red river, and about 
Natchez. We have seen it this season in a great number of places 
in those regions. It is not unlikely, that it will become acclimated 
considerably north even of these points. Cane is understood to be 
productive in China, where the frost is much more severe, than in 
any places, where it has been attempted in this country. When 
the habits of plants, in undergoing the process of naturalization to 
the climate, are better understood, it may be, that this rich and 
most necessary species of cultivation will be extended to points of 
a more northern latitude, than have yet been even in contemplation. 
The disadvantage of ribband cane, for every thing has its disad- 
vantages, is, that it has a harder rind, or bark, than the other kinds, 
and will require rollers for grinding it, to be driven with steam, 
instead of horse power, which is generally used for grinding the 
common kinds. 

The sugar cane is a very hardy plant, not liable to the diseases 
either of cotton, of indigo. It is cultivated much in the same way 
with maize. It ripens according to the season it experiences. 
Rains retard, and drought accelerates its maturity. The abun- 
dance of the crop depends upon the number of joints in the stalk, 
that ripen before the frost, so as to have the proper saccharine 
juice, to granulate to sugar. A slight frost favors that fermenta- 
tion, which is necessary to the production of sugar from the sap. 
A severe frost at once destroys the vegetation of the cane. The 
cane lies a short time, after it is cut, to favor this fermentation. It 
is then passed between two iron cylinders, by which the cane is 
crushed, and the sap forced out by expression. It flows into 
boilers, and the process is simply that of evaporation by boiling. 
The crop, when in growth, has great beauty of appearance. The 
sap is so rich in the stalk of the cane, as to have almost the gummy 


eonsistence of syrup, and sugar exists there as nearly in a concrete 
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form, as it can in solution. An acre of good ground, properly 
tended, will yield in common years 1200 pounds, ‘besides molasses, 

It was formerly a question in this state, which was the most 

rofitable crop, this, or cotton. Accurate t tables, giving the num- 
oe of hands, the amount of expenditure, and the average value 
of product irom each hand, for a number of successive years, have 
been published. From them it would appear, that sugar was the 

most preductive crop. even when cotton bore a better price, than 
at present. The cultivation of cane is diminishing in the islands. 

hat of cotton seems to be every where increasing. There is a 
great extent of sugar lands, not yet brought into cultivation in this 
state. We do not as yet grow enough for the consumption of our 
own country. There seems to be eve ry inducement, then, to ex- 
tend this cultivation in Louisiana, and wherever there is any pro- 
bability, that it can be successfully cultivated; and it is an omen 
for good, that the planters over all this state are turning their at- 
tention to this species of culture. 

No cultivation in our country yields so rich a harvest. General 
Hampton estimates the value of his crop of the present year at 
one hundred thousand dollars. A French planter, in Attakapas, 
with seven hands only, has sold his crop for 2500 dollars. Plan- 
ters with a moderate force have realized 10,000 dollars for their 
crop of the past season. The molasses is calculated to pay the 
plantation expenses, and to leave the sugar net profit. The work 
is admitted to be severe for the hands, requiring when the process 
of making the sugar is commenced, to be pushed night and day. 
It has been a general impression, even in this state, where the 
truth ought to be best known, if it is so, that sugar could not be 
made to profit, unless the planter had a large force and capital, 
and could rear expensive sugar houses and machinery. This 
general impression has hitherto deterred small planters from at- 
tempting to cultivate the cane. But it has reeently been received 
as a fact, amply demonstrated by experiment, that sugar can be 

made to profit with as small a capital, as is required for commenc- 
ing a cotton plantation. 

Louisiana is the home of the peach and the fig tree, the orange 
and the grape. No fruit is raised with greater ease, or abundance, 
than figs in this state. A slip, stuck in a proper soil, soon becomes 
a truit bearing tree. There can be no doubt, that the olive will 
flourish. The orange trees were killed to the ground in the 
severe frosts of the winter of 1823. They are beginning to be in 
a bearing state again. Such isa sketch of the staples of Louisiana, 
which has the most productive agriculture, according to the num- 
ber of hands employed, and aeres tilled, in the United States, or 
perhaps in the world. It is believed, that no country, with the 
same pdpulation, exports, of its own growth, articles of as much 
value, as the state of Louisiana. 
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In this state, and through all the Western country, thinking 
men ought to study agriculture, and urge the study of it upon 
others. ” Experiments ought ev ery where to be made on the inter- 
esting subject of the acclimation of plants. This is a most im- 
portant branch of that science, that is sc arcely yet known among 
us. Plants, like men, can be gradually accustomed to almost an y 
climate. When the cane was first introduced on the coast, the 
idea, that it would flourish there, was treated with general con- 
tempt. The ribband cane 1s now growing in the vicinity of Natchez. 
It is not unlikely, that in the progress of inquiry and experimeat, 
a hardier species may be naturalized even here. Stranger facts, 
than this, have been demonstrated in China and in England by the 
sure test of experience. Of all investigations of this most inter- 
esting subject, in our view the most fruitful one, which yet re- 
mains to be pursued is, how far plants can be successfully trans- 
ferred from their native climate? 





THE KENTUCKIAN IN NEW YORE. 





The following is extracted from a series of letters in MS. from 
a Kentucky correspondent, entitled the ‘ Kentuckian in New York.’ 
We have too recently fixed in this region to be able to judge with 
confidence; but we believe, that he has both truth and reason on 
his side. The western people, to be just to themselves, ought to 
investigate the grounds of complaint, and if matters are, as our cor- 
respondent alleges, the means of redress are in their own hands, 
and ought to be promptly administered. 


‘ This is the age of book, map, and chart making. The money- 
getting propensity in our country is so strong, that if its operations 
are restrained ir one point, like the strong fermentation of a cask 
of new wine, it will be sure to burst forth in another. The tin 
wagon, pit-coal-indigo, wooden nutmeg, and wooden clock missionaries 
find the harvest beginning to fall short, in consequence of the wari- 
ness of the chaps of former speculations. The same sort of men 
have found vent for the old spirit in a new direction. Our honest 
people are still more open te deception in this traffic, than in the 
former one. Instead of being eaten- up by grass hoppers, we are 
now devoured by locusts. The tin merchants are metamorphosed 
into travelling ‘the oceell and instead of stone-coal-indigo, the 
people are cheated with catch-penny books and maps. We should 
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have no objection to the business, were it fairly, and honorably 
conducted. But if there be any profit in book making, and book- 
selliag, the profit, surely, ought to be awarded to our own authors 
and booksellers, if they make as good books, and sell them as 
cheap. 

‘ We should judge, from what we have seen, that Connecticut 
was the head quarters of this kind of speculation. Hartford must 
certainly be a wonderful place for book-making. Books are thrown 
up from the fountains there, like water from a jet d'eau. As we 
comprehend the business, the booksellers keep a runner ahead, 
with a subscription paper in his hand, instead of a highwayman’s 
pistol. What by blarney, brass, and perseverance, a long catalogue 
of names is obtained to a work, which is represented, as forth-com- 
ing, and promising to be the wonder of the age. The work, the 
while, is probably the unsaleable remains of a book that has passed 
through all the stages of existence up to dotage, and the second 
childhood of age. In the rear of the runner, in a few weeks, or 
months, comes the yankee wagon, with a load of books, with the 
most glaring and gorgeous bindings, and whatever else they lack, 
they do not want for engravings, and highly colored pictures. 
These sly people have a wonderful tact, in finding out the lay of 
the land, and the prevailing taste of the people. They have dis- 
covered, that it is a general trait here to be smitten with pictures, 
no matter whether they relate to the subject, or not. 

‘To exemplify this weak fondness, which these sagacious peo- 
ple have smelt out, we take leave to relate an anecdote. Mr. B. 
was a member of the convention, who, in ‘the day of her small 
things,’ drafted a constitution for the present great state of Ohio. 
it was well done. The man had had a hard travail, and regarded 
his first born with no small complacency. In short, he had become, 
as we say in Kentucky, rather‘vonceity.”. The good man from his loop 
hole fancied, that the world, over a thousand square leagues, was 
wonderfully occupied with his constitution. He was a minor, an 
infant at the business. Veteran authors soon learn the hard lesson, 
that the world is like an old mouser watching for a mouse at a rat 
hole, so completely occupied with its own vanity, that it has nothing 
to spare to soothe the vanity of a poor scribbler. A country squire 
came to town, Mr. B. eagerly inquired how the people liked his 
constitution? The answer was, that only one in a thousand knew 

any thing about it, and those, who did, clearly disliked it. What 
fault do they find with my constitution? eagerly rejoined the sen- 
sitive author. Because, said the squire, there are no pictures in it, 
‘Our eastern book traders have comprehended this fondness, 

and have diligently catered for this taste of our young children, 
old ladies, and grown up young gentlemen. What is still more 
amusing, and creditable to the ingenuity of this trade is, that a 
hand-press accompanies the wagon. The last figure of the date of 
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publication is erased, and 1820 becomes 1827 in the twinkling of 
aneye. They have thus reduced to saving knowledge, and actual 
and tangible demonstration the ‘punctum stans, the eternal now, the 
long discussed quiddity of the ancient metaphysicians. We shall 
thus realize the Platonic year, and have our old almanacs return 
upon us in the same style. 

‘ Weathersfield, too, which has such a fragrance of onions: at 
home, is making heree lf as famous in the west, for this sort of spe- 
culation, as she is in the West Indies for the sale of that healthy 
vegetable. We more particularly allude to a famous geography 
with an atlas and maps. It is a curious Mosaic of modern inven- 
tions and ancient tales. The most amusing part of it is the position 
of towns, which in many instances are placed a hundred miles out 
of place. It plavs conjurer’s tricks with our vast country of the 
west, on a sci ile of prodigious power. Not at all satisfied with the 
green hills, and fertile vallies, and starting towns, and the face of 
nature in the locations, where Providence has seen fit to place 
them, like the devils in Paradise lost, the printers devils shoulder a 
mountain, or hang a river over their backs, like a pedlar’s wallet, 
and march off with them at quick step, and throw them down a 
hundred miles from the point where nature had placed them. Out 
of some unaccountable grudge to Chillicothe, they have fairly taken 
away her Paint Creek, and not liking the situation of Cincinnati, 
which most travellers find so delightful, they have actually suited 
their own fancy in that particular, and have removed her, cellars, 
houses, and all, more than a league from her ancient position, and 
quite wide from the Ohio. While they possessed such a Sampson-like 
humour, we regret, that in regard to our growing manufacturing 
interests, they have not given us the locality of Dr. Morse’s steed 
MINES. 

‘ But they have inflicted on poor Indiana ‘ the unkindest cut of 
all.” *'They have undone many things, that nature has done for 
her, by changing her rivers to cree ks, and sometimes, in a momen- 

tary fit of good humour, altering her creeks to rivers. They have 

actually shown light-fingered propensities, and have purloined 
three or four of her valuable rivers, on which steam boats were 
wont to run, to the manifest damage and loss of the said state, as, 
in her action for damages in the case,she hopes to make more fully 
appear. In fact these map makers must have known as much 
about us, and our country, as the learned and titled lowlander, 
who boasted, that he held several commissions in a southern 
state, and w ho enquired with great self composure, which end of 
the Mississippi emptied into the river Ohio; whether Kentucky 
was situated above or below Tennessec; and on which side of 
Ohio river, the state of Ohio was situated? 

‘From the same company and place comes a vile catch-penny 
book, the Jife of General Larayerre; and this, too, has a good store 
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of pictures in it. No part of his extensive pilgrimage in the United 
States could have excited higher curiosity and interest in the mind 
of that great and good man, than his tour from New Orleans to the 
sources of the Ohio. It was through a country, most interesting 
in itself, and which was, when he fought in our revolutionary ar- 
mies, one vast and solitary wilderness. We may add, it was a 
country, in which he was every where received with the most un- 
bounded enthusiasm. We were not a little curious, to see what 
notice this book took of the reception of this illustrious man, in the 
different towns of the west. We found, that the book maker had 
contrived to bound over this tour of two thousand miles in a single 
skip. ‘To be sure, the book informs us, that he took a southern 
and western tour, and they occupy half a chapter, in discussing his 
steam-boat accident; and the latter part of the paragraph brings 
him safe back to Boston. 

‘I am continually amused in these regions with the inquiries, 
which are constantly proposed to me, touching our Western world. 
True, we meet with people in the cities, and on the beaten routes 
of travel, who are tolerably informed, respecting the country. But 
the mass of the Atlantic people have less exact knowledge about 
us, than they have about the Chinese. The people from the east- 
ern cities, who visit Washington, while congress is in session, are . 
astonished beyond measure, when they see a western member on 
the floor. That he should know how to stand gracefully, and make 
gestures, and speak the king’s English, and pursue a connected 
train of thought and reasoning, and talk away, like a Philadelphia 
lawyer, is matter of infinite wonderment. Most of the people ima- 
gine a western backwoodsman to be a kind of humanized Ouran 
Outang, like my lord Manboddo’s man, recently divested of the 




















POETICAL. 








T weve miles from the new and thriving town of Tallahassee, the 
political metropolis of the Floridas, and swarming with adventurers, 
in the form of doctors and lawyers, in a charmingly romantic solitude, 
is the singular lake-spring, which is the source of Wakullariver. Itisa 
basin of considerable extent, in which the earth, from unfathomable 
depths, throws up a mass of waters, which immediately constitute a 
boatable stream. No bottom was found with a line of two hundred 
and fifty fathoms. From its depth, from the aerial transparency of 
its waters, and, perhaps, also, from the admixture of sulphuret of 
lime, which it holds in solution, it has a cerulean tinge, like that, which 
every voyager has admired in the waters of the Mexican gulf. From 
a skiff in the centre of this splendid fountain-basin, the appearance of 
the mild azure vault above, and the transparent depths below, on 
which the floating clouds, and the blue concave are painted, and re- 
peated with an indescribable softness and beauty, creates a kind of 
pleasing dizziness, and a novel train of sensations, among which the 
most distinguishable is, as if the person were suspended between two 
firmaments. It is the scene of Indian tales of wonder and enchant- 
ment.—At night they see, on the bosom of the lake, béautiful, tiny, 
fairy beings, sporting and caressing, and bathing for an hour. At that 
time, a gigantic savage warrior is seen among them, sitting in a stone 
canoe, with copper paddles. These celestial visitants all vanish at 
the sight, and the last object, seen in the darkness, is the stern savage 
alone in his canoe, which seems anchored, and immovable, 


WAKULLA FOUNTAIN. 
Cerulean lake of mystery! ’mid the moan 
Of fitful breeze, that lulls itself to sleep 
Upon the dark green summits of the pines, 
I hail thy snow white marge, and "neath the shade 
Of shelt’ring laurels court thy cooling breeze, 
Asylum fit from summer’s burning noon, 
The dusty plain, and the soul-wearing search 
Of place to ply the av’rice-sharpened wiles, 
And weave the spider-meshes of the law. 
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Wakulla Fountain. 


Cool eve is drawing on to lave her stars 
In thy pure fountains. Gratefully I take 
Thy offered bark, and waft me from thy shore; 
And poise me o’er thy blue and central depths. 


And dream, reclining o’er them. One poor hour 


I leave the sterile scorched earth behind; 
Suspend its heartless scramble; ‘scape its cares, 
And give its thousand sorrows to the winds. 
And have I then attain’d, in this lone place, 
The long sought privilege to float in air? 
Yes; for the burnish’d clouds are gathering 
But just above my head. The blue between 
Is mild, as eye of saint, and seems to say 
The secret of the rolling spheres is hidden there 
Another dizzying vision spreads below 
In ether mild and blue, as that above; 
And near its dome disporting play ; for sure 
They dart in air; strange birds with sparkling wings; 
And yet their gilded forms, seen by the beam, 
Aslant, of setting sun, seem not like birds. 
Above, around, below are clouds and sky, 
And pointing down the blue their verdant cones 
The pine tops wave, and twinkling stars respond 
To those above. Amaz’d I rest between 
Two firmaments. The often utter’d wish 
For pinions of the dove to soar away, 
And rest me in the sky, has met response 
Of grace. A happy tenant of the viewless air, 
Full gladly would I dwell; nor sink again 
To earth. Alas! upon the rippling wave 
This sweet, etherial landscape, mild, 
And softly blne, without a stain, is all 
But painting in the waters, like all else 
Of this world’s show of bliss, a splendid lie. 

But thou hast cheated others, as myself. 
Long, ere the white man’s hatchet struck among 
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These forests, when the sea fowl] scream’d, 
Unscar’d; and when the bounding deer and roe 
With the red desert-sons joint tenants were, 
Oft came the awe-struck wanderers, to float 
Their frail canoe for worship on thy wave. 
No feather’d arrow o’er thy bosom sped, 
To tinge with sea fowl’s blood thy sacred wave; 
Nor line, nor spear disturb’d thy finny tribes; 
But, wondering, they gaz’d adown thy depths. 
Illusive visions mocked them, as me; 
And fancy saw a paradise below, and worlds, 
More fair, than brightest dream of poet’s thought. 
There were the isles of light; aerial deer, 
And swans and fishes, sporting in the air. 
Sighing, they thought them of that happier home, 
Compar’d with theirs. They tented on thy shore 
At eve, and through the moon beams, thrilling, saw 
Descend a thousand tiny forms, more fair, 
Than aught of earth, to bathe in thy pure flood. 
The keenly-brilliant eye of faith beheld 
Them, sometimes sporting in the ambient air, be 
Or sailing on the wave, er diving down 
For frolic in the chrystal element. 
To deck their feather-cinctur’d vests 
Were rainbow hues of plumage from the birds, 
That haunt the streams, the forests, fields and floods 
Their sports, caresses, and etherial joys 
Were limited to twilight’s musing hour; 
For, as its misty light gave way to gloom, 
Amidst them, tall, gigantic, stern and fierce, 
In bark of pumice stone, a warrior sat. 
With copper oars he mov’d it through the wave. 
Round his red, brawny breast a copper bow 
Was hung; and copper arrows, tip’d with plumes, 
Of jetty black, his ample quiver fill’d ; 
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And, as sea fowls fly screaming, scar’d before 
The gunner’s bark, the fairy army fled. 


Some, shrieking, plung’d below. Some rose 





And faded, like a shooting star, and soon 


The sullen warrior shar’d the wave alone. 
M. P. F. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE HUNTER. 
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Thy strains prolong; 
Strike up once more the silent Lyre, 





Be 


A mournful theme demands thy song; 


The lifeless corse, the funeral pyre ; 

The narrow cell, so dark and lone. 

The nodding plumes, and sable hearse; 
The storied urn, and chiseled stone; 

The grave-strewn flowers, the simple verse; 
And all the varying forms, and rites, 
With which the sorrowing heart delights, 
In pensive tribute, still to shed 

Fond memory’s incense o’er the dead. 
And, though as yet thou canst not soar 
Beyond the blue ethereal dome; 

Nor tell, where kindred spirits roam, 
When all the toils of life are o’er; 

Yet thou canst spell from sacred lore, 
That he, who wove this wondrous frame, 
And with his finger traced in flame 

The thought of immortality, 

That mystic sign will ne’er deny; 

Nor doom the heaven-ward hope, he gave, 
To sink forever in the grave. 

Yes; when this hand at last shall lay, 

As nerveless, as its kindred clay; 

When vision from this eye hath fled; 
When on this cheek the worm hath fed; 
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And, when this busy, schemeing hrain 
Hath turned to senseless dust again, 
The soul herself shall still survive. 
When the still’d heart forgets to strive, 
A deathless spirit, she will burst, 
Immortal from the sleeping dust; 
And wing her way with rapid flight 
To yon eternal realms of light. 

° AFTER A STORM. 
Tue storm had passed, but not in wrath, 
For ruin had not marked its path, 
O’er that sweet vale, where now was seen 
A bluer sky, and brighter green. 
There was a milder azure spread 
Around the distant mountain’s head; 
And every hue of that fair bow, 
Whose beauteous arch had risen there, 
Now sunk beneath a brighter glow, 
And melted into ambient air. 
The tempest, which had just gone by, 
Still hung along the Eastern sky, 
And threatened, as it rolled away. 
The birds from every dripping spray, 
Were pouring forth their joyous mirth. 
The torrent with its waters brown, 
From rock to rock came rushing down; 
While, from among the smoking hills, 
The voices of a thousand rills 
Were heard, exulting at its birth. 
A breeze came whispering through the wood, 
And, from its thousand tresses, shook 
The big round drops, that trembling stood, 
Like pearls, in every leafy nook. 

REMEMBRANCE. 

By day, by night, on hill, or plain, 
Whate’er my task, where e’er J go, 
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In dreams, awake, in joy, or woe, 
I fondly trace those scenes again; 
For they are memory’s hoarded store, 
And, miser-like, she counts them o’er. 


Yes, though, perchance, my words may seem 





The ravings of a maniac’s dream; 

Yet sooner, than that death should blot 

From my life’s page that one bright spot, 

Pd live again; though doomed to bear 

Its griefs, its sorrows, its despair; 

Its pangs, its disappointments, tears, 

And all the wide, wide waste of years, 

‘That spread in retrospection there. 
MOON-LIGHT. 

The moon shone bright, and her silvery light, 

Through the forest aisles were glancing, 

And with mimick beam, on the rippling stream 

A thousand stars were dancing. 

No noise was heard, save the night’s lone bird, 


From his dark and dreary dwelling; 








Or the distant crash, of some aged ash, 

Which the axe of time was felling. 
SOROTAPHION. 

Who has not only thrilled 


In boyhood o’er the tale of other days, 








Where the great king still marched his myriads on, 
Chasing the wandering hordes of Scythians 

From grove to grove, o’er Tanais, and the Don; 
Till, looking back upon the traversed wastes, 

Tle asked, as in scorn, where they would stand; 
Reckless of towns and landmarks, nought cared they 
For lock, or latch. Their dwelling was the depth 
Of woods, Their sanctuary in the place, 








Where slept their rustic ancestors, and there 
They told him, they would stand; there he should know 
How Scythians used their steel. 
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From some our title will elicit a smile; others, of a different 
east of thinking, will look at it with distrust. 
benefit from it, and some will condemn it, in toto. 
lesson, but it is one of the first, that a journalist learns, that he can- 
We will strive to keep a good conscience, 
please ourselves, and avoid offence, where we may; but to be 
perfectly straight forward and independent. A double motive incites 
us to give a work, which for a century past has been more worn, 
and read, than any book in the English language, the bible only 
The first is one of the highest and 


not hope to please all. 


excepted, a critical notice. 
most sacred, that can actuate the human heart. 
deceive ourselves, an earnest desire to contribute our mite towards 
the increase of the attractions of public worship. Every enlight- 
ened friend of order and morals will unite with us. 
we expect to throw off the burden of cares, of toils, of sorrows, and 
disappointments, if it be not in this sacred place. 
find our ambition, pride and envy, and heart burnings all vanishing 
‘into thin air, if it be not in the hallowed circle of the sanctuary? 
Who, that has ever entered the place, where he was baptized, + 
where his fathers worshipped, and near which their ashes repose, 
and that has, the while, inhaled the fragrance of May flowers, 
brought there by the hand of youth and beauty, that has seen 
congregating there, all that is respectable in age and piety, all that 
is dear by the ties of friendship, kindred, and acquaintance, that 
has beheld in one view every thing, which can cheer the eye, or 
expand the heart; every thing, which tends to connect the sublimest 
hopes of the future, with the dearest remembrances of the past, by 
the sacred chain of religious association, that has heard the song of 
praise swelling, and dying away; who, that has been in such a 
place, has not, at least sometimes, felt the inspirations of the place 
The bible admonishes him, that the place, on 
If he have a heart, the worship- 
per must have sometimes felt, too, that it is the ground of high 
thinking, and pleasant feeling, and joyous anticipations, in short 
the very place, where he may hope, for a while, to throw off the 
selfish and animal burden, and stand forth in the simplicity of his 
Who, that has but for a moment 
given himself up to the proper impressions of this scene, but has 
wished, that every thing, which tends to increase the attractions of 
the sanctuary, and which is in keeping with the design of worship, 


rush upon him. 


which he stands, zs holy ground. 


higher, his intellectual nature. 


REVIEW. 





The common and unaltered editions. 


Some will derive 
It is a painful 


It is, if we do not 


Where can 


Where shall we 
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might be there, or has not desired, that every thing, which has a 
natural tendency to mar these impressions, to break off the chain 
of these associations; to banish these hopes, and trouble these 
thoughts, were removed. When the minister of the altar, whose 
whole appearance and manner have the inexpressible, and yet 
perfectly felt attraction of being in keeping with his character and 
functions, mounts the sacred desk, and with the proper tone and 
enunciation reads a fine hymn, he occupies the best place fora 
good reader, and for producing the highest effect of poetry, that 
we can imagine. Here, if any where, will be found that union of 
music and verse, of which the ancient lyrists talk so much. We 
pay our money to hear a man recite fine verses before a public 
audience, as at a theatrical exhibition. Imagination can not devise 
circumstances, more favourable to the best recitations of poetry, 
than the commencing hymn of Sabbath morning service, in the 
season of flowers, and in a decent and well filled church. Yet, 
how many repair to this place where the pleasures are without 
money and without price, as to a painful task. In this view, 
how important it is, that the version of hymns should be pure, 
evangelical, correct, and in the best style of poetry. There are, 
probably, from thirty to fifty different collections of hymns in use 
in the different churches, in the United States, and the dominions 
of Great Britain. Every person who has expunged one bad line in 
former use, or added one good and original one, has performed no 
unacceptable, or useless service to his kind. Our first object then, 
in these remarks, is to do something, if we might, in this cause, and 
minister something to the attractions of the sanctuary. 

Our next is in furtherance of our more general object, to en- 
deavor to correct, and enlighten public taste, by placing before it 
good models for selection, and bad ones for avoidance. We think, 
that we hazard nothing, in asserting the confident opinion, that the 
greater part of all, that has merited or received by courtesy and 

rescription the name of poetry in the United States, for the last 
fifty years, has been, directly, or indirectly, moulded from the 
stanzas, and has originated from imitation of Dr. Watts’ psalms 
and hymns. Every one, who is only moderately skilled in the 
business and the productions of verse makers, knows, that there 
are copies of copies, ‘ shadows of a shade.’ The more powerful 
imitations become, in their turn, models to others. But, however 
diluted, and reduced, it is easy for experience in tracing this sort 
of derivation, to discover the original fountain, from which the 
primitive thought and expression were drawn. Take up an album, 
selected twenty years ago, and composed of verses taken from the 
newspapers of the whole country, and we may trace through the 
greater part of the verses the phraseology, the images, the thought 
and style of the psalms and hymns in question. Of thousands of 
the couplets, it wil] be found, on close inspection, that the first 
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dine was formed to match with a line from Dr. Watts, previously 
existing in the memory. lt would be an amusing, and not an 
useless employment, in such a volume, to trace the lineage of the 
phraseology and images. Even in the larger works, and more 
sustained efforts we can trace this imitation, sometimes palpable, 
and sometimes obscure, but always sufficiently obvious. 

The reason of all this will appear, if we consider, that the web 
of our thought, complicated and combined, as it is, was all made 
up of a few simple and original impressions. ‘The young and sus- 
ceptible organs of hearing first perceived the power and influence 
of sound and rhythm from the pulpit, and probably from the read- 
ing of Watts’ psalms and hymns. It is with us an undoubting con- 
viction, that poetry and religion are allied. The sanctuary is the 
place, if any where, in which the highest and best inspiration of 
the muse will come over the mind. Such verses, so heard, and 
first producing the inexplicable union between sensation and ab- 
stract and combined thought, incorporated with the mental web, 
and became, unconsciously, the material, out of whieh future com- 
binations were made. Many a verse maker has, no doubt, un- 
known to himself, produced verses, which were only those of Watts, 
diluted and changed, but not so materially, as not to show at once 
the source, from which they were derived. It is important then, 
in a literary point of view, that we should examine models, that 
have already had, and as long, as they are used, from the nature 
of things will continue to have such a vast amount of influence 
upon general taste and thought. 

It is not within our scope to give a biographical sketch of the 
life and character of Watts. It would be superfluous to go over 
ground, which has already been marked with the footsteps of the 
Herculean Dr. Johnson. It is only necessary to say, that he was, 
perhaps, as amiable, and as pious a mind, as unpolluted, and re- 
ceiving as little stain from earth, as ever made its transit across 
this dark planet of ours. He was a poet, without the extravagan- 
cies and aberrations of poets. He suffered little from the poverty, 
and less from the proverbial irritation and envy of that race. Pro- 
vidence guided his pure and gentle mind into a happy haven, 
where in plenty, privacy, and repose, he poured his sacred strains, 
and ripened for heaven. Every scholar knows the general char- 
acter of his poetry,—knows, that his verses flowed from the full- 
ness of his amiable mind with great facility, that he sometimes gives 
us delightful stanzas, modelled on the rich and sweet pastoral, or 
rapturous devotion of the shepherd king, and directly beside them 
verses of a character so inferior,that a momentary doubt is created, 
whether they could be from the same author. Never was poet 
more impar sibi, more unequal, than Watts. He scarcely ever 
goes through a whole hymn with tolerable correctness. The in- 
spiration evidently ¢ame upon him, like the fitful swellings and 
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sinkings of the breeze. Dr. Johnson, indeed, affirms, that religious 
poetry is unsusceptible of the ornament, the figures and associa- 
tions, that constitute the chief material of other poetry. Its severe 
character, its stern and naked truth, according to him, reject the 
ornaments of figurative and polished diction. For once we prefer 
to think with the eloquent Chauteaubriand, that religion, the 
Christian religion, is the very region of poetry. Milton has proved 
what use can be made of the scripture narrative and doctrine. 
Cowper has evinced, that the sacred fountains yield to those, who 
drink there, a higher inspiration, than the Castalian. Without 
going beyond our object, we affirm, that some of the sweetest and 
most delightful strains of poetry, with which we have ever met, 
were hymns designed for the service of the sanctuary. There are 
a great many beautiful hymns in the Methodist and Baptist col- 
lections, placed, like the happiest efforts of Watts, directly beside 
poor and wild extravaganzas, unworthy of their character, either, 
as claiming to aid devotion, or be poetry. We could easily select 
a hundred stanzas of verses of exquisite beauty from the Methodist 
collections. Had the following verses from a Methodist funernal 
hymn been written by Mrs. Hemans, they would have been hack- 
neyed in every newspaper from Maine to the Sabine. 


‘No anger henceforward, nor shame 
Shall redden this innocent clay; 
Extinct is the animal flame, 

And passion is vanish’d away. 

This languishing head is at rest ; 

Its thinking and aching are o’er; 
This quiet, immoveable breast 

Is heav’d by affliction no more. 

The lids, he so seldom could close, 
By sorrow forbidden to sleep, 

Seal’d up in eternal repose, 

Have strangely forgotten to weep. 
The fountains can yield no supplies, 
These hollows from water are free, 
The tears are all wip’d from these eyes, 
And evil they never shall see.’ 


And yet, the very hymn, from which these verses are selected, 
commences with a stanza of expression so extravagant, that no 
person of taste would willingly read it on the occasion, for which 
it is prepared. Even from the quaint and severe version, ‘the 
psalms of David, held in so much reverence by the seceders, some 
verses, as beautiful as they are simple might be selected. Take 
the following as a sample: 


“The Lord’s my shepherd, P’ll not want; 
He makes me down to lie 

In pastures green. He leadeth me 

The auiet waters by.” 
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A thousand such selections might be made of verses, which, we 
think, few would deny to be beautiful. We could easily multiply 
quotations beyond our purpose, not only from poets professedly 
of religious character, but even from those of a very opposite esti- 
mation, Moore and Byron for example, to prove that no subject is 
more susceptible of the utmost ornament and beauty of poetry, than 
that designed for the service of the sanctuary. 

To return to our subject. There can not be a more striking 
demonstration, that associations can dignify any thing, than that 
successive ministers of the purest taste, and the most cultivated 
minds have read, ever since they were written, and continue still 
to read the poor ‘along with the beautiful verses of Watts, feeling 
the beauty of the latter, and unconscious of the defects of the 
former. ‘To many ministers, of enlightened and disciplined minds 
we fear, it will seem like impiety, to attempt to show, that there 
are poor verses in the collection. The name of Dr. Watts, the 
long use of his version, habit, association, the influence of place and 
duties, carry down figures, allusions, phrases, and even whole 
weak verses, which, had they been first read under other circum- 
stances, and on less consecrated ground would have been felt and 
rejected. Even had we space, a feeling of reverence in common 
with the rest for a form of words, which we have read, or heard a 
thousand times on the most solemn occasions would prevent us 
from quoting instances of false grammar, incongruous figures, 
similitudes drawn from images, which all the manifest piety of 
Watts could not sanctify, and whole verses interpolated without 
the least connection with what precedes, or follows. It will be 
much more pleasant to us to select examples of a contrary charac- 
ter. We consider the 17 ps. L. M. of Watts, among his finest 
psalms. The two first stanzas, however, are very indifferent. The 

72d ps., 2d part, L. M. has fine, expressions,and great harmony and. 
sweetness. In the common editions three stanzas are enclosed in 
brackets, and they are so very inferior to the rest, and so out of 
keeping with it, that one would suppose it was the author’s elision 
of his own.verses, on his own deliberate judgment. Ps. 100 in pa- 
raphrase is fine, and to us the most beautiful of all the psalms in 
the collection, with the exception of the third stanza, one of the 
common examples of weak interpolation. It. runs thus: 


‘ We are his people; we his care, 
Our souls and all our mortal frame. 
What lasting honors shall we rear 


Almighty maker, to thy name?’ 


There is not, perhaps, in the whole collection, a more equablé 
and spirited psalm than ps. 101,C. M. The three stanzas of pss 
139, 3d part, C. M., breathe that air of calm and tranquil devotions 
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the spirit of which, constitutes so striking a feature in the sacred 
verses of Watts. The 148 ps., proper metre, is uniformly above 
mediocrity. We quote the third and fourth stanzas as examples. 


‘ The shining worlds above 

In glorious order stand, 

Or in swift courses move 

By his supreme command. 
He spoke the word 
And all their frame 
From nothing came, 
To praise the Lord. 


He mov’'d their mighty wheels 

In unknown ages past, 

And each his word fulfils 

While time and nature last. 
In different ways, 
His works proclaim 
His wondrous name, 
And speak his praise.’ 


In his hymns there is less tameness, than in his psalms. Not 
being bound within the trammels of a version, his imagination had 
more scope, and he has seldom those inert and unmeaning passa- 
ges, that occur in the psalms. Not only has he higher beauties, 
but his defects are more glaring. Two or three fine verses occur 
in the 7th hymn, first book. 


‘The treasures of thy love 





Are everlasting mines, 
Deep as our helpless miseries are, 
z And boundless as our sins.’ 

Every minister, who has read hymn 8th, with attention, has 
been struck with the beauty of the five first stanzas, and the aston- 
ishing falling off in the two closing ones. ‘The 26th hymn of the 
first book is good to the end. The 48th, beginning, 


‘ Awake our souls; away our fears,’ &c. 


is uniformly spirited. ‘The hymn 

‘Come let us join our cheerful songs,’ &c. 
has been read, we imagine, more frequently, than any other hymn 
in the English language. ‘The most unexceptionable hymn, in 
which he avails himself of the pastoral style, and draws his images 
from the language of earthly loves, is the 67th, beginning, 

‘Thou whom my soul,’ &c. 

The three first stanzas of this hymn are beautiful, a happy version 
of the original, and in keeping with the intention ef the hymn. 
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The two closing stanzas introduce new and incongruous images, be- 
longing entirely to another subject, and not warranted by the ori- 
ginal. 

But we find ourselves insensibly enlarging this article beyond 
our original intention. We have touche d on this subject, as we 
mentioned, with a specific purpose, and we are inwardly conscious, 
that the purpose is a good one. There ought to be an edition of 
Watts prepared for the use of the churches, from which the weak 
and incongruous verses in the common editions should be expunged ; 
and if a sufficient number of psalms and hymns for the use of the 
churches did not remain, they ought to be added from the best of 
Tate and Brady, Addison, Ogilvie, Mrs. Steele, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Stennet, Young, Cowper, the Olney hymns, the methodist hymns, 
&c. ees There are a great number of ‘beautiful hymns by authors, 
whose names are not known. It is idle, at this time of the day, to 
say, that we ought not to have the very best kind of hymns, that 
can be produced, laid under contribution for the use of the sanc- 
tuary. Let none say, that piety can not be as manifest, and have 
as high and holy an influence in the use of good, as of ordinary 
hymns. It will be seen at once, that we utterly disclaim any inten- 
tion of touching upon the nature of the doctrines, that ought to be 
inculeated. We speak only of poetry, style, manner, rhythm, and 
congruity of thought and expression. No one admires Dr. Watis, 
on the whole, more than we do. We doubt not, that had he been 
allowed a vigorous old age, his own severer judgment would have 
dictated a rigorous retrenchment, and many alterations in this col- 
lection. Still more would he have done it, had he lived in the 
present age. We think, that retaining the best psalms and 
hymns of Watts, and where the whole could not be retained, the 
best verses, and selecting, to supply these elisions, from the best 
collections, and laying every thing beautiful, that has been written, 
in sacred verse, under contribution, a better selection might be 
prepared, than any one now extant, 





An English Grammar for children, according to the elementary method 
of Pestalozzi, Se. By Joun Locke, M. D. Author of * Outlines of 
Botany,” and principal of “ Cincinnati Female Academy,” pp. 228. 
Cincinnati: W.°M. & O. Farnsworth, Jr. 


Fifty new grammars, as many spelling books, and half as many 
elementary geographies have heen produced, we suspect within 
the last ten years. No people are keener on the scent of money 
than the Americans. It is a proof, that of all books, those for child- 
ren are the most profitable. In fact making them is the only branch 
of authorship by which a man can live in this country. Could one 
man have the exclusive privilege of furnishing spe ling books and 
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have a half a cent gain upon each, he need ask no better revenue. 
it is a strong demonstration of the progress of common school edu- 
cation among us. None, but the wholesale dealers among book- 
sellers know, what a prodigious demand there is for this article. 
Many of them, it is true are mere catch-pennies, made like Pin- 
dars razors, only to sell. But among the multitudes of this sort, 
that are continually minted from the press, there are still some 
struck off, that have real and intrinsic merit, and they ought to be 
rescued, if possible, from oblivion. 

Among all our improvements, in which we have so much rea-. 
son to exult, none have struck us with so much force, as the obvi- 
ous march of improvement in the instruction of our children. We. 
had abundant opportunities during the past summer to witness ex- 
hibitions, where all the children in some of the larger towns, in 
which this improvement has been most fully developed, were ex- 
amined together. We have not witnessed a prouder and more ex- 
hilirating spectacle. The brightness, shrewdness, honorable am- 
bition and real attainments of the pupils filled us with surprize. 
There are now hundreds of Schools in the United States, whence 
school boys might be selected at random and by lot, whose attain- 
ments would surpass those of boys of the same age, that were consid- 
eerd the prodigies, the miniature Solomons of former days. The best 
talents are put in requisition, and find honorable compensation in 
the department of instruction. Every effort, that can be stimulated 
by honorable ambition, necessity of subsistence, rivalry and com- 
petition is brought to bear upon the determination to give one 
school a name beyond another. ‘The same motives have actuated 
the exertion to make the best, or at least the most notorious school 
books. Amidst all the rivalry, competition and heart burnings, and 
all the dispositions to pull down competitors, and build themselves 
up upon the ruins, manifested by this class of authors, the great 
work of improvement, working itsadvancement out of these actings 
of selfishness, goes steadily on. Some new principle is successfully 
inculcated,some improvement elicited by these mutual struggles for 
pre-eminence. 

We should think, from the attention we have been able to be- 
stow upon the book, the title of which heads this article, that its 
ingenious author hada higher object, than merely to make money, 
or recommend the school, over which he presides. He seems to 
us to have reared his work on what we hold to be the fundamen- 
tal principle of good instruction, a purpose to stir the faculties, 
arouse the mind, and excite thought. It has been, and it still is too 
much the object to teach children passively and mechanically. In 
this way a boy may be taught to read, write and cast accounts. 
Thousands are so taught, as soldiers are drilled to their exercise, 
but no one is ever taught in this way to think. This we hold to 
be the main business of an instructor; to cal] out the faculties and 
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excite the powers of thinking in the mind of the pupil, to go out, 
and embrace the object proposed for investigation. The mind is 
thus exercised to think and reason, and to originate the train of 
of thought within itself. Such, it is well known, was the system of 
Pestalozzi; to awaken simple and uncombined thought in the mind 
of the child by the tangible and visible exhibition of the object, re- 
specting which it was wished he should obtain ideas. Mr. Locke, 
has kept this thought in view, and his illustrations from visible and 
tangible objects are for the most part such, as we would suppose his 
children might understand. But in teaching we often deceive our- 
selves in thinking, that the illustration is as intelligible and obvious 
to the child, as it is to us. Hence the necessity of descending toa 
familiarity and a repetition of illustration, which shall place the idea 
before the mind of the pupil in so many lights, that in some of them, 
he may become possessed of it. 

We confess we were amused with the short chapter on the ori- 
gin of language. But, infantine as the illustrations may seem, we 
are not sure, that he could have given his ideas of this process in 
more elevated language. ‘The examples generally, by which the 
abstract ideas, on the philosophy of grammar are explained, are 
extremely obvious, as they ought to be, to meet the intellects of 
children. They are drawn from objects of such frequent inspection, 
and such common and every day concerns, that when ideas from 
themare once obtained, they will be likely to remain in the memory, 
The definitions are for the most part concise and happy. 

Upon the subject of declension and tense our author follows 
Murray, who in his turn walks in Indian file behind the hundreds, 
who have preceded him, It is singular, that although there has 
been a whole catalogue of authors upon grammar, that although 
Harris and Johnson and Horne Tooke, as learned and as ingenious 
men, as the English nation ean boast, have treated professedly upon 
the structure of the English language, there is not now, and to our 
knowledge there has not been a true grammatical analysis of our 
language. We have not time to illustrate this ideain detail. But 
an obyious example, or two may explain our idea. Every child 
has been taught to speak about the cases of nouns. Every one, 
who understands the proper import of the word case, as applied to 
nouns, knows, that we have no such thing in our language. Case 
implies a change of termination. The nominative, possessive and 
objective in every substantive in the English language are inavari- 
bly the same. The apostrophic ’s in the possessive is evidently no 
more than the abridgement of the ancient his. There are but ve- 
ry few instances of what may be properly called cases even in the pro- 
nouns. We have only two variations, of the regular verb. What 
an admirable instance of analysis in the common modes of par- 
sing, it is tosay, / might have been loved is a passive verb derived 
from the verb ove or to love. Might is derived from may. Have 
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is the theme of a most important verb. Been is clearly derived 
from be. But all these words, which have not an affinity to come 
within a relationship of even Scotch recognizance, are bundled to- 
gether, as belonging to the family of the verb to love. It is tro just 
reason for calling this analysis to say that the Latins and Greeks 
managed some of their verbs inthe same way. We can make but 
two variations of time in our language with one verb. In this re- 
spect we know of no other language, that resembles ours in the ex- 
tent of its simplicity. Yet out of this very simplicity, that has nev- 
er yet been grammatically explained, grow its energy and copious- 
ness. Mr. Locke was probably aware of the difficulty of innova- 
tion, and that the time for introducing a complete analysis in par- 
sing hasnot yet come. Butthe treatise before us in our view makes 
out its avowed object. It has rendered the common modes of par- 
sing more simple, obvious and intelligible, to the young apprehension, 
than any with which we have met. However easy it may seem to 
do this in prospect, painful experience soon convinces, that nothing 
is more difficult, than to do it in fact. It seems to us, that this book 
ought to go into extensive use in seminaries constituted, like his. 

We have heard much commendation of Mr. Kirkham’s gram- 
mar, which we have not had opportunity to peruse. Mr. Pickett 
has had great and deserved fame as a compiler of elementary books 
for children, and has had much success in instruction. Dr. Slack 
is also a scientific instructor. 

We have no doubt, if the elementary books of instruction, that 
have been published here, were known abroad, some of the ancient 
cities might find it for their interest to come here for our school 
books, instead of expecting us to goto them for theirs. Our city is 
admitted to be the cheapest in the United States. We believe it as 
healthy, as any other. It isthe most central and accessible in the 
Mississippi valley. It is distinguished for the number and influence 
of its religious institutions, for the industry and peaceable habits 
of its citizens, and still more for the excellent management and 

rogress of its multitudes of children in the different schools.— 

hen all these circumstances come to be properly appreciated 
abroad, it will become a place of general resort of parents at the 
south for the education of their children. 

Whether it be so, or not, every man, who, like Mr. Locke, has ap- 
plied talents, learning and discipline to the purpose of communi- 
cating abstract ideas to children, and who has made efforts to come 
down to their simple apprehensions has deserved well of the commu- 
nity of which he is a member, and is entitled to a reward, better, 
than money or fame, the applause of his own heart. 














New views of society; or Essays on the formation of human character, 
&c. Various addresses delivered by Mr. Owen, dedicated to those, who 
have no private ends to accomplish, and who are honestly in search 
of truth, yc. By Rosertr Owen. pp. 115, 8vo. 


There is little to invite critical remark in these pamphlets, as 
regards their style and reasoning. ‘They are the productions of a 
mind of considerable vigour and variety of powers, somewhat dif- 
fiise and rambling in its exercise of them. The peculiar dogmas 
of the sect, of which Mr. Owen is the founder, occur witi a fre- 
quency of repetition to excite weariness in any one, but a hearty 
catechumen. When you have read one of his addresses, or the 
first ten pages of his pamphlet, you do not discover any thing more 
to learn about the system. ‘The only subsequent interest, that a 
pertains to it with us, is in learning the historical details of the 
manner, in which the influence of his system developed itself, in 
the societies, which he formed. It is not, therefore, with a view 
to discussing the manner of Mr. Owen’s writings, that we have 
commenced this article, but to give from such materials, as we pos- 
sess, a very brief historical sketch of his principles, and the issue of 
the experimenteof their influence upon the living subject, as physi- 
cians say, at New Harmony. 

The leading features of the system, as we understand it, are 
presented ina very condensed form in the following propositions. 

1. Men, in the reception of all their principles, opinions and hab- 
its, are simply passive. ‘These are formed by circumstances, over 
which they have no control. Hence, men are the proper subjects 
neither of praise, or blame for their habits, and moral conduct. 


2. All the bad passions and immoral conduct of men, in the pres- 
ent order of society, result from the individual system, or the system 
of individual property, and the distinctions, avarice, ambition, pride, 
envy, and jealousy, that-grow out of it. 

3. As all, that is bad in man, results from his being placed in cir- 
eumstances unfavorable to virtue, all, that is necessary to make him 
virtuous and good, is to place him in circumstances of an opposite 
tendency. 

4. This is done in the social system. Under the influence of this 
system, men are surrounded by every circumstance favorable to 


virtue. In this way they will as certainly grow up virtuous, as 
they did vicious in the other. 


5. The social system includes community of property and equality 
of rights. It disclaims all restraints of religion, marriage, or any 
other tie, but what is purely voluntary. 
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In lecturing upon the effects of this system, the founder enlar- 
ges upon its manifold blessings. Men will be placed in such cir- 
cumstances, that they can not but become good, and free from all 
guile and evil. Property will accumulate rapidly, and far beyond 
the wants of the community. By the community of property, there 
will be no such evils, as want, avarice, cheating, injustice, or other 
violations of moral obligation. Children will ‘be educated rightly. 
Widows and orphans will be secure in the protection of the com- 
munity. All the social feelings of our nature will be purified, and 
will find a perfect indulgence and gratification. These are but a 
few of its tendencies to new mould, and regenerate society. 

Some of the means, that lead to ‘such a desirable consummation, 
are the adoption of a right method of education for children. They 
are taught in community, and, like the Spartan children, are not 
under the weak and partial control of their parents. The Pesta- 
lozzi mode of instraction is adopted. Instead of being taught the- 
ories and docttines, they are taught facts. Modes of instruction 
from tangible and visible objects are pursued. But let us hear one 
of their lecturers, Mr. Ludlow, speak for himself. 


‘ Now, my friends, we will attend to the important question: What are the 
éstablished means by which our happiness is to be consummated? You will rea- 
dily see, that I have in some measure anticipated the question. But there is 
yet something important to be said. You will readily perceive, that to enable 
us to understand the order of those means, we must have a clear, and thorough 
knowledge of our nature; including a knowledge of all our wants, the nature 
and kind of means that are well adapted for the supply of those wants, and the 
instrumental faculties we possess, by the exercise of which the means can be ob- 
tained. The simplicity of this important subject is such, that a knowledge of 
the alphabet is not requisite to understand its essential principles and requisite 
practice. All that is necessary, isthe exercise alone of common sense. This 
declaration must remind you of what you have often heard; that is, that the 
simple shall confound the wise and prudent. The meaning of that expression, 
i conceive is, that the respected wisdom of kings, lords, bishops, priests, presi- 
dents, judges, lawyers and legislators, and the prudent management of usurers 
and misers, and the careful economical management of the wealthy, in the in- 
dividual system in the old world, shall be confounded: when they shall see that 
simple common sense, will enable the poorer part of mankind to abound in 
wealth and superior means of comfort: realizing a brotherly affection that pro- 
duces a union of every faculty for the perfection of each other’s felicity. But 
let us become more intimately acquainted with a knowledge of our nature.— 
We first desire and want sustenance. We next discover that we are naked and 
heed clothes. We know that the earth produces by culture, those means that 
are qualified, and well adapted to clothe, sustain and nurture our existence.— 
We know that we need instrumental tools to cultivate the earth, and to perfeét 
those manufactures that contributeto our comfort and convenience. And we 
know, by contemplating ourselves, under the existing state of our wants, that 
we can not have those wants supplied, without the aid of our fellow-mon; 
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because, that no one or two men can produce all the requisite means for their 
comfort and convenience. For, by observing the faculties of men as to their 
extent and limit in application, we discover, by experience, that very few, if 
any, can direct, or have their faculties directed to perfection,in more than one 
art; and that facility in producing, and perfection in execution, can only exist, 
where one man gives his mind and practice to one trade, or calling. It there- 
fore becomes self-evident, that when a sufficient number of men and women 
unite in common interest, to act in concert, having a due proportion of artizans 
and agriculturists, they must really, according to their numbers, produce much 
more, than an equal number of men and women can, who live in detached fam- 
ilies, connecting themselves by money and barter, under the common circum- 
stances of advantage taken by buying cheap and selling dear. Where a joint 
community shall exist, being duly proportioned with farmers and mechanics, 
but little money will be necessary for their complete convenience. Houses can 
be built, mills erected, machinery and tools made, useful utensils manufactured, 
without loss of time, or the expenditure of money. But as mankind are now 
situated in their individualities, they are compelled to buy the great portion 
either of their sustenance, clothing, or useful utensils. Under such surround- 
ing circumstances, an associated community would have it in their power, to 
supply the old world around, with such articles as they may want; by which 
means a common stock community will be able to obtain the greatest propor- 
tion of the circulating medium, which would enable them to fulfil their benevo- 
lent designs in extending the right arm of friendship in relieving the widow and. 
the fatherless from want, distress and wretchedness. We willnow take anum- 
ber of facts, to which you are liable, into consideration. Are you not liable to 
sickness and accidents? In a community sufficiently numerous, you will have 
the skill of an honest brotherly physician to attend you, who will neither spec- 
ulate upon your property, nor try experiments upon your body and constitu- 
tion. And in the mean time, you will have no distressing anxiety concerning 
the loss of your property, for want of management and care; for there will, in 
all probability, be brothers and sisters enough, to prosecute and perfect the bu- 
siness. Have you children to educate? The wisest and best teachers may be 
obtained for their proper instruction when you live in social communion. But, 
brothers and sisters, let us view the world as it is now situated; harrassed by 
strife, turmoils and dissentions. Where the warfare of bigotry and adverse in- 
terests sours the mind with prejudices and prepossessions, generating hostile re- 
sentments, and hardens the heart into a cold indifference to suffering humanity. 
In the present order of things, it is impossible to have children constantly in- 
structed by well qualified teachers. Doessuch a state of inhuman affairs, afford 
any thing desirable? Can we believe, that one child out of a thousand, is, of 
can be rightly taught, from the time it ought to commence its instruction, until 
it arrives at the age of twelve years? I believe I may safely say, that nine tenths 
of the children in the United States, are, from the age of two to twelve years, 
so much neglected, and are under such provoking and perverting circumstan- 
ces, that half their lives for that time, are lost, or worse than lost to those infant 
characters, the way the world is now circumstanced. Is it possible, under sucht 
circumstances, to bring up a child in the way it should go, so that it will nev- 
er depart therefrom? I feel warranted in saying, itis mot possible. I will now 
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my friends suppose a case, which I conceive, will more or less, impress the minds 
of every father and mother in this assembly, with the verity of the proposition 
l have advanced. Suppose that either of you, had twin sons, as perfectly form- 
ed children as nature can produce under existing circumstances, and that you 
had al] the power in wealth and influence that is possessed by any person (in 
the individual system,) inthe United States; and that you should have the best 
moral teachers to instruct them; and that you should endeavour to have set be- 
fore them the best moral examples; do you suppose that such circumstances 
(provided you and they live in the world as itis now organized,) would ensure to 
those children, a perfect character in cheerful happy contentment? If such is 
your opinion, | think I may safely say, you have not the clearest view of the sub- 
ect. Those impressions that children receive from their parents and moral 
teachers, are often the least of those causes that generate motives to action, the 
way the world is now organized and influenced. Your children would soon be- 
gin to contemplate themselves as a part of society in its existing form and man- 
ners. They would see that wealth buys or commands respect: that expensive 
equipage is the sign of consequence; that while one show of manners and pro- 
fessed opinions would gain the popular applause of many, a diflerent practice 
must be pursued to gain the esteem and influence of others; and, that the ob- 
ject, in buying and selling, is to obtain as much as possible for the Jeast consid- 
eration; and that titled consequence is, in most cases, obtained by intrigue, du- 
plicity, hypocrisy, and deception; and therefore, the practice of doing as you 
would be done by, can hardly exist, where every man’s hand ts against his fel- 
low, in a strife to over-reach, circumvent, and outwit his fellow. Under such 
influencing circumstances, your children become insincere, hypocritical,decep- 
tious, intriguing, proud, jealous, revengeful, malignant, wretched, and misera- 
ble; and as virtue is not encouraged by its natural reward,integrity and candor 
are hot practised. 

‘Such are the circumstances, my friends, that influence children and men from 
the path of probity, truth and happiness. But may we not, at this time, in glad- 
ness rojoice, that the influence of traditional error is departing; and that the 
rea! causes of our former difficulties are passing away? And that we shall soon 
have an opportunity of seeing our children so brought up in the way they should 
go, and surrounded by such circumstances, that they will not depart therefrom ; 
for inducements an hundred fold, in houses, in lands, in cheerful and cheering 
brothers and sisters, will be the natural reward, of a true education and a per- 
fect organization, which will ever prevent a departure from truth, and produce 
a cheerful, happy contentment. Do you desire to see your children happily 
situated around you, in matrimonial connexions? In an organized community, 
where hundreds of youths, with their social brotherly parents, are united to per- 
fect their common enjoyments, your hopes for your children’s happy connexion, 
approaches to a state of certainty, that leaves no corroding anxiety. The 
clear probability is, that when your children are bred up in social perfect har- 
mony, that our virgins and youths will be so discriminating as to prefer those 
that are particularly acquainted with the social system: for we may reasonably 
suppose their affections will be placed upon that object and those things that 
are best calculated to perfect their happiness. 

¢T shall now claim the particular attention of our married sisters and matrons. 
Suppose the shaft of death should deprive you of your husband, the man of your 
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choice. In perfect social harmony your loss and troubles would be small, when 
compared with the forlorn condition of the widows in old society. In the latter 
case, there is the expense of executors, administrators, judges, and often law- 
yers to fee and courts toattend. A sale of property, and the cold, unaffection- 
ate practice of keeping accounts against the fatherless infants, which must con- 
stantly provoke the sigh of grief and lacerate the wound of distress. But, sis- 
ters, thisisnotall. How many thousands of cases are there in the United States, 
shat, from the bad and corrupt management of executors and pretended friends, 
the widow’s means of support have been destroyed—her hopes for herself and 
children blasted. But should she be so fortunate as to escape those disasters, 
her cares, difficulties and perplexities, will yet be great. Perhaps a large fami- 
ly of children to clothe and take care of, by the most assiduous labor and unre- 
mitting anxiety, that cannot be avoided or alleviated, without violating the ten- 
derest affection: and is often compelled to bind her children to persons that may 
be tyrannic masters and im»nroper teachers. Such is, more or less, the lot of 
every widow in the old world, corrupted as it is. But sisters, endeavor to be- 
come acquainted with the means that will ensure your hopes when harmony 
shall be perfected. When by our united exertions in prudence, industry and 
economy, we shall abound—when order shall be perfected—when our hearts 
shall be affectionately united, in consequence of the known advantages we must 
in every respect derive from a mutual co-operation. Our affections will become 
so generalized, that the loss of partners then will cause much less grief than is 
now experienced by widows in the old world. Her common means of convenience 
will never be varied by the loss of a partner. Her children will be joint heirs to 
the wisdom and property created by the community. Their common providing 
father ever lives in the unchanging principles upon which the community is 
founded, and the wise arranged regulations that equally provide means to hap- 
pify all. Under such circumstances, the widow’s grief and cause of affliction 
will be but trivial, when compared with the present distress in the old world. 

‘ Brothers and sisters, there yet remains a very important consideration to lay 
before you. Youall have reason to expect that life will be protracted to the 
extent of old age. You ought therefore, most sincerely to reflect upon those 
circumstances under which you may be placed. We will first take into consid- 
eration those circumstances that attend many whoare in old society, in the in- 
dividual system. I will first call upon you to cast your eyes sal thoughts 


around, and see how few there are, (the way the world is now organized) who 


have wealth enough to be free rom anxious cares, and uncomfortable exposures 
and hardships. And should a man have wealth sufficient to maintain himself 
without extreme fatigue, he may be so situated as to be perplexed with cares, 
when the decay of his faculties may be such as to require ease and retirement. 
The way the world is now circumstanced, an old person is, to a great degree, a 
forsaken being. If he has children, they often desire his departure, that they 
may be entire possessors of the estate.—And should he divide his property among 
them, thousands of instances have existed where the children have been unwil- 
ling to afford the means to a parent that were necessary for his comfort. 

‘ Another serious consideration must strike your attention-——But very few, if 
any, (educated and living as mankind are now circumstanced,) have had their 
minds so stored with trith, and their habits of thinking and acting so rationally 
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exercised and formed, as to meet the approbation of a reflective consideratio 
when passionate emotions have lost the excess of their power to influence the 
man. Under such circumstances, a retrospective view of one’s state and condi- 
tion can afford little or no consolation; and when the aged person looks for- 
ward through the line of his successors, he has reason to believe that his progeny 
will reap as blasted a harvest of happiness as himself, or be influenced to act in 
sucha manner as to deprive themselves of all rational enjoyment. 

‘But, my friends, in well ordered-communities, where truth is realized and 
acted upon, the haman mind will be rationally formed, that all motives will be 
pure, and aconformity of action will exist, ever productive of present and fu- 
ture good to all. Under such circumstances, the aged will not be overwhelmed 
by anxious incertitude, either for themselves, or the rising generation. They 
will then clearly know, that man has arrived to that perfectable state, in which 
children can be brought up in the way they should go,and will never depart there 
from :—for the plain reason that there will be no impediment to those rational 
pursuits that must, in the best way, insure happiness. Under such circumstan- 
ces, what a delightful prospect! What cheering considerations must actuate the 
aged mind! A retrospectiye view must be pleasing, because the whole faculties 
of the man have been exercised in the production of beneficial results. 


Mr. Robert Owen, the founder of this system, is understood to 
be a manufacturer of cottons, whose principle establishment is at 
New Lanark, on the Clyde in Scotland. He married a Miss Dale. 
who brought him a large fortune, and he is reputed to be very op- 
ulent, employing in this single establishment twelve hundred hands. 
He had made himself conspicuous, some years since, by introdu- 
cing into this manufactory new regulations, of a character some- 
what analogous to the arrangements of the social system. The 
children were instructed in a new way. New incitements to so- 
briety and industry were introduced, and the New Lanark estab- 
lishment became so conspicuous for its industry, sobriety and com- 
fort, as to excite general remark through the British Islands. His 
plans i in particular for employing the poor, and reducing the bur- 
den of their maintainance had excited so much notice, as to become 
a subject of public investigation before the British parliament. 

Having become a theme of conversation in every part of Eu- 
rope, and having acquired a notoriety, which, perhaps, he did not 
originally contemplate, about the year 1816 he began publicly to 
broach a system of which he was the founder and the apostle. He 
travelled over Britain and Ireland, and was every where received 
with the distinction, which an opulent gentleman, the promulga- 
tor of a new system, which, he confidently asserted, was to change 
the whole face of society, might claim to receive. He delivered 
addresses, explaining, and inculcating his system, in the public pla- 
ces of the cities, which were thronged with the titled, the intelli- 
gent and distinguished of both sexes. He here invited the free 
discussion of his propounded principles. They were more than 
ance treated very roughly in these public debates by advocates of 
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the old system, with minds obviously more disciplined, than his 
own. He always bore these attacks with great moderation and 
good temper, displaying the undoubting faith of an apostle, the 
moderation and self command of a philosopher, and the zeal and 
unshrinking purpose of a martyr. 

In 1824 he came to the United States, as thinking, that a coun- 
try with more liberty, than England, without religious establish- 
ments, and more free from prejudices, would be nearer the tabula 
rasa, Which would constitute the best theatre, for testing the prac- 
ticability of his principles in actual experiment. 

It was a circumstance sufficient to create interest here, to see 
a man of independent fortune, respectable appearance and consid- 
erable talents from the old world among us with ali the juvenile 
ardor of a missionary, and apparently ready to devote his labors, 
his fortune, and himself for the purpose of introducing a system, 
which was to bring about a kind of political millennium. At 
Washington he spoke with a confidence of the bearing of his system, 
as though all the means of government were weak, and inefficient, 
to impart happiness, in comparison with the benefits of it, when it 
should once be brought to operate upon the people. At Philadel- 
a he prophesied with a reliance, that savoured so entirely of 

onest conviction, that it seems to have excited no ill feelings, that 
the effects of the social system, as it was now designated, would de-< 
populate, that square, right angled and industrious city of brick 
houses. Still setting his face to the west, and borne along with 
the tide of emigration, that was moving in that direction, to find 
the very land of promise, that he was to create, he arrived at Cin- 
cinnati, his confidence gathering strength, as he advanced towards 
the intended theatre of his operations, The industrious mechan- 
ics of this thriving place, and the landlords, whose income was from 
the rent of houses, heard with as much coolness, as could be ex- 
= the same confident predictions, that the incipient brick 

uildings would be useless, and the finished ones soon untenanted, 
and that he would with less sensible charm of incantation, than Or- 
pheus, without fiddle or lyre, empty the inhabitants of this growing 
place on to the banks of the Wabash. 

To that river in due time he repaired. Mr. Rapp, a kind of 
patriarch of the German sect, known here by the name of Harmo- 
nists, had moved to the Wabash, some years before, from Beaver 
creek on the upper waters of the Ohio, carrying with him a con- 
siderable community of European Germans, seven or eight hun- 
dred in number, to the place called New Harmony. 

This place is situated on the east bank of the Wabash, sixty 
miles by water above its entrance into the Ohio, sixty miles below 
Vincennes on the Wabash,and sixteen miles from the nearest point 

of the Ohio. Here they settled on a wide, rich and heavily tim- 
bered plateau, or second bottom, on a beautiful site, not unlike that 
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of Cincinnati. It is high, tolerably healthy, with a fertile soil, in 
the vicinity of small and rich prairies, and on the whole a delighiful 
and well chosen position. The society, over which Rapp presided, 
had become rich in industry, frugality, and in habits of making ev- 
ery thing, that they needed within themselves; in economy, and in 
that strict regard to the quality of the articles, which they sold, 
which had gained them a reputation for honesty, like that of the Sha- 
kers. His wasa kind of intermediate establishment between that of 
the Shakers and Moravians.° It agreed with both in a community of 
property, and this was almost the only feature, which it bore in 
common with the system of Mr. Owen. They were astonishingly 
successful, both on Beaver creek, and on the Wabash in converting 
the wilderness into a beautiful and productive garden, in a short 
time. All their operations in agriculture, manufactures, and 
all the departments of industry, were managed with perfect sys- 
tem. Their fields were all regular, mathematical figures, as right 
angled, as square and compass could make them. ‘Their houses 
were neat and commodious. Their vineyards and gardens were 
beautiful. They had even a fine botanic garden. Their centre or 
assembling house wasa brick structure of collossal size, the body 
being, it is believed, one hudred and fifty feet square, with wings 
and appendages in proportion. The society, from some cause, 
were weary of the Wabash, and were looking back from their rich 
fields, with longing remembrances, to the place they had left.— 
They had erected at New Harmony, from eighty to one hundred 
private houses, chiefly of brick, and the whole village had a most 
delightful aspect to one emerging from the dark forests of the 
Wabash. 

The society of the Harmonites, and that contemplated by Mr. 
Owen, were the two extremes of what he calls the social system.— 
They regulated every movement to bear upon their object by the 
complete despotism of a religious regime, which acted at once up- 
on the physical, moral and intellectual nature, rendering the la- 
boring force as subservient to the will of the leader, as all the com- 
plicated movements of a manufactory are to the main wheel. The 
other system proposed, that its members should become so good, 
and so wise, as to need no other regulation, than that of circumstan- 
ces. These two extremes of opinion met on the ground of mutual 
interest, and Mr. Owen in 1825 purchased the whole Rapp estab- 
lishment including 28 000 acres of land at the price of $190, 000. 

By this time Mr. Owen’s system had excited more attention 
through the country,than, perhaps, any projects of reform had ever 
done before. Having made this purchase, he travelled from the 
Wabash to Washington, and delivered addresses to both houses of 
congress. These addresses contained-the usual exposition of his 
principles, and displayed plenary and undoubting faith in their prac- 
ticability, and assurance, that they would finally be embraced by 
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the whole world. In April following, he began to form what was 
called the ‘ preliminary society, which seems to have been a kind of 
lower degree in masonry, preparatory to the admission of more 
light, and the formation of a more perfect society. ‘There were at 
this time not far from thirty catechumens. Mr. Owen appointed 
from the nymber a committee, to draft a constitution for the gov- 
ernment of the ‘preliminary society, according to his plan, promul- 
gated at Washington. These men published the result of their 
legislative labors, and the society was declared ripe for the admis- 
sion of members. The country had been moved, and penetrated 
to its very centre by the blandishments, hopes and prospects held 
out by the new society. Ouly vague and “indefinite conceptions 
were yet entertained of the views and intentions of Mr. Owen. It 
was, ‘however, generally understood, that he was rich, and enthu- 
siastic in his devotion to the scheme; that the society was to have 
every thing in abundance, and in common; that dancing and 
amusements were to be no inconsiderable part of the occupation; 
that the members were to labor as much, as they chose; that the 
marriage tie was about to be regulated by new principles; that the 
system disengaged the mind from the hopes, fears, and prejudices 
of every religious creed; that property was to accumulate fast; that 
the people would soon lose all the élack bile of their natures, and 
all become as gentle, as lambs; that there would be nothing to ‘ bite 
and devour’ in New Harmony. Regular exercise, abundance, ab- 
straction from care, careful regimen, and the lights of science in 
medicine, shed upon the minds of the whole community, were to 
go near to banish disease—and death was to be that of extreme 
age, and the patient to sink, as in sleep; in short, that it was to be 
a kind of Mahomet’s paradise, and all this removal of evil, and in- 
troduction of good was to be operated by the single omnipotence 
of circumstances. The indolent, the unprincipled, men of desper- 
ate fortunes, moon worshippers, romantic young men, Wolston- 
craftian ladies,*the moré free thinking of the bas bleus, those, who 
had dreamed about earthly Elysiums, a great many honest aspir- 
ants after a better order of things, poor men simply desiring an ed- 
ucation for their children, a great many people who suffered from 
ennui, without knowing the term, and who were weary of the dull, 
hum drum, and lonely way of getting along in common life, in re- 
gions, where balls were rare occurrences, like ‘angel visits few and. 
far between,’ all such felt strong hankerings after a place, where 
they expected. to feed full, without care or trouble, and dance one 
evening, and sing another in every week. 

There can. be no.wonder, that hearts of multitudes of the eom- 
munity went out strongly towards this scheme. As a proof of it, 
in six weeks from the time of the organization of the preliminary 
society, seven hundred persons had been admitted, a great many 
rejected, and multitudes had been deterred from coming forward 
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for admission, by the well known fact, that the existing buildings 
could not shelter any more people. We could mention the names 
of a number of distinguished, and intelligent men, and accomplish- 
ed and beautiful women, that were admitted in this time. We 
could mention a great many other names of men, who, perhaps, 
would not thank us for doing it, who sustained the highest reputa- 
tion in the country for standing and talents, that wrote to the com- 
mittee, expressing a strong predile ction for the society, and a wish 
in due time to be propounded for admission. There were also a 
great many hard handed husbandmen, who joined, probably, in the 
expectation of procuring milk and honey, and pork and hominy 
with something less sweat of the brow, than had hitherto been 
spent for those things. 

A more admirable position, to observe, and come at the move- 
ments of the human heart, could not have been desired, than to see 
this incompatible mixture of character brought together under cir- 
cumstances so novel, and in relations hitherto unknown. Here 
were philosophers, fledged, and unfledged. Here were fine young 
men, and fine young ladies. It would be difficult, in fact, to ima- 
gine any class of society, that had not a representative here. Here, 
too, were good, firm-built Dutch farmers and their wives. Every 

uesday evening these compatible elements were assembled in a 
splendid ball-room, sufficient for the accommodation of a thousand 
persons. The music was fine, and the tambourine, the drum and 
the cymballs started these loving people of New Harmony to waltz- 
ing, and cutting capers all together. There were, not unfrequently, 
four hundred persons on the floor ata time. On Friday evening 
they had fine music, for Mr. Owen had not forgotten the effects of 
the lyre of Orpheus in transforming character. All, as yet, was 
love, exultation and joy. Onevery Sabbath, philosophical lectures 
were delivered in the public hall; and afterw ards, passing baptist 
and methodist ministers were allowed to preach, if they chose.— 
These seldom failed to avail themselves of so fair a chance, to have 
a full hit at the supposed deistical principles of the society. 

The society were fed from a commissary store, from which each 
member drew a stipulated amount of food and clothing, the quan- 
tum of which was adjusted by a certain standard. The elements, 
on which to award this amount, were moral conduct, information, 
and physical ability to serve the society. It will be easy to see, that 
the settling these points was no easy matter, and would be likely 
to be a fruitful source of debate. The maximum amount for an 
adult was to the value of three hundred dollars, and the minimum 
eighty dollars. He had engrafted upon the system a number of 
regulations, copied from Sparta. The children, unless the parents 
specially forbade, were all instructed together, under the care of 
the community. Mr. Owen had enough of Scotch closeness of cal- 
culation in the plan, to see, that all the people were plentifully 
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served with beef, pork and flour. He himself lived among the com- 
munity in a manner, simple, unostentatious, and plain, manifesting 
none of the arrogant feeling of a landlord, and never speaking ofthe 
property otherwise, than as the common interest of all. His only 
tribute to his old habits of life was the indulgence of a little good 
wine every day after dinner. Among a people of such incongru- 
ous character, thrown fresh from the system of rough and tumble 
into this new philosophical one of circumstances, his temper must of- 
ten have been tried to the utmost. Under all these trials, he re- 
mained astonishingly calm, and was never known to manifest an 
out-breaking spirit but once. An Irishman had probably been 
spirited up, to try how far his forbearance*would go. This man 
put up, in a public place, an advertisement, which was deemed in- 
jurious to the interests of the society, as tending to entice some of 
them away. Mr. Owen tore it down. The Irishman put it up 
again with a threat, in case it should be torn down again. The 
Irishman went away fora moment, and Mr. Owen, in his absence, 
tore it down again. The Irishman, on his return, threatened to 
break his neck. The countenance of Mr. Owen changed. He 
manifested resentment, informing the Irishman, that the building 
and the whole concern were his own, and that he would have no ad- 
vertisement put up there, but such as pleased him. 

The society had many distinguished visitors, arriving almost 
every day, especially at the season, while the river was navigable 
by Steam Boats. Among others the famous Miss Wright and the 
duke of Saxe Weimar. All, that visited them, expressed them- 
selves delighted with the appearance of things. Mr. Owen’s fam- 
ily in Scotland is understood to consist of his lady and six, or seven 
children. Of these the two elder sons, Robert Dale, and William 
only came to reside with him. Both performed important functions 
in the concern, dressed themselves in tow-cloth, and labored, like 
the rest. They were quiet and respectable young men. Madam 
Owen is stated to be a firm presbyterian. A number of societies 
on similiar principles to this were commenced in different parts of 
the country. In October 1825 a gazette was published. In man- 
ifestation of talent it was considerably in advance of many of the 
interior papers, and the editor appears to have been a man of smart- 
ness and industry. Marriages were celebrated, and the parties 
married, immediately after the ceremony, entered a public and sol- 
emn protest against the form of marriage, averring, that they sub- 
mitted to it only in conformity to the requirements of the law, and 
that they held the obligations of the marriage vow to last no longer, 
than mutual affection lasted. 

Mean while the natural operation of the motives of the individu- 
al system began to manifest itself. The grand stimulus of that sys- 
tem was but poorly supplied by dancing, traccasserie, and philosoph- 


ical lectures. Mr. Qwen was rapidly enlightened by experiment, to 
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see that the material furnished by this country was widely different 
from that at New Lanark. ‘There the inhabitants were reared un- 
der the stern dogma ard discipline of presbyterianism. They were 
used to strong laws and rigid restraint. They were crowded into 

a small space, aid interdicted escape by the sea. They had taken 
a from poverty to be doc ile, aud silent. Every thing here 
was the reverse of this. The people could buy corn for twelve and 
a half cents a bushel, and pork fora centandahalfa pound. They 
daily saw savages roaming inthe wild independence of the forests. 
A world was before them, and the habit of submission and restraint 
was yet to be learned. He was rot slow to discover, that this ma- 
terial was joo uvmalléable for even his graud trip-hammer of cir- 
CUMSTINOES. 

Mr. Owen, however, kept, according to his national phrase, a 
calm sough, wiidhion upon all manifestations of disloyalty, spoke i in 
the tone of ur yah: atin g faith. and went to ke urope. But ennul, dis- 
couragement, ambition, pride and envy, in their different phases, 
were working i in secret. Men with white hands, who had stripped 
at first, and repaired to the field with the fresh zeal of proselytes, 
found, that labor there, day after day, was no joke. Farmers and 
their wives found, that they made a poor figure at a cotillion party, 
and the different elements gr: adually settled by elective attraction, 
each toits kind. Just that order of results began to appear, that all 

sensible men had predicted. Mr. Owen’s authority, wealth and 
weight of character in some degree repressed these appearances, 
while he was with them. But as soon, as he repaired to Europe, 
these feelings burst forth anew. 

While in Europe, he displayed an undiminished energy of pro- 
pagandism, and confidence in the ultimate success of his scheme ; 
and he is said, on his return, and when near our shores, while show- 
ing to a passenger an engraved model ofa village,arranged for mem- 
bers of the social system, to have declared with strong exultation, 
that with thisina few years he would conquer America. Lectures in- 
culcating the same principles, and breathing the same spirit with his 
former ones, were delivered at different places on his way to the 
Wabash. He had brought out with him Mr. M’Clure, an opulent 
man, and a philosoper, like himself, devoted to the social system. 
With them came, also a number of lecturers,or instuctors in the new 
order of things. 

When he arrived at New-Harmony, he affected to be in good 
spirits, and to be satisfied with whatever had been done in his ab- 
sence. He announced the addition of the powerful auxiliary, 
whom he had found in the person of Mr. M’Clure. He assured the 
preciminary society, that he thought them sufficiently advanced in 
knowledge and virtue to be elevated to the next order, and recome 
mended to them to forma society with an equality of rights and prop- 
erty. But there were some conditions appended to the adoption of 
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this second grade of government, which were utterly unsatisfacto- 
ry to many of the members, who thought, that the society was not 
yet prepared for this advancement. 

Mean while, another society was formed on the New Harmo- 
ny estate, called in honor of its principal patron, Maclurea. Anoth- 
er under the common patronage of the society was instituted at Yel- 
low-Springs, near Dayton in Ohio; and others on similar principles 
were announced, as forming, in different parts of the United States. 

Last July Mr. Owen promulgated his famous declaration of men- 
tal independence. It openly avowed principles, which had been 
only implied before. The most important, and definite point, 
upon which it dwelt, was the absurdity and tyranny of the suppose ‘d 
obligations of marriage in the common form, and avowing in the 
clearest terms, that its obligations lasted no longer, than the mutu- 
al affection of the parties. From that time the society bore all the 
marks of a settled and fatal decline. He is supposed to have lost 
$50, 000 dollars by the experiment. His e/eves had litle to lose, 
and they had gained much in experience and knowledge of human 
nature. They had abundantly learned, that if the moon is the bet- 
ter luminary for poets and love-lorn damsels, the sun is a much 
surer guide to those, who know, that life is not a dance, nor a lec- 
ture, nor a concert, nor a dream of love and a cottage, but a busi- 
ness of struggle, contending passions, beef, pudding, “and hard and 
steady blows. Mr. Owen, too; had purchased a valuable, but rath- 
er expensive penny-worth, in learning, that the world is a seventy 
four, hardly to be towed out of its moorings by a canoe, and that 
he, who attacks the prejudices of mankind, attacks wind-mills. He 
had ascertained, also, that Americans were too untractable, and 
made of stuff, too stern, to be changed from horses and alligators 
to doves and lambs by circumstances. He gave the project.up in 
despair; sold out the greater part of the concern; left one of his 
sons, to settle, and manage the business of payment, and took his 
farewell of them at New Harmony. In this farewell, we are told, 
he attributes the failure of the project ta the improper manage- 
ment of Mr. M’Clure, and the new teachers, to his misunderstand- 
ing the American character, and to the want of sufficient informa- 
tion in the catechumens. A number of the principal members of 
the social system still remain at New Harmony. We believe, that 
they are content to sink down to the individual system; and it is to be 
hoped, that this beautiful village, the theatre of such singular and 
opposite experiments, will yet flourish. 

We add a few reflections, that have struck us, as resulting from 
what we have seen, and heard, relating to this project. 

1. Itis not so entirely original, as many have supposed it.— 
Many of its leading features were copied from the institutions of 
Sparta. History has preserved a great number of similar experi- 
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ments in different ages. It has many aspects in common with the 
Shakers and Harmonists of modern times. 


2. Two of his leading positions are as true, as they are impor- 
tant. Itis true, that character is ina great measure formed from 
circumstances. Even in our country of free enquiry, and of num- 
berless opposing opinions, we always deem it a thing of strong prob- 
ability, that the child will possess the religion, and be of the same 
sect with his parents. We seldom find Mahometan children with 
christian parents, or the reverse. The only question is, how to 
bring the numberless and uncontrollable circumstances of our con- 
dition, to bear upon a given point of character. 


3. Combined, or social labor always effects more, than individ- 
ual and detached labor. This is not only matter of opinion, but 
abundant experiment. The principle is strikingly manifest in the 
establishments of the Shakers, the Moravians and the Harmonites, 
We may add, that if circumstances could free men from all avarice, 
envy, pride and evil speaking, if men could unite their labors and 
affections, their hands and their hearts, this would be a much more 
tolerable world, than it now is. Unluckily, the ‘black speck’ is a 
malady too deep to be cured by circumstances. 


4. We consider that religious conviction and feeling, enlight- 
ened, or otherwise, a principle, which reaches the main spring of 
life, and governs the whole man, bodily and mental, is the only 
motive, that ever has been, or ever will be adequate to carry down 
a system, which involves so much self denial, as a community of pro- 
perty and rights; and this grand and master-spring was wholly neg- 

ected in the scheme in question. Much has been said, and with 

unnecessary, and unchristian bitterness, about this feature of it; and 
Mr. Owen has been branded, as an Atheist. We deprecate the 
prevalence of such a scheme, as his, and we have no fear, that such 
an one will ever prevail. Nevertheless, we think, it would have 
been better, to have attacked it with the same calmness and good 
temper, with which he appeared to receive all the high charges, 
and allegations against himself and his opinions. For ourselves, 
we believe him to have been an honest enthusiast, whose real in- 
tentions were the good of mankind. 









































Paut Jones, a romance, by Allan Cunningham, author of ¢ Sir 
Marmaduke Maxwell) * Traditional Tales? &c. 3 vols. H. C. 
Carey & J. Lea, Philadelphia. 


Ir is a common remark, that public taste has its revolutions. 
A species of writing in vogue, and extremely popular in one age, 
has been censured, and decried in a succeeding one; and it ap- 
pears, that no unvarying standard of taste has yet been, and pro- 
babiy never will, be established. 

Upon the revival of letters in Europe, the authors of that era, 
instead of imitating the simplicity of the ancients, the only models 
they then had, caught the feudal spirit of the times, and intro- 
duced a species of wild, chivalrous, and extravagant fiction; in 
which sorcerers and enchanters acted a conspicuous part; and the 
most incredible, and absurd adventures were performed. Although 
these romances had not the semblance of truth, or probability, yet 
they were for a loag time sanctioned by public taste, were sought 
for with avidity, and formed almost the only reading of the age. 

In what has been called the Augustan age of Englishand French 
literature, a more chastened, simple, and natural taste obtained the 
ascendency. Works of philosophy, history, and science were cher- 
ished and patronized. Moral essays, such as are contained in the 
Spectator, the Rambler, the World, the Mirror, &c. were then 
read and admired. Poetry had less of conceit in it. Even fiction 
was more natural, and confined within the bounds of probability. 
The novel writers of that age ‘held the mirror up to nature’ in the 
delineation of the characters, and events which they described. 
¢ Sir Charles Grandison’ was not then thought too tedious; nor the 
‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ too tame. The wit, the satire, the graphic 
and masterly portraitures of Le Sage and Fielding were valued the 
more for their simplicity and truth of character. 

Since that period a considerable change in public taste is per- 
ceptible. A kind of mental epicurianism has superceded the plain 
and simple fare of the old school. The literary palate having be- 
come tired of natural, every-day diet, appears to require stronger 
stimulants. Something highwrought, conceited, striking, strange, 
and extravagant, is necessary to give a modern work its proper 

seasoning. 

But in nothing is this excited and extravagant taste more strik- 
ing, than in the present rage for novel reading. Sir Walter Scott, 
who, it seems, has lately avowed himself the author of the Waverly 
Novels, has, by the force and impulse of his original, and magic 
genius, given a direction to the literature and taste of the age. 
His novels abound with extraordinary, bold, and highly drawn 
characters—such as are not to be found in the common walks of 
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life, and bordering upon the extravagance of chivalry. There is 
one thing, however, which gives them a value and a charm, which 
they would not otherwise possess. Like some of the best of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, his tales are historical. By adopting fiction, he has 
been enabled to portray more of the spirit of the times, and to 
draw more lively and striking pictures of the events, the characters, 
the manners, the prejudices, and opinions of mankind in ages gone 
by, than he could have done, had he strictly adhered to the few 
isolated facts, which history affords us. In supplying, however, 
these chasms by imagination, he has done no violence to real his- 
torical truth. He has only filled the blanks by adding new groups 
of his own, in such a manner as to give new strength to the picture, 
and place the characters already drawn in a bolder and stronger 
light. Allured by the fame and admiration which the ¢ great Un- 
known’ has received, a host of novel writers have arisen, and laid 
claim to popular favor through the same channel. 

One would suppose that the hero of the work, which we have 
selected as the subject of the present article, must be extremely 
popular; for this is the second time he has recently been brought 
upon the stage, and compelled to fight ¢ all his battles o’er again.’ 
It is certainly not very common for two novelists to choose, succes- 
sively, the same subjeet; and after the masterly manner in which 
Paul Jones had been presented to us in the ¢ Pilot’ of our country- 
man, Mr. Cooper, we cannot divine the motive which induced Mr. 
Cunningham to bring him before the public a second time. If he 
thought to rival or surpass his prototype, he has certainly failed; 
for his work is every way inferior to the ¢ Pilot.’ It is not, however, 
our present object to discuss their comparative merits. They both 
belong to the class of historical novels, to which we have alluded. 
Paul Jones was a real character, and his naval exploits hold a con- 
spicuous place in the history of our country. As such, the work 
under consideration is entitled to notice. 

According to our author, John Paul, who afterwards assumes the 
name of Paul Jones, and his sister, Maud Paul, are represented to 
be the children of a poor widow, residing in Scotland, near the 
castle of Lord Dalveen. Paul is the offspring of an adulterous 
intercourse between the father of Lord Dalveen and his mother. 
Lord Dalveen attempts to seduce Maud. Paul fights him a duel 
on account of it. Dalveen perseveres in his attempts, and not being 
able to succeed, hires a band of ruffians to seize her, and drag her 
on board a ship, and carry her off to sea, whither he intends to 
follow her. Paul gains intelligence of the affair, fights Dalveen 
a second time, and in the midst of the contest is arrested by Dal- 
veen’s mother, who takes him before justice Mac Mittimus; and 
being otherwise sorely persecuted, and possessing some crude 
notions of liberty and equality, he becomes disgusted with his 
country, and leaves it, vowing vengeance upon his persecutors. 
He collects a band of desperadoes, fits out an armed sloop, and 
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goes to sea. He afterwards makes several descents upon his 
native coast, filling the country with terror. He receives a com- 
mission from the king of France, and joins the cause of the Ameri- 
cans; and after his well known naval victories, in which he is 
greatly assisted by the * Kentucky marksmen’!! he goes to Paris— 
is introduced to the ministry, and to Dr. Franklin, of whom a clums 
caricature is given. Thence he proceeds to the coast of the 
United States, and lands at Boston, where he is assailed, on his 
first landing, by a lawless mob of half blooded Indians! Kentucki- 
ans! and Delawares! But let our author speak for himself in his 
description of our revolutionary characters. 


‘ Bands of half-disciplined warriors roamed and reeled through the streets 
chanting many a barbarous chant,—shouting the names of the various States to 
which they belonged, and the names of their favourite leaders, and insulting 
the more staid portion of the population. 

‘With one of those bands it was Paul’s fortune to encounter as he entered 
Boston from the sea, and directed his steps towards the hall where the select 
men of the State were he understood, assembled. ‘+Hilloah! who have we 
here!’ shouted one of the warriors, throwing the foam from the bottom of a 
new-drained flagon as he spoke,—** What! some of those slaves who fled to sea, 
I suppose, because land-service was too warm for them?—They are come now 
when America is free, to shout, and drink, and dance with the victors.—May 1 
be flogged then with a thong from the hide of John Bull’s back !’’—* Let us 
scalp them, man and mother’s son,” said a half-blood from the sources of the 
Delaware; the warriors of my mother’s tribe get three dollars each for the 
scalps of English men.’’—-*‘'Thou art a savage, and deservest not to live in a 
free State,” said a man of Kentucky to the Delaware warrior; ‘ yet lown they 
deserve to be gouged,—their blood won’t pay the price of powder and shot.””— 
“ Though they are white men,” said a warrior mildly, ‘* and ought to be treat- 
ed as Christians and brethren, yet we must deal with them as it becomes free- 
men to deal! with slaves and the sons of slaves,—so load all your rifles, and do as 
you see me do.—We shall spare one to carry the tidings to.George the slave- 
master, that his bravest warriors have fallen before the walls of Boston.» His 
comrades began to load their rifles. 


Paul succeeds at length in making himself known, at which 
these savage warriors give him a hearty and boisterous welcome. 
Paul’s friend, Macgubb, tells them, that he is an American, born 
on the banks of the Ohio! 


‘He’s a glorious gallant fellow,”’ said a warrior, striking the end of his rifle 
on the pavement; “for those born on the Ohio are the bravest of all God’s crea- 
tures. Iam of the left bank myself: are ye a left-bank man my friend ?”— 
“ Thou uncivilized cub,” said a brother warrior, “ didst thou not hear that he 
was nursedjon the Delaware,—the princely Delaware, whose sons are the sa- 
viours of the'thirteen States?—I am from the bank of the stream myself, else I 
had forborne my boast.”»—* Fools both !’—exclaimed a Virginian; ‘‘ you are 
hardly worthy of being called men,—you are slaves to one another like the 
wretched people of England. The Virginians are the only freemen in the States, 
the white hand performs no vassal-work with us.”—‘+I believe you,” said a 
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bold Bostonian,—“the Virginian drinks to freedom, and takes the wine-cup 
from the hand of his slave.” Rifles were rising and brows were bent when the 
officer returved with two of the select men of the city, who conducted Paul te 
the Hall of Representatives. 


A curious description is then given of the *Select men of Bos- 
ton,’ composed of Quakers! firery young warriors and savages, 
who expressed their sentiments to Paul, and wrangled on the occa- 
sion. We quote one or two specimens of their speeches. 


‘Paul Jones, friend, thou art welcome,’ said a sedate o} citizen from Phil- 
adelphia, with a broad immoveable hat, long grey hair, and u« look beaming with 
benovolence; “thou art a citizen, good and true,—one of few words and sincere 
deeds, and though | sanction not the effusion of blood, yet, hadst thou been here 
seven hours sooner, thy skill might have availed us, girt as we were with ene- 
mies by sea and land. Thou art welcome!” 

“* May the heart of England be cursed continually with this hardness!” ex- 
claimed a wild warrior from the back-settlements, who, nursed,when a child by 
the Indians, and living by the rifle and the trap, had caught something of the in- 
flated tone of the native tribes; “‘ may the heart of England never yield, may it 
insult, injure, and oppress us, till all remembrance of descent is effaced in our 
breasts. The wand of peace is broken,—may it never be made whole,—the cup 
of affection is spilt that stood between us,—may it never be filled again ;—the 
sword is drawn, may it never find the sheath, and wheresoever the English and 
Americans meet, there may the ravens find a feast and the young wolf a ban- 
quet.”? 

“Nay now Herman Brande,” said a citizen, pulling the warrior to his seat 
by the skirts of his coat; “nay, now, that is too strong; | wish not war to be 
eternal between us; if it but endures thy day and mine, we may be satisfied. 

**Commodore Paul Jones,” said the President of the select men of Boston, 
“ we have fulfilled the object of our meeting, and each member has done his duty. 


The meeting at last breaks up, and Washington is dispatched 
in disguise, asa guide to conduct Paul Jones to the Congress. His 
companions call him by the name of George, and much familiar 
talk and badinage passes between them. They proceed from Bos- 
ton through woods and swamps, full of dead bodies and Indians, 
until they come to a ‘deep and broad river, which ‘ bears the 
battle ships of the English.’ And in the course of the next day 
there is a great battle between the English, in which the *‘ mounted 
riflemen of Kentucky’! make a conspicuous figure. Paul argues 
with Washington about the propriety of taking possession of an 
English sloop of war. Washington commands Paul to let it alone. 
Paul disobeys him, takes the sloop, and saves Washington and his 
army! 

Paul afterwards travels through a wilderness of or three 
hundred miles with a half blooded Indian, as his “a, until at 
length he reaches a large prairie! where he found a colony of 
settlers from Scotland, over whom his sister, Maud presided, as 
governess! Here a most happy and Arcadian kind of government 
had been established by this female lawgiver. Paulis continually 
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upbraided not only by hisown countrymen, but by the Americans, 
with being a traitor. At length he leaves this fairy land, and in 
making his way back, he stumbles upon the American Congress, 
which appears to be attached to the army, and where the rulers 
were met to debate upon the condition of the country. He was 
hailed by the sentinels, and the following dialogue takes place: 


‘Friends beth,” said Paul, ‘know ye where our rulers are met, and if Gen- 
eral Washington be among them ?”»—*‘ Met?” said the Scottish sentinel, “ I trow 
ye hardly expect them to be all met again, since they got the grand scattering 
frae the royal army. But some score or sae have come daunering back, and 
they have formed a kind of council or meeting,and here they are e’en debating 
away on the condition of the country. Weel I wot, General Washington is 
with them,—little can they do without him—meikle would the wily tongue do, 
were it not aided by the sharp sword. What’s a war of words but the flourish 
of trumpet and drum; and naebody kens that better than yourself, Captain 
Paul Jones; a weelrammed shot and a sharp boarding-pike will do more than the 
boatswain’s whistle.’ 

‘ Have done,” said his brother sentinel, “and pass onwards Captain Paul 
Jones. Go along that line of fixed soldiers till you come to the pine-trees, and 
there you will find a hasty meeting of some score or so of our rulers and generals 
deciding the fate of nations.”—‘+ Heard ever lugs such a direction as that!” 
said the other sentinel,—man ye have not the spirit of a mouse, else ye would 
describe sic a meeting till ye made it shine like ane of the fixed stars. Gang on- 
wards, Captain Paul Jones, till ye come to yon remnant of the ancient wilder- 
ness,—see, the moon shows you the wood-pigeons roosting thick on the tree-tops. 
There, with the green sod under them, the bright stars aboon them, a hundred 
torches and three thousand drawn swords gleaming around them, will ye find 
some aughteen or twenty carles talking about liberty and equality, and other 
bonnie and impracticable things.—There, now, that’s something like a descrip- 
tion,—it’s a painting in words.’ 

‘Paul left the loquacious sentinels, and entered the remains of the old wil- 
derness. Armed men filled every bush, not a whisper was to be heard, all was 
still and motionless. On arising ground, which stood bare in the middle of the 
forest, he found a few of the American rulers assembled ;—all were armed with 
swords, some wore pistols at their belts,—some were in the prime of life, others 
were hoary-headed :—but they all alike had looks of firm endurance and enthu- 
siastic resolution.’ 


In this armed councila furious and doughty debate takes place, 
in which a Frenchman and a Scotchman go to loggerheads—chal- 
lenge each other—go out a few paces—fight a duel—the French- 
man falls, and the Scotchman returns, and takes up the thread of 
his discourse precisely where he left off ! ! 

But it would be an endless task, to point out all the absurdi- 
ties, which appear in every page of this singular work. 

A historical fiction can possess little merit, unless it have the 
semblance of truth, and conform to the spirit of history; and the 
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author undoubtedly endeavoured to draw a true picture of the 
scenes, the times, and the characters, which he describes. It is 
truly lamentable, that the better informed class, the literati and 
authors of * the fast anchored Isle’ should show such unpardonable 
ignorance of the American character, and American history. Do 
they reflect, that they have as many readers in America as in Eng- 
land? That millions of people on this side of the Atlantic are to 
pass judgment upon their works? When such egregious ignorance 
is displayed—when we sce such gross caricatures of the greatest 
statesmen and patriots, that ever the world produced, what can 
they expect from us, but the contempt, they merit? Mr. Cunning- 
ham is an author of some note. He possesses a lively fancy—has 
strong descriptive powers, and a happy control of language. His 
descriptions of Scottish scenery, and Scottish characters, particu- 
larly that of Macgubb, are well drawn; and it is to be regretted, 
that he has chosen for his plot a subject in which he has in other 
respects displayed so muh ignorance. 

We had sometimes thought, while reading ‘John Bull in 
America,’ that the humor was too broad, and the caricatures un- 
warranted by any ignorance of our history and our country, which 
Mr. Bull had ever displayed. But here is a man, of some talent, 
too, and not at all disposed to abuse us, who shows at least as much 
blundering stupidity aud ignorance, as any thing, that is ascribed 
to ‘ Bull’ in that book. We have very few school boys in our more 
forward schools, who could not lay the scene of a novel in London, 
or Paris, with more judgement, knowledge of locality, and more 
keeping of character, than is done in this novel. Suppose an 
American should take England, or Scotland for the theatre of the 
adventures of his hero, and know as little about the country as this 
poor man does about Boston, and the rest of the towns in the 
United States, what a joyous rin they would raise at the expense 
of republican ignorance and conceit! ‘The very respectable publish- 
ers of this book, in this country, certainly know what they are about. 
They would never have re-published this work, had they not well 
understood the chances of its sale. These stale jests, these mon- 
strous absurdities, in the view of the knowing ones of our cities, 
become consecrated by crossing the water. N. E. rum is said by 
taking a voyage to India to come back, as much improved in flavor, 
as a raw boy is by making the tour of Europe. It is more credita- 
ble to our general philanthropy, and our love of foreigners, than to 
our taste, or patriotism, that our reviewers, and men, who settle 
public opinion, strain at a gnat in our own books, and buy Mr. 
‘ Bulls’ camels, and swallow them without winking. For our part, 
we have never doubted, that the disposition in American critics to 
decry American books, and recommend English ones, is pure envy. 
and that littleness of mind, that contemplates merit with most com- 


_placency, when seen diminished by the distance of an ocean. 





The Juvenile Arithmetick and Scholar's Guide; wherein theory and 
practice are combined and adapted to the capacities of young begin- 


ners: containing a due proportion of examples in Federal Money, 
and the whole being illustrated by numerous questions similar to 
those of Pestalozzi. By Martin Ruter, A. M. pp. 216, 18mo. 
Cincinnati:—W. M. & O. Farnsworth, Jr. 


What is called science is a system of general principles, or axi- 
oms raised from the observation of individual facts. ‘The mental 
process in arriving at general conclusions is a very obvious one.— 
The learner classes a number of detailed facts together from their 
affinity, and from observing, that the thing, which can be predica- 
ted of one of them, can equally be predicated of all. 

This is evidently nature’s method. Butit has been thought, 
that when we have arrived at a general rule by these means, we 
ought to reverse the process, and enunciate the rule first in teach- 
ing, or communicating knowledge. The former, or direct method, 
has been called the ‘order of discovery,’ while the latter, or inver- 
ted method has been denominated the ‘order of instruction.’ One 
ends with the rule,and the other begins with it. In one we arrive, 
step by step, at a rule which we comprehend and can at any time 
recal by means of the process by which we at first obtained it. In 
the other, we are required to be guided by an abstract, unintelli- 

ible rule, which being retained by memory alone, is liable at any 
ine. slip from the mind without the power of recovery. 

Formerly, instruction was conducted altogether by the enun- 
ciation of arbitrary, abstract rules, which were to be followed and 
committed tomemory. But lately, very great improvements have 
been made by following the order of nature, which is that of dis- 
covery; making the rule the last thing, instead of the first. This 
is found to be more interesting tothe pupil, and better calculated 
to develope his reasoning powers. More interesting, because he 
seems to teach himself, and more rational, because he comprehends 
his subject at every step. 

But to come nearer to our subject. The common rules of arith- 
metick are concise generalizations, formed by men of science from 
a series of individual observations. They are as might be expect- 
ed, abstract, and in their nature incomprehensible to children. It 
is true, a child may resolve questions by them, but asit respects any 
share, his intellects have had in what he has done, he is entitled to 
little more credit, than another child, who should produce music 
by turning the crank of a hand organ. Even the names of num- 
bers, one, two, three, and the expressions, &vice one are two, twice 
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three are siz, are too abstract for children, unless they are express 
ed ia connexion with things; as one apple, two apples ; twice one orange 
make two oranges; twice three marbles make six marbles. 
A course of arithmetical instruction should consist of three parts. 
1. The common operations of separating and uniting numerical 
quantities should be performed with real objects; such as, marbles, 
ceuts, apples, pebbles, marks, the fingers or the like. 2. The 
same operations should be performed mentally, by recollecting the 
objects just used. Both these operations should, at first, be per- 
formed with small numbers. 3. The common use of figures 
should be taught. For the sake of brevity, we shall call the first, tan- 
gible, the second, intellectual, and the third, symbolical arithmetick. 
In the jrontispiece of the work before us, we have a specimen 
of tangible, and, in the questions which precede several of the rules, 
of intellectual arithmetick. The rest of the work is a perspicuous 
arrangement of rules and examples in the common way, by figures. 
The questions are analagous to those in Colburn’s valuable work. 
We have been asked, if we think Dr. Ruter’s book better than Col- 
burn’s? We do not think them intended for precisely the same 
purpose. Mr. Colburn’s is a complete course of intellectual arith- 
metick, according to the method of Pestalozzi, calculated for such 
children, as have much time to devote to that branch. It seems 
more fit for the hands of the teacher, than the pupil. Dr. Ruter’s, 
e#ihe other hand, is an abridged course, intended for the hands of 
the pupil,and adapted to the time and circumstances of the greater 
number ofstudents in our section of the country. The ‘questions, 
intended to prepare the learner for the rules’ are, perhaps, too few, 
but they are sufficient to give the hint to the teacher, who can en- 
large upon them, as he: finds the mind of the pupil requires. The 
interrogatories at the end of each rule for the purpose of review, 
or examination, are a recommendation, which deserves notice. 
The frontispiece is a plate or table, illustrating the idea of frac- 
tions. It consists of several squares, formed by the intersection of 
horizontal and vertical lines. This table and its use are described 
as follows in the work itself: 


¢ Each square (or parallelogram) mut be considered as a whole one, or an 
entire unit. Then the first row of squares or white spaces at the top will be a 
tow of whole numbers undivided. The second row contains. whole numbers di- 
vided into halves; the third contains thirds; the fourth contains fourths, and so 
on, from the top to the bottom of the plate. By this division, the pupil, with a 
little assistance when he first begins, will be able to answer a variety of ques- 
tions; and the exercise will greatly assist his memory. Thus, he may be shown, 
at one glance, that 7 halves make three and a half; because, by counting 7 
spaces in the row of halves, he will find three squares and a half; or, that 8 
thirds make 2, and 2 thirds, because, by counting 8 spaces on the row of thirds, 
he will find 2 whole squares and 2 thirds of another square. In the same man- 


ner he may find by the row of fifths, that 17 fifths gre 3, and 2 fifths; or, by 
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eounting on the rows of eighths, that in 29 eighths are 3, and 5eighths. The 
amount of a sum of whole numbers and fractions may also be ascertained, and 
questions solved in addition, subtraction, multiplication, &c. 


This is a specimen of what we have called Tangible Arithmetick. 

Immediately before several of the rules, there are ‘questions to 
prepare the learner for the rule.’ The following are some of those, 
prefixed tothe rule for subtraction: 


1. If you have seven apples, and give away two; how many will you have left? 
2. If you have seven cents, and lose four of them ; how many will you have left? 
3. If you have eight pears, and give away three of them; how many will you 

have left? 
4. If you take six from nine; how many will remain? 

. Take four from eight; how many will remain? 

. Take three from nine; how many will remain? 

. Take five from ten; how many will remain? 

. Take six from ten; how many will] remain? 

Take six from eleven; how many will remain? 

. Take five from twelve; how many will remain? 


SOHDIAH 


1 


These questions are a specimen of Intellectual Arithmetick, and are 
to be resolved without the use of figures. 

Each rule is followed by a set of interrogatories, for the pur- 
pose of review, or examination. Of these, the following are a 
specimen: 


¢1. What does Simple Division teach? 

2. What are the four principal parts of Division? 

S. How do you proceed when there is one cypher or more on the right hand of 
the divisor? 

4. How do you proceed in dividing by ten, or a hundred, or a thousand ? 

5. How do you proceed when the divisor does not exceed 12? 

6. When you divide by any number not exceeding 12, what is the operation 
called? 

7. When the divisor is of such a number that two dgures multiplied together 
will produce it? 

8. What can be made by placing the remainder of a sum over the divisor? 


Ans. a Vulgar Fraction. 
9. How is a sum in Division proved? 


Several of the most useful problems in Mensuration are appended 
to the work. 

The rest and the principal part of the work is a very perspicu- 
ous arrangement of rules and examples in the usual way by figures. 
Independent of the plate and questions, already noticed, we think 
this work at least equal to others, now incommon use. With them 
it possesses a decided superiority. Intellectual arithmetick has of 
late become a science, and it is so useful an exercise to the minds 


of children, that we think Dr. Ruter’s arithmetick might still be 
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improved by increasing the number of questions, especially those 
which relate to tangible objects. They might form an introduc- 
tion to every rule. They afford, perhaps, the best possible means 
of giving a clear idea of the ‘Rule of Three.’ For example: 


If one orange cost two cents, what will two cost? 

If two oranges cost six cents, what will three cost? 

If six marbles cost four cents, what will three cost? 

If twelve marbles cost nine cents, what will four cost? 

if four men can build a wall in two days, how long will it take 
two men to build it? 


Most children can answer these questions, even though they 
have no knowledge of figures. From these simple questions, they 
may be gradually introduced to higher operations, carrying along 
in their minds a clear and lasting impression of the subject. 

On the whole, however puerile and unimportant such kind of 
labors, as these, may seem to unthinking men, they who feel, that 
the children, now coming into life, will shortly be the ‘world; to 
those who understand, in all its extent, the bearing, which early 
instruction will have upon the coming generation; to those, who are 
duly apprized of the incalculable importance of the right education 
of children, every effort for their benefit will be hallowed. The 
man, who has written a good book of this sort, has performed a more 
acceptable service to his country and his kind, than he, who has 
published a whole volume of orations. The men,who compose books 
of common instruction, and the teachers of schools are they that 
move the world. Dr. Ruter, we think, in the book before us, has 
thrown an unostentatious, but a valuable and useful offering into 
the great intellectual bank, accumulating for the generations to 
come. 





PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 





Tue Editor of this journal has been for a considerable time occupied in pre- 
aring for the press, a condensed GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF THE 
VESTERN STATES. 

Gentlemen of popular talents in each of these States are engaged to furnish 
the requisite original and authentic information; and the author himself has 
spent twelve years in exploring the country. No exertions or expense will be 
spared to render this a standard book of its kind. Every one who wishes to 
possess accurate information respecting this interesting and advancing region, 
must be aware, that no work of the kind contemplated, yet exists, and that 
the views which have hitherto been taken of it, have been meagre, general and 
incorrect. 

To present a striking and accurate picture of the country, its civil divisions, 
its progressive population and statistics, outlines of the origin and progress of 
each state, an abridgement of its civil history, and portraits of the hardy and 
adventurous men who laid its foundations; these are the objects of this work. 
Appended to it will be a dissertation upon the physical aspect and natural his- 
tory of the valley of the Mississippi, and the character of the savages who in 
habit it. It will be accompanied by elegant and accurate maps of the country, 
embracing each state from actual surveys, 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION.—The work will be comprised in two large 
octavo volumes, of 550 pages each. 

It will be handsomely printed on good paper, bound in boards, and delivered 
to subscribers at Six Doxxars the set, making at least eleven hundred pages 
of letter press“printing. 

It is expected the work will be put to press by the first of September ensuing, 
and completed with the least possible delay. 

Holders of subscription papers west of the mountains, are respectfully reques- 
ted to return them as soon as convenient, to the Author, orto N. & G. Guit- 
FoRD, Book-sellers, Cincinnati. 


He takes leave to inform the patrons of this work—that general views of the 
valley of the Mississippi, its geology, temperature, climate, soil, productions, 
trees, plants, beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, its inhabitants, savage and civilized, 
together with their religion, character and manners; and the civil history of 
the country from its discovery and settlement down to the present time, com- 
prising the amount of the first volume of the work, is already prepared for the 
press. The civil history of Louisiana has been in a considerable degree compil- 
ed from unedited French manuscripts im the archives of state in New-Orleans. 
The history of that part of the late war, which had its theatre in this country, 
was necessarily compiled from existing published documents. But in conden- 
sing it, and interweaving anecdotes relating to it, and correcting it from the 
accounts of those, who were conspicuous actors in it, he hopes, that he has giv- 
en a form to it, which will cause it to be read with interest. His chiefaim has 
been to present in the smallest bulk, the greatest amount of information, touch- 
ing the geography and history of the country, which he could compress into it. 
To an attentive perusal of all the published information, that could be obtained, 
and all the written communications, so obligingly furnished by his friends, he 
has added the fruits of his personal observation of twelve years’ residences and 
journeyings in all parts of the country. The topographical geography of Flor- 
ida, Alabama, and Mississippi, is completed, and he hopes, that the work will 
be ready to put to pressearly in September. Our patrons in the Atlantic coun- 
try, who hold subscription papers, are respectfully requested to return them to 
Hituarp, Gray & Co. Boston. 





EK. H. FLINT, 


HAS OPENED A BOOK-STORE, 


Corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets, South side of the Upper Market, 


CINCINNATI: 


Wuere he has a general assortment of school books, geographies, atlasses ; 
stationary, &c. His assortment at present is small, but comprises many inter- 
esting and valuable works, particularly upon the history and geography of the 
western country. He has many books, that were selected, to form part of a 
private library. He intends soon to import from Boston and Philadelpbia, a 
complete assortment of books, stationary, engravings, &c. and to keep on hand 
all the new publications of interest. Having recently commenced the business 
of sending books to all the chief towns and villages in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, he will be able to make up packages with neatness, and transmit them 
with safety and despatch, to any town in the western, and south western coun- 
try. Being determined to devote himself to that business, and to make annual 
visits to those towns and villages, he solicits orders of this kind; for which he 
will charge very moderate commissions. He will, also, sell books at auction, if 
transmitted with that object. He will endeavor to merit confidence by punc- 
tuality and attention, and will thankfully acknowledge the smallest favor. 





In making the attempt to establish a Literary Journat in the 
West, the Publishers hope to enlist the good wishes and patronage 
of the public in its favor as a west country production. 

As the price of the work is extremely low—containing more 
matter, than is given, for the like sum, in any similar publication 
printed in the English language, it is hoped, that all those who feel 
disposed to patronize it, will exert themselves to obtain subscribers : 
and when convenient, to make payment in advance. 
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SIMPLICITY. 






We are not much given to general admiration of the writin 
vt Sterne. But, we confess, we have always been as much pleased, 
as Yorick was, with the definition of Gravity by Rochefocauld. 
* Gravity is a mysterious carriage of the body, to hide defects of the 
mind.’ We avow ourselves passionate admirers of simplicity, in 
the proper and laudable acceptation of the term. We love it in 
the arts, in building, in gardening, in dress, in manners, in deport- 
ment, in thinking, in conversation, in religion, and in -— i 
that appertains to us, as physical, or intellectual beings. What is 
it, that we most readily feel, admire, and adore, in the works of 
the Divinity? The perfect simplicity of the means, by which the 
great results of Providence and the universe are brought about. 
The operations of Omnipotence are only exceeded in grandeur b 
their simplicity. It is worthy of the power and wisdom of the Ab 
mighty, thus to operate in noiseless and unostentatious greatness, 
All succeeding time has attested the taste of Longinus, in select- 
ing, as the most perfect illustration of the sublime, the extract from 
Genesis. * God said, let there be light, and there was light.’ All his 
examples of the sublime from Homer and the ancient poets are of 
the same character. What is the grand charm of Demosthenes, 
by which he is universally allowed pre-eminence over the splendid, 
full, polished and voluble Cicero? It is that naked, severe, and 
nervous simplicity, which goes at once and equally to the under- 
standing and conviction of the wise and the illiterate. Why is it, 
that all men, who have had taste, understanding, and a heart, have 
admired the style and manner of the Bible? For its undisguised 
force, its unadorned grandeur and simplicity. What constitutes 
ithe charm of monumental inscriptions, the most difficult species of 
writing? Simplicity. In reading our epitaphs in the church yards, 
not one in a thousand strikes us, as fine. They are almost uni- 
Vor. I.—No, 3. 1 
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versally spoiled by a labored pomp of detail, instantly fatal to the 
effect intended to be produced. Amidst the lumbering details of 
the honors and standing of the deceased, and the remembrance, 
grief and affection of the survivors, what effect is sometimes pro- 
duced at the close by a single well chosen verse from the Bible! 
The beautiful epitaph of Saul and Jonathan will be admired, while 
man is on the earth, as much as it is now. We should seem extrava- 
gant, if we declared all the admiration that we feel, in relation to 
the inscription on the cenotaph over the bones of them, who fell at 
Thermopyle. ‘ Stranger, declare at Lacedemon, that we dred here in 
obedience to her laws.’ The Spartan mother’s inscription, wrought 
on the shield of her son, and presented to him, as he was going to 
battle, was equally simple, pithy, and heroic. ‘ Either this, or upon 
this.’ Homer’s beautiful verses are only so in consequence of the 
noble and sublime simplicity, that presents them to the mind of the 
reader in all their graphic force of effect. Whence is the univer- 
sal admiration of the sententious and pithy Swift? of the graceful 
and smiling Addison? of the luminous and elegant Goldsmith? The 
charm is in the naiveté, the child-like and unaffected manner, in 
which they relate what they have to say. The splendor and gor- 
geousness of the verses of Pope are easily imitated. Goldsmith, in 
writing the delightful ballad,‘ Turn, gentle hermit of the dale,’ 
&c., declared, that he would write such simple verses, that it 
would be impossible to imitate them. His true ground of security 
from ‘imitation was, that the taste of the age was universally for 
dabored, pompous and florid verses. A thousand writers have al- 
ready hit off the breaks in the verses of Byron, his laborious affec- 
tation of unharmonious words, his out of the way mode of ex- 
pressing himself. That is to say, thousands have already been 
successful imitators of the defects of Byron. But his deep thought, 
his moral grandeur, his words that breathe, and thoughts that burn, the 
inimitable power of his sea scenery and thoughts, his images, that 
rise before you in the majesty of the everlasting mountains, and in 
the illimitable extent of the sea, images, that transport you in a 
moment ‘ as far as winds can waft, or waters roll; that is to say, 
the sublime simplicity of Byron, who has imitated, or will imitate? 
The ten thousand, in the folly of their admiration, appear to think, 
that his peculiar turns of expression, and his affected singularity of 
manner, are the po grounds of that admiration. These are things 
easily transferred, and many an imitator has invested himself in the 
cast off dress of the great poet, and has strutted his hour, as if he 
were Byron himself. 

In our country, until very lately, there was no taste for any 
thing but the gorgeous and the labored, and the long marshalled 
line of attributes and adjectives. That there is a prodigious and 
growing improvement in general taste is manifested in the general 

character of our fourth of July orations, which used to bring to 
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view our deprayation of taste in its most repulsive and concentered 
form. The admiration generally accorded to our most distin- 
guished existing orator, speaks volumes in favor of our increasing 
refinement and justness in taste. He sometimes offers a para- 
graph or two, as propitiatory sacrifices to the divinities of the old 
school. But when at home, and in his own native style of oratory, 
he is nervous, simple, unadorned, almost as much so as his great 
prototype. It is evident, that he is full of thought, and that images 
come at his bidding, and that the plainness of his manner is the 
result of his own severe taste. We have our ideal models, too, 
and they are never on stilts. ‘True talent, as we view the matter, 
is always simple; and the most complete analysis of fine writing 
that was ever given, is in two words from Horace: ‘ Simplex 
munditits.’ 

This simplicity, we hold to be not only intimately allied to the 
high thinking of richly endowed minds, but to virtuous, indepen- 
dent and manly character. We do not believe, that a truly great 
man has ever lived, into whose undisguised privacy, if we had 
penetrated, we should not have found him a man of simple man- 
ners. A man, who feels himself unworthy, and apprehensive that 
they who approach him will spy out ‘the nakedness of the land,’ 
or fail to accord him all the mental or external homage which he 
demands, assumes, and wisely, the imposing veil of gravity; puts 
on all the requisite dignity; becomes constrained in manners, 
puts you upon levee. ‘To such a man our hearts never pay, as 
a tax, what we only grant gratuitously to real and unostentatious 
worth and sense. 

How many courtiers have been compelled to feel the truth of 
the misanthropic maxim, ‘ that no one is a great man to his valet 
de chambre.’ Why is it so? Because in courts, and among those 
called the great, greatness has too long been considered a stately, 
repulsive thing, existing only in form, etiquette and circumstance, 
and to be contemplated with respect only in’full dress and at a 
distance. ‘The servant catches the common feeling, and when he 
sees his master divested of all these fancied pinilign of great- 
ness, a man with the same passions, follies and weaknesses with the 
rest, he ceases to be a great man to him. But if he had never 
trusted the estimation of his greatness to these adventitious cir- 
cumstances, but had confided to the nakedness of his real worth 
for standing and character, the servant, seeing him the same at 
home and abroad, would have respected him alike in either place. 

Every one has read the anecdote of the great and conquering 
Grecian general, who received the humbled ambassadors of a hos- 
tile power, while he was riding a stick in a nursery frolic with bis. 
children, and that Mr. Jefferson admitted a foreign ambassador, 
when but one side of his face was shaved. What treason against 
dignity, according to the received maxims of court etiquette! And 
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yet, who would not prefer either of these to Lord Chesterfield? Ii 
the impression were once general, that true dignity consists in 
laying airs and assumptions, and trappings, aside, and claiming 
nothing more, in any case, than what every unsophisticated heart 
is compelled to accord to sense and worth, seen in the light of 
simplicity,—from that time the basis of esteem and respect being 
founded in truth and nature, would be perpetual and universal. 

When we see a man, by his dress and deportment, and the 
manner in which he receives us, levying heavy claims upon our 
homage, we always remember the anecdote of the African princess, 
who received at her court a French lady in the full costume of the 
time. She wore a hoop, stays, a stiff silk, that would almost 
stand alone, high head dress, or what the sailors call sky-scrapers. 
streamers, high heeled shoes, ‘ mantles, wimples and crisping pins.’ 
As mariners would say, her outstanding rigging was more volumi- 
nous by far than the hull. ‘The African lady was dressed to the sul- 
try clime,in a single muslin robe. She handled the French dame 
with affectionate curiosity from head to foot, as if in doubt, whether 
nature had given the female form in France more outworks, than 
in Africa. Is all this you, madam? asked she, in the kind 
simplicity of her heart. We have ofien had the same kind of 
feelings, when we have scen men putting themselves on much 
dignity and ceremony. ‘he sense, the worth, and the show of 
weight of character, that will not bear intimate inspection, and will 
not create as much respect in the beholder, when seen in dishabille, 
and undisguised by forms in the privacy of retirement, as in public, 
and in the robes and forms of a gala, is of litthe account in any 
place. 

Among the signs of the times, is one of fatal omen to ceremony, 
to false dignity, and to assumption of every sort. A new measure 
is every day more and more applied to character. Men are weighed 
in more equitable scales, than formerly. Every day men have less 
claims on account of their wealth, family, equipage, and the thou- 
sand adventitious circumstances, that used to settle estimation and 
precedence. Nothing now passes, but that which will bear the 
most intimate inspection. Men will soon have to throw off al! 
seemings, and to be-real, to ensure cordial! respect, 





NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE WESTERN 
PEOPLE. 


Ve leave out of the question the distinctive character of the 
French part of our population, to us a yery amiable people. We 
say nothing here of the marked nationality of the Kentucky peo- 
ple. We only wish to catch, if possible, the slight, but perceptible 
shades of difference, and the visible peculiarities of national cha- 
racter, which our peculiar origin, physical circumstances, and 
moral condition, have imposed upon us. 
The people of this valley are as thorough a combination and 
mixture of the people of all nations, characters, languages, condi- 
tions and opinions, as can well be imagined. Se arcely a state in the 
Union, or a nation in Europe, but what has furnished us immigrants. 
Philosophers and noblemen have visited us from beyond the seas; 
some to study our natural history, or to contemplate a new people 
rising from the freshness of nature, over the fertile ruins of a once 

submerged world; or deluded here by the pastoral dreams of Rous- 
eau, or Chateaubriand s—or, in the sample of the savages, to study 
man in a state of nature. 

The much greater proportion of the immigrants from Europe 
nre of the poorer classes, who come here from hunger, poverty, 
oppression, and the grinding vassalage of crowded and miserable 
tenants of an aristocratic race, born to the inheritance of the soil, 
and all the comforts and hopes of present existence. They find 
themselves here with the joy of shipwrecked mariners, cast on 
the untenanted woods, and instantly become cheered with the 
nerying hope of being able to build up a family and a fortune from 
new elements. * The north has given to us,and the south has not kept 
back.’ The puritan and the planter, the German and the frish- 
man, the Briton and the Frenchman, each with their peculiar pre- 
judices and local attachments, and all the complicated and inwoven 
tissue of sentiments, feelings and thoughts, that country, and kin- 
dred, and home, indelibly combine with the web of our youthful 
existence, have here set down beside each other. The merchant, 
mechanic and farmer, each with their peculiar prejudices and 
jealousies, have found themselves placed by necessity in the same 
society. Mr. Owen’s grand engine of circumstances begins to play 
upon them. Men must cleave to their kind, and must be depen- 
dent upon each other. Pride and jealousy give way to the natural 
yearnings of the human heart for society. They begin to rub off 
mutual prejudices. One takes a step, and then the other. They 
meet half way, and embrace ; and the society, thus newly organized 
and constituted, is more liberal, enlarged, unprejudiced, and of 
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course more affectionate and pleasant, than a society of people of 
unique birth and character, who bring all their early prejudices, 
as a common stock, to be transmitted as an inheritance in per- 
petuity. 

The rough, sturdy and simple habits of the backwoodsmen, 
living in that plenty, which depends only on God and nature, and 
being the preponderating cast of character in the western country, 
have laid the stamina of independent thought and feeling deep in 
the breasts of this people. A man accustomed only to the fasci- 
nating, but hollow intercourse of the polished circles in the Atlantic 
cities, at first feels a painful revulsion, when mingled with this 
more simple race. But he soon becomes accustomed to the new 
order of things, and if he have a heart to admire simplicity, truth 
and nature, begins to be pleased with it. He respects a people, 
where a poor, but honest man enters the most aristocratic mansion 
with a feeling of ease and equality. 

It may readily be supposed, that among such an infinite variety 
of people, so recently thrown together, and scarcely yet amalga- 
mated into one people, and in a country, where the institutions are 
almost as fresh and simple as the logg houses, any very distinctive 
national character could hardly yet be predicated of the inhabi- 
tants. Every attentive observer, however, discriminates the immi- 
grants from the different nations, and even from the different states 
of our own country. The people of Ohio and Indiana, for example, 
have a character somewhat distinct from that of the other western 
states. ‘That of the former, especially, is modelled, as a very fair 
sample of the New England and New Jersey patterns. In the lat- 
ter this character is blended, not merged with the manners, opin- 
ions and dialect of Kentucky. Illinois, though a free state, has a 
clear preponderance of Kentucky nationality. Kentucky, ‘Ten- 
nesse, Missouri,the upper part of Alabama,and all Arkansas, have 
distinct manners, in which the nationality of Kentucky is the ground 
eolor. ‘The country still more south, peopled with large planters 
of cotton and sugar cane, with numerous gangs of slaves, have the 
peculiar manners, that have naturally grown out of their condition. 
On these states, too, especially on Louisiana, we begin to discern 
the distinct impress and influence of French temperament and 
manners. ‘These shades of difference are very distinctly visible to 
persons, who have been long and intimately acquainted with the 
people of the different regions where they are marked. 

But young as the country is, variously constituted and combined, 
as are the elements of its population, there is already marked, and 
it is every year more fully developed, a distinctive character of the 
western people, A traveller from the Atlantic cities, and used only 
to their manners, descending from Pittsburgh, or Wheeling, the 
Ohio and the Mississippi in a steam boat of the larger class, will 
find on board, what may be considered fair samples of all clagses 
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in our country, except the farmers. To become acquainied with 
the younger representatives of the yeomanry, he must acquaint 
himself with the crews of the descending flat boats. Sufliciently 
copious specimens of the merchants and traders, the artizans, the 
larger planters, the speculators, and last, though not least, the la- 
dies, will be seen on board the different steam boats descending to 
New Orleans, or on their return voyage. ‘The manners, so ascer- 
tained, will strike such a traveller as we have supposed, with as 
much of novelty, distinctness, and we may add, if he be not bigotted 
and fastidious, with as much pleasure, saving the language, as 
though he had visited a country beyond the seas. The dialect is 
different. The enunciation is different. ‘The peculiar and prover- 
bial colloquy is different. The figures and illustrations, used in 
common parlance, are strikingly different. We regret, that fidelity 
to our picture, that frankness and truth compel us to admit, that 
the frequency of profanity and strange curses is ordinarily an un- 
pleasant element in the conversation. ‘The speaking is more rapid. 
The manner has more appearance of earnestness and abruptness. 
The common comparisons and analogies are drawn from different 
views and relations of things. Of course he is every moment re- 
minded, that he is a stranger among a people, whose modes of 
existence and ways of thinking are of a widely different character 
from those in the midst of which he was reared. 
Although we have so often been described to this trav eller, as as 
backwoodsmen, gougers, ruffians, demi-savages, a repulsive mix- 
ture, in the slang phrase, of the ‘ horse and the alligator, we con- 
fidently hazard the opinion, that when a little accustomed to the 
manners of the better class of people among us, he will institute 
a comparison between our people and his own, not unfavorable to 
us. There is evidently more ease and frankness, more readiness 
to meet a wish to form an acquaintance, sufficient tact, when to 
advance, and how far, and where to pause in this effort, less holding 
back, less distrust, less feeling as if the address of a stranger wer 
an insult, or a degradation. There is inculcated and practised on 
board the steam boats a courtesy to ladies, which is delightful in 
its proper extent; but which is here, sometimes, apt to overstep 
the modesty of nature, i in the affectation of a chivalrous deference, 
which would be considered misplaced, or ridiculous, on the Atlan. 
tic shores. A series of acquaintances are readily and naturally 
formed between fellow passengers, in their long descents to New 
Orleans, very unlike the cold, constrained, and almost repelling 
and hostile deportment of fellow passengers in the short stage and 
steam boat passages in the Atlantic country. ‘They are very dif- 
ferent from the intimacies of fellow passengers in crossing the At- 
lantic, and infinitely more pleasant. Putting out of the question 
ennui, sea-sickness, and the constant rolling of the vessel, circum- 
stances so unpropitious to the desire of pleasant intercourse, CUS 
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tom lias prescribed a state and distance on shipboard, which cause, 
that cabin passengers often cross the ocean together, without ac- 
quiring any thing more than speaking intimacy at the end of the 
voyage. Not so on these passages, where the boat glides steadily 
and swiftly along the verge of the fragrant willows. The green 
shores are always seen with the same coup dail, that takes in the 
magnificent and broad wave of the Mississippi. Refreshments come 
in froun the shore. ‘The passengers every day have their prome- 
nade. The claims of prescription on the score of wealtb, family. 
office. and adventitious distinctions of every sort, are laid aside, or 
pass for nothing. The estimation, the worth and interest of a were 
son are naturally tried on his simple merits, his powers of conversa 
tion, his innate civility, his capacities to amuse, and his good 
feelings. 

The distinctive character of the western people may be traced in 
its minuter shades to a thousand causes,among which are not only 
their new modes of existence, the solitary lives which they, who are 
not inhabitants of towns. lead in remote and detached habitations, 
for the greater part of the time, and the greater aptitude and ze st 
which they will naturally have, when thus brought together, as we 
have described above, to enjoy society; but it chiefly results from 
the unchangeable physical formation of the country. For instance, 
it has been remarked that the inhabitants of the western country, 
when thrown upon the blue water, are sailors almost at once. 
Their long inland water courses, at once the channels of convey- 
ance arid communication, place them in primary nautical schools. 
train them to familiar acquaintance with all the methods of man- 
aging and propelling water crafts, and naturally conduct their 
thoughts from their interior forests, and their rural and secluded 
abodes, down to the ocean. The skill and facility, thus acquired, 
in being familiar with the movements of the canoe, the perioguc 
und skiff almost from the days of infancy, give them the same dex- 
iprity and daring on the ocean,when they are at length wafted down 
t its tempestuous bosom, with those who were reared on the shoreg 
of that element. But an inhabitant of the Atlantic shore can have 
but a-faint conception of the sublime emotions with which a young 
man, reared in the silence and seclusion of the western forests, 
irst beholds the illimitable extent of the ¢ broad, flat sea.’ Every 
intelligent and gifted son of the West will be a poet for the first 
hours of his sailing on the ocean, if sea-sickness do not banish the 
visitings of the muse. 

Their forests and prairies concur with their inclinations and 
«bundant leisure, to give them the spirit-stirring and adventurous 
habits of the chase. ‘Their early training to leave the endear- 
ments and the maternal nursing of home, for an absence of three 
or four months, on voyages of constant exposure, and often of a 
tength of more than five hundred leagues, will naturally tend te 
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create a chatacter, widely unlike the more shrinking, stationary 
and regular habits of the people of the older country. Multitudes, 
perhaps the majority of those in the middle walks of life in the 
Atlantic country, never extend their travels beyond their metropo- 
jis, or their chief mart. Every part of the middle and northern 
states is traversed in every direction by fine roads, on which are 
continually passing great numbersof stage coaches. In the West, 
all this is entirely different. There are roads, indeed, some of which 
nature, and but a very few, art,has rendered tolerably passable. But 
the passing on them, even in the most populous districts, is very 
limited. The passages are seldom more than from village to vil- 
lage, settlement to settlement, and for the most part subservient to 
arriving at the real roads, the great turnpikes of the West, ber 
long rivers. ' 

These riyers, which bound or intersect every state in the 
West, are of a character entirely unlike most of those, which flow 
east of the mountains. They are narrow, deep, and to a person 
used only to the rivers of the East, and judging them by compari- 
son and by their width, of an inconceivable length of course. Their 
depth of water resulting from the narrowness of their channels, and 
the level and alluvial country, through which for the most part 
they flow, render them almost universally susceptible of steam 
boat, or at least boat navigation. The instance of a young man 
of enterprize and standing, as a merchant, trader, planter, or even 
farmer, who has not made at least one trip to New Orleans, is un- 
common. From the upper and even middle western states, before 
the invention of steam boats, it was a voyage of long duration, 
and we may add, of more peril, than a voyage across the Atlantic. 
These rivers are still descended, as before that invention, in boats 
of every description. In making the descent from Pittsburgh to 
Natchez, last autumn, in an uncommonly low stage of the waters, 
we noted between two and three hundred descending boats, of 
different descriptions and of the larger class. The greater portion, 
however, were flat and keel boats. Almost all the crews, that 
descend on these boats, return on steam boats. An ascending 
steam boat carries from one to three hundred passengers, and the 
average trip from New Orleans to Louisville, or St. Louis, may be 
twelve days, and to Cincinnati thirteen. Every principal farmer, 
along the great water courses, builds, and sends to New Orleans 
the produce of his farm ina flat boat. Thus a great proportion 
of the males of the West, of a relative standing and situation in 
life, tobe most likely to impress their opinions and manners upon 
society, have made this passage to New Orleans. They have 
passed through different states and regions, have been more or less 
conversant with men of different nations, languages and manners. 
They have experienced that expansion of mind, which cannot fail 
to be produced by traversing long distances of country, apd view- 
Vor. I—No. 3. 2 
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ing different forms of nature and society. Every boat, that has 
descended from Pittsburgh, or the Missouri, to New Orleans, could 
publish a journal of no inconsiderable interest. The descent, if 
in autumn, has probably occupied fifty days. Until the boatmen 
had passed the mouth of the Ohio, they must have been in some 
sense amphibious animals, continaally getting into the water, to 
work their boat off from shoals and sandbars. The remainder of 
the descent was amidst all the dangers of sawyers, sandbars, snags, 
storms, points of islands, wreck heaps, difficulty and danger of 
landing, and a great many anomalous trials and dangers. The 
whole voyage is a scene of anxiety, exposure and labor. 

It follows, that the habits of the whole people of the West must 
as necessarily receive a peculiar bent and impulse, as those of 
Marblehead, Cape Cod, and Nantucket, in Massachusetts. The 
influence of thes¢ causes is already visibly impressed upon the 
manners and thoughts of the people. They are the manners of 
people accustomed, on going on board a steam boat, to see it fitted 
ap with a glaring of splendor and display, perhaps not always in 
the best taste, but peculiarly calculated to captivate and dazzle 
the youthful eye. They come to this crowded scene of gaiety and 
splendor, this little moving city, from the solitude of forests and 
prairies, and remote dwellings. They find themselves amidst a 
mass of people, male and female, dressed as much as their means 
will allow. There are cards and wine, and novels, and young and 
gay people, and all conceivable artificial excitements, to stir up the 
youthful appetite for hilarity. When we consider what tempta- 
tions these long and necessarily intimate associations present to 
minds, often not much regulated by religious discipline, or exam- 
ple, to undue gaiety, gallantry, intoxication and gambling, it is as 
surprizing, as it is honorable to the character of the West, that 

ese voyages are generally terminated in so much quietness, mo- 
rally and friendship. 

‘It is true, the gay, the young, dashing and reckless spirits of 
the community are thus brought in contact, to act, and re-act upon 
each other and society. But there are always some graver spirits 
on the steam boats, whose presence inspires a certain degree of 
awe and restraint. A keen sense of the necessity of strong and 
unvarying regulations has created rigid rules, at least upon the 
better of them, for regulating the temporary intercourse on board 
the steam boats;.and on the whole, there is an air of much more 
decorum.and quietness, than could be inferred from knowing the 
circumstances of these temporary associations. 

In tracing the result of these effects, we discover, that the idea 
of distance is very different in the head of a west country man from 
the same idea, as entertained by the inhabitant of Lancaster in 
Pennsylvania, or Worcester in Massachusetts. The conversation 
of the former indicates, that his train of thinking is modelled by 
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images drawn from great distances on long rivers, from extensive 
trips on steam boats, long absence from home, and familiarity with 


exposure, and the habit of looking danger and death in the face. ~ 


Were it not foreign to the objects of this article, a thousand amusing 
examples could be given. The vocabulary of figures drawn from 
boats and steam boats, the phrases, metaphors, allusions, that grow 
out of the peculiar modes of life of this people, are at once amusing; 
singular and copious. The stump speech of a western aspirant 
for the favors of the people has a very appropriate garnish from 
this vocabulary, and compared with that of an Atlantic demagogue, 
would finely illustrate his peculiar modes of thinking. 

The point most to our purpose in these remarks is, to enquire 
what influence this, and other great operating causes: have upon 
the character, manners and morals of the people? It must be 
admitted, that while these frequent trips up and down the rivers, 
and more than all to New Orleans, give to the young people, and 
those who impart authority, impulse and tone to fashion dnd opin- 
ion, an air of society, ease and confidence; the young are apt at 
the same time to imbibe from the contagion of example, habits of 


extravagance, dissipation, and a rooted attachment te a wandér 
ing life. 





SKETCHES OF THE CHARACTER 
OF THE NORTH AMERICAN SAVAGES. 


| As a race they have countenances that are generally unjoyous, 
stern and ruminating. It is with them either gloomy taciturnity, 
or bacchanalian revel. When you hear Indians laughing, you may 
generally infer, that they are intoxicated. An Indian seldom jests; 
generally speaks low and under his breath. Loquacity is with 
him an indication of being a trifling character, and of deeds in- 
versely less, as his words are more. The young men, and even 
the boys, have a sullen, moody and unjoyous countenance, and 
seem to have little of that elastic gaiety, with which the benevo- 
lence of Providence_has endowed the first days of the existence 
of most other beings.\ From this general remark, we ought, per- 
haps, to except the squaw, who shows some analogy of feeling to 
the white female. She has quicker sensibilities, is more easily 
excited, and when out of sight of her husband, or her parents, to 
whom these things are matters of espionage, and after reprehen- 
sion, she laughs, converses, shows off her charms, and- seems to 
fee} the consciousness of pleasurable existence. 
The males evidently have not the quick sensibilities, the acute 
perceptions of most otherraces. They do not easily sympathize with 
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what is enjoyment, or suffering about thent. None, but an over- 
whelming excitement, can arouse them. They seem callous to 
all the passions, but rage. The instances, that have been given 
in such glowing colors, of their females having felt and displayed 
the passion of love tow ‘ards individuals of the whites with such de- 
voted constancy, have existed, no doubt. But it has never been 
our lot to witness any thing of the kind, and we must suppose, that 
the cases related, if true, were anomalies from the general charac- 
ter. \We have once, or twice, seen fathers in their cabins caressing 
their children, and even these caresses were of their customary 
moody and stern character, and as though they were ashamed to 
do it. All their emotions seem to be deeply concentered in the 
inner man. Every one has remarked how little surprize they ex- 
press, for whatever is new, strange, or striking. Their continual 
converse with woods, rocks and sterile deserts, with the roar of 
winds and storms, the solitude and gloom of the wilderness, their 
apparent exile from social nature, their alternations of satiety and 
hunger, their dark thoughts of revenge, and their deep purposes of 
bloody retaliation, their continual exposure to danger, their uncer- 
tain existence, their constant struggle with the wild elements to 
maintain it, the little hold which their affections seem to have 
upon life, the dark and interminable forests, through which they 
track their listless way,—these circumstances seem to have im- 
pressed a steady and unalterable gloom upon their countenancesd 
If there be here and there a young man among them, who feels 
the freshness and vivacity of youthful existence, and shows any 
thing of the gaiety and volatility of other animals in the spring 
time. of life, though otherwise born to distinction, he is denounced, 

as a trifling being, and the silent and sullen young savage will 
naturally take place of him. They seem to be born with an in- 
stinctive determination, to be independent, if possible, of nature 
and society, and to concentrate within themselves an existence, 
which at any moment they seem willing to lay down. 

\Their impassible fortitude, and endurance of suffering, their 
contempt of pain and death, invest their character with a kind of 
moral grandeur. Some part of this, we doubt not,is the result of 
their training, discipline, and exercise of self-control, But it is to 
be doubted, whether some part of this vaunted stdicism be not the 
result of a more than ordinary degree of physical insensibility. It 
has been said, but with how much truth we do not pretend to say, 
that in undergoing amputation, and other surgical operations, their 
nerves do not shrink,.er show the same tendency to spasms with 
those of the whites. \When the savage, to explain his insensibility 
io cold, called upon the white man to recollect, how little his own 
face was affected by it, in consequence_of constant exposure to it, 
the savage added, * my body is all face."| This increasing insensi- 
bility, transmitted from generation to “generation, becomes finally 
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inwrought with the whole web of animal nature, and the body of 
the savage at last approximates the insensibility of the hoof of 
horses. It is palpable, that there are great differences of this kind 
in the temperament of the whites. Considering the necessary 
condition of savage existence, this temperament is the highest boon 
of Providence. Of course, no ordinary or gentle stimulus excites 
them to action, or arouses their slumbering passions. ‘The horrors 
of their dreadful warfare, the infernal rage of their battles, the 
demoniac fury of gratified revenge, the alternations of hope and 
despair in their gambling, to which they are addicted even beyoud 
the gambling whites that surround them, the brutal exhiliration of 
drunkenness,—these are the things, that awaken them to a strong 
and pleasurable consciousness of existence. Our excitements, our 
motives to joy or sorrow, what makes us smile, or weep, are things, 
that they either do not feel at all, or hold in proud disdain. When 
they feel excitements sufficient to arouse the imprisoned energies 
of their long and sullen meditations, it is like Eolus uncaging the 
whirlwinds. The tomahawk flies with un pitying and unsparing 
my , and the writhing of their victims inspires a horrible joy. ‘This 

a dark picture,—but is it not too true? The very fidelity of the 
mori ought to arouse benevolent exertion, to ameliorate their 
character and condition. Surely it is prepostereus to admire, as 
some pretend to do, the savage character in the abstract. Let 
Christianity make every effort to convey her pity, her mercy and 
immortal hopes, to their rugged bosoms. Pastorals, that sing 
savage independence and generosity, and gratitude and happiness, 
in the green woods, may be Arcadian enough to those, who never 
saw savages in their wigwams, or never felt the apprehen sion of 
their nocturnal and hostile yell from the depth of the forest about 
their dwelling. But they grate on the ear of the people of the 
West. Let us never undervalue the comfort and security of muni- 
cipal and social life, nor the sensibilities, charities and endearments 
of aChristian home. Let our great effort be to tame and domesti- 
cate them. The happiness of savages steeled against feeling, at 
war with nature, the elements, and each other, can have no exis- 
tence, except in the visionary dreamings of those, who have never 
contemplated their actual condition. 

It is curious to remark, that different as are their religions, 
their discipline and their standards of opinion, in most respects, 
from ours, in the main they have much the same notion of a great, 
respectable and good man, that we have. A man of no account 
among the whites, when domesticated among them, would be 
equally trifling in their estimation, If we mark the universal 
passion for military display among our own race, and observe what. 
place is assigned by common feeling, as well as history, to military 
prowess, we shall hardly consider it a striking difference from our 
nature, that bravery and contempt of death, and reckless daring, 
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command the first place in their homage. But apart from these 
views, the same traits of character, that entitle a man to the appel- 
lation of virtuous and good, and that ensure respect among us, 
-have much the same bearing upon the estimation of the Indians. 
In conversing with them, we are struck with surprize, to observe 
how widely and deeply the obligations of truth, constancy, honor, 
generosity and forbearance are felt and understood among them. | 

Foreign writers have said, and the sentiment has been echoed 
by philosophers of our own country, that they were less subject to 
animal propensities, than the whites. It has been considered a 
— proof of this, that they are seldom observed to have a 

eard. It is well known, that a young Indian warrior is a most 
accomplished dandy, most scrupulously observant of the fashion, 
and spends as much time in ornamenting his person, as a Parisian. 
We have occasionally seen a savage, who had the courage to be 
singular, and who had a beard, that would not do dishonor to an 
Oriental. One of the most troublesome employments of a young 
savage is, to pull out the starting crop with tweezers. Exhausting 
journies, a diet often meagre from necessity, exposure, and the 
indulgence of passions of a deeper character, as ambition, vindic- 
tiveness, and the appetite for war, would, probably, weaken, if not 
extinguish in whites, passions, which are fostered by indolenee, 
plenty and repose. But when savages are placed in positions fa- 
vorable to the developement of animal propensities, we have seen 
no indications, that they are feebler, or less intense in them, than 
in whites. When we look upon the naked elements, upon which 
in some sense their children are cast, when we consider how un- 
favorable is their condition for rearing children, we are astonished 
at seeing so many in their cabins. {Of the squaws of mature age, 
that we have seen, a very great proportion had their babe, 
either swinging in its bark cradle, suspended between two trees, 
or if the mother was travelling, hung to her back by a bark cage, 
not unlike the shell of a tortoise. [ts copper-colored and flattened 
nose is seen peeping from this cage, like that of the terrapin from 
its shell; and even the infant seems to feel, that wailing is to no 
purpose, and a person must be a sojourner_in an Indian wigwam, 
to learn, that one of their children can_cry./ 

It is to be lamented, that the intercourse of the whites among 
them has taught a very different doctrine, from that of their being 
destitute of animal propensities. Numberless fatal cases of jealousy 
are recorded of their young warriors, in reference to the relations 
of the whites with their females, while among them. The man- 
ners of our people in such cases have too often been an outrage 
upon decency and humanity. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 












INDIAN MOUNDS. 


Europeans have described the general feature of our scenery, 
as harsh and savage, and our landscape, as destitute of moral inte- 
rest. We have, it is said, no monuments, no ruins, none of the 
collossal remains of temples and baronial castles, and monkish 
towers, nothing to connect the imagination and the heart with the 
past, none of the dim and deep recollections of the times gone by, 
to associate the past with the future. We have not travelled in 
other lands; but in passing over our own vast prairies, in viewing 
our noble and ancient forests planted by the hand of Time, and 
nurtured by the rains and dews of ages, when we have seen the 
sun rising over a boundless plain, where the blue of the heavens in 
all directions rested on the rainbow hues of the flowers, when our 
thoughts have traversed rivers of a thousand leagues in length, 
rolling by their mountains, lakes and forests, and tribes of savages, 
with names, that our organs of utterance can not reach, when we 
have seen the ascending steam boat, breasting the surge, and 
gleaming through the verdure of the trees, when we have imagined 
the happy multitudes, that from these shores will contemplate this 
scenery in the days to come,—we have thought, that our great coun- 
try might at least compare with any other in the beauty and interest 
of its landscape. When on an uninhabited prairie we have passed 
at nightfall a group of Indian mounds, and have thought of the 
masses of human bones, that moulder beneath, when our heart and 
our imagination evoked from the land of shadows the spectres of 
the busy multitudes, that here ‘strutted through life’s poor play, 
and asked the phantoms, who and what they were, and wh 
they have left no memorials, but these mounds?—the mental,echo, 
that answered us, furnished ample scope for reflection. Weshould 
not highly estimate the mind or the heart of the man, who could 
behold these prairie-tombs without deep thought. 

There are many interesting mounds near St. Louis, a little 
north of the town. Some of them have the aspect of being enor- 
mous stacks. That one of them, called the Falling Garden, is 
generally pointed out, as a striking curiosity. One of these 
mounds, and it was a very impressive one, was levelled in the cen- 
tre of Chillicothe. In digging it down, it is said, there were re- 
moved great quantities of human bones. The town of Circleville, 
in this state, is principally laid out within the limits of a couple of 
contiguous mounds, the one circular, the other in the form of a 
a square. The town has its name from its position, chiefly in the 
circular mound. In this, and in many other of the mounds, the 
singular circumstance is said to exist, and it is aflirmed by those, 
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who live near them, and ought to know the truth of what they de- 
clare, that the earth, of which they are composed, is not the same 
with that, on which they are placed. Why should the builders 
have encountered the immense toil of bringing these hills of earth 
from another place? 

Some of them are said to be found on hills. We do not remem- 
ber to have seen such. They are generally on fertile wooded bot- 
toms, or the richest alluvial prairies, where wild fruits, game and 
fish are abundant, and at hand. ‘The most dense ancient popula. 
tion existed, precisely, in the places, where the most crowded 
future population will exist, in the days to come. The only cir- 
cumstance, that strongly discredits their having been formed by 
the progenitors of the present Indians, is the prodigious size of 
some of them, beyond what could be expected from the sparse 
population, and the indolence of the present race. We know of 
no monuments, which they now raise for their dead, that might 
not be the work of a few people in a few days. We have seen 
mounds, which would require the labor of a thousand men, such as 
are employed on our canals, with all their mechanical aids and 
improved implements of labor, for months, to construct them. We 
have, more than once, paused in view of these gigantic erections, 


and enquired, if they were not natural hills? But they are uni- 


formly so placed, in reference to the adjoining country, and their 
conformation is so unique and sithilar, that no eye hesitates long, 
in referring them to the class of artificial works. The largest that 
has been discovered in the Ohio valley, as far as we know, is in 
the bottom of Grave creek, near its entrance into the Ohio, and 
fourteen miles below Wheeling. It is between thirty and forty 
rods in circumference at its base, with a proportionate diameter: 
it is seventy feet in perpendicular height, and has a table area. 
on its summit, which is sixty feet in diameter; in the centre of 
which is a great and regular concavity. A single white-oak rises 
from this concavity, like a flag staff. 

But the most numerous, and by far the most interesting group 
of mounds, that we have seen, is near Cahokia, in the American 
bottom, not far from the Mississippi. There are said to be two 
hundred in all. The largest is on the banks of Cahokia creek. 
Its form is that of a parallelogram. Its circumference is commonly 
given at eight hundred yards, and its height from ninety to a hun- 
dred feet. There is a terrace on the south side of it. When we 
first saw it, the monks of La Trappe had a monastery adjoining it, and 
their garden was on the terrace. They cultivated the mound. All 
words are superfluous, all efforts unavailing, to convey any thing like 
the impressions which every traveller of feeling has experienced, 
in travelling over this prairie in summer. All that he has heard 
about the rank luxuriance of grass and flowers, the extent of this 
immense flower garden, the nobleness of the forests, that hound it 
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on the one hand, and the hoary and stupendous bluffs, that rise, 
as the eternal w alls of nature, to limit it on the other, fall short in 
effect, of what he feels from sight. In the centre of this strange, 
flowering solitude, he encounters this mound, and the silent abode 
of the monks. The earth could not have furnished them witha place 
more in keeping with their profession, and avowed objects. In the 
midst of the American botiom, perhaps the most fertile spot on the 
globe, exerting its exhaustless fertility only in the production of 
dense forests, or the useless luxuriance of grass and flowers, a!l in 
view of their dwelling is forest,or prairie. A few dreaming old men 
vowed to perpetual silence, apparently belonging more to another 
world, than this, seat themselves on one of these lonely and inex- 
plicable monuments of generations that are now no more, and as 
they may never speak to each other, they are compelled to hold 
all their converse with this solitude, and these tombs of the desert. 
No noise disturbs them by day or by night, but the countless chirp- 
ings of the grasshoppers, hootings of owls, howling of wolves, or the 
winds, sweeping over the grass “of the prairies. 
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THE TEA OVERBOARD IN BOSTON HARBOUR. 






























To a man, who has travelled extensively in the western country, 
no circumstance is more striking, than the singular characters, with 
which he meets at every stage of his travels. He isthe more impressed 
‘with this, from his preconceived expectations of seeing none, but 
the uninte resting and rustic people, with which imagination natu- 
rally populates the woods of a new country. Our memory supplies 
us with many names of distinguished men, who have either travel- 
led in the western country, or fixed their abode in it. When we 
were first at New Madrid, a French gentleman of the name of Pey- 
rouse, resided there. He was an ace omplished scholar, a poet, a 
historian, and had written a comedy, which, in our judgment, was a 
very respectable performance of the kind. He was a brother of 
the great French circumnavigator, Peyrouse. Among other cele- 
brated foreigners this country has seen Volney, Chateaubriand, Mi- 
chaux, and more recently, a great number of the proscribed vete- 
ran warriors of Napoleon. We have met men, tn have figured 
in his armies, in every rank, from the general to the drummer. A 
distinguished officer of that class resides at present in ourcity. The 
duke of Saxe Weimar travelled and remained for a considerable 
time in our country, and became a general favorite by his aflable 
and unassuming mayners. One of the ex-princes Murat, it is be- 
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lieved, resides at this time in Florida. Mr. Owen and Mr. M’Clure, 
are names well known abroad. We encounter singular characters 
from France, Germany and England over all the country. So 
little remark does the circumstance excite here, that we have more 
than once been conversant with a foreigner for some time, without 
being aware, that he bore a distinguished name, and had acquired 
reputation abroad. 
* At one point we encounter a mass of English immigrants, at 
Mr. Birkbeck’s settlement in Illinois. Another stage brings us upon 
a colony of Canadian French. ‘There are compact settlements of 
German immigrants over all the western country. ‘The colony of 
Swiss at Vevay is one of high moral interest, and whoever has seen 
their beautiful vineyards, has seen one of the most striking agri- 
cultural shows in our country. At Carondelet, or Vide Poche, we 
met that identical man, who figures so much in the life of General 
Eaton, and who was his interpreter, in his expedition against Derne. 
General Eaton, it will be remembered, describes him, as a man, 
who had the materials of a rogue in his character,—and asserts, 
that among the innumerable parts, which he was capable of play- 
ing, he could recite the prayers, and go through with the external 
ceremonies of the Alkoran, the Synagogue, the Greek and the 
Roman Catholic Church, and that he had actually officiated, as a 
priest, in each of these churches. He was loquacious, spoke 
French as his vernacular, and had a roguish twinkle in his eye, 
when we saw him. He subsisted by gardening for the St. Louis 
market, and sustained a fair reputation for industry and honesty. 
When we first saw Cincinnati, there resided here a considerable 
body of immigrants from Nantucket. The part of the town where 
they resided, was called New Nantucket. We often conversed 
with them. The very name of a harpoon brightened their eye. 
We saw with regret, that they still cast looks of painful remem- 
brance towards the sea. Subsistence, they admitted, was as easy, 
and the soil as fertile, as it had been represe nted. ™ But beech 
woods could never become to them, as the south seas. No chase 
of the deer or the wolf could be to them, as the grand sport ot 
pursuing the whale along the pathless billow. 
A gentleman assures us, that at nightfall he came upon a farming 
establishment,denoting more than common opulence. He requested 
permission to pass the night there,and was admitted. He dis€overed 
that his host was a man. whom he had originally known in Boston, 
in the occupation of baking and selling fancy bread. He afterwards 
met the same man in the English suburb of Canten in China. He 
had transferred his occupation of making toy men and horses with 
flour and molasses, to that remote region of the globe. He had 
made, as he said, a comfortable estate by ‘trading and traflicking, 
which, notwithstanding all his wanderings among foreign people. 


he still pronounced with the true Yankee accent. He had fixed 
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in the West, by vesting his money in the substantial soil. The 
celebrated Captain Riley not only now resides in person near the 
rapids of the Miami of the lakes, but he lives in wax in a museum in 
this city, surrounded by two or three villainous looking Moors; and 
though excessively emaciated and toil-worn, he sits, apparently 
much at his ease, upon a very natural looking straw camel. 

This, to our reade rs, may be a thousand leagues from the head 
of our article. These reflections occurred to us, in consequence 
of meeting, the other day, with a person, and probably the only 
surviving one, who took a part in throwing the tea overboard from 
the British ships in Boston harbour,—undoubtedly one of the mea- 
sures which precipitated the Revolution. His name is Joshua Wy- 
eth, a relative of the celebrated John Wyeth of Cambridge, w hom 
every Harvard scholar, of the times of ihe venerable Willard and. 
Tappan, so well remembers. He lives in this city, is turned of 
seventy-five years, appears to be in robust health, and uncommonly 
cheerful, although, it is believed, his circumstances are straightened. 
His simple narrative gave us vivid impressions of the feelings, that 
actuated his fellow townsmen, on the occasion of the bringing the 
tea into Boston harbour. News of the most interesting character 
trapspired every day. Never was period so full of rumors and 
reports, which had not yet acquired the horrible and bloody inte- 
rest to unfit them for the tea table. The patriots saw, that the 
fair could not resist the seasoning of the fragrant beverage, with 
the discussion of these themes of universal interest, and it was de- 
termined, that they should not be led into such irresistible tempta- 
tion, and that it wae be removed by throwing the tea overboard. 
it was proposed, that young men, not much know n in town, and not 
liable to be easily recognized, should lead in the business. Our 
narrator believes, that most of the persons selected for the occasion 
were apprentices and journeymen; not a few of them, as was the 
case with himself, living with tory masters. He had but a few 
hours w arning, of what was intended to be done. The part which 
he took in the business, is related as follows, and nearly in his own 
words. 

I labored, as a journeyman blacksmith, with Western & Grid- 
ley, blacksmiths by trade, and Baptists by profession. Western, at 
the time, was ueutral, but afterwards became a tory. Our num- 
bers were between twenty-eight and thirty. Of my associates, I 
only remember the names of F rothingham, Mead, Martin and Gren. 
We were met together one evening, talking over the tyranny of the 
British government,.such as the heavy duties, shutting up the port 
of Boston, the murdering of Mr. Gray’s family, sending people to 
England for trial, and sundry other acts of oppression. Our indig- 
nation was increased by having heard of the arrival of the tea-ships 
at this time. We agreed, that if the tea was landed, the people 
could not stand the temptation, and would certainly buy it. We 
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came to a sudden determination, to make sure work of it, by throw- 
ing it all overboard. We first talked of firing the ships, but we 
feared, the fire would communicate to the town. We then pro- 
posed sinking them, but we dropped this project, through fear that 
we should alarm the town, before we could get through with it. 
We had observed, that very few persons remained on board the 
three ships, and we finally concluded, that we could take possession 
of them, and discharge the tea into the harbor, without danger or 
opposition. The greatest objection to our plan was, that it would 
take such a great length of time to carry it through, oul render us 
more liable to detection. We agreed, one and all, that we would 
go on, at the risk of our lives. We proceeded to contrive the mode 
of accomplishing our business. One of the ships laid at Hancock’s 
wharf, and the others a few paces out in the stream, with their 

warps made fast to the same wharf. A brigade of British soldiers 
was encamped on the common, less than a mile from the wharf. 
We agreed, in order, as much as we might, to prevent ourselves 
from being discovered, to wear ragged clothes, and disfigure our- 
selves as much as possible. We concluded to meet at an old 
building at the head of the wharf, and to fall in one after another, 
as if by accident.so as not to excite suspicion. After having pledged 
our honor, that we would not reveal our ’8secret, we separated. 

At the appointed time, we all met according to agreement. 
We were dressed to resemble Indians, as much as possible. We 
had smeared our faces with grease, and soot, or lampblack. We 
should not have known each other, except by our voices, and we 
surely resembled devils from the bottomless pit, rather than men. 
We placed one sentry at the head of the wharf, one in the middle, 
and one on the bow of each ship, as we took possession. We then 
proceeded rapidly to business. We boarded the ship which was 
moored by the wharf, and the leader of our company in a very 
stern and resolute manner, ordered the captain and erew to open 
the hatchways, and hand us the hoisting tackle and ropes. The 
captain asked us, what we intended to do? The leader told him, 
that we were going to unload the ships of the tea, and ordered bim 
and the crew below, assuring him, that if they obeyed, no harm 
was intended them. ‘They instantly obeyed, without murmurs or 
threats. Some of our number jumped into the hold, and passed 
the chests to the tackle. As they were hoisted on deck; others 
knocked them open with axes, and others raised them to the rail- 
ing, and discharged their contents overboard. All that were not 
needed for discharging the tea from this ship, went on board the 
others, and warped them in to the wharf, where the same ceremo- 
nies were repeated, as at the first ship. While we were unloading, 
the people collected in great numbers about the wharf, to see what 
was going on. They crowded about us, so as to be much in our 
way. We paid no attention to them, nor did they say any thing ta 
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us. They evidently wished us success; for none of them gave any 
information against us. Our sentries were not armed, and could 
not stop any, who insisted on passing. If we had been able, it 
would not have been good policy; for, in that case, they might 
have complained of us to the civil authorities. I believe, our ob- 
ject in stationing the sentries, was to communicate information, in 
case we were likely to be detected by the civil or military power. 
They were particularly charged, to give us notice, in case any 
known tory came down to the wharf. But our main dependence 
was on the general good will of the people. 

We stirred briskly in the business, from the moment we left 
our dressing room. We were merry in an under tone, at the idea 
of making so large a cup of tea for the fishes, but were as still, as 
the nature of the case would admit. No mane words were used, 
than what were absolutely necessary. Our most intimate acquain- 
tances, among the spectators, had not the least knowledge of us. 
{ never labored harder in my life; and we were so expeditious, 
that, although it was late in the evening, when we began, we had 
discharged the whole three cargoes before morning dawn. 

It may be supposed, that there was much talk about this busi- 
ness next morning. The tories, civil, military and spies, made a 
great fuss, and called the business divers hard names. Proclama- 


tions and rewards, to procure detection, were all to no purpose. 
We pretended to be as zealous, to find out the perpetrators, as the 
rest. We often talked with the tories about it. We were all so 
close and loyal, that the whole affair remained in Egyptian dark- 
ness. We used, sometimes, afterwards, to meet and talk the affair 
over, never failing to end, by drinking—‘ the hearty boys of Ameri- 
ea for ever!’ 








POETICAL. 





A few French monks of the order of ‘ La Trappe,’ vowed to 
perpetual silence, had fixed their residence near the largest of the 
numerous Indian mounds, that are found near Cahokia, in the 
American bottom, not far from the eastern shore of the Mississippi- 


Amidst the hundred giant mounds, that rise 

Above Cahokia’s flowering plains, I spent 

A vernal day. The cloudless sun rode high, 

And all was silent, save that in the air, 

Above the fleecy clouds, careering swans, 

With trumpet note, sailed slowly to the south ; 
And a soft breeze swept gently o’er the grass, 
Moving its changing verdure, like the wave. 

A few religious ’mid these sepulchres- 

Had fix’d their home. In sackcloth clad they were; 
And they were old and gray, and walked as in dreams, 
Emaciate, sallow, pale. Their furrow’d brow, 
Though now subdued, show’d many a trace, 

That stormy passions once had wanton’d there. 

I asked of the way, the country, and the tombs. 
One finger on their lip, the other hand 

Raised to the sky, they motion’d me 

That they were vowed to silence, and might give 
No accent to their thoughts. °*Twas said around, 
That they had deeply sinn’d keyond the seas. 

That one had practis’d cruel perjury 

To a fond heart, that broke, when he proved faJse ; 
And sunk in beauty’s blighted hjoom to earth. 
Another, for an idle fray in wine, that rose 

For venial beauty, slew his dearest friend. 

A third, like Lucifer, had fall’n from power. 

They all had play’d high parts; had been 

Where pageants, music, beauty, wine and mirth, 
Ambition, favor, grandeur, al] that glares,— 


A king and courtiers, hated and caress’¢, 









































Misanthropic Hours. 





In seeming held the keys of love and joy. 
Remorse had smitten them. Her snakes had stung 
Their hearts; and the deep voice, that all dn earth 
Is vanity, had scatter’d their gay dreams. 

They clad themselves in hair, and took a vow 

To break their silence only at the tomb.* 

Haply they thought to fly from their dark hearts ; 
And they came o’er the billow, wand’ring still 

Far to the west. Here ’midst a borfndless waste 
Of rank and gaudy flowers, and o’er the bones 
Of unknown races of the ages past, 
They dwelt. Themselves knew not the deep, dark thoughts 
Of their associates. Wheh the unbidden tear 

Rose to their eye, they dash’d away to earth 

The moisture; but might never tell the source 
Whence it was sprung; nor joy, nor hope, nor grief, 
Nor fear, might count, or tell, or share their throbs. 
When sweet remembrance of the past came o’er 
Their minds in joy, no converse of those years 
Might soothe the present sadness of their state. 
Man’s heart is made of iron, or *twould burst 
>Midst. mute endurances of woes, like these. 

J saw the sun behind the western woods 

Go down upon their shorn and cowled heads. 

No vesper hymn consoled their troubled thoughts. 
Far o’er the plain the wolf’s lugubrious how], 

The cricket’s chirp, and the nocturnal cry 


Of hooting owls, was their sad evening song. M. P. F. 





» The author of the following must be an intimate of the muses. 
Though contrary to our custom to extract, we select it for its wit, 
beauty and originality. 


(From the Boston Recorder and Telegraph. | 
MISANTHROPIC HOURS. 


{ do not hate—but I have felt 
Indifferent to woman long ; 
I bow not where I once have knelt— 


I lisp not what I poured in song. 
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* By theix vows, they are permitted to speak just before death. 


Misanthrome Hours? 


They are too beautifully made 
For their tame earthliness of thought~ 
Ay, their immortal minds degrade 
The meaner work His hand had wrought. 
The sparkling eye—the trifling tongue— 
The glowing lip—the icy heart,— 
Heaven and earth together flung! 
Oh! I must hate, or these must part! 
I wandered on a glorious night _ 
With a fair creature I had met— 
One of your things of ‘love and light,” 
Made of bright cheeks and curls of jet. 
Her brow was like a fresh snow-flake, 
Or like the page of sins forgiven— 
Oh, you’d have looked to see her break 
Away, like a freed bird, to heaven 
Well, *twas a glorious night: the sky 
Seem’d like Mahomet’s sapphire wal), 
And the blue, star-gem’d canopy 
Seem’d lighting earth for festival. 
*T was beautiful, indeed ; and she— 
(Pray heaven I never meet again 
Such hollow, painted pageantry !) 
She said—‘ their chimney smoked again.” 
Oh, Milton, Dante, Spenser, Pope— 

Ye of the lyre and corded shell— 
Raise and lament how earth’s best hope, 
How woman—woman—woman—fell. 

I love to see the house of God 
Indeed a place of serious prayer— 
I love to see its deep aisles trod 
By the heart-broken worshipper : 
*Tis the last place which e’er should be 
Profan’d by heartless levity. 
It was a calm, still morning—sleep 
Lay on the waters, and the air 
Had folded its light wing to keep 
The Sabbath morning holy ;—fair 
And beautifully painted, hung 
The deep blue drapery of heaven. 





Misanthropic Hours. 


And over earth and sky seem’d flung 
The pure, sweet look of sins forgiven. 
I thought it work’d a change—for men 
Went softlier than they ’re wont, and trod 
As if *twas on their hearts that then 
They sought the dwelling place of God. 
i marked them enter: the gray héad 
Bent low in reverence, and the child, 
With its long silken lashes hid 
The blue eyes that might have smiled 
At the gay Sabbath dress. I felt 
As if the world was purified ; 
i looked around me—all had knelt, 
The saint and sinner, side by side, 
To the low breathing prayer. He spoke, 
The man of God, of the deep wrong, 
By which the Jewish rulers broke 
The heart of Jesus. I have strong 
And tearless feelings; but I wept 
As if my head were waterstears! 
Ay, they were tears; tears, too, which slept 
When hopes which I had nursed for years, 
in one short hour were withering. Yet 
I turned me at the slow Amen, 
And wiped my drowning eyes; and met 
A trifling smile! Think ye of men? 
1 tell you man hath heart; no—no— 
It was a woman’s smile. They tel} 
Of her bright ruby lip, and eye 
That shames the Arabic gazelle; 
They tell of her cheeks’ glowing dye, 
Of her arch lagk and witching spell : 
But there is not that man on earth, 
Who at that hour had felt like mirth. 
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BOON’S REMEMBRANCES 


OF ARRIVING IN KENTUCKY. 


But well I remember the day, 

When our tents were first pitched in the wild 
That sky, so unclouded and gay, 

Where the sun from the firmament smiled ; 
Those columns, all moss-grown and gray, 
With their cones of luxuriance piled ; 
The smoke that so wantonly curled, 

As it rose from the forest on high; 

Till it lay, like a banner unfurled, 

On the deep azure ground of the sky ; 
And the echoes, so loudly that rung, 

As though starting at first from repose ; 
When his carol the wood-cutter sung, 
And the forest re-echoed his blows; 

And, when I loek back on the scene, 
From the shore, on whose brink I now stand, 
Half a century rolling between, 

°Tis as fair, as his dear native land 

By the storm beaten mariner seen, 

When it rears its dark outline of blue 
From the wide waste of waters to view. 
It were tedious for me now to tell, 

How the forest was sunk by our blows; 
One by one, how its gray giants fell ; 

Or how quick the rude cabins arose ; 

For the children of Enterprize reared 
Her rude temples along the dark wild; 
Till at length the young village appeared, 
And round it the wilderness smiled. 

But why on those days should I dwell? 


They have joined with the years that are past ;: 
Their fairy walled castles all fell, 
And left me a victim at last 
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Memoir I: An Introductory Address, intended as a defence of the Medi- 
cal Profession against the charge of Irreligion and Infidelity, with 
thoughts on the truth and importance of Natural Religion; delivered 
November 2d, 1824.—pp. 75. 

Introductory Address on Independence of Intellect. By Cuares Catp- 
weLL, M, D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Clinicat 
Practice in Transylvania University.—pp. 49. Lexington. 


The author of these two addresses is a gentleman extensively 
known, as the author of a biography of General Green, and various 
other publications. He has travelled far, and seen much, in the 
old world and in our own country, and has recently distinguished 
himself, as the eloquent and earnest patron of the science of 
Phrenology, and by some of those eccentricities of manners and 
opinions, that are supposed to be as inseparable from genius, as 
shadow is from substance. He is known to be a gentleman pos- 
sessed of fearless frankness and independence, traits, that seem 
almost national in the country of his adoption; and to be little in 
the habit of locking up his estimates of men and _ things in his 
own bosom. Of course, he is one of those men, on whom satire 
and denunciation fix, as fair game, and whose talents and acquire- 
ments are always subject to bitter questioning. In discussing cha- 
racter, and more than all, in settling mental claims and literary 
pretensions, most men seem to think it necessary, pending the dis- 
cussion, to throw off the character of fair and honest men, and to 
hold themselves lawyers, or demagogues, having a retaining fee, or 
a political twist,to bandy the words ‘ philosopher, great man, rogue, 
fool,’ without any reference to the fitness of the application, but 
simply as they happen to meet the present passions, or momentary 
interests, of the persons applying them. This is eminently the 
case in regard to those unfortunate authors, who are still in the 
scales of public opinion, and whose estimate is not settled by such 
an overwhelming preponderance, as palpably to commit the honesty 
or capacity of those scribblers, who underiake to abuse them.— 
These reflections were forced upon us, by recollecting the accounts 
of him, and his writings, before we had an opportunity to judge for 
ourselves. Before we proceed to any remarks upon the publica- 
tions before us, we hold it to be right to premise, that we consider 
him a gifted and an intelligent writer, of various reading, extensive 
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aquaintance with men and manners, with a great deal of fire, fancy, 
poetry and eloquence in his composition, with a frankness of cha- 
racter, trenching upon the utmost verge of prudence, and with 
talents and endowments, which would admirably fit him for the 
national hall of legislation. Had he possessed a little less genius, 
and would he command a little more patience of investigation, and 
a little more disposition to curtail, condense and arrange, we think 
he might take almost the place of his choice, as a writer. 

The first address assumes, as its theme, a defence of the medi- 
éal profession against the common charge, that its members are too 
often unbelievers, and thoughts on natural religion. But the ora- 
tor is one of those Nimrods, one of those keen and mighty hunters, 
who allow no game in the ken of their vision to escape them. 
Though he may start for a particular species, no one can tell, until 
they see him return, what he may bring home. In other words, if 
a good thought crosses his mind, he immediately adds it to the com- 
mon stock, without any very scrupulous enquiry, whether it be 
bestowed in the proper place, or not. While we fancy we have 
him as a companion with us, in discussing things that belong to the 
surface of our earth, if we turn our eyes away for a moment; when 
we look for him again, he may have flown almost from our sight in 
the clouds, and be contemplating the limits of the planetary system. 
or engaged in the analysis of the laws of the universe. 

We feel the difficulty of attempting to give any thing like an 
adequate view of the address before us; Each paragraph may be 
considered, almost as a distinct oration. We are obliged to con- 
sider the memoir in question, as involving two distinct discussions. 
The first, extending as far as page 11, turns steadily upon the de- 
fence of the medical profession against the charge of infidelity. It 
is rather in the form of illustration, than argument; and the leading 
thought is equally true and important, that the physician, while 
engaged in the benevolent duties of his profession, is as_ strictly 
serving God, as when on his knees in the sanctuary. It cannot be 
too often inculcated from the pulpit and the press, that a faithful 
discharge of the duties of our calling, whatever it may be, is a con- 
stant and acceptable worship of the Divinity. There are appro- 
priate duties of the Sabbath, and of the week, and the life of him, 
who steadily and faithfully discharges them, is a continual act of 
worship. We know there is a vulgar impression, that physicians 
are apt to be unbelievers, and the coarse and common solution of 
the cause of it, to wit, that physicians, having been accustomed to 
witness dissections of the human body, have searched in vain for 
the appropriate habitation of the soul, in the cellules of the brain, 
or the more extensive apartments of the stomach, where later opin- 
ions seem to have supposed her residence to be, and have thence 
inferred, that there was no such inhabitant, and that man was no 
more, than an organized body without a soul. 
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Dr. Caldwell’s vindication proves, that he considers the charge 
a stigma. We think he clearly makes out his avowed object, and 
proves,that the frequent absence of physicians from public worship is 
no proof of impiety. We confess,we doubt the whole charge—doubt, 
if the proportion of unbelievers be greater among physicians, than 
other men. We can judge only by our reading and experience. 
The greatest, most intelligent, and excellent physicians, of whom 
we have read, or whom we have known, were men of piety,—men, 
who not only bore the name of professors, but the more unequivocal 
testimony, which Dr. Caldwell justly considers the most in:portant 
of all, the testimony of lives steadily devoted to benevolence and 
duty. 

Beyond the 11th page, the general scope of the address seems 
to be, to prove, that natural religion is as important, as that which 
is revealed: that both alike proceed from God; that they are dif 
ferent editions of the same great code; or rather, that the latter 
is a grand and necessary supplement to the former. We have un- 
derstood, that this address was considered, and represented, as 
heretical, tending to undervalue revelation, and introduce free- 
thinking in its bad sense. _[t does not so read to us, and bating some 
little inaccuracies of expression, and occasional advances beyond 
his apparent object, mistakes, which may be fairly attributed to 
poetical license and rhetorical flourish, we see little in this address, 
which might not have constituted the thesis of a young theologian, 
offering himself as an aspirant for the ministry. Indeed, it much 
resembles one that we remember to have heard, written with that 
precise object, by a talented theological student of that class, called 
‘ liberal.’ 

That natural and revealed religion are parts of the same great 
scheme, has been, with us, matter of undoubting persuasion. We 
had scarcely known that this doctrine had been brought in question, 
until we understood that a very worthy divine of Lexington was on 
a tour through the country, to lecture against this position. Some 
of the greatest and most powerful divines, that have written in the 
English language, have based their systems on this principle. The 
most convincing book, that we ever read upon the subject of religion, 
to wit, Butler’s Analogy, and undoubtedly one of the most profound 
works that ever was writte n, turns upon this hinge, that revelation is 
a supplement to natural religion,—an enlarged copy, with additions, 
suited to the needs and the ignorance of man. In other words, 
that revelation is a republication of the religion of nature, with 
interpretations and additions, by the Great Author. Pe haps the 
gentleman sometimes overleaps his object, in the attempt to exalt 
natural religion, not, as he is charged with doing, at the expense of 


revealed religion, but above and beyond it. If they are parts of 


the same work, and proceeding from the same hand, it is unneces- 
sary to exalt one at the expense of the other. They must necessa- 
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rily,as far as they mutually go, speak the same language, have the- 
same grandeur, and tend to the same end. 

It would be impossible for us to follow him through all his views 
and reasonings, in this address, without exte nding this article far 
beyond our limits. In short, there are so many opinions advanced, 
so many assertions mi ude, and so excursive a range of various sab- 
jects taken, that an analysis of the whole, paragraph by paragraph, 
for no other would do it justice, would call for a comment more 
copious than the text. Some of his expositions are eloquent; some 
of his positions true and important; some questionable; some of 
neutral character; and some are clearly incorrect. His proofs of 
the being of a God are well arranged, and convincing. He makes 
out a triumphant and cogent argument, that a sufficient knowledge 
of God and our duty could not have been conveyed to us through 
such an uncertain conduit, as tradition. He seems too ready, like 
Volney, to attribute the original sentiment of religion in the hearts 
of men to fear. He is complete ‘ly successful in proving, that reve- 
lation was not necessary, to give us the proof and the persuasion of 
the existence of God. in questioning, whether we can have clear 
convictions of the extent of the power of Omnipotence, to create 
a material universe ex mhilo, he seems to us to speculate, not only 
above what is written, but what is-sound or necessary. ‘The most 
difficult and inconceivable admission, of all others, is a cause with- 
out a cause,a Being that had no beginning. But this we are com- 
pelled to admit, or deny every thing, even our own existence. 
Admit this truth, which is utterly beyond all our powers to compre- 
hend, and it is not difficult for us to conceive, that this unknown 
and incomprehensible Power could either create matter ex nihilo, 
or give us all the ideas of matter without iis actual existence, which 
would produce the same results in the order of nature, as though 
there were that unknown and inexplicable substratum of matter, 
of which metaphysicians have said so much, and known so little. 
We conceive, therefore, that to be rather a rash assertion, which 
is made in p. 38: * To conceive of the production of a universe oat 
of nothing, is to carry to its utmost limit.our idea of Omnipotence.’ 
Surely the orator cannot conceive it to be a higher exertion of 

wer, to create in us ideas of a material universe, than to begin 
thought and consciousness in reasoning inte lligences. 

He proceeds, p. 41, to illustrate the idea, that the supposition of 
the eternity of matter does not imply either atheism, or impiety. 
‘Towards the bottom of the page, he says,‘ To give to matter its 
properties, and to lay it in subjection to its principles and laws, 
is as truly the work of Omnipotenc e, as to produce it.” He asserts, 
that divines themselves have not been agreed in the import of the 
Hebrew word. bara, or as we rather think it ought to be written, 
berreh,—some interpreting it to mean production ex nihilo, and 
others, merely to arrange chaotic elements, that had a previous 
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existence. He proves, that in the Scriptures it is used in both 
senses, and in the progress of this dissertation he shows no incon- 
siderable study and research; and as it is understood, that the 
whole body of clerical archers had discharged a full quiver of 
arrows at him, on various occasions, he shows that he has made an 
extensive reconnoisance in the realms of theological learning, that 
he might be able, in case of need, as he elsewhere expresses hinr 
self,» to carry the war into their own territories.’ 

From this point to the close of the discourse, he seems to have 
had in view to demonstrate the wisdom, power and goodness of 
the Divinity, manifested in the contrivance of Providence. He 
has evidently read, upon this subject, St. Pierre’s eloquent book 
upon Providence, and the few splendid and unrivalled paragraphs, 
which Chateaubriand has written upon the same subject. But 
though similar thoughts have flowed from their pens, the ideas, in 
passing through his mind have become, as physicians say, assimi- 
lated. They are,in the work before us, the thoughts of Dr. Cald- 
well, without affording the slightest ground for the charge of pla- 
giarism. Much of this illustration is eloquent and cogent, and in 
some instances, it is even sublime. ‘To do it any justice, we must 
quote the whole of it, for which we have not space. 

We quote as general specimens the paragraphs, pp. 53 and 55. 

‘Nor are goodness and benevolence less strikingly and extensively mani- 
fested, in the arrangement and economy of this mighty fabric. Examine it 
throughout, composed as it is of suns and systems, beyond the powers of man to 
enumerate, with their myriads on myriads of intellectual and immortal inhabi- 
tants, swelling to the very verge of infinity itself, and, notwithstanding occa- 
sional examples of suffering, pleasure and happiness will be found to preponde- 
rate over misery and pain, in a degree commensurate with the illimitable 
scheme of things through which they are diffused. And all this appears, conclu- 
sively, to be the effect of provisions intended for the purpose,—provisions, in 
the preparation of which we perceive as clearly the presence and operation of 
intelligence, benevolence and power, and in the contemplation of which we are 
led as irresistibly to a belief in the existence and agency of an intelligent, good 
and powerful Causg, as if the knowledge of it had been revealed to us by a 
yoice from heaven.’ 

‘But, in grandeur of design, elegance of workmanship, adaptation of 
parts, and perfection of the whole, what is the structure of any apparatus of 
human invention, compared to that of the universe of the Most Hiagu? A ma- 
chine so magnificent and harmonious, so perfect and durable, that without de- 
terioration or error in movement, repair of materials, orimprovement of plan, 
‘and without the slightest interference of the hand that erected it, it will con- 
tinue im play, the admiration and delight of intelligent existence, while being 
shall endure, unless its Constructor shall otherwise direct.’ 


Perhaps the happiest of all is the paragraph, p. 56. 
‘When all nature addresses man in the same language-—tbrough the 
brightness df the day, the glimmerings of the night, and the grateful vicissitudes 
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from the one to the other—through the birds whose home is in the air, the beasts 
that select the forest for their dwelling, and the fishes that find their food and 
their pastime in the flood—through the waves that roll, the streams that run, 
and the exhalations that rise and mantle in the heavens—through the winds 
that blow, the clouds that threaten, the lightnings that glare, and the rains that 
fall—through the dry land and the morass, the valley, the champaign and the 
elevated ground,—and even through his own form and his own feeling ; when to 
each of these objects nature Has given a tongue, and proclaimed with them all,the 
existence, the attributes, and the operations of a God; it is monstrous that man, 
whom she thus addresses, should doubt or deny,—that he should insultingly 
demand a revelation in words, to make amends for the insufficiency of the works 
of creation,—that he should virtually say to his Divine Creator, ** The universe 
you have formed is so obscure in design, and so defective in execution, that it 
furnishes no knowledge of its Author: make yourself known, therefore, in arti 
culate sounds, or I shall not be able to recognize your existence.” ’ 
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We beg leave to enter our caveat to the thought, contained in 
the latter clause of this quotation. We thought the orator ad- 
mitted, that the words and the works of God declare the same doc- 
trine; and that we ought not to infer from the general scope of this 
harangue, that it was his object to exalt natural, at the expense of 
revealed religion, which passages like this, detached from their 
conneetion, might seem to imply. 

In the notes he evidences, that although it seems to us, that his 
distinctive qualities as a writer, are imagination and eloquence, 
rather than aptitude to construct an unbroken chain of mathe- 
matical sequence, he can, when he chooses, go into patient in- 
vestigation. He has felt, no doubt, that in going over the debata- 
ble ground, he must be girded in complete panoply, and be dex- 
trous in the use of the weapons of the enemy. 

The address ‘on the independence of intellect’ is a more unique 
and methodical production, than the former. It is not, however, 
without bearing the distinct mental impress of its discursive author. 
His ken is still upon the clouds. His views are still telescopic. 
The address is evidently written under the influence of polemic feel- 
ing,and a disposition ‘to carry the war into the territory of his adver- 
saries.’ It is clear, that he feels he has been severely handled, and 
without caiching any thing of the proverbial meekness of theological 
discussion, he shows, that he does not believe in the abrogation of the 
Mosaic allowance of ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ 

The universal history of man may be divided into two distinct 
eras. The ohe is that of the domination of brute strength and 
physical power. The little ‘horn’ of intellectual power scarcely 
budded for ages. But it has been growing in secret. There 
have been periods, as in the happier days of Greece and Rome, 
when it has been able to compete with the other element of power. 
In Great Britain, and in our portion of the continent of America, 
it has hecome omnipotent, and physical power is no more than a 
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submissive handmaiden. The increasing power of thought is 
making itself visible in all countries. ‘The march of intellect, to use 
the hacknied phrase of the day, is strong, and thought, even in the 
countries where physical power yet prevails, is clearly making a 
silent, almost imperceptible, but certain progress. We may antici- 
pate its ultimate triumph every where, with prophetic certainty. 
* Magna est veritas, et _prevalebit.’ 

Nothing can be more true, than the orator’s assertion, that ig- 
norance, and vice, and slavery, are connected by an indissoluble 
chain, and that the tyranny of blind and bigoted opinion is far more 
degrading and terrible, than that of mere power. He is naturally 
led by these views into the history of the treatment, which most of 
the discoverers and promulgators of new systems and doctrines 
have experienced. In doing this, he shows himself intimately 
acquainted with the history of the progress of philosophy, and the 
march of reason. Dr. Caldwell evidently feels, as if theologians 
of the different sects had been at the head of this opposition. It 
is the disgrace of religion and human nature, that there is any 
ground for this charge. But general denunciations are always unjust. 
Every one knows, that genuine religion has had nothing to do with 
all this. ‘The reason why theologians have been so conspicuous in 
the forefront of opposition to science, in former ages, was simply this. 
Religion has more command over the mind, the heart, and the pas- 
sions, than any other mental agent. Men, in all ages and countries, 
have been little scrupulous in the use of means, so that they could 
avail themselves of such, as would help them to carry their point. 
Religion has been pressed into the service, as an efficient engine, 
by those who would have found some other banner, under which to 
array their opposition, if this had not offered. At the present day, 
a few ignorant and bigoted men, of all denominations, may still think 
to hold up dogmas in opposition to inquiry. But no odium, thrown 
upon it by invidious names, such as ‘speculation, liberality, free- 
thinking, and other terms of reproach, will arrest the efforts of 
inquiry. We may as well submit patiently to an overwhelming 
power, which we cannot resist... Among our acquaintance with the 
clergy, both orthodox and liberal, we number a great many, who 
are friends to honest and manly inquiry, pursued to its utmost 
extent. 

Dr. Caldwell commences his strictures ‘upon ‘ the despotism of 
the church,’ as he calls it, p. 23. 


‘But the most iron despotism and unrelenting tyranny, that which throws 
the heaviest fetters on the human intellect, and makes the deadliest invasion of 
its freedom and independence, is the despotism of the church.* That is the ty- 





# ‘It is to be distinetly understood, that nothing disrespectful to religion in the abstract is here 
meant. The denunciation is against its corruption and abuses. Nor is any allusion made, or in- 
tended, to any particular seet or Mdividual. The author arraigns alike all abuses of religion, that 
tend to narrow, enfeeble, or in any way deteriorate the human intellect. 

‘ Tros Tyriusque mifi nullo discrimine egetur,’ 
Vv N 2 5 
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ranny which sinks deepest in the soul, paralyses its very essence, and most ap- 
pallingly blights and withers its powers. 

‘ Let me not be understood as confining my views exclusively to the Chris- 
tian church, but as embracing within them the church universal—as compre- 
hending that entire corps of the privileged and the consecrated, whose high 
vocation it is to act as internuncii between man and his Creator, expounding 
and inculcating the duties of the former, and interpreting the pleasure, and un- 
folding the august dispensations of the latter.’ 


It is evident, that he writes the pungent and forcible pages that 
follow, under a high glow of feeling, and a quickened pulse, symp- 
toms, as we know to our cost, unfavorable to philosophic and dis- 
passionate discussion. Were we ‘of the cloth,’ we should perhaps 
call it tirade,and we might attempt to show among such a host of 
names, as Pythagoras, Socrates, Gallileo, Vesalius, Varolius, Har- 
vey, Bonnet, Linnzus, Buffon, Lav ater, and many other great names 
of this class, that some, or even the majority, owed their opposition 
to other causes, than theological persecution. 

When he traces the operations of this spirit in our own country 
he is evidently up to fever heat, as is evident, p. 31. 


* Fanaticism and intolerance are twin Furies, the foul and deformed offspring 
of unenlightened intellect and malevolent passion. The Harpies of fable are 
not more revolting, nor the Eumenides themselves more fiercely vindictive. But 
true and rational piety is the meek and unassuming child of correct knowledge 
and kind affection. Like the spirit of the Messiah himself, its spirit is neither 
fierce nor fiery, its footsteps have never been drenched in blood, its breath has 
never been tainted with venom, nor has one of its acts been the product of ven- 
geance. Hence the former, being of the family of darkness, are deeply hostile 
to knowledge and virtue, while the latter, being in all respects and essentially 
their opposite, is favorable to both.’ 


4 


He seems to consider the watchword of the odium theologicum 
to be ‘speculation.’ We believe that word has gone by, and that 
the term now in use is ¢ liberality.’ He admits by implication, that 
all this opposition to inquiry has not been owing to religious bigotry. 
He adduces numerous and apposite proofs, that philosophic opinion, 
too, has been bitter and persecuting. ‘The truth is, that men have 
always been envious, and the eflorts of great and inventive minds 
disturb, in all countries and under all circumstances, the envy of 
mean and humble ones. It is the baseness of envy, that has done 
it, and religion, when the term has been most convenient, has been 
assumed, as the cloak of its operations. The religion of a North 
American savage leads him to believe, that when he has murdered 
aman, he has acquired all his bravery, talents and thoughts, as the 
reversion of his plunder. We suspect, that the denunciation and 
op esemges of superior intellect and inventive powers, in all time, 

as been owing to a persuasion something like this. The orator 
ijlustrates this thought in his own peculiar way. 
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‘The aspiring eagle, unfolding his pinions, ascends towards the sun, and 
the wren othe tomtit, the bunting or the featherless dodo, unable to follow 
him, or even | piathom the object of his ascent, exclaims ‘speculation, and con- 
sequently pronounces the monarch of birds a thoughtless visionary, for the bold- 
ness of his flight. The cause of this spectacle may be easily rendered. The 
eagle is conscious of great capabilities; he possesses a telescopical eye, is enter- 
prizing in spirit, ‘and feels his irresistible powers of ascent, while his calumnia- 
tors, the Thersiteses of the feathered race, are comparatively spiritless, feeble, 
and sightless. Each, therefore, acts in conformity to his feelings, and the spe- 
cific powers with which nature has endowed him. 

‘In the autumnal season, a phalanx of storks, herons, or swans, mounts into 
the heavens, like an ascending pyramid, to migrate from the frigid to the torrid 
zone; while a dormouse, a marmot, or a beaver, about to retire into his cheerless 
hybernaculum, gazing on the column in mute amazement, takes leave of it at 
length in the term ‘speculation’! Yet give to the slow-moving quadruped the 
powers and elevated instincts of the strong-winged aerial voyager, and it will 
follow its example, to sustain, perhaps, from other beings of inferior capabili- 
ties, the same accusation.’ 


The discourse closes with adverting to the favorable order of 
things in this country for independent research. His grand pre- 
scription to the students is,‘to follow nature; and he properly 
explains what he intends by this; and he earnestly exhorts them to 
be fearless, frank and persevering in the search of truth, lead 
where it may. We quote one of the closing paragraphs, p. 48, as 
eloquent. 


‘To that magnificent and holy volume, whose author is the living God, 
whose contents embrace the fulness of creation, whose spirit is truth, whose 
text is written in the bright and everlasting characters of the heavens, und of 
which man, in his highest and noblest capacity, is privileged to act but as the 
humble’ commentator,—to that volume, in the last resort, from whose authority 
there is no appeal, and which, when fairly interpreted, will never mislead, per- 
mit me again most earnestly to refer you, as the true standard of all the know- 
tedge which, in your present state of existence, you are competent to acquire.” 


On the whole, we would suppose these discourses to be fair 
samples of the powers of the mind, and the tone of thinking, of the 
author. Some of his reviewers, if they are fair minded and honest 
men, must look back with no pleasant remembrance of what they 
have written and said of this gentleman. We do not consider him, 
as a finished model of philosophical accuracy, lucidness of order, 
or simplicity of style. But those persons, who could read these 
discoweses, and not see in them proofs of great mental vigor, highly 
imaginative and poetic views of nature, and occasionally the attain- 
ment of eloquence, and even the moral sublime, have minds, which, 
we should hold it useless to attempt to convince. 



























































































































































America; or, a General Survey of the political situation of the severai 
Powers of the Western Continent, with conjectures on their future 
prospects, By a Citizen or tHe Unirep States, Author of 
‘ Europe, &c.—pp. 364. 8vo. Carey & Lea, Philad. 1827. 


The title of a book is a small matter; but we do not exactly 
discover, why this book takes the imposing and all-comprehending 
tithe of ‘America.’ He has, indeed, the shelter of the ex- 
ample of Madame de Stael, who wrote a book de omne scribili, and 
called it ‘Germany.’ It seems to us to be a broad, political survey 
of the nations of Christendom, their relations, dependencies, and 
comparative importance; in which the United States, from being 
the point whence the survey was taken, occupy the larger poréion 
of the compass of his vision. 

In the frst place, touching the style, the book emanates from a 
source, in which the utmost polish and rounding of sentences seem 
to be family endowments. It is moulded in the best manner of the 
Scotch school, with Allison at its head. Long sentences, with 
many members and intermediate divisions, in the language of the 
French grammarians, membres intermediares, et ablatifs absolus, are 
necessarily exposed to the danger of wanting perspicuity. ‘They 
often require a painful attention, and the return of the eye to the 
first member, in order to grasp the meaning. The author evidently 
strives, in many places, to descend from his natural elevation, to be 
simple and unadorned, and to mingle with the people, as ove of 
their number. But we discover, even in his attempts at colloquial 
and common parlance, that he is only at home in the ful§ court 
dress, in which he has been accustomed to appear at a presenta- 
tion at court. We very much question, whether this stately finish, 
which seems to be the beau ideal of gifted men, like the author, and 
the unattainable aspiration of the vulgum pecus of imitators, has 
really added any thing to the interest of modern books. For us, 
we are not apt to be drowsy over the simple sternness of Swift, or: 
the transparent and short sentences of Goldsmith. But there are 
books, written with the utmost elegance of the Scotch school, in 
which a very little cubic bullion is spread out into an immense 
surface of gilding, more brilliant, indeed, than the gold from which 
it was beaten; but bringing over us, in the perusal, the creeping 
horror, like a breeze from the ‘ sweet south, or more properly, like 
a tedious discourse of fourteen points, heard in a heated church, 
after a full dinner. 

It is right to premise, that we are far from considering this 
book of the number. It is finely written, with an abundant garnish 


of happy figures, and the appropriate seasoning of sprightly allu- 
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sion. The only objection, that arose in our mind was, that it had 
too much of calm, equable, unbroken elegance. The shriller cry 
of the eagle is sometimes a relief from the monotonous strain of the 
nightingale, and affords the delightful variety of contrast. 

But it is the matter, rather than the manner, which we ought 
chiefly to discuss. It is certainly ‘a feast of fat things’ to a tho- 
rough going politician, most of the assertions being made, as by one, 
who has taken all the degrees, and does not prophesy without 
having consulted all the aspects of the stars, and all the signs of 
the times. He is clearly a man of strong sense, extensive reading, 
and the most thorough discipline of mind. Great deference, of 
course, is due to the opinions of a man, who has seen, like Ulysses, 
so many men and cities, and their laws; and who has had so full an 
opportunity to espy the show-masters behind the scenes, pulling 
the wires, that move the puppets, who play their automaton parts 
before the public eye. He is withal, it must be admitted, some- 
what fond of paradox, and when he has advanced one, discovers 
much ingenuity in making the wrong appear the better reason. But 
we will not anticipate remarks, that will find their arrangement in 
what is to follow. 

Our notice of the general contents of the book must necessarily 
be extremely brief, and will rather consist of abbreviated views of 
it, than copious quotations. It opens with a comprehensive survey 
of the ‘position,’ which the United States occupy in the general 

olitical system. In our judgment, this chapter is comprehensive, 
just and happy. It gives a rapid sketch of the origin of the present 
great powers,—traces their relative changes of power and impor- 
tance through the bloody European contest, which was so long 
sustained for the mere verbal phantom, ‘the balance of power.’ 
He notes the successive aspects of their relations down to the pre- 
sent time, when he finds the three following chief elements of 
power, the primaries, round which the subordinates revolve, as 
satellites, or secondary powers. ‘They are: 1. The continent of 
Europe and its dependencies. 2. The British empire. 3. America. 
Great Britain is at present a magnificent monster, with colonial 
excrescences and goitres appended to her, many times larger than 
the main body. Russia is a huge boa constrictor, that is now re- 
posing in the tranquillity of that animal, when gorged, leaving the 
other continental powers to their own conjectures, what states will 
be swallowed up, when the next alternation of hunger shall ensue. 

If the continental powers allow, that the United States consti- 
tute a principal power, as he affirms, and as we believe, their pride 
is saved from attributing the circumstance to our intrinsic strength 
and greatness. We are secured from the annoyance of legitimacy 
by an intervening ocean, and they hold, that we are rendered for- 
midable in the general scale, as Napoleon said of the Tartars, only 

by circumstances. He proceeds to give us an outline of the differ- 
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ent forms of government in these great divisions of the elements 
of political power. His illustrations of the anomalies and incon- 
sistencies of the British system are happy. They occur p. 25. 
We regret, that we cannot quote the whole paragraph. He closes 
by introducing the United States, as an important member of the 
great family of nations. He rightly says, ‘the proud satisfaction, 
that we naturally feel, at seeing our country raised to this com- 
manding height among the nations, may well be tempered with a 
sentiment of awe, when we recollect the immense responsibility, 
the grave and sacred duties, involved in the exercise of so much 
power.’ 

The second chapter gives a compend of the history of the last 
five years,—a period of comparative peace, but full of the most 
eventful interest. We are fallen on different days, in many re- 
spects, from any the world yet has seen. The emancipation of 
the two Americas, and the acknowledgment of their independence, 
by England and the United States, the views of the ‘ Holy Alliance,” 
in reference to constitutional governments, and particularly to the 
American republics, the overthrow of the constitution of Spain by 
the military power of France, acting under the influence, if not the 
dictation of Russia, are the prominent political events of that pe- 
riod. In tracing the tergiversations and inexplicable contradic- 
tions of the French ministry in this business, in drawing portraits 
of M. de Villele,and Chateaubriand, the respective heads of the dif- 
ferent parties of the government, and indeed through the whole of 
this chapter, the author shows, that he is at home in describing the 
character of courtiers and the intrigues of courts. The pitiful 
lack of the semblance of justice in the Spanish invasion is rendered 
sufficiently ridiculous, by the assigning the injury which France 
had suffered, in her trade in ‘mules’ with Spain, as one of the 
causes of this war. France had seemed to hesitate in this busi- 
ness, and at times to be well nigh disposed to allow Spain a consti~ 
tution. But by a stumbling policy, which, perhaps, she did not 
always herself understand, she allowed the genius of despotism to 
prevail. Equally against right, policy, her own interest, and her 
avowed professions, she consummated her blind destiny by imposing 
her yoke upon Spain. 

Great Britain, meanwhile, from being the main spring of the 
coalition against Napoleon, from gathering the crimson laurels of 
the peninsula and Waterloo, found her consequence gradually di- 
minishing on the continent, first to that of a secondary power, and 
finally to be almost excluded from the councils of the Holy Alliance. 
The pride of England never needed nursing, and yet it had been 
nursed by her having played the first part among the nations for 
two centuries. In this predicament of exclusion from the concerns 
of the continent, she awoke to a perception of her actual condition, 
and found herself involved in a debt, which she could never hope 
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to redeem, and under various other disadvantages, which left her 
no choice, but the Christian virtue of acquiescence in her humilia- 
tion, or to look out in other regions, and other political combina- 
tions, for new resources of aggrandizement. ‘The author supposes, 
that Lord Castlereagh would have truckled to the continental pow- 
ers, and would have resigned Great Britain to a subordinate part 
in their political projects. But disgust with satiety of grandeur, 
weariness of struggling with political storms, and the want of a 
higher mark to which to aspire, together with inexplicable motives, 
induced him to put an end to his life. We could not but regret 
the utterly misplaced witticism, which compared the efforts of his 
penknife with his pen. Such a termination of the career of even 
an iron-hearted minister, about whom nobody cared, was too se- 
rious, to have been made the subject of a jest. We considered the 
sketches of the politics, talents and capabilities of Castlereagh and 
Canning, in a manner, not unlike that of Plutarch, happy. The 
latter seems to be rather a favorite with the author, and as he has 
had uncommon means of drawing his portrait with fidelity, we are 
disposed to believe, that he has presented us witha likeness. He is 
represented as a highly talented statesman, a thorough adept in the 
finesse of politics, and, as seldom happens to those who respire in 
the stupifying atmosphere of courts, as possessed of wit and talent 
at caustic sarcasm, as our diplomatic agents have felt to their cost. 
In taking a survey of the position of Great Britain among the na- 
tions, he discovers at once, that the gigantic power, whose energies 
he was called to direct, instead of looking from Dover to Calais and 
the vine-clad hills of France, or the populous plains of Germany, 
for the means of aggrandizement, must henceforward find her pe- 
litical sea marks on the summits of Chimborazo, and the storm- 
beaten cliffs of Cape Horn. 

She loves us not; nor is the author deceived to suppose, that 
her ambition, her jealousy, and her yet unsubdued animosity, have 
yielded to voluntary good will towards us. Her pride, her interests, 
and the unchangeable order of things, rather than any natural 
liking to us, brings Great Britain in juxtaposition to us, and binds 
her to the natural alliance of community of interest and danger. 
She is compelled to the adoption of a policy, which, according to 
the author, is almost the same thing, as ‘a geographical remove 
from one quarter of the globe to the other.’ The adoption of such 
a policy increases the dislike and the distrust of the continental 


— and Great Britain becomes ‘rather an American, than an 
uropean state.’ 


Until we had written thus far, we were unacquainted with the 
views, which others had taken of this book. We had considered 
the sketch of the character of the Emperor Alexander, as one of 
uncommon felicity. The truth of it is confirmed by Madame de 
Stael and others, whe have seen his character nearathand. It is 
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manifestly unjust, to represent the author’s account of that monarch, 
as ‘an eulogium of great breadth and very strong coloring.’ More 
than one half of the portrait gives details of his defects of mind 
and character. The other part represents him, as amiable in the 
domestic relations, and that he was not one of those vampyre men, 
whose heart was ‘a cannon ball,’ and of whom Juvenal so beauti- 
fully said, ‘ Leva sub parte mamille mil salit, and that these traits in 
some measure redeemed his defects. This struck us, in the read- 
ing, as a passage equally interesting, eloquent and just. The very 
impressive circumstances of the death of Alexander, the unheard of 
rivalry of his brothers, which one should renounce the sceptre, de- 
scriptions of the growing domination of Russia, the contemplation of 
emancipated Spanish America, and the stand, which the United 
States are henceforth for ever to occupy in the political system, 
of Christendom, make up the remainder of this chapter,—the most 
interesting, as it seems to us, in the book. 

The next chapter takes up the discussion of the form and spirit 
of our political institutions. It contains a great many just ideas 
and important thoughts, and shows profound acquaintance with the 
genius of our government and the spirit of our constitution. But 
this is a beaten field. Every scribbler in the newspapers has hack- 
nied most of the topics in this chapter. In the manner there may 
be novelty, but in the matter there can not be. When he talks of 
European policy, courts and courtiers, his remarks have the fresh- 
ness of originality, and it is there, where his opportunities for in- 
formation have been so great, that we delight to follow him. 

The next chapter takes a survey of our internal situation and 
policy. This naturally divides itself into two great branches, 
foreign and domestic. This chapter is chiefly occupied in dix 
cussing the great subject, which has been so much vexed in the 
form of the tariff question. He adverts with evident complacency 
to the grand maxim of Adam Smith, and most modern national 
economists, whose sentiment, touching that kind of legislative in- 
terference, that would protect the national interests of commerce 
and manufactures, is, that the best legislation is to let them alone. 
They say, let individual shrewdness, and the keenness and single- 
ness of the eye of self-interest, direct for themselves. The author 
recurs often to this sentiment, and repeats the French maxim, 
‘ laissez nous faire’ more than once, though not, as is said of him, 
quite ‘a thousand times.’ Yet after all, such is the prudence, and 
such the guarded caution of this practised politician, that we were 
left in doubt of his sentiments on the point, how far a government 
ought to go, in legislating to protect commerce and manufactures. 

The question has been agitated with no small degree of as- 
perity, how far the constitutional powers of the national govern- 
ment extended, towards making national roads, canals, and other 
public works, which passed through different states?’ The estab- 
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lishment of a national bank was a point, upon which this question 

was tried. It seems to us, to have been settled by the great mass 
of the nation, in a way decidedly fav orable to a very considerable 
compass of power, in the general government, for these great pur- 
poses. We surely can not wish to collect and concenter the wis- 
dom of the country at Washington, and then blindfold it, and ma- 
nacle its hands, and leave it powerless only to do evil. 

But though the author is very careful about committing his own 
distinct opinion upon these great national questions, we infer, that 
he is clear for the policy of legislative interference, for the protec- 
tion and encouragement of our domestic manufactures, and for 
internal improvement, which are now the watchwords of political 
aspirants for popularity and power. We can hardly suppose, that 
he would have this done at the expense of foreign commerce. It 
is marvellous, that a man, born on the verge of the rock-beating 
surf of Massachusetts, should be so earnest an advocate for what 
has so often been ridiculed by the opulent merchants of that state, 
as the tarrapin policy of Chinae For ourselves, we believe, that no 
one of our great national interests can, or ought to flourish, at the 
expense of another. Manufactures and internal improvements will 
go on most successfully, while our ships continue to whiten every 
sea on the globe with their sails. 

The author manifests an earnest, honorable and avowed feel- 
ing, as the advocate of manufactures. In contrasting their influence 
upon health, morals, mental improvement and happines s, with that 
of agricultaral labor, he says, that the latter ‘is, perhaps, more 
agreeable, and, probably, more healthy, than any other; but that 
a manufacturing population is the one best situated for social en- 
joyment, and one that will take the highest rank in the intellectual 
scale.” These are strong assertions, and we might, perhaps, ques- 
tion them. But it is not our object, to contest his opinions, or ad- 
vance our own; but to give a fair view of his book, and leave the 
public to judge. It is clearly not a fair comparison, which he 
institutes, between the tenants of our manufacturing establishments, 
and the peasantry of Russia, Poland and ‘Turkey, who labor in the 
field. The contrast ought to have been with the young men and 
women, children of our yeomanry, and those that labor, in some 
instances many hundreds together, in such cotton establishments, 
as that at Mendon in Massachusetts. He gives us a charmingly 
colored picture of the bearing of the great manufacturing estab 
lishments in New England, in detaining the surplus populatio.: at 
home; in preventing the necessity of breaking the’ tender ties, 
and renouncing for ever the sweet associations of the natal soii, ot 
home, and the domestic charities. In contrast with this, we have 
a picture equally striking. We see the New Englander, 1 mouncing 

his dearborn, and dropping natural tears, as he and his young 
spouse take the - farewell of father and mother, and friends and 
Vor. L—No. 3. 6 
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home, and the last look at the village spire, and wander away, to fix 
themselves on the shores of the Ohio, or the Wabash, or the Missouri. 
The disadvantages of their new condition are strongly grouped, 
and we admit the pathos and effect of the picture. But eloquence 
and painting are one thing, and truth is another. Thousands of 
independent and happy yeomen, who have emigrated from New 
England to Ohio and Indiana,—with their numerous, healthy and 
happy families about them, with the ample abundance that fills 
their granaries, with their young orchards, whose branches must 
be propped to sustain the weight of their fruit, beside their beauti- 
ful rivers, and beech woods, in which the squirrels skip, the wild 
deer browse, and the sweet red-bird sings, and with the prospect 
of settling their dozen children on as many farms about them,— 
would hardly be willing te exchange the sylvan range of their fee 
simple empires, their droves of cattle, horses, and domestic animals, 
and the ability to employ the leisure of half of their time as they 
choose, for the interior of square stone or brick walls, to breathe 
floccules of cotton, and to contemplate the whirl of innumerable 
wheels for fourteen hours of six days of every week in the year. 
{Imagination and eloquence can impart their own views of any con- 
dition. We do not believe, that there are healthier, more intelli- 
gent or happy manufacturers on the globe, than in the great estab- 
lishments in New England. We venerate the men,who direct the ad- 
mirable moral discipline that is used in them. But we may still be per- 
mitted to believe the condition of the yeoman’s children, to be more 
conducive to health, innocence and happiness. While there are un- 
counted millions of acres of fertile and unoccupied land, where far- 
mers can rear their families in peace, plenty and privacy, under the 
guardian genius of our laws, we hope, that farms will continue to 
spread to the bases of the Rocky mountains. Farmers and their 
children are strong, and innocent and moral almost of necessity. 
Compare the cheek of the milk maid with the interesting, but 
pale faces in the great manufactories. The rigid laws, the stern 
rules of young associations, the extreme precautions that regulate 
the intercourse, the moral schools of discipline in these establish- 
ments, prove, after all, what the wise and provident superinten- 
dents think of the natural tendency of things in them. It is only a 
besieged city, that requires martial law, and the constant guard of 
armed sentinels. 

The fifth chapter returns to the consideration of the most im- 
portant event, afier our own revolution, that has ever occurred in 
our continent, the general emancipation of the Spanish colonies in 
our hemisphere. It is chiefly occupied in presenting the political 
condition of these new states. There is very little resemblance 
between the materials, out of which the Spanish colonies were 
originally formed, and the venerable exiles of Plymouth, or the 
noble patriarchs of Jamestown. The motives of the first settlers 
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were different. Their mode of obtaining foot-hold on the soil was 
different. Their progress has been different. They were alike 
only in the justice of their cause for separation from the mother 
country. Ours was a revolution of principle. Theirs was a revo- 
lution almost of necessity. The throne of the mother country had 
been usurped by a foreigner. The Spanish nation, almost as one 
man, spurned at this yoke of usurpation. In this respect, the colo- 
nies would be sure to imitate the example of the mother country. 
When Ferdinand regained the Spanish throne, he found the colo- 
nies possessed, de facto, of independence. The infatuated folly of 
that imbecile monarch, in expecting or calculating upon their re- 
turn to his yoke, could only be exceeded by the plunging madness 
of attempts to reconquer realms, which constitute no ineonsidera- 
ble portion of the globe, and which afforded in their physical cha- 
racter much more certain and unconquerable means of defence, 
than our part of the continent. The character of the people, it 
must be admitted, from the nature of the ease, furnished him with 
hopes, such as they were. The higher priests were of European 
descent, and were generally ultra royalists. Many of the native- 
born priests, it is true, were patriots. But the influence of religion, 
on the whole, was decidedly unfavorable to the revolution. This 
iniluence has a deeply rooted sway every where. In this country, 
more than any other, it was the chief element of power. The 
aristocracy of the country was generally arrayed forthe king. He 
could, therefore, calculate upon all, that had yet been seen in the 
country as the emblem of influence and power. The number of adhe- 
reuts to the mother country, in strength and influence were,probably, 
to the tories of our revolution, as twenty toone. We presume, that 
none of the invading royal armaments bore any proportion, either 
in numbers or appointment, to the armies of Burgoyne and Howe, 
in our revolutionary struggle. But this notwithstanding, from the 
causes enumerated above, their contest with the mother country 
has been longer, more general, and more bloody, than ours was. 
The immense distance of one point of the country assailed from the 
other was about equally favorable for the assailants and the at- 
tacked. For the former it increased the expense and difficulty 
of the attack, and from the latter it precluded all the advantages 
of mutual aid and concert. 

The canaille were ignorant, enervated, effeminate, and had been 
unused to wars for a century anda half. Nothing could, there- 
fore, be imagined more unlike the training of our revolutionary 
materials and theirs. As the author observes, p. 174, * Faneuil 
hall had rung for fifty years in succession with the indignant 
eloquence of Dr. Cooke, the father, and Dr. Cooke, the son, before 
its echoes replied to the nobler voices of Otis, Adams and Quincy.’ 
We may add, that the same order of things had prevailed from one 
extremity of the country to the other. Our forefathers, in all the 
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states, had been trained to severe thinking, and to reading the ora- 
tors and sages of Greece and Rome, and were abundantly versed 
in the art of making speeches and writing political essays, and 
deeply embued with the high minded purpose, when need was, to 
stand firm ‘in the high places of the field.’ They had fought the 
savages in a hundred forests. At Louisbourg, at Lake George, at 
Ticonderoga, and at Braddock’s fatal field, they had learned, when 
the exigency required, to pour their blood. 

We received, also, early aid in our great struggle from the alli- 
ance of one of the strongest powers of Europe, and we knew, that 
the good wishes of most of the other powers were with us. ‘The 
unfortunate Spanish colonies were obliged to contend with the 
elements of interna] dissension, and the invading force, single 
handed. They were aware, too, that nothing but an intervening 
ocean, and dread of the aid of England and the United States, hin- 
dered the continental powers from joining forces with the mother 
country. The history of their struggle is, therefore, ‘ honorable’ 
to them; ‘and it is rather to be admired, that they have been able 
to achieve their independence at present, than that the war should 
have been much more tedious, bloody and doubtful, than ours.’ 

Here the parallel between their revolution and ours fails. All 
our honorable prejudices apart, to compare Bolivar with Washing- 
ton, or the Rivadavias, Guals, Salazars and Vittorias with Franklin, 
Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton and Madison, must be sufficiently pre- 
posterous to a fair minded Englishman. We look, indeed, for the 
qualifications of the Spanish patriots rather in their actions, than 
in their political speeches and writings. We scarcely recollect to 
have read a paragraph, that was not inflated, in bad taste,and mere 
wordy declamation; as unlike the calm, intellectual and dignified 
state papers of our revolution, as can well be imagined. We have 
conversed with various persons of intelligence, who frequently saw 
and conversed with Bolivar, and their estimates of him were far 
from being uniformly favorable. Indeed, the point is yet very 

equivocal, whether the result will prove him to have been the 
Washington, or the Napoleon of the revolution. We should hold 
the writers, whether foreign or domestic, who would institute any 
close comparison betwecn the leader of the Spanish revolutionary 
armies and ours, as not calling for much serious attempts at. refu- 
tation. 

We are entirely with the author in thinking, that the chief 
excellence of a government consists not so much in the abstract 
forms of its constitution, as its being adapted to the genius, charac- 
ter and circumstances of the people. We are decidedly of the 
opinion, that no part of Spanish America is fit for such a govern- 
ment asours. We speak from some little knowledge of the popu- 
lace of that country. ‘The adoption of a government, so entirely 
popular in its forms as ours, supposes more general intelligence, 
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self-estimation, and adaptation for republican institutions, than 
they possess. One of the fatal mistakes of the advocates of the 
French revolution was the introduction of forms of government, too 
popular for the intelligence, virtue and existing condition of the 
people. We do not, therefore, consider it in the slightest degree 
heretical in the author to doubt the wisdom of the different Spanish 
American republicans, in copying so closely institutions, which, 
however accommodated to our condition, may be wholly inapplica- 
ble to theirs. The frequent and bloody insurrections, that have 
occurred since the war with the mother country was closed, and 
the general want of confidence and a feeling of security in the 
existing order of things, evince, that something is wrong in the 
general management of their concerns. 

We come now to consider what has been generally charged in 
this quarter as the grand heresy of the book. Upon this point, it 
will be fair to let him state the case for himself. 


* Without, however, pretending even to suggest an opinion as to what forms of 
government would be most suitable to the condition of Spanish America, miuch 
less to speak with decision on this subject, it is not very dificult to perceive that 
there was one important element of political power, at their disposal, which did 
not exist at least to the same extent and in the same shape with us, which they 
have certainly not entirely neglected, but of which they might perhaps have 
taken greater advantage than they have done, in forming their institutions— 
I mean religion. It has been made by some an objection to the constitution of 
these new states, that they have adopted an established religion, and that in 
some of them the exercise of any other is prohibited under severe penalties. 
This latter clause is undoubtedly injudicious, at variance with policy as well as 
common humanity, and directly detrimental to the purpose which it is meant 
to premote. But as respects the former, instead of blaming the Spanish Ameri- 
cans for having done too much, I should rather be disposed to think that they 
had done too little; and that the religious establishment, which they did not 
create, but found already existing in full vigor, deeply seated in the faith, af- 
fection and habits of the people, might have been employed, with great propriety 
and utility, as the mainspring and principal basis of the new political instita- 
tions. It does not belong to my purpose to state in detail what would have 
been in this case the modes of legislation and administration, or the names and 
functions of the principal magistrates. These are matters comparatively unim- 
portant in all governments. But on this supposition, the great rule of assuming 
the existing state of things as the basis of the new fabric would have been ob- 
served, and at the same time an element of power been brought into action, not 
inferior perhaps in beneficial potency to any other, and amply competent to 
keep in motion the machinery of any constitution. 

* Religion, wherever it can be employed in this way, seems in fact to be the 
proper corner stone of every political fabric; the theory of the natural separa- 
tion of church and state, which grew up at the time of the reformation, and 
has since gained so much currency that the Catholics themselves have found it 


necessary to admit it, has in fact no foundation whatever in truth, and is one of 
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those popular errors, or rather abuses of language, which become universal for 
a time from some accidental misconception, and, when this is removed, are again 
rejected with equal unanimity. Such at no distant period will be the fate of 
this theory ; for how can it be said, with a shadow of plausibility, that the state, 
which is a body politic or political person, declaring and enforcing the laws for 
the general good, is entirely different from the church, which is the same body 
politic or political person, declaring and enforcing the same laws for the same 
purpose, under different sanctions. Morality, or natural law, which is the basis 
of all legislation, considered in its origin, is the system of the relations estab- 
lished by the will of God among the individual members of the human race. 
The state declares it to be the law of the land, and enforces it by judicial pro- 
cess. The church declares it to be the law of God, and to be provided as such 
with appropriate rewards and punishments. It is evident that both these func- 
tions are exercises of the sovereign power; and unless we suppose a complete 
imperium in imperio, or two distinct governments in one community, it follows 
that the church and the state are not only not to be considered as naturally in- 
dependent of each other, but that they are in their nature, and should be in fact, 
not merely united but identical. The unity, or in other words, the existence of 
government, requires that in every community the controlling power in religion 
should be held and exercised by the same persons who also hold and exercise 
the controlling power in politics. In this case the church and the state concur 
in recommending the same duties, and what is even more important, if possible, 
the laws are enjoined upon the public as religiously obligatory, which they 
really are. Where this is not the case, there is not only a continual danger or 
rather moral certainty of collision between the two distinct lawgiving powers, 
that is, in one shape or another, of civil war; but the laws emanating from tho 
government lose the advantage of religious sanction, take no hold upon the 
minds or hearts of the people, and are looked upon as mere rules of practical 
expediency, which may be violated without impropriety, by any one who is wil- 
ling to suffer the penalty. As the obligation to obey the laws of the state, re- 
sults in fact from their supposed conformity to the laws of nature, that is the 
will of God, and as the knowledge of the true character of this obligation pro- 
duces a stronger disposition in the public mind to obey the laws, than any other 
consideration that can be presented to it, it is evidently in the highest degree 
politic and useful, to make the connection between the government, that is 
morality as declared by law, and religion, as apparent as possible. Where the 
reality of this connection is fully established in public opinion, it would show a 
great want of true statesmanship not to make use of that opinion as an element 
in the constitution of a new political society.’ 


He proceeds to inform us what energy and vigor the infusion 
of religion into her institutions gave to republican Rome. He in- 
forms us, that religion, in the barbarous phrase of the English 
codes, ‘is parcel of the law.’ The author is somewhat guarded 
and cautious in the avowal of his sentiments, and expresses himself 
by membres intermediares, et ablatifs absolus; but, if we apprehend 
him rightly, he defends the union of church and state, as a measure 
of universal political wisdom and expediency. It isa mere matter 
of opinion, upon which men may have honest differences in judg- 
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ment. But for ourselves, we have always believed, that religion, 
in its substance, its sentiments, its forms, its public and private exer- 
cise, is a matter entirely between the individual and his Maker. 
it may exist, in its holiest and best influences, with government, or 
without it, in solitude, or society, in a republic, or a despotism. 
The hand of government is impiously employed, whenever it is 
Jaid upon the ark of its privacy, whether for protection or injury. 
Tie most peaceable, and durable, and extensive government in the 
world has existed, time immemorial, without any reference to reli- 
gion whatever. We allude to that of China. We rejoice, that 
our best earthly possession rejects all compromise with the ambi- 
tion, intrigue and selfishness of power. Had he said that super- 
stition was so deeply inwoven with the whole mass of thought in 
the Spanish American countries, that it was impossible at present 
not to recognize its influence in their governments, and equally 
impossible to govern without conciliating the priesthood, we should 
have been with him in sentiment. But when it is inferred from 
this individual case, which we hope will not long exist, that the 
church and state ought to be united as a general-axiom of govern- 
ment, most of his readers will enter their solemn protest. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Cases decided in the Supreme Court of Ohio, Yc. By Caries 
Hammonp, Attorney at Law. Cincinnati, 1826: Morgan, Lodge 
and Fisher. 




















It has often been made a matter ef complaint, that Law Reports 
have multiplied in our country to an extent absolutely burdensome 
to the profession, and operating as a severe tax. But we have al- 
ways regarded these complaints as unreasonable and unfounded. 
It is true, that the reports of cases decided in our sister states have 

become extremely numerous, voluminous and expensive, but it is 
not expected, nor is it necessary, th: it every professional man should 
possess them all; and although they are occasionally referred to 
as evidence of what other learned men have thought and decided 
on particular points, they are never invoked as possessing any in- 
herent authority beyond the limits of the states where they are 
respectively published. All those controversies which grow out 
of the peculiar political relations of the states among themselves, 
as constituting a federal system, and which arise in the construc- 
tion of the constitution of the United States, and of the laws and 
treaties made in pursuance of it, must necessarily be decided in 
the last resort by the Supreme Court of the United States, and the 
decisions of that tribunal must necessarily be regarded as final and 
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conclusive, in every state, and in every court. The reports of 
cases determined in that court are therefore important, as reposito- 
ries of the settled principles of constitutional law, and ought to be 
possessed by every lawyer, who aspires to eminence in his profes- 
sion. But except as to the comparatively few cases in which the 
prohibitions and restrictions of the federal constitution render the 
authority of the federal tribunals necessarily conclusive and su- 
preme, the jurisprudence of each state is peculiar to itself, and the 
judicial decisions of one state have no binding authority in another, 
however analogous their systems may be. Some of the laws of 
Ohio were derived from Connecticut, and some from Pennsylvania, 
but the true construction of them is not necessarily sought for in 
the Reports of Day, Dallas or Binney. It must be sought in that 
vast mass of maxims, which exists independently of any positive 
enactments, and which constitutes what is called the common law. 
It is true, that precedents are not to be disregarded, nor are they 
always to be implicitly followed: like buoys in navigable rivers, 
they may become unsafe guides, in consequence of a change of 
currents, or imperceptible changes in the configuration of the bot- 
tom. Every judge adds something new and interesting to the stock 
of our legal knowledge, and in this sense law is said to be an im- 
proving science; not that courts can, or ought to legislate, but that 
by deeper researches the law comes to be better understood, and 
the decisions of courts more consistent and sytematic. 

Every state ought to preserve and publish, for the information 
of the people, the judgments of its tribunals. If the sale of such 
works will not remunerate the labors of an individual reporter, in 
consequence of the very limited circulation of state reports, the 
legislature ought to encourage and reward him. It is important 
that these judicial labors should be preserved and promulgated: 
important to the courts themselves, that they may be more scrupu- 
Jous in adhering to precedents in the highest tribunal of the state, 
and that they may be enabled to review opinions, which may have 
been hastily rendered, and which no longer exist merely in the 
memory of cotemporaries, or perhaps the manuscripts of a judge. 
but have become permanent, as a part of the records of a state. It 
is important, also, as relates to the public: it enables the people 
to see what may be the existing defects in their laws, and what 
remedies would be most appropriate. And it tends to introduce 
uniformity and system in many parts of the law purely of a techni- 
cal character, which ought to be settled as early as possible, al- 
though it is a matter of very little importance in what way they are 
settled. We mean questions of form, and of technical pleadings: 
for example, whether a promissory note may be declared on as a 
specialty, or not, is really a matter of no practical importance to 
a state; but it is proper that such questions should be settled at 
once, in order to prevent continual blunders and an accumulation 
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of costs. There is another point of view, in which reports are 
highly important. They enable the public to scrutinize the opin 
ions of the judges, and their reasoning, and to confront them with 
the arguments of counsel and the authorities cited; and if they are 
found to be sound, logical and consistent, the deference which is 
every where paid to judicial authority, merely as such, is transferred 
to learning, eloquence and wisdom. 

The work of this kind which stands at the head of our article, 
is the commencement of a series, which we trust will be continued. 
We do not pretend to have read it so thoroughly and critically, as 
to enable us to compare it with others of a similar nature. The 
reporter, Mr. Hammond, possesses, we should suppose, the qualifi- 
cations necessary for an able reporter. The statements of the 
leading fac ts, and of the pleadings, are perspicuous, and sufficiently 
detailed to give a full understanding of the points decided. In 
giving the heads of arguments, and the authorities cited by counsel, 
in a condensed form, he seems to have avoided equally that prolixi- 
ty, which appears by his advertisement to have been complained of 
in the first volume, and at the same time, that degree of curtail- 
ment, which is calculated to do injustice to professional talent. 
This seems to us to be the most important qualification of a repor- 
ter. The opinions of the judges are supposed to be reduced to 
writing by themselves, and the only labor of the reporter, as to 
them, consists in arranging them in proper order. In one or two 
instances only, has Mr. Hammond given the arguments of counsel at 
full length, for reasons which he explains in his advertisement, and 
on which we shall remark afterwards. At present, we will observe 
simply, that the decisions of the court appear to us to be learned, able 
and clear, indicating deep research and keen discrimination. It is 
not our province to decide which is right, in those cases where a 
single judge dissents from a majority of the court, but we may say, 
that in such cases, the reasoning on both sides is ingenious, and cal- 
culated to leave a doubt in many minds. ‘The validity of a debtor’s 
discharge under the insolvent laws of a state, in relation to debts 
contracted between citizens of the same state, after the passage of 
such law, was brought under judicial discussion in the Supreme 
Court of Ohio; and the decision of that court is reported in one of 
the volumes before us. The same question has keen recently de- 
bated with infinite ability in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and ultimately settled. The judges of Ohio anticipated 
that decision ; and although in the federal court some of the ablest 
judges dissented, it is difficult to escape ring the cogent reasoning, 
by which the constitutional validity of « ‘harge was maine 
tained in the state court several years be efore. The contrary doc- 
trine is supported, however, by the authority of great names, and 
there may be many who would yet exclaim Victrix causa Diis 
placuit, sed victa Catoni.’ 

Vor. I.—No, 3. 
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The argument of counsel is given at length in the case of 
Wright vs. Lathrop, vol. 2, part Ist, page 33, because, as the re- 
‘porter observes, it contains a very full collection of authorities, and 
because the counsel thought the law was with him on authority, 
though decided against him. We should not venture on any re- 
marks upon that case, were we not assured by the reporter, that 
he is authorized to say, that the court, upon further reflection, is 
not satisfied with that opinion. Under these circumstances, we 
trust it will not appear presumptuous in us, to make a few observa- 
tions on-that opinion, and to compare it with another in the same 
volume, decided by the same court. It is a principle admitted on 
all hands, that all persons who concur in the commission of a tort 
are equally liable to make reparation, or, as the civilians express it, 
are bound in solido. It is equally clear, that the party injured is 
entitled only to one satisfaction, and that he can not by repeated 
actions compel a kind of contribution from the several trespassers. 
It follows as a corollary, that a recovery and satisfaction from one 
trespasser, is a bar to an action against another. But in the case 
of Wright vs. Lathrop, the court decided that the recovery of a 
judgment against one joint trespasser, not followed by execution, and 
unsatisfied, was not a sufficient bar to an action against another 
concerned in the same trespass. In this opinion they followed the 

, authority of Chief Justice Kent, of New York; and it seems to us, 
that although the authorities cited in the able brief of the defen- 
dant’s counsel are somewhat variant, reason and the sound princi- 
ples of justice sustain the conclusion of the court. In cases of 
debt, a judgment recovered against one joint and several obligor, 
and not satisfied, is not a bar to an action against other co-obligors. 
if there be five endorsers of a bill of exchange, the holder may come 
upon all together, or successively upon each; he is entitled to a 
judgment against each, but only to one satisfaction. Why should 
a wrong-doer be viewed more favorably than a debtor? Why should 
the man who, in combination with others, has torn down his neigh- 
bor’s house, or destroyed his crop, be permitted to say to him— 
* You have already recevered damages against one, and it depends 
on yourself to enforce your judgment, and you can not recover 
from me;’ while an endorser, who became liable in the ordinary 
course of trade, would not be permitted to plead in bar the simple 
existence of a judgment against another endorser, either previous 
or subsequent to himself? It will be said, perhaps, that every en- 
dorser contracts a new substantive engagement. Admit it; but 
the obligation of every wrong-doer to make reparation is not Jess 
sacred. If the first judgment debtor should prove insolvent, his 
aiders and abettors in the tort, according to the principles contended 
for on the other side, would escape with impunity, and the injured 
man would be without remedy. This is but a common sense view 
of the case, and we are fot disposed to examine it on grounds pure- 
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ly technical, or to analyse the authorities at Iength, which seem 
to have created doubts in the mind of the court. 

The other case to which we have alluded is that of Ellis zs. 
Bitzen et al., strongly analogous to the one we have been speaking 
of. It was an action of trespass, assault and battery, against five 
co-irespassers. Two of the trespassers, it appears, had made their 
peace, by giving their note for 150 dollars, to be paid at a future 
day. The other three, among other things, pleaded this, either as 
a release or accord and satisfaction, in bar to the action against 
them. It appears, that the plaintiff offered to bring the notes into 
court, and to cancel them. It is certain they had not been paid. 1 
It is admitted, that a release of one of several joint trespassers ope- i 4 
rates as a discharge of all. The court sustained the plea in bar. 
On the que stion, whether a note given for a trespass, which remains mi | 
unpaid, and in court to be cancelled, be a satisfaction, the court ob- 
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serves, that *an accord without satisfaction is not good. ‘The party ‘ 
must not only have agreed to accept, but he must actually have ac- 
cepted, before it will amount toa satisfaction inlaw. A naked promise 


to make satisfaction at a future d day for a trespass, is not a bar to an 
action brought to recover damages for that trespass. It must be shown ; 
that the promise has been executed, by the payment or delivery of 

what was agreed to be received in satisfaction, or the injury in 
law remains, and with it the right to recover a recompense. The i 
plaintiff agreed to accept the note of two of the joint trespassers, | 
for a specified sum, in discharge of their liability for the trespass.’ | 
We profess.ourselves unable to distinguish this case, in substance, | 
from that of Wright vs. Lathrop. In both cases the amount of da- 
mages against a part of the wrong-doers had been liquidated, but 
not paid: in the one they were liquidated by a verdict and judg: 
ment,in the other by agreement of parties. It is true, the original 
cause of action had merged; but the plaintiff had only changed the 
evidence of his demand. That evidence was of different shades: 
in the one it was the highest known to the law,in the other the 
written acknowledgment of a liquidated amount to be paid at a 
future day. But the original cause and consideration was the 
same, and both were equally conclusive between the parties them- 
selves. Butif the judgment, which is the highest record evidence, 
was no bar as to a co-trespasser, why should the note be, which is 
not in itself a payment, but simply the evidence of an existing debt 
growing out of a tort, and stipulating a future time of payment? 
It seems to us, that the evidence shows an agreement that 150 dol- 
lars should be paid, and the note is only written evidence of that 
agreement, and that payment or a release of the note would alone 
amount toa discharge of the other defendants. Ifa judgment had 
been recovered against the other three defendants, for the same 
trespass, and had been satisfied out of their property, it seems to 
us clear, that the plaintiff could not have recovered on the notes of 
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the other two, given for the same tort, because the original con- 
sideration might have been inquired into in such an action, and be- 
cause the plaintiff is entitled only to one satisfaction, but has a right 
to his election de meliortbus damnis. 

In making these few remarks, we trust we shall not be con- 
sidered as having transcended the bounds of legitimate criticism of 
even the opinions of gentlemen of nice legal discrimination and 
eminent attainments. We do not profess ourselves deeply conver- 
sant in the technical niceties of the common law, but we are sensi- 
ble that the tendency of the age, and the leaning of courts in more 
modern times, is strongly towards the substance, rather than the 
forms of justice. We are happy that a series of Reports has com- 
menced in Ohio, under auspices so favorable. This State stands at 
the head of those in the West, which formerly constituted a single 
territory, and the others will naturally look to its courts for sound 
principles, in cases where their jurisprudence is similar. The 
courts are now laying the foundation ef a system, which is to guide 
and enlighten future judges, when the population shall have be- 
come infinitely more dense, and the transactions and contracts of 
the citizens become more complex and diversified. Among the 
western states, Kentucky, Tennessee and Louisiana have already 
voluminous Reports, and most of the interesting questions relative 
to land titles are already settled. In proportion as the law becomes 
fixed and understood, by the adjudications of the courts, the people 
will escape the evils of that partial legislation, and legislation of 
experiment and expedients, which is the greatest curse which ean 
fall on a state in the rapid march of improvement. We will not 
close without suggesting, that as these Reports accumulate, a more 
copious index will be found extremely convenient, and that the, 
want of one is a defect in works of this kind. 
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The Populous Village, a poem, recited before the Philermenian Society 


of Brown University, September, 1826. Providence: Miller and 
Grattan.—p. 18. 


In reading this poem, our thoughts were continually recurring 
to the amiable author, whose imaginative mind, affectionate heart, 
and gentle dispositions, constitute a continual poem to the possessor. 
He is a young and exemplary divine, of a New England parish, 
with all the pastoral duties of a large society on his hands; with 
the superadded discouragement of ill health, and the blighting in- 
fluence of an anniversary occasion to encounter in this task. The 
muse sometimes alights, no doubt, on the dome or spire of a college ; 
but at the very name of an anniversary, occurring at the sultry 
season of the dog-star, she ‘ claps. her light wings, and flies.” In- 
stead of disappointment, that he has not reached higher flights in 
this poem, the wonder is, that he has done so well. His theme is 
the cutting down the forests, and erecting a ‘ populous village’ on 
the fallen empire of the Dryads. The subject is a charming one. 
It is his misfortune, that the inimitable ¢ Deserted Village’ has been 
universally read. It is no reproach, not to be able to build anew 
a village, which Goldsmith has left in such beautiful ruins. As it 
is, his picture of the village church, its pastor, and the surrounding 
scenery, is happy. ‘The poem closes with an apostrophe to the 
shade of the author of the * Deserted Ville ige. We quote it, as 
deeming it his happiest effort. 


t 
‘ And thou, sweet port! who, in pensive strains, 
Didst weep deserted AUBURN’s poor remains— 
Mourn’d for the well-loved friends no longer found, 
And wide-spread desolation all around ; 
Where thou hadst hoped that life’s concluding day 
Shoula gently fade, like summer’s parting ray ; 
Lo! here thy restless spirit, hovering o’er, 
May find the AuBuURN that was lost before. 
Hail, happy bard! thrice happy in thy theme; 
For lamentations well the song beseem ; 
Whilst I, ill-fated bard, must toil, and sing 
Such themes as thriving trade and business bring ; 
And strengthening walls, and the swift rattling wheels, 
Smooth brow’d content, and laughter’s loudest peals ; 
And wealth, reclining on her well-fill’d store; 
Aud high repletion, that demands no more: 
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Abbot’s Convention Sermon. 


Such themes as scarce to poesy belong— 

Themes that confound the melting strains of song: 
Then hail! thou wandering spirit, and be blest! 
Rest! sainted poet—bard anointed—rest"” 





A Discourse delivered before the Annual Convention of the Congrega- 
tional Ministers of Massachusetts, in Boston, May 31,1827. By 
Apiet Appot, D. D., Pastor of the First Church in Beverly. Bos- 
ton: Bowles & Dearborn.—p. 20. 


We read this good, rather than fine sermon, with unmingled 
approbation and delight. Here is the spirit of the middle ground 
in religion, in the good old gone-by times, when men practised re- 
ligion, instead of disputing about it. There is no jarring, no po- 
lemic note, no blowing the trumpet of denunciation, in this dis- 
course; but the whole is in the calm, peaceful, and yet earnest 
strain, of that spirit which had hushed the world to repose, when 
the Son of God appeared upon the earth. The key-note is that of 
the angel’s song, when the Redeemer was announced, as ¢ lying in 
a manger.’ Such used to be the strain in New England a half a 
century ago. We can imagine the preacher addressing the col- 
lected divines, assembled at this solemn anniversary fifty years 
past. We can fancy the whole body, unanimously bending their 
venerable heads, and their gorgeous wigs, as they gave the nod of 
approbation to sentiments, that, as we receive it, breathe the very 
spirit of the gospel. We much fear, that the approbation was not 
so general in the convention of this year. Dr. Abbot will soon be 
the last of those venerable men, who held that the distinguishing 
feature of the gospel is love and peace. In these evil times, upon 
which we are fallen, every thing is militant. We wish long life 
and happy days, and fruit in old age, to this excellent man. If we 
began to qaote the sermon, we must quote it all. We could only 
wish that it might be reprinted here, and can state to those, who 
might feel a curiosity to read it, that the author clearly makes out, 
that angry denunciation is not the spirit of the gospel, but that it 
inculcates charity, peace and love,—virtues which, of late years, all 
seem to have taken for granted, have deserted the earth, and flown 
up to heaven, as Hesiod represents them to have done, when Pan- 
dora’s box was emptied upon the world. ¢ Peace on earth, and good 
will to men, would have been the appropriate text of this sermon, 















The general Character, present and future Prospects, of the People of 
Ohio; an Address delivered at the United States’ Court House, during 
the term of the United States’ Circuit Court, in Columbus, Ohio, 
December, 1826. By Cares Atwater, Counsellor at Law. Co- 
lumbus: P. H. Olmsted & Co.—p. 21. 


Mr. Atwater has distinguished himself in the investigation of 
the antiquities of the state of Ohio, and is well known to the com- 
munity, as a man, who has the ‘esprit du corps’ of antiquarians 
in an uncommon degree. His researches in this walk have been 
patient, laborious and indefatigable, and what is better, have been 
useful and appreciated, as such. In this address he turns his 
thoughts from prairies, and mammoth bones, and tumuli, and con- 
versations with the sepulchres of the unknown generations, who 
have left us no clue to their history, but the huge mounds that 
cover their bones, to the survey of the young and vigorous repub- 
lic of Ohio, which has sprung up in the woods within the last thirty 
years, and * is now the third state in the Union in white population 
and military strength, containing nearly a million of freemen.’ 

He begins by refuting the common assertion in catch-penny 
books, that we have no national character. The author is to be 
commended for his patriotic zeal, but we think that these charges 
will take care of themselves, and carry their own refutation along 
withthem. Having proved that we have a character, he proceeds 
to point out what it is. We find, that we have a proud balance 
in our favor. He avers, that we have a deeper abhorrence of 
slavery, than almost any other people; that our lawyers and pro- 
fessional men have uncommon smartness; that our judges are in 
the highest degree respectable; that our people are remarkable for 
their orderly and peaceable habits; that we are little addicted to 
intoxication; and that cases of suicide rarely occur among us; 
that our great men have very little state in their intercourse, and 
that a man here stands more entirely independent of the influence 
of wealth and family, and more simply on his own personal charac- 
ter and merits, than elsewhere. It is some little drawback to this 
view of things, thatthe professions are more crowded here, than 


in the Atlantic country. We quote, as the finest specimen of the 
address, the following: 


‘ Every river in the West is vexed with our oars, and every lake is whitened 
with our sails. The majesty of the forest is bowing before us, and delightful 
villages, towns and cities rear their tall and glittering spires in the forest’s stead. 
Indeed, our mild climate, our fertile soil, our numerous rivers, without falls in 
them, moving majestically along, as noiseless almost as the foot of time; with 
the broad and beautiful Ohio washing our whole southern border, and Lake 
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Erie, with expansive and unruffled surface, on the north, with impulse almost 
resistless, our citizens are invited to industry, activity, enterprize and wealth, 
To which inducements will soon be added, within our own territory, three 
hundred and seventy-five miles of navigable canals. How many of the older 
American communities lie in a torpid state, as to internal improvements—* a 
lion stands in their way’’—every mole-hill is to them a mountain; but Ohio 
well knows, that for nearly one million of freemen to dig a ditch forty feet wide, 
four deep, three hundred and seventy-five miles long, is comparatively nothing. 
The spirit of improvement is abroad in the world; it has ascended every sum- 
mit’s height; it has descended into the bowels of the earth, and brought to light 
sources of comfort, happiness, wealth and power. Passing down the stream of 
time, Ohio will do her duty to herself now, and to her posterity for ages yet to 
come. She is the New York of the West.’ 


He proceeds to declare, that we are distinguished from other 
communities by our morality, and that we have more professors 
of religion, in proportion to our numbers, than any other state. 
He very properly intimates, that this is the probable cause of the 
general diffusion of order, morals, and peaceable habits among the 
people. ‘Towards the close of the address, he settles into a most 
affectionate eulogy of New England, saying many handsome and 
true things of her character, and the influence of her free schools. 
He considers the Yankees a much slandered people, and he melts 
into tender and pathetic meditations, as he says,‘ land of my fathers! 
farewell; for I shall see you no more for ev er! As the priest dips 
his besom into the consecrated water, and scatters it with his bene- 
dictions upon all sides, Mr. Atwater closes by a general eulogy of 
the East, the South, and the West. 

In returning to Ohio, he thinks that she is capable of support- 
ing twelve millions of people! We entertain much defererce for 
this respectable antiquarian. There is fancy and eloquence in 
this address. But it clearly wants chasteness of style, and the sup- 
pression of a number of extra flourishes. We, too, are admirers 
of Ohio. We, however, respectfully suggest, w ‘hether this highly 
wrought picture would not have been improved by laying on the 
colors with something more of discrimination. The case, however, 
admits of an apology. We believe, that in the style of poetry and 
oratory, all republics are females. Ours of Ohio is a young, ruddy 
eheeked, modest, pretty buck-eye, so little used to cities as still to 
blush at compliments. The orator has placed himself on her blind 
side, and has complimented her at a rate, that may be allowable 
to such a personage; but had she been a male, he might possibly 
have thought them too much like an effort to administer the unction 
of flattery. 





Remarks on the Influence of the Mind upon the Body; an Introductory 
Lecture, delivered 27th of March, 1827, to a course of Lectures in 
the Louisville Hospital. By Joun P. Harrison, M. D.  Louis- 
ville: W. W. Worsley. 


This address, considered in relation to its style and manner, is re- 
spectable. We would suppose the writer to be a reading and intellec- 
tual man. He has too great a fondness for hard words, and is not suf- 
ficiently simple. We do not intend técommit any expression of our 
own opinion on the merits of the system of phrenology. But we con- 
sider the attack upon that system, with which this discourse com- 
mences, as entirely an episode. The discourse afterwards turns 
upon the point, which ought to have occupied it from the begin- 
ning, the action of the mind upon the body. Some of the proposi- 
tions, which he proves, or illustrates, follow. A calm and tempe- 
rate employment of the intellectual powers is conducive to health. 
Mathematicians are seldom lunatics. On the contrary, poets, lovers 
and speculators are candidaies for the lunatic hospital. Agreeable 
mental occupation sometimes suspends the gout. Children, that 
evidence precocity of talent, seldom live long. We beg leave to 
enter our caveat against this hac knied maxim. It is, probably, not 
true, and if it were, is a‘truth so unsusceptible of application, that 
it would be an improper one to be divulged. How many millions 
of mothers have in this way been in terrors for their first-born! 

There are some very sensible remarks upon the influence of 
imagination, p. 10. Imagination can kill, and make alive, as Mes- 
mer, Behmen, Perkins, the French Royal Academy, and a hundred 
others, have proved. Among all the mental affections, that are 
ministers of death, fear is one of the most efficient. 

From ihe consideration of those mental affections, that ought 
to be treated as discases, he proceeds naturally to those, which 
should be employed as remedies. Among these he enumerates 
hope, confidence, clreerfulness, and moderate joy. The excess 
even of these becomes injurioua, He recommends love, too, as a 
medicine; but like some of the newly invented chemicals of terri- 
ble efficacy and expense, we think this remedy ought to be used 
only by old and experienced physicfans. Young ones should re- 
member the ancient ad: wwe, that ‘it is dangerous to play with shi arp 
instruments.’ Concealment of love is unive rsally known to require 
a safety valve for the ‘damsel of damask cheek, if not in the ear 
of the beloved, at least in the bosom of a sworn female confidante. 
Jealousy has always been considered a prognostic of evil omen in 
this disease. Anger is finely described by Horace: * Ira furor 
brevis est.’ The fatal effects of it are strongly painted in his exam- 
ples. Fretfulness, malignity, bad passions generally, ¢ with all 


the vultures of the mind.’ visit the patient with mental tortures, at 
Vou. 1.—No., ae 3 
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the same timc, that they ruin his health. ‘Tedious tales, idle gos- 
sipings, and ominous croakings of all aie ought to be excluded 
from the sick room. ‘The discourse closes with sensible and im- 
portant advice. ‘lhese are valuable remarks, and they prove, that 
the empire of the physician and the moralist has much ground, 
that is common to both. If men could once be convinced, that by 
indulging the bad passions, they injuged themselves, both in body 
and mind, a great point would be gained not only to medicine, 
but to morals. The right governing of the mind and the passions, 
no doubt, has an inconceivable bearing upon the best earthly pos- 
session, after a good conscience, ‘a sound mind ina sound body.’ 
* Mends sana in corpore sano.’ 


‘Iilustrations of Masonry,’ &c- 


If reviews are ever to hk: we muc h practical utility, they will 
occasionally take cognizance of dark and dingy eaeliels. th at 
they have hitherto held below their notice. Newspaper essays, 
ballads, tracts, small pamphlets, and little works, that are printed 
che vaply, and circulate every where, have a thousand times *more 
bearing upon the views and taste of a community constituted like 
ours, than those large and respectable octavos, that are read only 
by one in a hundred of the reading commun ity, and that constitute 
the general theme of reviews. We ought to contemn nothing. 
which has a direct influence upon the thoughts and opinions of the 
great reading mass of society, wc h with us governs by simple 
numerical superiority. 

Our thoughts were directed to the subject of masonry, by hav- 
ing been rec ently favored with the reading in manuscript of avery 
interesting masonic discourse, delivered “tig Mr. Hynde, at the de di- 

cation of the Methodist E piscopal church, at Newport, Kentucky. 

While we yet felt.the glow in favor of masonry, raised by the pe- 
rusal of this impressive address, the pamphlet before us was put 
into our hands. It is a pamphlet, that circulates every w here, and 
is read by every body. We hear much exultation and rejoicing 
around us, at the disclosures which this book purports to make. 

Very different opinions appear to be entertained by the uninitiated, 

whether it be, or be not, ane xposition of the real secrets of masonry. 

We hear it very generally remarked, if this be all that masonry 
contains, it is a very trifling and foolish business. It is manifest, 
that the tendency of the pamphlet is strongly to incline the current 
vt public feeling against the society. We may be alone in our 
opinion among the uninitiated. We admit, that so far from lowering 
our views of the society, looking into this hook has had a contrary 
effect on. our mind. Suppose, that the book before us contains the 
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ceremonies of initiation, and the lodge, * the due-guards, grips and 
pass grips,’ and what then? These are not the important things 
of masonry, any more than the blank cannon-cartridges, the ring- 
ing of bells, the carrying of standards, devices, and all the pa- 
ecantry and show of the fourth of July, are the principles, on 
which ‘that glorious annive rsary is founded. Let us leave to an 
ancient and “respectable society its time-worn badges, words and, 
signs. Let us not attempt to bring its paraphernalia and privacies 
before the gaze of the public eye. So long as the society wishes 
them to be secre t, no honorable man would gratify his curiosity 
by looking into them, if he might, any more than he would break 
the seal of private correspondence. 

But let us see, apart from the ceremonials of initiation and the 
lodge, which no man, ever supposed were of any real account in the 
business of masonry, what aspect the disclosures of this book have 
against that profession. Really, they appear to us much the same 
kind of if charges, which Pliny, in writing to his emperor, admitted to 
lie against C hris tians,‘that they met in secret, ti iking a sacrament, or 
an oath,that they would be innocent and do no harm, but all possible 
good.’ If the charges, recorded in this book, are the real interiour 
charges to initiated masons, what can be better? They bind them- 
selves to every thing that is honorable and virtuous ine onduct. They 
pledge themselves to abstain from every thing that is dishororab le 
and injurious to society. These vows and pledges are made on the 
sible. ‘The obligations, not to attempt to entice any one to enter 
the society by placing improper indticements before him, are all 
right, and as they should be. All the conditions of the oath indi- 
cate a deep regard to the eternal principles of honor and integrity, 
which are the same in all countries and pea all time. In evi- 
dence of this, read the oath recorded, p. 48, particularly that part 
of it—‘ furthermore do | promise and swear, that I will be aiding 
and assisting all poor and pennyless brethren fellow crafis, their 
widows and orphans, wheresoever disposed round the globe, they 
applying to me, as such, as far as in my power, without injuring 
myself or family.’ 

There are two conditions of the master mason’s oath, pp. 59 and 
60, that might, perhaps, have been spared; for while the juror 
swears that he will not knowingly wrong the lodge, or a brother 
of that degree, of a cent, or attempt the chastity of his wife, 
daughter, &c. or be privy to the atte mpt on the part of another, 
without disclosing it, the induction might be drawn, that the pock- 
ets and the wives of other than masons were not laid under any 
particular interdict; an inference, we are very sure, that was not 
intended to follow. The promises, too, which they make, never to 
speak evil of one another, are excellent. If such promises and per- 
formances were universal, how many mouths would be closed, and 
how much poisonous breath cease to mingle with the atmosphere! 
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We have not space, except fora few general reflections. We see 


_hothing in these disclosures, admitting them to be genuine, which in- 


stead of bringing contempt upon masonry, ought not to have a direct- 
ly contrary effect. They declare, that the Bible is at the foundation 
of their work, and all the pledges and obligations, as far as we can 
discover, tend to excite and strengthen high minded and honorable 
feeling, and to call forth the best sympathies of the human heart. 
Test masonry not, as here, by its professions, but by its deeds, and 
who will allege that it has ever done harm? ‘The legitimate pneee 
of the continent of Europe hate and proscribe it, and is this a r 
son why we should do it?) Other systems offer you creeds. This 
offers you good actions. Other professions, whether true, or false, 
have been questioned. None will question, that it is a good thing 
to relieve widows, to sustain orphans, and wipe away tears. We 
have travelled in regions, where much misery of a very peculiar 
character was brought to view: in lands, where the common modes 
of administering relief were wholly ineflicient, and where the voices 
of the common charities of our country were never heard. We 
have seen, and were it necessary we could record noble charities, 
performed in such regions, and by men of such character, where we 
are perfectly aware, all obligations, but those of masonry, would 
bave been disregarded. 

We have heard of enemies saved in the fury of battle; of ene- 
mies, prisoners of war, taken from prison, and domesticated in the 
families of their enemics. We have heard of sick and distressed 
strangers in foreign countrie s, ignorant of the language, and of a 
profession hostile to that.of the country, being taken into opulent 
families of masons, and treated, and nursed with maternal tender- 
ness. It is known to God and man, that there is misery, and sel- 
fishness, and hardness of heart enough in the world. Let us weaken 
the hands of no society, that bind the mselves by a vow to relieve it. 
We pretend not to inquire, why they do not divulge their secrets? 
Every fraternity has its ceremonies, its privacies and retirements. 
It is a natural fe eling, to avoid entering into the intimacies of bro- 
therhood before the world. Friends ship and the closer ties natu- 

rally avoid blazoning their duties and enjoyments before the pub- 
lic eye. We consider it evidence of perverted feeling in the public, 
to suppose these disclosures to be the secrets of masonry, and re- 


joice in view of their being made. Far and for ever be it from 


us, to vindicate any other punishment, inflicted upon the recreant, 
who avows and glories in the perjury through which he pretends 
to unveil these secrets, than the sc orn, Which must result from right 
views of the thing by the community. What confidence, in fact, 
can we attach to the de clarations of a man, who must see, that in 
making them, according to his own account, he has violated the 
most sacred oaths, and every thing that is esteemed honorable 
among men? 















TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our patrons will remember, that we had proposed hereafter to 
issue this journal quarterly. Our judgment from the beginning 
was in favor of the present form. We yielded it in deference to a 
few, who had manifested a deep interest in our success. ‘The quar- 
terly form was cheaper, more convenient to remit, and more in 
accordance with our own ease. It would allow us occasional re- 
missions of labor, and intervals for absence. Those who are much 
conversant with writing, know, too, paradoxical as it may seem, 
that it is easier to write long articles, than short ones. But from our 
readers in this city and vicinity, and from various quarters, both in 
the Atlantic country and in the West, the wish has been manifested 
too unequivocally to be mistaken, that we should continue our 
journal in its present form. We yield, as in duty, our feelings 
and our interest to the wishes of our readers, and shall continue 
to issue the journal monthly, as at present. We shall at least 
have the charm of brevity. When so many hundred writers ¢ are 
sleepless themselves, to give their readers sleep,’ we hope to be 
allowed the merit of consideration and conscience, in administering 
our prescription in broken doses. If the whole * Nine’ were to make 
a joint stock of their wits, and throw it as a quarterly into the 
ocean of periodicals, in these sultry days, we much fear, that they 
would find it only cut open here and there by nine tenths of 
their readers. 

We were not aware, when we commenced this undertaking, 
that an experiment of the same kind had been recently attempted 
in this place, and had failed. Had we been apprised of this, in 
structed as we are in the hardness of the times, and the numbers 
of similar works that have been commenced on all sides, we might 
have retreated in dismay from the attempt. But we have ¢ pul our 
hand to the plow.’ No form of difiiculty, toil and discouragement 
is new to us. Not a few of our readers, who know the whole 
ground, will be able to appreciate the laborious and arduous cha- 
racter of our enterprize, and will understand how little we spare 
ourselves. We expected to ass through evil report, if not through 
good. We have not been disappointed in the former. We have 
been far more cheered by the latter, than we had anticipated to 
be. We have received kind and discriminating praise; and when 
we look at the journals, that contained it, we can well sustain the 
criticisms, which we have seen in others. We have lived too long 
in Louisiana, to wince at the stings of insects. Our encourage- 
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ment, thus far has transcended our hopes, and the most sanguine 

ealculations of the friends and patrons of the attempt. Every mail 
increases the list of our subscribers, and it contains already triple 
the number, with which we commenced. ompl: ints are made in 
the Atlantic country, of the burden of postage. This journal, with 
the added postage, if paid in advance, will be cheaper than any 
other of the kind and size, delivered free of postage. 

We have pitched our tent on middle ground between the ephe- 
meral daily and weekly journals, and the grave and solemn quar- 
terlies. We hepe we shall find advantages in this neutral position, 
and have the grace and wisdom to avail ourselves of them. With, 
the one we shall be colloquial, when we choose, and with the other 
we shall occasionally wear the robes of office, and claim all the 
homage due to gravity. When we are dull, we hope our readers 
will have the courtesy to find us learned, and when unintelligible, 
to find only deep meaning. Our work, it will be remembered, will 
be, as it has been, partly a magazine and partly a review. But as 
we intend, that the latter character shall always predominate, we 
wish it to be known by the name of ¢ the Western Monthly Review.’ 

In claiming fraternal acquaintance with the editors of news- 
papers, it becomes us to offer our thanks for their civility, to those 
in all quarters of the country, who have proposed to exchange with 
us. In noticing the censures which have been passed upon our 
journal, it would be unjust for us, not to remember our friend, the 
‘ Evening Chronicle’ of New York, and another newspaper concern 
of that city, that extracted from that paper an article, reprehend- 
ing our journal. The editor, it was feared, would go into spasms 
of contempt towards us. We affirm, that we were not very angry. 
We owe him obligations, and we proudly vindicate ourselves from 
the charge of ingratitude. If he be, as reputed, the author of cer- 
tain lullaby verses, he has come over our most obstinate and dis- 
tressing vigils, after nervousness and strong tea. ‘Twenty-five 
drops, taken in the form of twenty-five of the aforesaid verses, 
just ahter going to bed, as we say in the West, ‘did us.’ The de- 
licious, creeping horror, the full gift of Morpheus, came upon us. 
We were in happy dreams of spending ‘leisure hours’ on an ocean 
of the infusion of poppies. ‘The very eyes of nature seemed to 
blink and be heavy, and from every point of the compass we heard 
a deep and sweet echo, ‘lullaby, ‘lullaby.’ The publie ought to 
have the benefit of the aforesaid prescription, as we have had. 

Therefore, having obligations of gratitude, and perceiving,withal, 
that the writer was a minor, we sustained, as we might, the accu- 
mulating weight of his contempt, which found its climax in naming 
the editor * the donkey of Cincinnati.’ Ali palliations of gratitude, 
and all allowances for minority could not hinder us from seeing, that 
this youth had been badly brought up, and had spent too much of 
his time in the streets, and that various considerations concurred te 
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stamp this an uncourteous saying for an editor in the great and 
polished city of New York. But the sprightliness of the invention! 
and the keenness of the wit! glazed the pill, so that it might be 
swallowed. Having brought his phillipic to this witty and tri- 
umphant close, * w ho, he adds, may not henceforth set up to write 
a quarterly?’ W e respond, that this writer may aspire to any thing, 
and his paper is altogether too brilliant a luminary to shine only 
after sunset. It ought to culminate from the zenith at noon-day, 
and look the sun in the face and eyes. 

Before, however, he proceeds to deeds of higher pith, he will 
allow us to correct him in two points. We positively and perem- 
torily deny the charge, that we ever have attacked, or ever will 
attack, any body. We are so far of the peace socie ty, as to limit 
our warfare to the attempt to repel aggression and invasion, and 
show our enemy the way to our frontier. He sea’ with strong 
marks of contempt for its vulgarity, a distich of an old English 
epitaph, that we had extracted into our inaugural. In quoting 
those lines, we did not name the authority; for we should as soon 
have thought of naming Gray, as the author of verses quoted from 
his elegy. It had been considered in England, and we in our 
humble place considered it, as one of the most felicitous and pithy 
epitaphs in our language. We give the verses entire. 


















‘Old John Gray, below he lies. 
Nobody laughs, and nobody cries. 

Where he is gone, and how he fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares.’ 







This erudite and deeply read editor attributes it to a young 
American midshipman! Other editors, not so deeply versed in 
authorities as this man, have done us the honor, to make us stand 
godfather for it. We promise our readers, that they shall not 
often find us offending in the way of noticing rem arks, like those 
of the * Evening Chronicle.’ The production in question was 
unique in itself, and in its spirit, and we have seen it extracted 
in a diluted and disguised form, and without acknowledging the 
authority; and we have heard it croaked over our heads, by various 

| birds of evil omen, from the jackdaw down to the turkey-buzzard. 

Evening Chronicles of every grade, from the luminary of New 
York down to the little twinkler of our city, are stars of malign 
aspect for us. We take a final leave of them in our own classical 
Latin. 











Lumina cadentia, somnes suadentia, 
Eheu! Vale! 
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NOTICES. 


— 


We have received the first and second numbers of the ‘LITERARY 
FOCUS, edited by a society of the students of Oxford College in this state. 
The effort is a laudable one. They can not fail to profit by the exercise. The 
public, we hope, will cheer them on their way by its patronage. We wish them 
all possible success. 


AN ADDRESS, by the Hon. Tuomas B. Reep, of Mississippi, to the Ca- 
dets at West-Point. June 20, 1827. 


AN ORATION, delivered before the Mansfield Lodge, No. 35, at Mansfield, 
Ohio, on the Anniversary of St. John the Baptist, June 25, 1827. By Brother 
Henry B. Curtis. 


HISTORY OF LOUISIANA. By Francis Xavier Martin, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana. June, 1627. New Orleans. 


Le eee 


The editor of this journal has been for a considerable time occupied in pre 
yaring for the press, a condensed GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF THE 
VESTERN STATES. 

Terms of Publication —The woik will be comprised in two large octavo 

volumes, of 550 pages each. 

It will be handsomely printed on good paper, bound in boards, and delivered 
to subscribers at stx poLLars the sect, making at least eleven hundred pages of 
letter-press printing. 

It is expected the work will be put to press by the first of September ensuing, 
and completed with the least possible delay. 

Holders of subscription papers west of the mountains, are respectfully re- 
quested to return them as soon as convenient, to the author, or to N. & G. 
Guttrorp, booksellers, Cincinnati. 

Our patrons in the Atlantic country, who hold subscripfion papers, are re- 
spectfully requested to return them to HitiiaArp, Gray & Co. Boston. 
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A TREATISE ON HORSES, including history, description, breeding, 
raising, training, value, diseases and cures; accompanied with correct like- 
nesses of some of the best English and American. Compiled from the most ap- 
proved autherities. By James W. Gazvay, Cincinnati. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE; with a preliminary view 
of the rise and progress of the French Revolution. By the AurHoR or WaveRLy. 


THE JUVENILE ARITHMETICK AND SCHOLAR’S GUIDE; wherein 
theory and practice are combined and adapted to the capacities of young be- 
ginners; containing a due proportion in federal money: and the whole being 


illustrated by numerous questions similar to those of Pestalozei. By Marrin 
Ruter, A. M. N. & G. GUILFORD, Cincinnati. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR IN FAMILIAR LECTURES, accompanied by a 
Compendium; embracing a new systematic order of parsing, a new system of 
punctuation, exercises in false syntax, and a key to the exercises: designed for 
the use of schools and private learners. Fifth edition, enlarged and much im- 
proved. By Samuer KirnkHam. N. & G. GUILFORD, Cincinnati. 
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CASES, decided in the Supreme Court of Ohio, upon the Circuit, and at a 
Special Session at Columbus. December, 1826. Reported. in conformity with 
the act of Assembly. By Cuarites Hammonp, Attorgey at Law. Vol. II. 
part 2. MORGAN, LODGE & FISHER, Cineinnat’. 
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THE NORTHERN LAKES AND NIAGARA PALLS. 






























Tus chain commences on the northeast with lake Ontario. 
Its extent is 180 by 40 miles. At its eastern extremity, is a group 
of islands, known by the name of the ‘thousand islands.’ From 
this lake we ascend by a strait, called Niagara river, a mile in ave- 
rage width, very swift and deep, and thirty-six miles long to lake 
Erie. This is a broad and beautiful sheet of water, equally trans- 
parent with the former, but falling short of it in general depth. 
Its extent is 230 by 45 miles. In various central positions on this 
lake, the voyager is out of sight of land, as on mid ocean. It em- 
bosoms a number of considerable islands. .Ascending still farther 
west, we find another strait, as the French word Detroit imports. 
{t connects lake Erie with lake St. Clair, and is twenty-seven miles 
in length. Lake St. Clair is another clear and beautiful basin of 
water, thirty miles in diameter. ‘The strait between this lake and 
lake Huron is thirty-two miles in length, and three quarters of a 
mile in breadth, with a deep and rapid current. Lake Huron is 
the second on the continent in size, being 220 by 90 miles in extent. 
It has the usual cold, transparent and deep waters, is studded with 
many islands, and of a depth to be every where navigated by the 
largest vessels. At its western extremity, by the straits of Michili- 
mackinac, it communicates with the singular lake, Michigan. This 

lake seems to be a supernumerary, a kind of episode in the great 

chain, not appearing necessary for the expansion or conveyance of 
the waters collected above in lake Superior. It is wholly in the 

limits of the United States, while half of the rest pertains to the 

dominions of Great Britain. Its extent is 300 by 50 miles. It 

receives forty considerable rivers, lias valuable fisheries of siurgeon 

and white fish, and embosoms some islands towards its northerp 

extremity. 
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Returning to lake Huron, we find it connected with lake Supe- ° 
rior by a sirait twenty-seven miles inlengih. ‘The current of tnis 
river is shallow, rapid, aad rendered diihcult of navigation by huge 
masses of rock. Lake Superior is by far the largest collection of 
fresh waters on the globe, being 350 by 100 miles in extent, aad re- 
puted nearly 1500 miles in circumference. ‘The water is transpa- 
reat, and is deeper and colder, than any of the rest. The shores, 
especially the northern, are walled with frowning and lofty preci- 
pices of granite rock. All the lakes abound, and this more than 
the rest, with fine fish. ‘They consist of different kinds of trout, all 
of them delicious, sturgeon, pike, pickerel, carp, bass, herrings, dc. 
and the best kind of all, white fish, w hich i is found in this lake in 
greater perfection, than in either of the rest. It embosoms some 
large islands. The principal rivers, that discharge themselves into 
it,are the Michipicoten, St. Louis, Nipegon and Pic. Beyond this 
-lake, and stretching still farther to the northw est, towards the frozen 
regions of Red river of the North, and the Arctic sea, is the long 
and narrow Lake of the Woods, apparently the Ultima Thule of our 
continent. 

These lakes, from the circumstance, that their waters possese 
less specific gravity than that of the ocean, and the comparative 
shallowness of their beds, and it may be from other causes, wien 
swept by the winds, raise waves, if not so extensive aud mountain- 
ous, more rough and dangerous, than those ef the sea. It has been 
repeatedly asserted, that they have septennial fluxes and refluxes. 
From the silence of the recent, and intelligent travellers, that have 
explored them, touching a fact so very striking, we should be led 
to doubt it. It has been aflirmed, also, that they have perceptible 
diurnal tides. We doubt this also; for were it even true, that the 
same causes, which raised tides in the sea, operated perceptibly 
here, the surface that could be operated upon, is so small, 
compared with that of the ocean, any general movement of 
the waters would be so arrested by capes, points, islands, and 

headlands, that such a uniform result, as that of a diurnal tide, 
could hardly be calculated to take place in any sensible degree. 

The waters of the lakes, in many instances collected irom the 
same marshes, as exist at the sources of the Mississippi, liltered 
through oozy swamps, and numberless fields of wild rice, where 
the shallow and stagnant mass, among this rank and compact vege- 
tation, becomes slimy and unpotable, as soon as they find their level 
in the deep beds of the lakes, lose their dark red color, aud their 
swampy taste, and become as transparent almost as air. When 
the lakes sleep, the fishes can be seen sporting at immense depths 
below, The lower strata of the water never gain the temperature 

of summer. A bottle sunk a hundred feet in lake Superior, and 
filled at that depth, feels, when it comes up, as if filled with ice 
water. Imagination cannot but expatiate in traversing the lofty 
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precipices, the pathless morasses, and the dark and inhospitable 
forests of these remote and lonely oceans of fresh water, where the 
tempests have raged, and the surges have dashed for countless 
ages, unwitnessed except here and there at the distance of a hun- 
dred leagues by a few red skins, or more recently, Canadian cou- 
reurs du bois, scrambling over the precipices to fish, or paddling 
their periogues in agonies of terror to find shelter in the little bays 
from the coming storm. 

Hundreds of rivers, though none of great length, discharge 
themselves into these inland seas. Situated as they are in a cli- 
mate, generally remarkable for the dryness of its atmosphere, they 
must evaporate inconceivable quantities of water. It has been 
commonly supposed, that the Niagara, their only visible drain, does 
not discharge a tenth part of the waters and melted snows, which 
they receive. They spread such an immense surface, and have 
so much of the grand levelling power of the ocean, that neither 
they, nor their outlet, the St. Lawrence, have any thing of that 
flood and subsidence, that form such a distinguishing feature in the 
Mississippi and its waters. - Hence, too, the Niagara has little of 
marked alluvial character in common with the Mississippi.. It 
rolls down its prodigious volume of waters, alike uninfluenced by 
droughts, or rains, by the heat and evaporation of summer, or the 
accumulated snows and ices of winter. 

Will the shores of these vast and remote waters be ever settled, 
except by a few wandering trappers, fishermen and savages?— 
Shoals of immigrants from the old world are continually landing at 
Quebec and Montreal. Upper Canada is becoming populous. 
Wave is propelled beyond wave. Much of the country on the 
shores of the lakes is of an inhospitable and sterile character, never 
to be cultivated. There are, also, along their shores and tributary 
waters, sheltered vallies and large extents of fertile soil, sufficient 
for numerous and populous settlements. It is an inexplicable part 
of the composition of human nature, that men love to congregate 
and form the most populous cities and settlements in northern and 
inhospitable climes, rather than in the country of the banana and 
the pine-apple. The astonishing advance of population and im- 
provement, both on the American and British side of the country, 
has caused, that the bosoms of the remotest lakes has been whitened 
with the sails of commerce. The smoke of the passing steam boats 
is seen rising in columns among their green islands. The shores 
have echoed with the exploding cannon of conflicting fleets. The 
northern forests of Ohio have already seen the red cross of a hostile 
squadron giving place to the stars and stripes. Roads are construct- 
ing to reach their shores. Canals are excavating to connect the 
whole extent of this vast chain with the Atlantic and the gulf of 
Mexico. Is it too sanguine to predict, that within the compass of a 
century, their shores will count a hundred populous towns, where 
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senates will dehate and poets siig? That every nook of them will 
be visited by vessels and sicam boats, and connected by roads and 
mail routes, and that the fisheries on them wil] become as much 
an object of national importance, as are now those of Newfound- 
land? 

It is out of our plan to describe the rivers, that empty into these 
lakes. But it will be expected, that we shall notice the St. Law- 
rence, the next largest river in Norih America to the Mississippi, 
and the counterpoise and rival of that mighty stream. Ccmmencing 
bis course for another ocean, ard moving off in an opposite direc- 
tion, he seems proudly determined to resemble bis mighty rival in 
nothing, but ir bearing off the tribute of waters from a world. The 
former is continually swellirg, or subsidi g, and in his spring floeds, 
moving with a front many leagues in width, he has no resemblance 
to his autumnal course in a deep chanvel, and windirg by beaches 
and sandbars. His alluvial forests are wide and dark, with a vege- 
tation of surpassing grandeur. His sides are marly ard crumbling, 
and his bottom is cozy and of slime. His turbid waters, when 
united with those of the sea, discolor it for fifty miles from his mouth. 

The other is perpetually the same, steady, full, clear, and his 
current always sweeping. His bed is worn in strata of stone. His 
banks rise at once to the primitive soil. Bluffs of rock impend his 
course. Forests, in their season beautifully verdant, but bearing 
the more healthy, stinted and sterile character of the north, the 
larch, the pine and the white birch, bend over his waters, and 
before he meets the sea, vision can scarcely reach the opposite 
shore. 

At the point, where this river issues from lake Erie, it assumes 
the name of Niagara. It is something more than three quarters of 
amile in width, and the broad and powerful current embosoms 
two islands; one of them, Grand Isle, the seat of Mr. Noah’s fa- 
mous Jewish colony, containing, it is said, eleven thousand acres,— 
and the other, Navy island, opposite to the British village of Chip- 
peway. Below this island the river again becomes an unbroken 
sheet, a mile in width. For a half a mile below, the river seems 
to be waxing in wrath and power. Were this rapid in any other 
place, itself would be noted, as one of the sublimest features of 
river scenery. Along this rapid, the broad and irresistible mass of 
rolling waters is not entirely whitened, for it is too deep to become 
so. But it has something of that curling and angry aspect, which 
the sea exhibits, when swept by the first burstsof a tempest. The 
momentum may be conceived, when we are instructed, that in 
half a mile the river has a descent of fifty feet. A column of water, 
a mile broad, twenty-five feet deep, and propelled onward by the 
w ight of the surplus waters of the whole prodigious basin of the 
likes, rolling down this rapid declivity, at length pours over the 
cataract, as if falling to the central depths of the earth. Instead 
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of sublimity, the first feeling, excited by this stupendous cataract, is 
amazement. The mind, accustomed only to ordinary phenomena: 
and common exhibitions of power, feels a revulsion and recoil 
from the new train of ‘thought and feeling, forced in an instant 
upon it. There is hardly sufficient coolness for distinct impres- 
sions; much less for calculations. We witness the white and ter- 
rific sheets—for an island, on the very verge of the cataract, di- 
vides the fall—descending more than 170 feet into the abyss below. 
We feel the earth trembling under our feet. The deafening roar 
fills our ears. The spray, painted with rainbows, envelopes us. 
We imagine the fathomless caverns, which such an impetus, con- 
tinued for ages, has worn. Nature arrays herself before us, in this 
spectacle, as an angry and irresistible power, that has broken away 
from the beneficent control of Providence. When we have gazed 
upon the spectacle, and heard the roar, until the mind has reco- 
vered from its amazement, we believe, the first obvious thought in 
most minds is a shrinking comparison of the littleness and helpless- 
ness of man, and the insignificance of his pigmy efforts, when mea- 
suring strength with nature. Take it all in all, it is one of the 
most sublime and astonishing spectacles, seen on our globe. The 
eye distinctly measures the amount of the mass,and we can hardly 
avoid thinking with the peasant, that the waters of the upper world 
must shortly be drained down the cataract. But the stream con- 
tinues to pour down, and this concentered and impressive symbol 
of the power of Omnipotence proclaims his majesty through the 
forests from age to age. 

An earthquake, the eruption of a volcanic mountain, the confla- 
gration of a city, are all spectacles, in which terror is the first and 
predominant emotion. The most impressive exertion of human 
power is only seen in the murderous and sickening horrors of a con- 
flict between two mighty armies. These, too, are transient and 
contingent exhibitions of sublimity. But after we have stocd an 
hour at the foot of these falls, after the eye has been accustomed to 
look at them without blenching, after the ear has become familiar- 
ized with the deafening and incessant roar, when the mind begins 
to calculate the grandeur of the scale of operations upon which 
nature acts, then it is, that the ‘entire and unmingled feeling of 
sublime rushes upon it, and this is, probably, the place on the 
whole globe, where it is felt in its most unmixed simplicity. 

It may be, that the beautiful and romantic country between 
Erie and Ontario receives a richer coloring from the imagination, 
excited so strongly to action by dwelling on the con tiguity of the 
great lakes, and the deep thunder of the falls, heard in the dis- 
tance. Remembrances of the bloody field of Bridgewater will 
be naturally awakened by this view. Be the cause what it may, 
every one approaches the falls, finding the scenery and accompani- 
ments just what they should be. Every one finds this to be the 
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very place, where the waters of the upper world should pour 
apn the lower. We have figured to ourselves the bloody strug- 
gle at Bridgewater by the uncertain intervals of moonlight, and 
the feelings, with which the combatants must have listened to the 
deafening and eternal roar of the cataract, which became audible 
whenever the crash of the cannon was for a moment suspended. 
Must it not have sounded as the voice of nature, mocking in her 
own sublime irony, the feeble and the mad wrath of mar. in at- 
tempting these murderous and momentary imitations of her thur 
der and her power! 





MR. EDITOR: 
If you think the following thoughts upon Presupice worthy of insertion 
in your journal, they are at your disposal. 


Every good has its counterbalancing evil. The contemplation 
of the delightful freedom of our institutions isa pleasantone. But 


the extreme license, the coarse abuse, the gross misrepresentations, 


the frequent and uvprovoked assaults of private character, the wan- 
ton dragging of names from the sacred privacy of retirement before 
the public eye, these are great counterbalancing evils of freedom, 
for which there can be no effectual corrective, but the slow and 
distant one, to be found in enlightening public sentiment. When- 
ever general feeling shall be guided by gentlemanly tact, aud 
correct conceptions of what is right, and respectable, and dignified, 
and of good report, any attempts of those who assume to sway that 
feeling, to overstep the limits of decorum, unsustained by it, and 
taught their miscalculations, would be at once repressed by a gene- 
ral and palpably indignant expression of the public award in the 
case. The rebuked party would be instantly awed back to pro- 
priety and duty. Unhappily, all the individual minds, of which 
the public mind is composed, are so liable to be swayed by preju- 
dice and passion, and there is so much temper and party feeling 
mixed up with all the expressions of the public will among us, that 
it is long, before we may promise ourselves, that they, who are 
most efficient in guiding public sentiment, will find their landmarks, 
and stand immediately corrected, when they go beyond them. 
There is no spectacle in the universe more delightfully im- 
pressive, than that of a great and enlightened people, moved by 
correct conception of their duties and rights, guided by the calm 
and inflexible dictates of justice and truth, and wielding their 
immense union of all kinds of power by benevolence and wisdom, 
to bring about those grand results, which are only attainable by 
such a power. But the same power, when it becomes brute in 
its blindness and wrath, and swayed by prejudice apd party fury, 
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is one of the most formidable and terrific conceptions, which the 
mind can contemplate. Gorgons, Hydras and Centaurs are gentle 
and harmless monsters, compared with it. No matter how virtu- 
ous, or innocent, or persuasive, or beneficent the character, that 
is the object of its exterminating purpose. Be it Socrates, or Cato, 
or Peter, or Paul, or John Rodgers, or Jesus himself; there are 
neither eyes, nor ears, nor heart, nor compunction, nor feeling, nor 
flesh, nor blood. ‘The general and inexorable cry, crucify, cruci- 
fy! consummates the fate of the victim. 

Taousands of the most intelligent, virtuous and excellent men 
in the community, formed in milder mood, have shrunk from the 
effort to place themselves before the eye of their country, as can- 
didates for her favor, from being aware, how much prejudice, and 
envy, and calumny, they would have to encounter, in doing so; 
how many sacrifices of self respect they must make; how many 
unworthy compliances and subterfuges must be adopted, in order 
to court, soothe, and gain the favor of this gigantic power. Un- 
happily, the very men, upon whom these motives act with" most 
force of determent, are the men best qualified to serve her; and 
on the other hand, they who are most dexterous at playing the 
character of Proteus, and to adopt any opinions, or any conduct, 
to get on the blind side of the public, are the most incapable and 
unworthy to serve her. 

We are so constituted, that*there will always be something 
formidable to us in the general expression of the public sentiment 
and will. I never witness a great and combined movement of the 
people, and a strong expression of their will, but with something 
of the same feeling, with which I contemplate the terrific move- 
ments of the great phenomena of nature. Every one, when 
‘bending before a strong and clear expression of the sentiment and 
will of a great congregated multitude of his fellows, is obliged to 
say, ‘the voice of the people is the voice of God.’ Even when 
condemned by that living voice, and perfectly conscious, that the 
sentence is utterly unmerited and unjust, it carries a force and a 
power with it, that impresses, if it does not convince, a mind the 
most conscious of its own rectitude, that itself, rather than so ma- 
ny thousands, had mistaken the right verdict. We question, if 

any man ever took a full desertion of popular favor, or a banish- 
ment, or condemnation by the people, entirely sustained under it 
by a good conscience. 

Were we attempting to persuade the tide to retire, or reason- 
ing with the surges in a tempest, or deprecating the devouring 
fury of the sea, or the explosions of a volcano, or the sweeping de- 
struction of a conflagration, we might at least console ourselves, 
that these were blind and irrational powers, unconscious of the 
horrors, they were inflicting; and that another voice would be as 

unavailing to mitigate their fury, as ourown. But when we place 
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ourselves before a congregated mass of the people, when blinded 
by prejudice and preconceived and settled opinion, with a view 
to sway it from its purpose, it is with the bitter reflection, that 

each individual of the mass, when alone and by himself, has rea- 
son and feeling, and is toa certain degree open to conviction. It 
is only, when he has become a part of that mass, that we find all 
avenues to his heart closed against conviction, and that persua- 
sion, and reason, and truth, might as well be thrown to the winds, 
as attempted upon him. 

I shall never forget, although it was many years ago, when I 

made my first acquaint: ince with this aspect of human nature. I 
had to address a meeting of the people on a point, in which I 
was personally concerned. I was young, sanguine, and inex- 
perienced. I was aware, that the feeling of the people was 
to decide the point against me. But I was sure, that I had 
abundance of words. I flattered myself, that | had unanswerable 
reasons. I knew that the point was a clear one, and susceptible 
of alt demonstration, but purely mathematical. I was sure, that 
my arguments would be irresistible. [ feasted in imagination 
upon my approaching triumph in anticipation. I read that splen- 
did passage in Virgil, where Neptune rebukes the winds, that had 
been let forth by Eolus; and where the result, in the immediate 
subsidence of the waves, is compared to that of a grave and ve- 
nerahle personage, repressing the fury of the pe ople i in a mob, and 
persuading them to reason and moderation. I placed my self be- 
fore the people. Alas! I saw, and felt, that my case was settled in 
advance. Ispoke. Indignant feeling was not long suppressed. 
As I advanced towards my demonstration, groans, hisses, and 
threats, interrupted the progress. Even those friends, who had 
declared themselves convinced by my representations in private, 

caught the common feeling, and I discovered at once, that I had no 
more to expect from them, than the rest. ‘The business before me 
was rather revelation, than conviction. | saw at once, that I might 
as well have reasoned with an earthquake, or attempted to divert 
a thunderbolt from its direction. Yet that very people, afterwards 
assembled under different circumstances and impressions, declared 
the point as unanimously and unequivocally in my favor, as I could 
have desired. 

When I saw this, I said to myself, I have lost one point, but I 
have gained another. I have seen through the vista, that leads 
to the temple of fame. I understand the labor of climbing up 
the vestibule. The architecture is fine, and the place is conspicu- 
ous; but it costs more labor and sacrifice, than it is worth, to scram- 
ble up the steps. I am not willing to endure the purgatory, in 
order to get at the elysium. I may as well call the grapes sour, 
as not; but I will no longer aspire after honors, that are only te 
be purchased by so much pain, 
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The whole of our wide country is marked off into little con- 
centric circles, in the centre of which is the great man of the cir+ 
cle, exclusively a political personage; for, judging from the presses, 
the circles of conversation, and all that we see and hear, in the 
city or country, at home or abroad, by land or by sea, we discover, 
that there is known and recognized in our country, but one kind 
of consequence. The poet scrapes the strings of his lyre, at his 
own proper cost and charges, and for his own amusement. We 
talk about wisdom, and worth, and private excellence of character, 
and mattérs ef that sort; but every one understands, that if the 
seven sages were to return to earth and our country, to become of 
any account in it, they must at once become politicians, and aspi- 
rants for a popular office. We discover, however, as some tax to 
this single chance for notoriety, that in proportion as the idol of 
done circle is devoutly worshipped in its narrow limits, he is exe- 
crated in an adjoining one. Every great man, who weighs down 
the scale of public opinion in his sphere, causes some one in the 
opposite scale te kick the beam. No man is canonized with us, 
without displacing from his niche, and thrusting to the shades the 
personage, who had eccupied it before him. 

It is, probably, a full view of this inevitable order of things, 
which, in one form or other, has attached to the condition of man 
in all time, and in every pari of the globe,—that has so often made 
retirement, the shades, an agricultural life, and the repose of the 
country, the aspiration of poets, and the ultimate aim of the rich 
and the great. Of those, who have acted conspicuous parts, there 
have been, perhaps, but a very few, who were not so constituted, 
as to have hoped and desired, after a certain amount of wealth and 
distinction, to hide themselves in the shades, and spend their last 
days among their fields, and under the covert of their own trees. 
There is no doubt in my mind, so far as one condition in life can 
be supposed preferable to another, that this is the consummation, 
of all others, most devoutly to be wished. But, unhappily, the 
evils of human condition are but too sure to follow us even to the 
shades. The pernicious appetite for distinction and fame, like 
the morbid thirst of the wine-bibber, follows the subject even to 
his retirement. We continue to need the stimulus of the passions 
of society. Cure all these morbid cravings, and in most instances, 
there ensues such a collapse,as physicians phrase it, such an inter- 
nal sickening and faintness for want of the accustomed external 
excitement, that the person becomes weary of his own tranquillity, 
or lethargic from want of flappers. Hence it is, that so few men, 
who have been accustomed to fill a large space in public estima- 
tion, have been happy in retirement; and hence, that great men, 
who have in a poetic whim resigned their state, have been for the 
most part, eager to resume it. Providence seems to have formed 
as for the great struggle of life, by creating within us such an ap- 
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petite for the distinctions of it. Hence, too, the wisdom of under- 
standing the necessary evils and privations of that great struggle, 
and of forearming ourselves to mect it with magnanimity and 
moderation. 

The most abundant source of the evils, to which I have alluded, 
is prejudice. ‘The world is full of it. Look even. among the calm 
and thinking men, that you know,and how many of them can you 
count, that have not their strong and palpable prejudices!— 
How many, that have not adopted blind, and yet unchangeable 
opinions of men, manners, literature and religion, without being 
able to give any better reason for them, than that such are their 
opinions? How many of your intimate acquaintances can you 
count, in reference to whom you are not obliged to favor some 
known weak point of their character in this respect? How often 
are you compelled in their presence to withhold, from decorum, 
the expression of your own opinions, lest they should create an 
angry collision with theirs? If this is more or less the case in re- 
gard to thinking and philosophic minds, what may be expected 
from the million? 

In most instances, opinions in morals are settled in the court of 
self-interest and convenience, instead of that of conscience; in 
literature by vanity, pride and preconceived opinion; in politics 
by the people, with whom we associate, or some of those ten thou- 
sand slight and imperceptible weights, thrown into the scale along 
with pride and self-interest. When once formed, for the most part 
how unchangeably are they formed! I know not how such a thing, 
as change of opinion, ever happens in reference to any thing, but 
character. For.my part, when | know a man’s opinions on any 
subject, | would almost as soon expect faith to remove mountains, 
as to change them. I shall save my breath and my reasons for a 
more practicable purpose, than to attempt to convince him. Wri- 
ters have laid it down as a maxim, that ina state of nature, imbuirg 
an article with the sweat of the person constitutes it his possession. 
A mass of opinions, imbued with his pride, becomes his unaliena- 
ble mental possession. Wo be to the man, who attempts to de- 
prive him of this property of his brain. He who does it, stands at 
once exposed to all the vindictiveness allowable to defence in a 
state of nature. 

Look at the history of religious bigotry and prejudice. See 
the followers of the ten thousand forms of belief, that prevail in 
our world, and mark the point, in which these creeds most resem- 
ble. Is it not in denouncing and condemning to destruction all, 
who do not suhscribe to the dogmas of each? In almost every case, 
we see the staunch disciples of each of the creeds so persuaded of 
the justice of the Divinity in doing this, that it is very clear, what 
they would do, if they had the power to settle the grand points of 
salvation, or destruction transferred to themselves. 
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Every man, in looking round upon the society, of which he is 
a member, can sce so much of this spirit, as to be obliged to put 
in requisition no small share of philanthropy and the milk of human 
kindness, to retain an unabated respect for human nature. In 
order to be charitable to others, let us consult our own experience. 
How often, upon the slightest grounds, and with no shadow of 
reason, have we formed estimates of men, which afier acquaintance 
has compelled us to reverse? How often have we had occasion 
to blush for views of character, against which some ‘trifle, light as 
air, has been a convincing proof? How many thousand bitter 
enemies only need acquaintanee, and a little fairness of mind, to 
become friends? 

There is another prevalent evil of this sort, that might, proba- 
bly, be traced to a curious compound of vanity and prejudice, the 
disposition to land and extol our own friends and favorites, without 
discrimination, and without measure,—and with equal want of dis 
crimination to depreciate, or question the talents and virtues of 
those, who happen not to be our selected favorites. The experi- 
ence of every one can supply him with a thousand examples. I 
have changed my circle in a city ten times in a day, ard as often 
heard men of my acquaintance extolled to the clouds, or de- 
graded to the depths. Yet every one knows, that there are very 
few angels, or demons, seen in visible forms, i in our world. We 
very soon discover, if we will, that there are few men, who walk 
safely between fire and water, that are outright fools; and that 
there are no immaculate intellectual spirits below the skies. Al- 
most the whole mass is made up of every day males and females, 
in whom wisdom and folly, virtue and vice, aremixed up in greater 
or less proportions. Even the enthusiastic young lover, whose 
imagination arrays a paradise fairer than Eden, and peoples it with 
a fair immaculate, a thing of essence of roses, and hues of the rain- 
bow, finds on becoming-an actual tenant of his Eden, that there are 
bitter waters, deadly nightshade and thorns and thistles in this gar- 
den; and that the very Eve herself is not always lovely, but: liable 
to external freckles from the sun, which May-dew, indeed, may 

wash away,—and worse, to certain internal difficulties, inhering as 
closely to the frailest and fairest being in the creation, as though 
she were of heart of oak. 

Man’s business in life, then, is to prepare himself to find men 
prejudiced, bigoted and inflexible in their opinions, and to make 
the best he-can of them, as such. Instead of indulging the sanguine 
and foolish hope to expect to conquer these prejudices, instead of 
preparing for himself the bitter oa of calculating to 
proselyte the world, iteis much wiser in him, t o bestow his first 
discipline in learning! ff and bear away, and to accommodate 
himself, as he may, to, idices, which he can no more expect to 
cure, than the head-ache,-or shortness of sight. A wise man soon 
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learns, that it is as well, not to sift too closely the motives even of 
the best; and that the worst are far from being completely bad. 
He learns, that the whole web, as the bard said, is of mingled 
yarn; that wisdom and folly, good and evil, are blended in the 
composition of the wisest and the best; and that if the warp is wis- 
dom, obstinacy and pride of opinion are the woof, even in philoso- 
phers. Good and evil are as thoroughly mixed, in all that apper- 
tains to this life, as the acid and sweet in lemonade. We must 
strive to render it a pleasant beverage by agreeable associations. 
When we can not do this, it is useless to complain of human nature. 
It is better to shut the eyes, and harden the heart, and swallow 
manfully the medicine, which is mixed up for as. Hy instead of 
the visionary aud sanguine expectations of youth, that we can con- 
vince and proselyte others to our opinions, we were from the first 
to form right estimates of liaman nature, and what is feasible and 
practicable to accomplish upon it, the world would soon be happier, 
if not wiser, than it now is. The great mistake seems to be, that 
we are inclined to spend upon others those powers of persuasion, 
control and guardianship, that we ought to exercise upon ourselves. 
We observe this grand mistake continually making upon all sides, 
and are incessantly reminded of the anecdote, which it is said White 
field used to relate, when he wished to restore a smile to counte- 
nances, that he had just caused to be bedewed with tears. ‘The 
farmer’s son, said he,‘ returned from meeting, and remarked, “ our 
minister has said to day, that if every one was instrumental in 
convincing one of the truth, the whole world would be converted. 
It is (he added) a great thing, and it ought to be done; and 1 will 
begin with my sister.” ’ 





SEETCHES OF INDIAN MANNERS. 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST. | 


There are but few tribes west of the Mississippi, among whom 
the passing American sojourner, if he have any respectability of 
reputation and appearance, does not receive the offer of the daugh- 
ter, or, perhaps, the wife of his host, as a temporary companion. 
Almost every American trader, resident among them, has an Indian 
wife, and but too often one or more wives in the region, which 
he left. In the first volume of Long’s first.expedition, an instance 
of this sort is recorded. The deep and, d constancy of affec- 
tion on the part of the young Indian w circumstance of the 
trader’s marrying an American wife, aud the consequent necessity 
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of parting from his Indian spouse, his claiming the child which 
had been the fruit of their union, and the thrilling proofs of the 
struggle, that ensued hetween wounded love and maternal affee- 
tion, afford the: materials for a fine, as they appear to yield for a 
faithful and natural picture of the operation of unsophisticated 
passions. The whole story is finely characteristic of the manners 
en both parts, and reflects as much honor upon the Indian wife 
and mother, as it does shame and contempt on the base and cold 
blooded perfidy of the American husband, 

In all the Indian tribes, they have contrived to emulate the 
most polished and civilized people, in the extent of prostitution prac- 
tised among them; and the degraded beings, who practise these 
detestable vices, hold the same estimation. But, taking into view 
the position of their females, so often alone in the solitude of the 
desert, the smallness of the numbers of their societies, and the di- 
minished influence of public opinion, that results from it, and that 
they have no other laws, than vague opinion, and no religion, that 
operates any moral restraint,—the state of morals, in regard to the 
intercourse between the sexes, is far better, than could be reasona- 
bly expected. It is matter of admiration, that the vices of licen- 
tiousness do nof prevail among them to a much greater extent, than 
among the whites. We have been astonished at witnessing so 
much decorum and restraint among them. We feel constrained, 
too, to place this decorum of intercourse among themselves, and 
that surprising delicacy, with which they deport themselves to- 
wards white females that fall into their power, to a more honorable 
source, than the destitution of passions. ‘They have always ap- 
peared to us to be precisely on a footing with untrained people 
of our own race, in regard to passions; and to differ anly in a more 
chastened, and vigorous, and effectual restraint of them. 

There are different standards of morals among them, as among 
the white nations. With some tribes adultery is a venial offence, 
and in others it is punished with mutilation, death, or an infliction, 
too horrible to name. The instance of a young squaw, who is a 
mother before marriage, is a very uncommon occurrence; nor have 
we any faith in the vulgar opinion of their adroitness in procuring 
abortion. 

The modes of completing the marriage obligation are as vari- 
eus, as among the different white nations. If there be any. preva- 
lent custom among the tribes, it is, that the parents manage the 
matter, and the young warrior, without any trouble of courtship, 
finds the squaw, elected by his parents as his bride, sitting in the 
morning in his quarters, with whatever she is expected to bring, 
as dowry, removed with her. It sometimes, but not often happens, 
that he enters his dissent, and she returns with her baggage to her 
mother. It is an universal custom, to marry as many wives as the 
warrior or hunter pleases. ‘This is an affair accurately prescribed 
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by custom. Ifa young hunter has been for a length of time very 
successful in hunting, like a rich Turk, he is authorized by opinion 
to take as many wives, as he has proved himself able to maintain. 
Jealousy, in this case and in all others, shows itself in the same 
forms, which it would naturally assume among our own people. In 
Long’ s first expedition, we have an amusing account of the manner 
in which a wife deports herself, when her husband happens to 
manifest a greater fondness for a rival wife. Sometimes the fa- 
vorite, to avoid her tongue, teeth and nails, flies with her husband 
to the campaign, or hunt. At others, in dread of her life, she re- 
turns to her parents. When the two wives quarrel, whatever be 
the taciturnity of the husband, there is no want of words between 
the wives. The husband, squat on his hams, with his pipe in his 
mouth, his head half covered, and his eyes apparently half closed, 

affects to be dozing, while they rate each other. If the contest a 
words proceeds to blows, as is often the case, he arises with the 
stern air of a judge,and parts them with a manner, that sufficiently 
indicates which is the favorite. The wives, thenceforward, find 
the lodge too narrow for both to inhabit together. The husband 
spends his time, perhaps, in equal portions between them. But if 
he happen to spend more of his time with the one, than the other, 
when he returns to the neglected wife, she manifests her feelings 
in reference to the case by kicking his dog, throwing his food on 
the ground, and letting him with great frankness and plainness of 
speech, into her thoughts of him and his favorite. The more the 
history of our species is studied, the more clearly it is found, that 
the human heart is every white the same. 

It is beyond all question, that some of the tribes occasionally 
practise cannibalism even now, and that before our hemisphere was 
visited by the whites, it was a custom very generally, if not universal- 
ly, prevalent among them. The influence of the horror, with which 
this practice is regarded by the whites, has imperceptibly made its 
way among them; and little as they are disposed to confess,that they 
are swayed by our opinions, the earnestness with which they deny 
the existence of such a custom in their tribes at present, and with 
which they attempt to vindicate their ancestors from the charge, i is 
an incontestable admission of the influence, which our opinions ex- 
ercise over them. 

It would extend these remarks farther than our purpose, to 
give extensive and general details of Indian manners and modes of 
life. An important era with the youth of all the tribes, is that, 
when they pass from the age of minority to the duties and estima- 
tion of warriors and hunters. This era is celebrated with great 
solemnity. It is well known, that hunting is the serions business, 
and war the grand distraction and amusement of their lives. The 
manner in which they conduct these pursuits, is sufficiently well 
known. Their modes of constructing their habitations vary, ac- 
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cording as they dwell in a country of forests, or prairiés, in a 
northern or southern climate. Although in the very few instances, 
in which they have become cultivators in good earnest, they may 
have constructed good houses, the far greater portion aspire to 
nothing beyond the frailest and rudest cabin. Yet in the con- 
struction of these, there are the same differences, as are seen in 
the cabins of the backwoods’ men. While most are extremely rude, 
here and there one is found, framed with persevering reference to 
comfort and utility. The same differences are visible in the in- 
ternal arrangement and keeping of the cabin. In most instances 
the interior is filthy, smoky and uncomfortable, beyond the endu- 
rance of any, but a savage. We have been in others, where the 
neatly matted floor, or the earth covered with the fresh verdure 
of the palmetto, and the,meatness of all the accompaniments, gave 
the scene such an air of comfort, as created a train of pleasant 
associations with the place. 

Like all ignorant people, unable to trace the connexion between 
results and causes, they are, beyond all othef people, superstitious. 
It may be laid down, as an universal trait of Indian character, to 
be so. The warrior, who has braved death a thousand times, and 
in every form in the fury of battle, carries with him to the combat 
a little charmed bag of filthy and disgusting ingredients, in which 
he places no little reliance, as security against the balls and arrows, 
that are fired upon him. They are much addicted to faith in 
dreams. One of the dreamers—the day before alert, confident, 
intrepid—awakes the next morning, subdued and timid. He paints 

ne side of his face black. He subjects himself to the most rigor- 

us abstinence and fasting. Nothing can induce him to any indul- 
Fence, or even to taste food, until the interdict has passed away. 

e has dreamed an unfavorable dream. Such an astonishing 
hold have these dreams upon their mind, that it is a common case, 
that a warrior assumes the dress, the duties, the drudgery, and 
what is infinitely harder and more humiliating to an Indian, the 
future estimation and standing of a squaw, in consequence of one 
of these dreams. 

This strong tendency to superstition in an Indian mind fur- 
nishes a powerful inducement to ingenious and bold impostors 
among them, to assume the character of jugglers, quacks, medi- 
cine-men and prophets. Our country hada terrible proof of the 
efficacy of this assumption, in the case of the Shawnee prophet, 
and inferior men of the same character, during the late war. A 
chief among the savages of the Missouri exercised, through the 
influence of fear, a long and oppressive influence over Indians, b 
whom he was abhorred. He had a medicine-bag of terrible off. 
cacy, and his enemies fell on his right hand and on his left. It was 
a received opinion in his tribe, that his wish had a withering and 
fatal influence, on whomsoever it was directed. Death finally rid 
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his tribe of the monster, and his grand medicine was found to bé 
arsenic, which he had purchased of the traders. 

Every thing aniong them, of great efficacy and power, that is 
inexplicable, is a * medicine, and ‘ mediciné-men’ have the next 
degree of consideration to chiefs and noted warriors. We havé 
conversed with Indians, who were cleatly atheists, and treated as 
fabulous, all notions of the immortality of the soul, and defended 
their opinién’ with as much ingenuity and acuteness, as low and 
abandoned white people, who profess to hold the same opinions. 
But in some shape or form, almost all savages admit the being of 
God, and the immortality of the soul. The ‘Great Spirit’ is 
ternied, in thany of their languages,‘ WancoNna, or Master of 
Life. Storm and thunder are manifestations of his wrath, and 
success in War and hunting, of his favo®.+ Some of the tribes, as 
the Osages, have forms of prayer, in the use of which they are 
regular and earnest, particularly, when starting on expeditions of 
hunting or War. Their prophets occasionally give out, that they 
have had visible communications with this Spirit, who has made 
himself sensibly manifest to them in the form of some bird or beast. 
They ivimediately paint their faces black, and observe great mys- 
tery on the oceasion. Thence they derive their claims to prophe- 
cy, and to be treated with the deference due to medicine-men. 

Their notions of the condition of departed spirits are such, as 
we might expect from their character and condition. In some dis- 
tant region of a southern temperature, they place the home of 
the worthy departed in the country of the ‘ brave and free’ spirits, 
Who pass to that land of game and good cheer over a bridge, scarces) 
ly wider than a hair, suspended over a deep gulf. Theyyaho have” 
hearts that are firm, feet that do not tremble, and unblenching 
countenarices, that is to say, who have been good warriors in life, 
a steadily and -. over the bridge; while the timid and trem- 

ling fall into the gulf below. They will sometimes talk of these 
matters with great earnestness and apparent conviction; but, we 
believe, of all people that have been known on the earth, their 
thoughts, hopes and fears dwell the least on any thing beyond this 
life. It appears inexplicable to them, that any part of their moral 
conduct here can have any bearing upon their condition hereafter. 
Of course, adult savages have too often been found hopeless sub- 
jects, upon whom to inculcate the pure and sublime truths of our 
gospel. The days of the Brainerds and Elliots are either gone by, 
or the southern and western savages are more hopeless subjects, 
than those of the north. They have certainly been found utterly 
destitute of the plastic docility of the Mexican and Peruvian In- 
dians! Charlevoix gave, as a characteristic trait of the Canadian 
and western savages of his day, one, that has been found equally 
applicable to those of the present time. They listen with appa- 
rent docility and attention to our expositions of our religion, our 
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faith and hopes, and assent to all; admitting, that this may all be 
true in relation to people of our race. But it is a deeply rooted 
impression, that they also have their creating and tutelar ‘Great 
Spirit.’ They relate in turn their own fables, their own dim and 
visionary notions of a God and hereafter, and exact the same 


docility and complaisance to their creed, which they yielded to 
ours. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. | 
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We shall give occasional sketches of the Natural History of 


the Mississippi valley. We commence with that of Witp Rice 
and the Reep Cane. 


Witp rice. Zizania aquatica, vel fatuis avena. By the French, 
fals avoines. By the Indians, menomence. -It is found in the greatest 
abundance on the marshy margins of the northern lakes, and in 
the plashy swamps on the upper courses of the Mississippi. It 
covers a vast extent of country in those regions. It is there, that 
the millions of migrating water-fowls fatten, before they take their 
autumnal migration to the south. It is there, too, that the northern 
savages, and the Canadian traders and hunters find their annual 
supplies of grain. But for this resource, they could hardly exist. 
It is a tall, tubular, reedy, and annual water plant, not unlike the 
bastard cane of the southern countries. It very accurately re- 
sembles the cane grass of the vast swamps and savanriahs on the 
gulf of Mexico. It springs up from all depths of water, from seven 
feet to one, where the bottom is soft and muddy. It rises from five 
to eight feet above the water. Its leaves and spikes, though much 
larger, in other respects resemble those of oats, from which the 
French have given it its name. When it is intended to be pre- 
served from the ravages of birds, that it may ripen for grain, the 
spikes are so bound together, that the water fowls cannot pull 
them down. At the time for gathering it, canoes are rowed among 
it. A blanket is spread upon the canoes, and the grain is beaten 
on to the blankets. It is, perhaps, of all the cerealia, except maize, 
the most prolific. Amidst all our eager, useful and multiplied 
agricultural researches and experiments, it is astonishing, that so 
far from any attention having been bestowed upon this interesting 
and valuable grain, its very existence is scarcely known, except in 
the country where it grows. The savages, Canadian hunters, the 
coureurs du bois, and a few people, accustomed to traverse the 
north western regions, are well acquainted with its appearance and 


its utility,as‘a supply of grain’ to whole regions. It surely ought 
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to be ascertained, if the drowned lands of the Atlantic country, 
and the immense marshes and stagnant lakes of the south, will 
grow it. It is an erroneous impression, that its existence is con- 
fined to the northern regions of this valley. It certainly grows in 
perfection in the lakes about Natchitoches, south of 32° and 
might, probably, be cultivated in all parts of the valley, and of the 
Atlantic country, where there are ponds and marshes, adapted to 
growing it. Though a hardy plant, it is subject to some of the 
accidents, that cause failure of the other grains. The grain has 
a long, slender hull, much resembling that of oats, except that it is 
longer and darker. In detaching this hull, the Indians use a pro- 
cess of drying, that, probably, in most instances, destroys its germie 
nating principle. Those who have found this grain unpleasant, 
have, probably, eaten it when smoked, or. badly prepared. Per- 
haps, too, there is the same difference in quality, as in other grain. 
That which we have eaten, was as white, as common rice. Pud- 
dings prepared from it, tasted to us, like those of sago. 


Cane. Arundo gigantea, vel myegia macrosperma. Some as- 
sert that the low, and what is called bastard cane, and the tall 
reed cane, are of the same species, and that the former differs from 
the latter only in want of luxuriance, size and height. Others, and 
it is the prevalent opinion, assert, that they are varieties. Every 
one has seen the larger reed cane, in the form in which it is used for 
angling rods. It grows on the lower courses of the Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Red river, and their waters, from fifteen to thirty feet in 
height. We have seen some in these fertile bottoms, that would al- 
most vie in size. withthe bamboo, The leaves are abundant, of a 
beautiful green, long, dagger shaped, and not unlike those of Egyp- 
tian millet, but narrower. It is marked off in equidistant joints, tu- 
bular, perfectly straight, and grows so thick, as to be almost a com- 
pact mass. ‘T’o us it is the richest looking vegetation, especially in 
winter, through which it retains a perfect verdure, that we have 
ever seen. The smallest sparrow would find it difficult to fly among 
it; and to see its ten thousand stems, rising apparently contiguous to 

each other, and to look at the impervious roof of verdure, which it 
forms on.its top, it has the aspect of being asolid layer of verdure. 
A man could not make three milesin a day, through a solid and un- 
broken cane brake. I[t is the chosen lair of bears and panthers, which 
break it down, and make their way into it, as a shelter from the 
elements and man. Thousands of the more delicate birds take 

refuge in these verdant asylums from the storms of winter. Its 
presence indicates a rich and dry soil above inundation. The 
ground is never in better preparation for maize, than immediately 
aftér this prodigious mass of vegetation is first cut down, and 
burned. When the cane has been cut, and is so dried, as that if 
will burn, it is an amusement of bigh holiday for the negroes to 
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fire a cane brake so prepared. The rarefied air in the hollow 
compartments of the canes bursts them with a report, not much 
inferior to that of a musket, and when the field is extensively fired, 
a noise ensues, like that of a conflicting army, in which innume- 
rable muskets are continually firing. 

There are different estimates of the duration of this beautiful 
vegetable, but it is generally supposed to have a life of five years; 
at the end of which period, if it has grown undisturbed, it produces 
a most abundant crop of seeds in heads very like those of broom- 
corn, The seeds are farinaceous; appear andtaste like wheat 
kernels, and are said to be not much inferior to that grain for bread, 
for which purpose the Indians, and in some cases the first settlers, 
have substituted it. No vegetation so impressively shows the exu- 
berant prodigality of nature, as a thick cane brake. No other 
affords so rich and perennial a range for cattle, sheep and horses. 
The butter, that is made from the cane pastures of this region, 
is of the finest quality and flavor. The seed easily vegetates 
in any rich soil. It rises from the ground like the rankest as- 
paragus, with a large and succulent stem. It grows six feet high, 
before the body loses this sueculency and tenderness, in hardening 
into wood. No vegetable or grass in the world, probably fur- 
nishes so rich and abundant a fodder of so rapid a growth. The 
quantity of seed, that could be obtained from an extensive cane 
brake in seed, would exceed any possible amount, that would be 
required in agriculture. It could not, indeed, arrive at seeding ma- 
turity in the northern latitudes. But the interchanges of all things 
of use in our country are se rapid and’ certain at present, that the 
seed could be obtained, cheaply, and with ease, anmually from the 
south. When we have seen the stems of this rich fodder, rising 
almost in a compact mat to the height of four feet in a few weeks, 
after the old cane had been burned away, when we have calcu- 
lated, what an amount of it might be raised on a single acre, if 
has a thousand times occurred to us, to wish, that the cultivation 
might be tried, as a fodder, at the north. In our view, it were 
well worthy an experiment, to sow it annually in regions of a lati- 
tude too northern, for it to survive the winter. Kentucky wag 
once, as is well known, almost a solid cane brake. There can be 
no doubt, that it would grow as rapidly in New York, or Massa- 
chusetts, in the intervals between the frosts, as it does in Lou 
islana. 
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POETICAL. 


THE FEAST OF BOOTHS. 


‘Go forth unto the mount, and fetch olive branches, and pine branches, and myrtle branches, and 
palm branches, and branches of thick trees, as it is written.’ 
Nehemiah, chap. viii. verse 15. 





Judea’s captives had return’d in joy 
From the far plains of Babylon; had pass’d 

Euphrates’ sweeping flood ; escap’d their foes 

Of nameless tribes, that dwelt for war, or chase, 

On plains, or snowy mountains, on their way. 

Oppress’d, in danger, bunger, sorrow, toil, 

Full many hoary heads, and babes, and sick, 

Way-worn, had fall’n upon the pagan hills. 

The weary remnant, often in despair, 

Renounc’d the hope to see again the land, 

Where they first tasted life. Long months elaps’d, 

Or ere they saw from far the verdant heights 

Of Zion. °*Twas the hour of morning prayer. 

The orient mists dispersed at early dawn, 

And the green hills stood forth in light; above 

Their summits, proud in ruins, tower’d 

The temple’s spires, all glittering in the sun. 

Lamentings loud, and cries of grief and joy, 

Burst at the view. The fair-haired young, 

Around their parents crowding, wip’d away . 
Their tears, asking with eager questionings, 

Which were the places of the well remember’d names, 

That in their ears, from infancy, had rung, 

As ‘household words.’ They, who have strayed from home, 
Beyond the seas in slavery, toil and want, 

Their hearts still yearning for the father-land, 

Who have returned in age to find the graves 

Of their forefathers, and to choose their own, 

May image what these hoary parents felt, 





The Feast of Booths. 


As, naming objects rising from the mists, 

Some near at hand—some fading in the blue. 

A thousand tender thoughts of grief and joy 
Rushed forth from memory’s cells. The day 

Of woe returned; when quenched in dust and blood, 
The sacred city ef Jehovah’s name 

Had fallen; when son, and sire, and babe, were slain; 
A host of trembling innocents, eld men, 

And maidens, by the insulting foe, like herds, 

Led down to Babylon; their daughters fair 

By tyrants spar’d for toil, and tears, and lust; 
Their sons bow’d down with burdens in the streets; 
The shorn and shrinking Levite, dragg’d to taste 
The idol hecatomb, or die; the day, 

When by the streams of Babylon their tears 

Of bondage mingled with the wave, at call 

By scoffing foes for Zion’s sabbath-songs. 

Such thoughts, as tempest-driven clouds return 
After the rain, sail’d o’er their minds at view 

Of fields around all waste; the shepherd’s cot 

In ruins; brambles, thorns, unsightly weeds, 

In rank luxuriance half concealing bones ; 

The quenched brands and mouldering remains 

Of what had been their country; and the walls 
Of Zion broken down at intervals; 

The hallow’d temple of the Living God 

Profan’d with frequent skeletons; its gates 

All barr’d with broken columns fallen; the veil, 
Which screen’d the Name Ineffable, all torn; 

The galleries of anthems crushed, and strew’d 
With fragments of their organs scatter’d round. 
While from the walls, far in the waste, were seen, 
Like covert tigers, crouching for their prey, 

The watching pagan foe. But twas the place, 

By distance, time and sorrow doubly dear 

To memory by nameless ties; the place, 

Where slept their ancestors; their ancient home; 
The land of worship, festival and song, 

Where God had often bar’d his outstretch’d arm, 
Or shone in glory o’er the cherubim. 
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The Feast of Booths. 


All, that ean melt, or nerve the heart; conspir’d 
To urge the task, to build these wastes anew. 
In strains prophetic, too, the man of God, 
Who safely led them from the distant land 
Of bondage, comforted, sustain’d anc cheer’d 
Them to the toil. Some burdens bare in haste; 
Some, reeking, roll’d the stones to build the wall; 
And some in panoply were clad, and steel, 
For scoffing foes prepar’d, that cower’d without. 
The task was painfal, long, exhausting, full 
Of toil and danger mingled; and full oft 
The foe’s blaspheming shouts were heard abroad, , 
And prophets croaking ruin to the work within. 
But the work prosper’d. Israel’s God had will’d 
The walls to rise; His temple’s hallowed courts 
Again to echo with the song of praise. 
The task at length was clos’d. The priest had stood 
Beside the smoking altar, and a few 
Maidens and Levites gray had pour’d once more 
Alternate anthems to the Lord of Hosts. 
The skulking foe had fled th’ adjoining waste, 
The husbandman went singing to his fields. 
The year had circled round; the hills were green 
With summer’s glory. The glad festival 
Of booths was come. In sacred vestments clad, 
The law’s dread scroll borne in his hands, 
Forth came the pontiff-seer; and, as he came, 
Loud acclamations, like the rushing sound 
Of many waters, greeted him. He said, 
‘ The Lord in mercy turns again this day 
* The state of our captivity, and here 
* Tis written, pluck the olive branch; rejoice; 
* And dwell in booths. Send portions to the poor; 
‘ And let no serrow mar the hallow’d feast.’ 
He said. The temple organ peal’d within : 
And joyous shouts of praise, with one acclaim, 
Rose to the sky; and as the shouting ceas’d, 
This vocal chorus fill’d the solemn pause : 

*Go forth to the mount. Bring the olive branch home.’ 
Forthwith they scatter’d on the hills with songs; 








The Feast of Booths. 

















Matrons, and conscious maids, and by their side 

Their lovers, fondly asking leave to climb 

The smooth and branchless shafts of towering palms, 

To the green cones, which crown’d their summits’ height. 
By pride and love impell’d, the agile youths | 

In rival daring sprang aloft, while shrieks 

Of fear and Jove, and looks intense arose 

From the fair ones below. The trees around 

Soon rear’d their naked stems. Adown the streets 

Were bowers, and Israel’s remnant dwelt in booths. 

Within were dewy fragrance, songs and joy. 

The damsels’ heads were crown’d with flowers. E’en babes 
Reach’d forth their little hands to pluck the leaves; 

And when the still, cool hour of evening came, 

Before the bowers a line of brilliant fires, 

With fragrant cedar kindled, blaz’d, and hymas 

Of praise to God in one loud anthem rose. 























O magnify our father’s God, 
Who signs and wonders wrought in power, 

In Egypt and the fields of Zoan. 

He led his people through the depths, . 
And whelm’d their foes beneath the wave. 
Their course he guided from a cloud 

O’er trackless sands by day; by night 

His fiery pillar mark’d their path. 

When on the drear and burning waste’ 

They thirsted, gushing streams from forth 

The smitten rock flow’d copiously. 

And when they hunger’d, murmuring, 

And tempted God for lust, then quails, 

Borne on the southern breeze, were seen, 

All fearless, lighting in the camp; 

And manna, angels’ food, distill’d 

From heaven. While, thankless, they devour’d 
The dainty meat, his wrath smote down 

The stoutest of their warrior-sons. 

But still, as tears of penitence 

Form’d in their eyes, his hand was stay’d. 

tn their sojourn of forty years, | 


The Feast of Booths. 


As through the wilderness they marched, 
Their vestments failed not; their feet 
Unharmed trode the flinty path. 

He clear’d their course through Jordan, while 
The refluent stream rose, as a wall. 

He swept the heathens from their path, 
And with red lightnings scorch’d their rear. 
The sun stood still in Ajalon, 

To light their vengeance on their foe. 
This land of hills and springs, with milk 
And honey flowing, measured out 

By lot, he gave, their heritage. 

But ah! the thoughtless, thankless race, 
Hard hearted and stiff necked, soon 
Forgat in ease their father’s God. 

But never cries of penitence 

Unheeded met his gracious ear. 

We wandered after other gods, 

And lusted for the bloody rites 

Of idols, midst the hills and groves. 

Our land was deeply smitten, we, 

In bitter bondage far away, 

Have cried from the depths to heaven. 
Return’d, we sing his truth and power, 
And praise the high and holy name 

Of Him, whose mercies aye endure. 
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The sixth chapter commences with a sketch of the history of 
the European colonies in America. There are but three con- 
siderable powers, that hold colonies at present in our continent—. 
Great Britain, Spain and Russia. Of the colony of the latter col- 
lossal power, impending the north western limits of our vast terri- 
tory, the author says nothing.. It can neither be flattering to the 
national pride of Great Britain, nor tend to foster:and strengthen 
her amicable relations with us, which, we must be suflieiently 
aware, are only the result of necessity, to have a learned diplo- 
matist and statesman thus publicly predict, that her colonies over ~ 
the globe will soon throw off her authority, as we did. It seems to 
us, too, altogether premature, to discuss the question, whether in 
this case the Canadas will set up for themselves, or become a part 
of our confederacy ? 

We are in accordance with him in thinking, that Cuba must 
soon shake off the feeble and nominal ties, that still bind her to 
Spain. We pretend to none of the scruples of the author in regard 
to the question, to what power in such case Cuba ought to belong. 
If Florida was necessary to the arrondisement and safety of our ter- 
ritory, this extensive and fertile island is a thousand times more so. 
Stretching round in front of our entire south western shore, it holds 
the keys of the whole valley of the Mississippi. It has long been 
a den of pirates, or the cowardly coadjutor of pirates, sharing in 
their plunder, and shrinking from their dangers. lt would be hor- 
rible to call over the scroll of names of brave sailors, or inoffensive 
passengers from our shores, whose bodies have fed the fishes of the 
gulf, in consequence of the connivance of the authorities of Cuba 
with the pirates, At least this island ought not, in any case, to be 
suffered to belong to any other power, if not to us. Colonial, or in- 
dependent, its authorities ought to be called to a severe reckon- 
ing, for what they have already done. 

From Cuba the transition is natural to Hayti, which sustains 
a questionable relation, equally disgraceful to both parties, to 
France. This island suggests to him a new train of thought. He 
says, ‘the example of this island has been, upon the whole, of a 
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in regard to the capacity of the black race for self-government, 
and the arts and habits of vill Ze a life.” It would be an invidious, 
but a very easy task, to show the utter fallacy of any general con- 
clusions, in regard to the intellectual capacities of the blacks, drawn 
from these premises, which have been so often and so triumphantly 
brought forward in this case. If wisdom were either bliss, or 
goodness, we would still more earnestly, than now, desire, that all 
the blacks were intelligent, and capable of se l-government. — 
We can not doubt, that there are intelligent blacks. Paul Cuffee 
was certainly such. Providence sometimes raises up a gifted mind 
amoug the nalives of Nova Zembla, or New Holland. Those 
who are experimentally acquainted with the black race, know, 
that with precisely the same rearing, there is a great difference in 
common between the capacity of blacks and mulattoes. ‘There 
are, it appears, enough intelligent men, probably, for the most 
part, of the latter class, in that island, to manage its concerns 
wisely. It is some proof of the wisdom of the mass of the people, 
that they stand back, and let those of their’number, that are com- 
peient, come forward in bold relief, as representatives of the rest. 
By the author’s reasoning, in case of a successful insurrection in 
South Carolina, Georgia, or Louisiana, the negroes there might 
be proved intelligent. We have no doubt, that yellow overseers 
would be found among them, capable of handling the dagger and 
the rifle, and of drafting impressive and able bulletins. 

The whole of the long dissertation, that follows, may be good 
evidence of the author’s philanthropy, and kind feelings; but we 
confess our opinion, that if all the remainder of this chapter had 
been struck out of the book, the loss would have occasioned no 
diminution of respect for his reasoning powers. He sets out with 
the position, ‘that the blacks have not only a fair claim to be con- 
sidered, as naturally equal to men of any other color, but are even 
not without some plausible pretensions to a claim of superiority! 
This is in truth to cap the climax of zeal, and to go beyond the 
famous knight of La Mancha, in setting forth the pretentions of his 
favorites. Barbarous Greece and Rome, he continues to inform 
us, were enlightened ‘from the midst of this very woolly-haired, 
flat-nosed, thick-lipped, coal-black race, which some men have sta- 
tioned intermediate between men and monkies. To prove all this, 
we have a great deal of ancient classical learning brought forward. 
All the master spirits of old time, we learn, by an enumeration of 
their great names, not excepting even Moses, imbibed their learn- 
ing from the Rgvpti an fountains; and Herodotus tells us, ‘that 
Kg eypt was peopled in his time by a black race with woolly hair.’ 
Not to mention, that Herodotus is a historian much more in repute 
for his antiquity and fine writing, than for his discrimination and 
credibility, suppose the same He rodot us, or Pythagoras, according 
to his doctrine of transmigration, should return to our earth, visil 
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Louisiana, and leave it on record, that he found the country in- 
habited by a majority of black, thick- lipped and woolly-haired 
people. Would it be good reason for a future historian to infer, 
that Mr. Hull’s and Mr. Holley’s pupils derived their instruction 
from negroes? Homer is adduced, too, in proof, that it is a moot 
point, whether the famous black prince Memnon, that served at the 
siege of ‘Troy was a Babylonian, or an Ethiopian; in other words, 
a Negro; for with the author, the latter term seems to be a synon- 
yme with the former. From another passage in Homer it is quoted, 
‘that Jupiter set out with the other gods, to feast with the excellent 
Ethiopians.’ This gentleman, so ‘thoroughly versed in classical 
learning, does not need to be told, that Mr. Bryant, the greatest 
mythologist and classical scholar of his age, has undertaken to 
prove, that no such city as Troy ever exis sted. Homer, quoted 
simply as a poct, is high and p aramount authority. But who would 
have thought of quoting him in testimony, that negroes in his day 
were more intelligent than white people? He rodotus is even call- 
ed up a second time, to prove, that the Ethiopians lived longer 
lives, and were more intelligent and respectable than any other 
people, in the estimation of his age. 

We should not have paused so long on this chapter, in which 
the author displays such extensive reading, and so much misapplied 
learning, were it not our deliberate conviction, that the great cause 
of humanity, in relation to the blacks, will be in no wise more ad- 
vanced, by raising our estimation of them too high, than it would 
in sinking it too low. No cause, in these days, will ever prosper 
long, except by being based on the naked fact of things, as they 
exist. The blacks, meaning by that term the negroes, are an ami- 
able people. They have an ardent temperament, and strong, 
quick and transient affections. They have keen, but not durable 
sensibilities. They are so constituted, as to be, probably, physi- 
cally happier, than the whites, and they are equally candidates for 
the higher enjoyments of immortality. All this they can be, with- 
out being naturally as intelligent. There are some millions of 
white people in the United States, who could not write such a book 
as ‘America, and perhaps very few, who could do it. What then? 
Does this diminish their happiness or respectability? They have 
their homes, their circles, their domestic sympathies, their resorts, 
where they claim and receive all the consideration and respect, 
which is necessary to their happiness. It is idle to undertake to 
prove, that all races and all men are alike by nature, and that the 
immense differences, which we see, are the result of training, disci- 
pline and education. It is preposterous to tell us, that ail men, by 
education, may become equal in intellectual improvement. Ifthere 
are great differences in individuals, , by a parity of reason we might 
infer, that there would be in races. We suspect,’the author is as 
fully aware of the truth of the first of these propositions, as any 
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other man. An intelligent school master has not been in a new 
school two days, before he has mentally selected the heavy from 
the intelligent among his pupils; the malleable from the unmallea- 
ble. Who, that walks the streets of a city, and looks upon the 
children beside the doors, does not instantly remark some dull coun- 
tenances, and some sparkling ones, some with heavy eyes, and some 
with those, with which he instantly falls in love; some heads, we 
are not ph renologists! moulded for intelligence, and some bullet- 
heads, that a school master would not be willing to receive the 
owners as pupils? These are nature’s differences, that no one can 
alter. Who will believe, that the Germans, or “he Spanish, are 
like the French, or the Bostonians like the stupid, chunky Esqui- 
maux? Who will believe, that a given number of Corgo children 
would be likely to advance the fame of the Polytechnique school 
of Paris, or ours of West Point? And yet the author considers the 
man both foolish and arrogant, who will not admit all these points. 
The perfect, natural, intellectual equality of the races, may be ‘a 
good enough subject, upon which to vapour rhetorical flourish. 
But apart from this, who does not know, that there are radical, es- 
sential, physical and intellectual diflerences between whole races? 
Nor does it more impeach the impartiality of providence that it is 
so, than that there should be differences between individuals. He, 
who denies the fact, runs in the face of the common sense of man- 
kind. We pretend not to say, that these differences may not have 
Originally resulted from climate, condition and modes of life. But 
we aflirm that they exist, and that if they have resulted from these 
causes, they have been the stubborn growth of generations, and 
that it will, in all probability, require as many generations to wear 
them out, as it did to create them. 

The grand fallacy of the author’s argument through this chap- 
ter, and it is a most palpable one, is the confounding black people, 
whether Asiatics, Africans, or, as he calls them, Ethiopians, with 
negroes. We have seen two or three of the interesting descendants 
of that colony, from the Grecian islands, that was settled at Biloxi 
bay, in the culf of Mexico. They were Egyptians by birth, and 
guile as black as negroes. But their countenances, forms, and the 
structure of their heads, were as easily distinguishable from the ne- 
groes beside them, as the city belle from the negress that attends 
her. We very much question, whether the Egyptians, from whom 
Plato, and Pythagoras, ard Moses, and the gymnosophists, derived 
their wisdom, ‘had curly hair, thick lips and negro heads,’ in other 
words were negroes. The Arabians are black, or dark, with the 
finest heads, eyes and expression in the world. The Hindoos are 
dark, and some of them black, with countenances perfectly Italian. 
The triumphal ode of the Sheik of Bornou is a very pretty ode for 
an African prince, and, if his ode, must of course have been written, 
or at least composed, by himself! Boo Khaloom was, no doubt, a 
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fine fellow; but it is no part of their merit, that they both had, in 
all probability , great numbers of negro slaves, perfectly ona footing 
with those of our southern states. ‘These odes make just as much 
in favor of the intellect of the negroes there, as a handsome fourth 
of July ode would, written in Georgia or Louisiana, for our ne- 
roes. 

: The author triumphantly proves, by all this learning and re- 
search, what nobody was ever so stupid as to deny, that people 
with dark and even black skins have been found as intelligent, as 
those with white. Africa and-Asia are continents, in which there 
are far greater diversities of form and countenance, than in the other 
quarters of the globe. It is rather an unfortunate classification, to 
give them all the general term of negroes. That such was his in- 
tention, we infer, from his predicating his argument, from the com- 
mencement, upon the black population of Hayti, which was de- 
scended neither from the Arabians, nor the Egyptians, nor the Asia- 
tics, but from the negroes of the slave coast of Guinea. No people 
could be more unmixed in their origin. They are an unfortunate, 
much injured, amiable, simple, laughing, dancing, good natured, 
oppressed people, over all the globe. ‘They have always been this 
unique and enslaved people, from the time of Herodotus to the 
present day. We have no doubt that they prepared the baths, and 
perfumed the beards, and blacked the sandals of Plato and Pytha- 
goras, and made a cringing bow of thanks for the lean donative, 
which these literati were able to afford them. No question, that 
they handed the wine cup to the Sheik of Bornou and the bard of 
Boo Khaloom, which inspired their happy odes and dilthyrambies. 
it is their very simplicity, and want of firm and intellectual cha- 
racter, their infantine and volatile natures, that has made them 
slaves in all time, and over all the globe. 

Is this a reason for continuing to hold them in ignorance and 
vassalage? So far from it, that it ought to call out our best sympa- 
thies in favor of a simple, amiable and oppressed people, and nerve 
our earnest exertions to offer them the enlightened aid of humanity. 
But we conceive, this can only be effectually rendered by a full 
survey of the premises, and an accurate knowledge of their cha- 
racter and condition. ‘The mental physician must fully understand 
the case of his patient, to apply an adequate remedy. Change 
their condition. Give them instruction, as fast as they can receive 
it. Place themin positions to inspire self respect, and reverse the 
operations of condition and time, and let as short an era as possible, 
restore them the plunder of ages. 

This seems to have been one of the grand objects of the colo- 
nization society, to which we are as decidedly friendly, as the au- 
thor seems to be opposed. We shall not, however, vex the ques- 
tion of the merits of this society anew, in this place. We have 
already heard enough upon the subject in this city. We shall 
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simply remark, that we can never hope to raise the moral and in- 
tellectual condition of the blacks, until we can inspire them with 
self respect. This we can never do, while we continue to regard 
them as an inferior and degraded race. Philosopher, as the au- 
thor shows himself to be, he can hardly imagine a period so remote 
in the fature, when he would not recoil from the idea, that any of 
his posterity would contract domestic affinities with them, as much 
as he would from such a relation at present. As long as there is 
ja the hearts of the whites, a dee ‘p and uneradicable feeling of su 
periority over this race, so long it is.impossible, that they can ever 
acquire among us, ihat self respect, which is indispensable to raise 
them from their present degraded moral and intellectual condition. 
If the colonization society be founded on wise and practicable prin- 
ciples, its present inefficiency to carry off the surplus population of 
the free blacks, is no reason why it should be decried and aban- 
doned; but is very good reason, why it should be strengthened to 
the point, thatit may attain the necessary efficiency. We care not, 
whether they return to the land of their forefathers, to pluck ba- 
nanas and pine apples, under the shade of palm trees; or whether 
they turn their sable faces towards the setting sun, and fix at the 
bases of the rocky mountains. ‘They must be by themselves, and 
have an undisputed numerical superiority. Then, when a fine 
looking white man shall happen to sojourn among them, they will 
feel, as well as say, what the African negroes said of Park, what 
a handsome man he would be, if he were only black! 

We shall have space only to glance at the remaining chapters of 
the book; and we shall the less regret the necessity of being thus 
brief, because they turn upon points of political discussion, with 
which most of the readers of newspapers are familiar. In the sev- 
enth chapter we are informed, that the continent of Europe, sup- 
posed to be represented by the ‘Holy Alliance, is in a state either 
of actual or virtual hostility with the continent of America. He 
gives us a long, and yet sufficiently amusing extract from the *Quo- 
tidienne, the ministerial and ultra royal paper of Paris,in which we 
have a most curious compend of the thoughts, fecligs and reason. 
ings of the ‘legitimates,’ in reference to the part which the United 
States and Great Britain have taken in the recognition of the Spa- 
nish American republics. The author proceeds to intimate a 
knowledge of propositions, made by the continental powers to lord 
Castlereagh, to join them in the attempt to subdue Spanish Ame- 
rica for them, with a conditional obligation, afterwards to aid his 
government to reconquer the United States. It was a project too 
bold, too much in the face of public opinion in Great Britian, and 
was not even entertained by that ‘legitimate’ minister. Mr. Can-, 
ning would be still less inclined to such a project, and there is no 
danger, that any subsequent ministry will ever be found so mad, as 
fo think of aiding such views. He advances to a more full devel- 
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opement of the position, laid down at the commencement of the 
book, that England and America are united by the indissoluble ties 
of mutual interest. Excluded from the counsels and the markets 
of the continent, Britain must henceforward look to the rapidly ad- 
vancing population of the new world, especially to the Spanish re- 
publics in it, for a new theatre of influence and display, and a new 
mart for her immense manufactures. 

By a very handsome passing glance at the Greek cause, the 
author arrives, towards the close of this chapter, at the considera- 
tion of neutral maratime rights. If we understand him, the pro- 
position, that follows, is his own invention, aid the fruit of his own 
proper thoughts. It is in brief, that belligerents should sanction 
the same rights in regard to private property on the high seas, that 
they do upon land, viz. that it should be sacred from capture under 
any pretext, either by privateers or national ships. By an allowa- 
ble and amiable complacency, we hear from him, that he has 
from the highest authority, that his views of this subject had been 
taken into deliberation by President Monroe, and urged upon the 
British government. Some difliculties were started, it appears, in 
the way of carrying it into complete effect. We bave no doubt, 


when the ‘peace society’ shall have persuaded all the powers of 


the earth, to turn their swords and spears into plow shares and 
pruning hooks, that Great Britain, in case of a maratime war with 
us, will also cause every ove of her thousand ships and picka- 
roons sacredly to respect all our private property found on the 
ocean. 

The eighth chapter is a very interesting and important one. It 
appears to us to be fraught with sound and interesting political in- 
formation. We wish it were accessible to every one of our read- 
ers. It is impossible for us to do it any justice in the abridgement. 
{t treats upon the international relations of the two Americas. It 
places the rise, progress and termination of the deliberations of our 
government, touching the recognition of the Spanish American re- 
publics, in a very clear and striking point of view. The recogni- 
tion was long and wisely deliberated, and gloriously, nobly and 
proudly settled by congress and president Monroe. The United 
States, ‘taking counsel from their duties, rather than their fears,’ 
then proclaimed to the satraps of the continent of Europe, with 
their three million legitimate bayonets, that America, from Nova 
Zembla to Cape Horn, was ‘the home of the free,’ and would allow 
no more colonies, and no more foreign interference i in her govern- 
ments. ‘The author, then in Europe, had a fine chance to remark 
the writhings of hatred, aversion and horror, poorly disguised under 
the affectation of contempt, with which this act was regarded by 
the continental powers. It was, indeed, a bold and a strong mea- 
sure, but it effectually settled the business, and forever barred this 
half of the globe from the officious interference of the little nooke 
of kurope in its destinies. 
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The author avows himself decidedly the friend of the Panama 
thission, and asserts, that to prove it wrong to have been represent- 
ed in the congress there, is to prove the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish American republics wrong; the decla- 
ration of president Monroe wrong; and all our subsequent negocia- 
tions upon the subject wrong. 

The next chapter touches eloquently upon the fiftieth anniver- 
sary, and the ‘affecting coincidence,’ which will render that day an 
era in the annals of freedom, to the remotest period of time. Af 
fectionate and well sketched notices of the two departed sages and 
legislators are given, and as he closes that of the former, he ve 
happily remarks, ‘that such a departure should hardly be called 
death, but rather a joyful termination of life. Hoc est ntmirum ma- 
gis feliciter de vita migrare quam mori.’ 

The chapter closes with the recommendation to purchase the 
estate of Mount Vernon, as national property, for the use of the 
people. In a moment of pleasant reverie, no doubt, he has sketch- 
ed a very handsome poetico-political garden, to be formed out of 
these grounds. In view of this political Eden, he would have the 
passing ships, as they mount or descend the Patomac, strike their 
sails, as the mariners of Athens used to do, when they entered the 
Pireus. He undertakes the formidable business of comparison 
and selection, from which most other writers would lave shrunk, 
and designates, by name, the statues that ought to be placed in 
these grounds, and the points which they ought tooccupy. Here 
he would have public shows and games, for several days, in short 
a kind of Olympic games, and that the 22d of February celebrated 
here, should be a kind of counterpart to the fourth of July. All 
this business seems to have been splendidly painted on the retina 
of his mind’s eye. 

The book closes with considering the future prospects of Ame- 
rica, and its influence on the fortunes of the world. After some 
desultory remarks, he comes to the important consideration of our 
unprecedented increase of population. He hardly needed to com- 
bat the idea of Mr. Malthus, ‘that increase of population is a na- 
tional misfortune.’ Discussions of the theory of population we 
conceive to be rather curious than useful. Give the people free- 
dom, good laws, and good land, and they will best settle the theory 
of population in fact, while theorists are dreaming over it in their 
closets. Our government and our country, according to the au- 
thor,combine all the elements of increase in numbers, in power and 
in future grandeur, and we must become, at no distant period, a 
more populous, powerful and wealthy community, than any the 
world has yet seen. If the progress of our prosperity is not ar- 
rested, he supposes, that our country will contain, at the end of the 
present century, 80 millions, and by the middle of the next 300 
millions of inhabitants. The physical sciences will be improved 
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to a degree at present inconceivable. Inventions in labor-saving 
machinery, in the application of steam, in medicine, in xrostation, 
in morals, and in every thing relating to the well being of man, 
will advance in a ratio still greater than that of the population. 
The importance of the improvements, that are made every year, 
proves that the field of further capability is by no means travelled 
over. He inquires, what effects these improvements and this pro- 
gress of knowledge will have upon religion, and whether it is pro- 
bable, that some one of the existing sects, or some new one com- 
bined from them, may not become universal? We much fear that, 
upon this point, the world will dispute on to the end of the chapter. 
It does not admit of a question, in our mind, that the world will, on 
the whole, become happicr as it becomes wiser. 

‘The favorable operation of such a state of things upon character and mo- 
rals, hardly need to be described. Man, under these circumstances, ceases to 
be a mechanical tool or a beast of burden, and takes his proper rank in the 
world as a moral and rational being. His faculties are exercised, his heart is 
enlarged, and his spirit gladdened and refreshed. The good principle of his 
nature is developed, aud the evil ate kept incheck. He is in short, according 
to the measure of his capacity as an imperfect creature, virtuous and happy. I 
am no believer, as I have declared above, in earthly Utopias or in the entire ex- 
tirpation of misery and vice. I know, we all know by fatal experience, the 
frailty of our constitution; and there seen.s to be no more reason to hope that 
we shall ever be absolutely good and perfectly happy in this world, than therg 
is to fear that we shal] ever be completely vicious and miserable. But I see no 
ground for assuming the present state of civilization in Europe or America, as 
the ne plus ultra of our possible attainments, rather than that of China or New 
Holland. We find the different branches ef the human family, according to the 
circumstances in which they are placed, exhibiting the most various and oppo- 
site characters; and if the situation of the United States be as much more favor- 
able than that of most other communities of ancient and modern times, as I 
have been led to believe and represent it, 1 can imagine no cause why they may 
net attain a height of civilization, or in other words, a degree of wealth, know- 
ledge, virtue, aud happiness, as much above that of the present population of 
Europe and America, as the latter is above that of the degenerate tribes of Africa, 
or the Kanzas and Omawhaws of our own continent.’ ’ 


What effect this order of things will have upon the ornamental 
and fine arts, is matter of conjecture. He thinks, however, that 
their advance will be co-ordinate with the general improvement. 
Monarchy has been supposed to be the proper garden of the fine 
arts, and republics have been considered unfavorable to their 
growth. The author thinks otherwise, and that the rapturous and 
sympathetic applauses of a whole intelligent people, will be a high- 
er incentive to talent, than any munificence of a monarch, or a Me- 
cenas. Most of his readers will rise from his splendid anticipations, 
regretting that at the end of 50 years few of them will be there te 
see! 
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In dismissing the subject, the author disclaims Utopian dreams, 
although he seems to think he may be charged with having enter- 
tained them. 


‘If I have represented the government as occupying a lofty station among 
the leading powers of the world, it has been with a view of impressing upon the 
minds of our rulers and of the nation, the deep responsibility under which they 
act, in consequence of the immense influence, which is necessarily attached to 
their position, and which they must exercise even in refusing to exercise it. Ifl 
have presented a flattering image of our present situation and future prospects, 
it has been for the purpose of showing more distinctly the inestimable worth 
of the political institutions which have made us what we are. Should one or 
both of these great objects be in any way effected, I shall think myself, I will 
not say rewarded for the trouble of writing this work, which has been to me a 
pleasure, labor ipse voluptas, but fully satisfied with its success.’ 


In such a very condensed view of a volume of 364 pages, we are 
aware, that we have wholly passed by a great many important 
ideas. Our aim has been to seize the leading ones. We have 
reed the book with interest, and we hope with instruction, and 
aliiough we have had, as freemen, the temerity to differ from the 
author in some points, we entertain a great respect for him, and 
consider this an eloquent and instructive book. There is, too, an 
air of amenity, of gentleness and good feeling, running through the 
work, very unlike the general tenor of such writings, and worthy 
of ail praise. Should there be thorough-going politicians differing 
toto celo from him in his opinions, his calm and philosophic manner 
must at least disarm harsh criticism. 





The Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, up to the first settle- 
ments therein by the white people, in the year 1768. By Joun 
Haywoop. Nashville: George Wilson. 


The Civil and Political History of the State of Tennessee, from its 
earliest settlement up to the year 1796; including the boundaries of 


the State. By Joun Haywoop. Knoxville: Heiskill & Brown, 


History ought to constitute the immortality of states and na- 
tions. Every generous feeling of our hearts, all that part of our 
natures, which delights to travel back towards the eternity of the 
past, or to travel in anticipation towards the eternity of the future, 
inclizes us to take a deep interest in the recorded history of our 
country. It unites all the elements of excitement. Biography, 
deeds of daring, forgetfulness of self, or rather a more generous 
and refined selfishness, splendid virtues, or crimes, the interest 
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with which imagination and national pride, identified: with our 
own personal pride, invest the founders of our states, concur to 
charm the page of history for the reader. We remember, too, 
that when we, and all that appertains to the present age, shall 
have passed, like the ‘fabric of a vision, and shall belong to the 
men and things beyond the flood, history will continue to join the 
deeds of the next generation to those of the present. The only im- 
mortality that can belong to earth, is that of history. It is not only 
naturgl, but it is right, that of all the kinds of writing, that of histo- 
ry should be deemed most grave and important, aid that the quali- 
fied and genuine historian should take place of all other writers. 
No wonder, that the enthusiastic Greeks, at the Olympic games, 
shed tears of excitement, as they heard the eloquent page of their 
great historian read to them. No wonder, that the small com- 
pass of classic history of the gone by times, that remains to us, 
should be held of priceless value. Nor is it matter of surprise, that 
a proud, enthusiastic and imaginative people, should have supposed 
the undiscovered fountains of their rivers to begin in heaven, and 
the founders of their states to be beings of an intermediate cha- 
racter between the gods and mortals. 

Our country is beginning to have a heart and a right feeling 
upon this subject. An age had passed away, and we still continu- 
ed to think little of the founders of our empire. The records ot 
their characters of intrinsic greatness, their simple grandeur of wis- 
dom and heroism, were either consigned to the dust of the shelves, 
and the tooth of time, or remained only recorded on the frail tablet 
of memory, a record which was every day blotting out by death. 
The historian was at last aroused to his task, by the call of public 
feeling. Our great ancestors began to have the curtain drawn 
from before their portraits, and to be seen in the proper point of 
light. The founders of Plymouth, and Massachusetis, and New 
Haven, and New Amsterdam, and Philadelphia, and Jamestown, 
and Charlestown, and Savannah, and New Orleans, as soon as their 
characters were fully examined, were found to be no ordinary men, 
but possessed of such a character, as was indispensable to give suc- 
cess to enterprises, which were of such dangerous and doubtful as- 
pect ag theirs; enterprises, which had no land marks, no precedents, 
by which they might guide their calculations. 

For a long time it seemed to be admitted at home, as it was con- 
fidently asserted, and believed abroad, that the founders of the At 
Jantic States were ignorant and low adventurers, bigoted enthusi- 
asts, and narrow minded men, wholly behind the information and 
spirit of their own times. How differently are their characters es- 
timated, now that they are better understood! Who has ever con- 
templaiéd the statue of William Penn, holding out the noble and 
well remembered scroll, containing sentiments so much in advance 
of his age? Who has ever contrasted the simple and naked gran- 
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deur of this man, with the heroes and demi gods of old time, and 
not felt all the proud balance in our favor? 

The pioneers, as it is the present fashion to call them, of our 
settlements in the woods, have been still less understood, than the 
patriarchs of the Atlantic Colonies. No one has even thought of 
instituting a comparison between them. Backwoods men and de- 
mi-savage hunters, as they have been estimated abroad to have 
been, have hardly been thought fit subjects for any other theme 
than ridicule. Even the western people themselves have, for the 
most part, been rather indifferent about acknowledging, that they 
have had fathers before them. Men with fine houses and exten- 
sive fields, and fashionably clad in foreign cloth, cared little, while 
sitting down to C! hampaigne in the sumptuous steam-boat, to evoke 
the herculean and sinewy shades of their fathers, Cathe } in skins, 
sweeping down the glade to avenge, with a solitary rifle, the mur- 
der of a wife, or child: cared little to remember, that these men 
paddled down the same stream in a canoe from a hollow tree, pro- 
visioned only with venison and corn. While canvassing for high 
and lucrative offices, they were willing to forget the simpler age, 
when their ancestor, as a judge, received his salary in a given 
weight of beaver skins. But it is now felt in the west, as else- 
where, that greatness is not a name, nor an illusion, nor the idle 
trappings and investments of an office. It is well understood, that 
a mighty heart can swell, and a great mind exist, under a hunting 
shirt of skins, and that generous, ‘brave and free e spirits, have lived 
in log houses, upon venison and corn, and have passed on the 
streams in no better conveyance than a log canoe. 

The biography and history of the Atlantic settlements has as- 
sumed a regular and classic form and character. The useless and 
uninteresting matter of the first annalists has been gradually sifted 
out of the subsequent editions of their writings. Arrangement, 
form and substance, and consequently interest, have been given to 
the works compiled from the materials collected by a former gene- 
ration. We of the west have scarcely entered upon the first stage 
of collecting annals. ‘The living de -positories of the deeds and 
darings of their cotemporary generation, are fast descending to the 
tomb, “andi in many instances, “the only authentic materials of our 
annals have perished with these chroniclers. Of the history of 
Louisiana, there is a considerable mass of documents, in the form 
of memoirs and sketches, in which the spirit and genius of the 
French people is so fertile. They are generally written with 
great naiveté and simplicity, but are for the most part invested with 
a drapery of romance, by their imaginative writers. Stoddard has 
presented us with a body of extracts, compiled from them, not well 
arranged, not interesting in manner, often disfigured by the credu- 
lity of the author, but evincing great industry, and containing much 
important fact and matter. Judge Martin, of Louisiana, with far 
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better opportunities, more learning, leisure and research, has just 
issued from the press a professed history of his own state, compiled 
from these documents, and his own knowledge of the recent events 
of the country, which will shortly reach us, and which, we doubt 
not, will be found a standard work of the kind. 

"Beside these, we know of no other professed histories of por- 
tions of the western country, that have a fair claim to assume the 
character of history, but the volumes before us and Marshall’s his- 
tory of Kentucky, which we intend to notice in a subsequent num- 
ber. In fact the history of Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Ohio, comprises all the important events that have transpired in the 
western country. Of Ohio, by far the most populous and powerful 
of all the western states, no professed history has yet been given. 

The history of Tennessee derives interest from its being the 
record of the first considerable settlement in the west, after that of 
Louisiana. It derives interest, too, from the intrinsic greatness, 
strength and importance of the state, the fertility of its soil, the 
beauty of its landscape, and the delightful temperature of its cli- 
mate. Judge Haywood has given us the history of this state, in 
two considerable octavos. ‘The first is occupied with its civil and 
political history, and the second with its natural and aboriginal his- 
tory. Of the author, who, we believe, deceased not long since, we 
wish to speak with tenderness and respect; for we have it on all 
hands, that he was worthy and respectable, a profound Jawyer, an 
excellent judge, and a man of good feelings and example. Indeed 
a thousand amusing instances of his acuteness, as a lawyer, and 


keen Mectiinination 1 in certain intricate cases, scarcely behind the 


famous judgment of the wise king, make a part of the common an- 
ecdote among the gentlemen of his profession, in his own state. 
But we are compelled to say, that the works before us give abun- 
dant evidence, if evidence were wanting, that a man may be an 
acute lawyer, and a profound judge, and at the same time a very 
incompetent historian. Our pursuits have urged us to wade 
through these ponderous volumes, verbatim et literatim, which, 
we suspect, very few other people can say with truth and a good 
conscience. 

The first volume, or the civil history, embodies a great mass of 
important facts, and in this point of view, is extremely valuable. 
The writer must have been a man of indefatigable industry and re- 
search, and he seems to have tasked them to the utmost to collect 

materials. But it is ‘moles rudis et indigesta, beyond any thing 
of the kind we have everseen before. It has neither arrangement, 
method, nor discrimination. Sometimes the order of events seems 
to advance; and then he returns upon his steps, and we find it re- 
trograde, and the course of history inverted. Trivial and unim- 
portant details are mixed with matters of the utmost pith and mo- 
ment. Upon some points he is tedious and prolix, utterly beyond 
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being readable, and in other points, where our curiosity has been 
stirred, he is brief, deficient, and obscure. His narratives of In- 
dian wars and murders, are related without classification, and re- 
peated one by one, with a tediousness of detail, that insures fa- 
tigue, and precludes all chance of interest. We have distinct and 
co-ordinate histories of the progress of East and West Tennessee, 
and under the account of the latter, we are more than once served 
up anew with the horrid accounts of massacre and blood, that we 
had read in the history of the former. Stil] we often perceive indi- 
cations of sense, talents, learning and excellent feeling on the part 
of the author, that only create regret that they should be so mis- 
applied, as in this effort. Sometimes there are passages of interest 
and spirit, such, for example, as his narrative of the battle of 
‘King’s mountain,’ pp. 68, 9, 70,1. Such is a passage pp. 458, 9, 
which we will take leave to transcribe, as a favorable specimen of 


the style, and as being among the most interesting narratives in the 
book. 


‘Oa the 27th of January, a party of Indians killed George Mason, on Flat 
creck, about twelve miles from Knoxville. In the night he heard a noise at his 
stable, and stepping out, bis return to the door was instantly cut off by Indians. 
He sought safety by flight, and was fired upon and wounded. Nevertheless he 
reached a cave, a quarter ofa mile from his house, out of which they dragged and 
killed him, and then returned to the housg in which were his wife and children. 
As they returned, Mrs. Mason heard them talking to each other, and at first 
supposed they were neighbors coming to see what was the cause of the firing 
they had heard, but understanding both the English and German languages, 
aud observing that they spake in neither of these, she instantly perceived that 
they were the Indians returning to the house. She had that very morning in- 
quired aud learned how the double trigger of a rifle was set. The children were 
luckily all of them asleep, and she had taken care not to awaken them. She 
shut the door, and barred it with benches and tables, and took down the rifle of 
her husband, which was well charged. She placed herself directly opposite to 
the opening which would be made by pushing the door from its connexion with 
the wall, and the receiver of the bolt of the lock which was fastened to it. Upon 
her own fortitude, now solely rested the defence of her own life and the lives of 
her five little children. She stood in profound silence. The Indians came to the 
door, and shoved against it, and gradually forced it wide enough open to attempt 
an entrance. ‘The body of one of them was thrusting itself into the opening and 
prizing the door still further from the wall; another stood behind him pushing 
him forward, and another again behind him pushing the middle one forward. 
She set the trigger of the rifle; put the muzzle near to the body of the foremost, 
and in a direction for the ball after passing through the body of the formost to 
penetrate those behind. The rifle fired, the foremost fell, the next one to him 
screamed. They were both dangerously wounded. She uttered not a word. 
It occurred to the Indians that armed men were in the house; and not knowing 
what their number might be, they withdrew without any further attempt on it. 
They took three horses out of the stable, and set it on fire. Their trail wae 
searched for and found. Their number was at least twenty-five.” 
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But amidst all these defects of style, arrangement and manner, 
there is a charm in the intrinsic interest of the matter, which im- 
perceptibly leads us to follow the first adventurous men, who cross- 
ed the mountains, and explored the fertile vallies, which now con- 
stitute this great and flourishing state. We see their hovels arise 
among the deadened trees. We sympathise with them in their 
long and murderous struggles with the Indians. We see rising in 
gradual succession, the comfortable frame or brick house, the ex- 
tensive corn field, and the thrifty fruit orchard. We see the stern 
and heroic hunters, setting forth to the*battle of ‘King’s mountain, 
or to retaliate upon their own heads the bioody cruelties o: the 
savages. We enter, with earnest sympathy, into the eflorts of the 
colony now become populous, to establish an independent state, 
and the subsequent rise, siruggle and fall of the gallant little re- 
public of Frankland. We are amused with a very striking sample 
of the simplicity of manners of that time, as exemplified in the first 
assessment of taxes in kind, by the legislature of Frankland. We 
give it in the following quotation: 


‘ Be it enacted, That it shall and may be Jawful for the aforesaid land tax, and 
all free polis, to be paid in the following manner: Good flax linen, ten hundred, 
at three shillings and six pence per yard; nine hundred, at three shillings; eight 
hundred, two shillings and nine pence; seven hundred, two shillings and six 
pence; six hundred, two shillings: tow linen, one shilling and nine pence; lin- 
sey, three shillings, and woolen and cotton linsey, three shillings and six pence 
per yard; good, clean beaver skin, six shillings; cased otter skins, six shillings; 
uncased ditto, five shillings ; rackoon and fox skins, one sbilling and three pence ; 
woolen cloth, at ten shillings per yard; bacon, well cured, six pence per pound ; 
good clean tallow, six pence per pound; good clean bees-wax, one shilling per 
pound ; good distilled rye whiskey, at two shillings and six pence per gallon; 
good peach or apple brandy, at three shillings per gallon; good country made 
sugar, at one shilling per pound; deer skins, the pattern, six shillings; good neat 
and well managed tobacco, fit to be prized, that may pass inspection, the hun- 
dred, fifteen shillings, and so on in proportion fora greater or less quantity.’ 


After the adoption of the federal constitution, when ‘Tennessee 
had already become populous and powerful, we discover her feel- 
ing her full share of excitement, touching the famous Spanish ‘oc- 
clusion’ of New Orleans,and the lower Mississippi, against the trade 
of the west. She had, also, her probation of being tempted by 
agents of Great Britain, France and Spain, who visited the country 
to tamper with the loyalty of the citizens. As early as 1790, we 
discover that public feeling, in this state, was already deemed 
worth conciliating by Spain, by the attempt to bribe, if she might, 
those men, whom she supposed capable of influencing it, by liberal 
donations of doubloons. 

It is interesting to trace the progress of Knoxville, Nashville, 
‘and the other considerable towns in this state. It passes before us 
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like a dream, to realize, that it is but a few years since the present 
beautiful and opulent town of Nashville, employing in its trade and 
transport twenty steam boats, was a wilderness, and that massacres 
by the Indians, occurred in its present suburbs, as late as 1794. 

In one respect, the history before us transcends any, with which 
we are acquainted, and that is in the number of the names of per- 
sonages brought before the public init. We should think the muster- 
roll exceeded a hundred. Tennessee was first explored in 1769, by 
a party consisting of over twenty men. Different companies of hun- 
ters or explorers, continued to visit the country, occasionally fixing 
themselves in stockade forts. The first settlers, with views simply 
agricultural, visited the country in 1776. Permanent settlements 
began to be formed in 1780. Among the most distinguished names 
in the history and progress of this state, we find those of Robertson, 
Sevier, Campbell, Cocke, Tipton and Blount. The names of many 
other illustrious men, in its origin, figure in its annals in these pages. 
They will be hailed and honored, as those of the patriarchs and 
founders of this republic, to the end of time. 

No part of its history has more interest, than that which relates to 
the partizan war between Col. Tipton and Col. Sevier, the respec- 
tive heads of the North Carolina and the Frankland party. A con- 
siderable portion of the settlers, about the year 1784, formed them- 
selves into a state, which they called Frankland. North Carolina, 
which claimed a paramount authority and jurisdiction over the 
whole country, remonstrated against this assumption of power on 
the part of Frankland, and backed her remonstrance by commis- 
sioning Col. Tipton to bring them back to their allegiance by the 
ancient arguments, the bayonet and rifle. A hot war ensued be- 
tweén these partizans. Col. Tipton marched, with 150 men, upon 
the house of Col. Sevier, on Sinking creek of the river Watauga. 
The latter had received notice of what wasintended for him, only 
long enough to collect 15 men, They were, both assailants and 
assailed, in the language of the time, men who were gun-powder 
proof. Col. Tipton sits down in besieging array, before his house, 
and writes him a letter, addressed to Col. Sevier. He refuses to 
receive it, on the ground of etiquette, and because it was not ad- 
dressed to him, as governor of Frankland. Col. Tipton then de- 
mands his immediate surrender. ‘The answer is characteristic of 
the men and of the time. Fire away and be d—nd! Tipton is soon 
after assailed by Sevier, who had received a reinforcement, and 
who moves against him with a smal! piece of cannon. Tipton, also, 
is soon after reinforced, and is once more the assailant. Upon re- 
ceiving a volley, Sevier’s men fly in a panic. He escapes at this 
time, but is afterwards made prisoner. ‘T'wo of his sons are taken, 
and the first motion of the conqueror is fo hang them. It is a de- 
lightful trait in the character of these wild and brave men, that 
they seldom exercised wanton and unnecessary cruelty. One per- 
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son had been killed, and two or three wounded in this affray. 
Counsels of mercy prevailed, and the sons of Col. Sevier were 
spared. He was at first treated with great severity. But being 
a brave and experienced chieftain in the wars with the indians, and 
one in whom the people reposed great confidence, he was allowed 
to escape, and he continued to carry on a kind of partizan wariare 

with the indians, on his own responsibility. He continued to grow 
in popularity, and finally so completely triumphed over his ene- 
mies, as to be elected the first governor of the state, after it was 
admitted into the confederacy of the union. This took palce in 
1796; since which the march of Tennessee, in aogilien, power, 
and improvement of every kind, has been rapid and uniform. The 
heroes of ‘King’s mountain’ were many of them afterwards Tennes- 
seans. Every trait of the character of the first settlers evidences 
them to have been high miuded, and possessed of the most reckless 
and daring bravery. In the hundred rencontres, which they had 
with the indians, it is manifest, that one ard all carried their lives 
in their hands. In fact, it is only minds out of the common track, 
that think of undertaking such exploits, as forming new settlements 
in a wilderness, 700 miles from a settled country, “and i in the midst 
of the guns and tomahawks of the savages. The more the charac- 
ter of these gallant and high spirited men, these hearts of oak, are 
examined, the more reason their descendants find they have, to be 
proud of their ancestors. In closing these desultory remarks upon 
the first volume, we notice, that the. propensity to confer what are 

called nick names upon their military leaders, is one of the original 
habits of the people. All their chieftains had nick names. Col. 
Sevier was called Nolachucky Jack. Some of their names of the 
indian chiefs were sufliciently ominous: One was called Bloody- 
fellow; another Hanging-maw; another Red-heels, and so of the 
rest. 

The second volume of this work, has far less interest than the 
first. ‘The first and second chapters are occupied with crude and 
tiresome accounts of the face and configuration of the country, its 
curiosities and natural history. Judge Haywood is full of faith 
upon all subjects. For instance, in these chapters we discover him 
to be a devout believer in the mysteries of what he calls Bletonism; 
by which we are to understand, the science of certain people,-who 
have many disciples in the western country, who carry in their 
hands two slender sticks of witch hazle, or other twigs, susceptible 
of conjuring powers, by the movement of which rods in their hands, 
they induce certain people to believe, that they can point out where 
springs exist, and the courses in which thay run, though far beneath 
the surface; where wells should be dug, and where salt springs, 
lead and other mines, maybe discovered. Many an+honest man 
beside the author, has shown his faith in this thing, by the unequi- 
vocal works of hiring and paying the conjuror for deceiving him. 
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In the next chapter, he takes a moderate excursion to Hindos- 
tan and Persia, and thence returns across the sea to Mexico, to 
find grounds, on which to institute a comparison of their religions 
with that of the Indians of Tennessee. The astro: omical learning 
of the Hindoos is compared with that of the Mexicans, and ‘lin gu- 
al resemblances’ are found almost as ingenious ard natural,as Mr. 
Rafinesque’s happy derivation of Coxe from Noah, or the more re- 
mote one of Mungo from Jeremiah King. We atiirm, that we have 
read this volume through.aid can inform our readers, that it con- 
tains a mass of those trumpery disquisitions, with which men, who 
would be thought wise. blot paper, and play the fool, in discussions 
about geology, earthquakes, electricity, the different periods of the 
eartii’s emersion from the waters, makiig out the history ofa nation 
from finding a coin, which, perhaps, some wag had lost, on purpose 
to have it foucd, &c. &c. Much of this matter about the Mexicans 
is taken from Baron Humboldt, and about the orientals from Rol- 
lin He talks learnedly, too, about ‘triplicity, lingam, the myste- 
rio s number seven,’ &c.; and all this to illustrate the history of the 
natives of ‘Ten ‘essee. We are not sure, that phrenology has not 
borrowed from ‘he author, for he designates a tract of country by 
the term ‘bumpy land.’ 

la a disseriaiion upon the Natches Iidians, he informs us, that 
they had a ‘sovereign pontitl? ‘Some families, he continues, ‘were 
reputed noble, and enjoyed hereditary dignity. The body of the 
people were considered as vile. The former were called regpecta- 
bles, the latter stinkards!? It is y to see, that this amiable man 
had faith to swallow every thing, that ever had been asserted by 
the most impudent impostor, or sung by the silliest poet. He does 
not doubt the affair of the Welsh upon the Missouri. He seems 
quite docile in regard to the proots of the descent of the Indians 
from the Jews! Had any one told him so, he would, probably, have 
believed, what we recently saw asserted in one of our first scienti- 
fic journals, that the fragrance of the Magnolia in flower might be 
smelled sixty miles,and that the leaves were three feet in length. 

We ought not to expect to be let off from such a book without a 
few extra chapiers upon the diff-rent earthquakes, that have taken 
place in different countries. The meteoric stones had not then 
fallen, or they would have furnished matter for another. We have 
a closing treatise upon the famous coins found near Fayetteville, 
andthe colour of the North American Indians. We should not bawe 
remarked in this way. upon the general character of this volume, 
if we did not see a great deal of useless learning, and laborious 
and profound folly of a similar character, in most of the writings 
of the day, that treat upon such subjects. 

Every oye will see, in these volumes, an impressive demonstra- 
tion of the importance of our understanding our proper capi rabili- 
ties. Another man, who might have made an indifferent figure, as 
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a judge, would, perhaps, have been able to have touched the dark 
a chaotic mass ef materials in these volumes, with the wand of 


genius, and to have given us from it,a work of deep interest and 
instruction. 








An Address to the Carets at West Point, June 20, 1827. Delivered at 
the request of the Board of Visiters, an: | publishe: d by a resolution of 
the Board. By the Hon. Tuomas B. Reep, of Mississippi. New- 
York: J. Seymour. 


Whoever has passed up the Hudson, by the sublime scenery of 
the gap, and the eagle eyrie of West Point, has contemplated a 
landscape, uniting as much grandeur and wildness of mountain 
view, as much splendor and beauty of river prospect, as happy 
grouping of passing sloops, schooners, water craft, and steam boats, 

. along with villages, green fields, forests, precipices, mountains, 
clouds, beautifully inverted, and repainted in the waters of this no- 
ble stream, as can be found in one spot, pe rhaps any where on our 
globe. But as he comes abreast of the fortifications; as the re- 
membrances of Washingion and the revolution rush upon his mind, 
and call up anew the interesting events of that period, ie h oc- 
curred near this place; as he casts his eye up these ancient and 
enduring battlements of nature, and sees the white buildin gs, the 
green esplanade, the young cadets, in the severe and beautiful 
plainness of their military dress, standing in the attitude of soldiers 
by the guard houses, and the adjoining precipitous heights sleeping 
in the clouds, and takes into view the character of this noble insti- 
tution, considering its nature and objects, so appropriately cradled 
among mountains, must be differen tly constituted from us, if his 
heart feels not, at the view, emotions of a higher class, than those 
ereated by the sublime of natural scenery. 

This of West Point, is one of the few institutions in our coun- 
try, which is so firmly fixed in the affections and confidence of the 
people, as to be little exposed to change of estimation, either from 
praise or censure. We deem it deserving of all the confidence, 
with which it is regarded. We have seen its e/eves in the remotest 
points of our country. We have seen them on the upper Missis- 
sippi. We have-seen them on the Missouri, the Arkansas, and Red 
river. We@®have followed them in their written travels to the 
Rocky Mountains, and the remotest points of the northern lakes. 
In the steam boat, on their travels, in the wilderness, in society, or 
alone, we have uniformly found them modest, gentlemanly, intelli- 
gent, and simple in their manners. We suspect, the pupils of none 
of our institutions carry in their minds, manners, and deportment, 
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a more manifest impress of the forming influence of their Alma 
Maier, than those of the Military Academy. 

I» the address | efore us, Mr. Reed, followi ing distinguished and 
eloquent gentlemen, who have addressed the students on the same 
occasion in former years, aid who have in some sense gleaned the 
mountain flowers of the place, has judiciously proposed to himself 
the more plain and unpretendirg, but, pe rhaps, the more useful 

task, of tracing the origin and progress of the institution; compa-’ 
ring it with its far famed prototype, the Polytechnic sehool of Pa- 
ris, giving an exposition of the views and obje cts of Fraice and the 
United States, in founding these schools; adverting gererally to 
the state of science and the order of study at the present day, and 
particularly to the course of studies pursued at West Point; dwel- 
fing with truth and interest upon the barbarous features of war in 
former ages, and the mitigations of its desolating wrath, since the 
order of events has caused it to be rather a struggle of scierce an d 
intellectual strength, than of brute force. These, especially the 
last, are the principal views of this practical and excellent ad- 
dress. 

Many of our readers, in common with ourselves, will be instruc- 
ted by the clear and exact history, here given of the origin an id pro- 
gress of the school. It commenced in 1802. Successive enact 
ments of Congress, continued to deve oh its objects ard resources. 
The first number of pupils contemplated was ten. A new act en- 
larging the means of the institution, in 1808, raised the number to 
150. Another act of 1812, gave it its present character and orga- 
nization. From that time, it has been constantly advancing in in- 
terest and character, and in the usefulress and services of its gra- 
duates. The advantages that have resulted from the profound 
acquaintance, acquired here with all the departments of know_ 
ledge, relating to engineering, have been incalculable, in carrying 
forward our great national improvements. 

The object of the military schools in France, under the ancient 
monarchy, were simply to advance her martial character, and her 
plans of conquest and aggrandizement. Our school, with very dif- 
ferent views, has availed itself of all the lights of the Polyte chnic 
school of Paris. Of the commencement and progress of that school 
he gives usa sketch. ‘The impression has been general in this coun- 
try, that it was the foster c hitd of Napoleon. It appears that it was 
created by an act of the constituent assembly of republican France 
in 1792. It received the name of the ‘Central School of Public 
Works.’ Under the care of M. Mongé, a profound mathematician 
and scholar, it became one of the grand elements of the conquer- 
ing spirit of the republic. Hence issued the spirited and intelli- 
gent warriors, that drove the legions of their invading foes before 
them. It received its present name under the republic. In 1804 
and 6, Napoleon completed ils arrangements, endowed its professor 
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ships, and prescribed its studies. That institution differs from ours 
in being more simply and entirely military in its objects and the 
course of its studies. 

In our schol, indeed, the external feature is that of a camp; 
the training severely miltary. ‘The triple purpose of exciting the 
spirit of a soldier, of imparting the hardening habits of war and 
gymnastics, and of reining in youthful levity, bas sg found to be 
gaiced by this course. The object of the studies is, probably, 
more specific than in the other institutions of the country, and the 
pupils are imbued with the scientific privciples of a thorough mili- 
tary education. The remark is as trite as it is true, that all the 
sciences are connecte d bya common boud. Nothing is taught, at 
least in our school, which has not a view to practical k: owledge, 
and utility in any walk of life. Perhaps a more thorough course 
of mathematics is taught, and those branches of them, that relate 
to gunnery, fortifications, and engineering, more fully than might 
be thought expedient, exce pt for those intended for the military pro- 
fession. But in these days there is a strong predilection, sanctioned 
by the common current and fashion of opinion, in favor of the exact 
sciences. The grand object, however, here, is io teach the art of 
war only asa study, essentially connected with *iational see urity, the 
preservation of liberty, and the permanent rights and claims of hu- 
manity.’ 

He proceeds to state distinctly, the softenings which war has 
received, in the progress of humanity and time. Poisoned weapons 
aud poisoned fountains, are every where interdicted by civilized 
people in a state of warfare. The cartel for the exchange of pri- 
soners, is of recent origin. It is but a few centuries, since the cap- 
tive Irish were sold by their English captors, in the markets of Lon- 
don and Venice. We have heard, both in history aid song, of the 
slaughter of the Welsh bards, by one of the English Edwards. War 
is still a horrible Business in the abstract; but it is a humane pas- 
time, compared with its aspect in former ages, so strongly delinea- 
ted by the orator in his extracts from the songs of the disciples of 
Odin. A happier era still, than the present, we may hope, is dawn- 
ing upon the nations. A long and gloomy period, we fear, howev- 
er, has to elapse, before the ‘nations will learn war no more.’ But 
we may surely hope, as light continues to be diffused more exten- 
sively among the people, as it is wifh them, at any time, and in all 
countries, to put an end to war, that the ‘y will hold back from lend- 
ing their aid to the perpetuation of this horrid sport of kings, con- 
querors and demons. But wise legislators will predicate their 
plans of every sort, upon the existing state of things. Until the 
millennial days shall have actually revolved upon us, even a repub- 
lic, as humane and pacific in its intentions as ours, must take care 
in peace to be always ready for war. Hence the importance of 
training, in this interesting fortification, a given number of young 
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men, thoroughly versed in all the sciences and habits that relate to 
war, so that each individual, in whatsoever part of our vast coun- 
try he may be stationed, may serve as a pucleus, around which 
other students may assemble, to serve in their turo, as ¢x: imples to 
others, when wars shall ac sas break out among us. We of Ame- 
rica, cover half the surface of the globe. We have our free werld 
of our own. We have oursystems. They are a: present harmo- 
nious; nor does there exist any power immediately likely to com- 
pete withus. We may not always be so hap py. li there be a: 
state maxim to be gleaned from the past, as an index to the os, 
it is, that in peace we ought to be prepared tor war. 

After a few incidental but important remarks, upon the aspect 
of things in the new Spanish American re publics, the author ap- 
proaches his close, by remarking upon the fuiure prospcets of this 
institution. The general aspect of the character of the age, ‘ 
cheering to humanity. The barbarous lumber of the ancient scho« 
is consigned to undisturbed dust and worms on the shelves. T "we 
meiaphysicians of those days are banished even frem the most or- 
thodox of the catholic seminaries. The philosophy of theory and 
words now passes for nothing. Much of the religious disputation, 
which exercised the talents, excited the passions, and fed the book- 
sellers of the past age, is now held cheap. Every thing teids to 
requiring demonstration, where it can be had. fustead of reason- 
ings a priori, we now call for experiment. Mathematics seitle and 
measure every thing, that is measurable by them. ‘The age weighs 
every thing in the scales of utility. Chemistry, instead of dwelling 
in a concealed cell, and. assisted in its operations by the supposed 
aid of evil spirits, searching to find the elixir of life, and the philo- 
sopher’s stone, arrayed in the customary garb, walks into the brew- 
ery and the bakery, and dwells in the blacksmith’s shop, and the 
manufacturer's bleachingmill. We are pleased with the sanguine 
views of the author, which lead him to hope with Condorcet, ‘that 

mathematics may, at some future day, be applied to the theory of 
government and the moral sciences.’ We think this discovery will 
be the harbinger of the self-tilling plow, and the immortality of the 
body, as at present organized, predicted by philosopher Godwin. 

The closing address to the cadets is eloque nt and impressive. 
We select the following in proof. 


© You ate about to leave this beautiful place, surrounded by a magnificent 
scenery, which should reflect its noble imagery in the mirror of your own minds, 
Mountains, peering above mountains, and, in the wild irregularity of nature, 
piercing the clouds, which, anon, rested upon their bosoms—Beautiful fic lds 
and cottages, where the art of manessays to subdue the luxuriance of nature— 
The majestic Hudson, whose banks have been the scene of so many exploits, of 
Sboth savage and civilized man, str ggling its way to the ocean, and laving the 
feet of mountains, which impend over it. This stream,—covered with the white 
canvass of commerce, and surmounted by the decaying monumente erected by 
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our fathers, for the defence of their country.—All those seenes and objects you 
are about to quit, perhaps for ever. The moment of freedom from academic re- 
straints, may appear to you a moment full of joy; but believe me, in after life, 
you will look back uon those scenes with a lively enthusiasm, especially if 
misfortune should overtake you in the career of life. But, be assured, your coun- 
try will every where meet you with approbation, and open to you the prospects 
of useful and honorable pursuits.’ 





An Oration, delivered at Oldtown, Ross County, Ohio, on the fifty-first 


anniversary of American Independence. By Dr. E. Demine. 


We are entirely with the author in his views of the American 
Colonization Society. Without being very sanguine in our hopes 
of its ultimate success, we admire the character and aims of those 
who are at the head of it, and cordially approve the benevolent in- 
tentions in which it was framed. We have read no address which 
enters with heart and soul more thoroughly into the business, than 
this before us. We should be glad to speak of this, and of every 
thing that comes before us, in the language of unmixed praise. A 
great many productions of the kind issue from the press, that defy 
all stric ture, and are utterly out of the reach of criticism. Efforts 
of this sort, in which talent and imagination, good feeling and even 
eloquence are mixed up with mock beroic, false sublime, and prose 
run mad ina perfect chaos, are the kind of works upon which just 
criticism ought to operate ; for the gentleman who delivered this 
address is capable of "doing better, and of doing well. In wishing 
to give something, like a synopsis of the addréts. we sought for the 
order of the author's thoughts. We were not able to discover, that 
the address would not read as well, to have begun at the close, and 
read to the commencement, or in the middle, and read to either 
point, as to have commenced where it did. It is surprising, that 
sensible men should not discover at once, that whatever is beauti- 
ful in art is only so, for being in its proper place. No man ever did, 
or could deliver a good address, either written or extemporaneous, 
unless it had order and arrangement, a beginning, a middle, and 
anend. Even in the ancient rumbling, turgid, mouthing, fustian 
fourth of July orations, there was generally a certain order and 
‘method in their madness.’ 

The address before us, as we remarked, wants order. Some of 
the verbs manifest an unnatural forgetfulness of the parent noun, to 
which they belong. It is furiously in the sonorous and thundering 
style of the gone-by fourth of July harrangues. A great many ex- 
pressions, which would have been well, if used with moderation, 
and in their proper place, are crowded together, and out of place, 
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to make, as Sancho had it, better bread than can be made from 
wheat, and to make the address superfine. We would wish to see 
a reform in this region, in this respect, as thorough as has been 
wrought in the Atlantic country. It ought to begin with such men 
as the orator, that is to say. with men who have minds, talent, and 

owers to improve. Notwithstanding what we have said may seem 
Reaeh: we are well aware from what is before us, that the author 
is a gifted man. Heo ly needs to have correct ideal models of 
taste and composition present to his mind, to acquit himself here- 
after. in such an address, with credit. As it is. this is far from the 
common stvle of ranting.on such occasions. Amidst the fustian of 
the tempest and the hollow roar of the winds, the clearness and 
power of nativeiptellect sometimes burst out, like the sun upon a 
cloud. We could easily extract suffic iently amusing specimens of 
the false sublime. It is far more pleasant to us, to make selections 
of a contrary character, such, for instance, as the following 


¢ Behold him severed from every thing he held dear, and which makes exist- 
ence even tolerable. The relation of husband and wife, parents and children, 
dissolved. The associations of kindred and the-felicities of home, are his no 
more. For him the morning brings no swects, and the evening promises no rest. 
On him the sun shines with sickly rays, and the stars shoot malignant fires. For 
him the heavens distil no pleasant dews, and the skies wear no brightness—the 
fields wear no verdure—the flowers blossom in vain—in seed time and harvest 
he has no portion. The smiles of his consort and the welcome of his children, 


only serve to harrow up his soul.’ 
* * * Pd 3 3: 


‘The most lofty mountains on our globe are composed of atoms. Chimbora- 


zo’s towering height, is formed by the union of minute particles of matter. The 
largest rivers are made of smailstreams. No one, in beholding the source of the 
Mississippi, could form any idea of the majesty and grandeur of its termination 
—as it rolls on, it encreases in strength. In the same manner, moral and bene- 
volent institutions, by the united energies of society, become permanent, lasting 
and beneficial.’ 

* - * ¥ * ” # 

‘Her crowns will never crumble, for they are crowns of life. Her laurels will 
never fade, for they grow in an unpolluted clime. Her fires never go out—her 
incense ever burns—her temple doors, like the gates of day, have been open 
since the morning of time. Shall we join in procession with the millions who 
have knelt at her shrine? She never pressed more urgent claims—she never un- 
dertook a more glorious cause—it is the cause of humanity.’ 
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4n Oration, delivered before the Mansfield Lodge, No. 35, at Mansfield, 
Ohio, on the anniversary of St. John the Baptist, June 25, 1827. 
By Brother Henry B. Curtis. Published at the request of the 
Lodge. Mansfield: J. & J. H. Purdy. 


The author of this oration comes forward with the common 
pleas of humility, shortness of time for preparation, wishes that 
the task had devolved upon some other person, &c. &c. These 
pleas are as common in such cases, as comments upon the weather 
in ordinary meetings, and like them, ought to be wholly laid aside 
by all, who can talk to better purpose. Humility is out of the case 
in accepting the appointment to such a task. Should the selected 
person refuse, there are not many places in our country so destitute 
of spouters, as not to furnish ten aspirants to fill his place. If the 
time of preparation were short, this may be good reason for refus- 
ing a copy for the press, but none for exacting any indulgence on 
the score of criticism. The production before us discovers, with- 
out needing any suggestions of the author to that effect, that it is 
the work of youth and inexperience, as an author. This circum. 
stance, without any call for it on his part,always disposes us to view 
such an effort with indulgence. Making this abatement, it is obvi- 
ous to remark, that this oration ranks far above the common ha- 
rangues of this class. It begins with stating clearly, and even elo- 
quently, the character of the anniversary, and of the patron saint 
of the society, and proceeds to give a history of the commencement 
and progress of masonry. We may add, that we have no where 
eeen this history more succinctly and happily given, or bearin 
higher marks of probability, that such was the real origin and dif 
fusion of the order. He very judiciously strikes out, with one stroke 
of his pen, the antediluvian annals, the pillars of Seth, and what 
may be called the fabulous ages of masonry, and though he thinks, 
that it existed in ancient Egypt, he commences its first authentic 
annals with the building of Solomon’s temple. His account of the 
causes of its origin, and the circumstances of its transmission over 
the civilized world, is amusing, and has a grave air of probability. 
The narrative of Alexander’s march upon Jerusalem with an in- 
tent to destroy it, his being met by the high priest clad with his pon- 
tifical robes, and his bowing reverently to the ‘ineffable name’ writ- 
ten on a plate of gold, on the breast of the priest, his desisting from 
his purpose, and leaving the city in peace, are circumstances, re- 
corded by Josephus. The historical fact, in substance, is given b 
cotemporary historians. We never before saw the key, with which 
the orator unlocks this mystery. They were both masons, At least 
we are led to infer, that this is his opinion. The first grand lodge 
in England, was assembled by king Athelstane, at York, in 626. The 
first lodge in the United States was chartered at Boston ip 1633. 


Vor. I—No. 4. 7 
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From page 9 to the close, we think the effort to be of a high 
and respectable class. It is occupied in defining and eulogizing 
masonry. ‘The praise seems to be given with discrimination and 
justice. The teidencies and results of masonry are happily, and, 
we believe, justly given in the following paragraph, which we 
quote, also, as a sample of the style and manner. 


‘If freemasonry has ever contributed to remove the accumulated evils of life— 
If it has ever curbed the vicious, and impressed the heart with the truths of mo- 
rality and religion—If it has ever raised the head of the drooping widow, or 
wiped the tear from the orphan’s eye—If it has ever relieved the distressed wan- 
derer, when far from home and friends—If it has ever turned the drawn dagger, 
or stayed the arm of the assailant, or relieved the suffering captive ;—Then in- 
deed is it worthy of ouradmiration. Then, indeed, we need not wonder that it 
should have been so Jong cherished and supported. Nor should we wonder, that 
ait hath resisted the united efforts of time and persecution. Are there not instan- 
ces found on record, where such eifects have been produced by masonry? Have 
you not read of them, not ouly in the history of foreign countries, but in your 
own? Nay more, have you not instances af all these effects of masonry now re: 
corded in your own memorie-—yourown bosoms? Yes, my brethren, we know 
that such is the object and design of our institution ; and we are happy in know- 
ing that such hasbeen its effects. Far be it from masonry, even to wish to hold 
forth to the world, its good and beneficial qualities, from a principle of vainglory 
or ostentation. But we desire the good opinion of the christian world. We 
wish you to form your opinions of us, from correct views of the institution, and 
not from the inadvertent errors and imperfections of individuals. Remember 
that charity seeketh not the public gaze of the world; and kind actions are 
generally done without show or parade. Not so with our vices, they expose 
themselves at once, and we are apt to condemn from appearances. “The errors 
of mankind are iascribed on brass; their virtues we write in water.??* 


His apology for the secrecy of the society is felicitous. He very 
ingeniously illustrates the fact, that charges against this order, on 
account of the unworthiness of some of its members, lie with equal 
force against even christianity itself. There was a Judas among 
the twelve. Thence he adverts with allowable indignation to the 
recently published pamphlets, that purport to be a disclosure of its 
secrets. He would have been wanting in gallantry, to have closed 
so handsome an harangue, without framing an apology to the fe- 
male part of his audience, for not admitting this better half of the 
species to participate in the society. As this is a kind of standing 
dish in masonic orations, we suggest, whether it were not better to 
have one general and well prepared apology, got up under the di- 
rection of the society, and to be used on every similar occasion. It 
would save trouble, ‘and produce uniformity. The address closes 


by quoting-the splendid lines that terminate Campbeli’s ¢ Pleasures 
of Hope.’ 
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An English Grammar in familiar lectures, accompanied by a compene 
dium; embracing a new systematic order of parsing, exercises in 
false syntax, a new system of punctuation, and a key to the exercisesy 
designed for the use of private learners and schools. By Samueu 
Kirkuam. Cincinnati: Wm. M. & O. Farnsworth, jun. 


Language is the medium for expressing our thoughts and their 
various relations, by certain articulate sounds. The grammar of 
a language is designed to exhibit an analysis of its parts, and to ex- 
plain its principles. Lt will be admitted by all philologists, that in 
writing a grammar, the language it is designed to explain ought to 
be considered as distinct in itself and entirely separate from any 
other language. We have long wished to see an English grammar 
written in this manner, showing the nature and developing the 
principles of our language without reference to any other. And 
we are free to declare it as our opinion, that after all the gram- 
mars, that have been published, such a work is yet a desideratum. 
That the first writers on English grammar made the Latin grame 
mar their pattern, that they laboured most assiduously to render 
the English language in many points.conformable with the Latin, 
and that the course thus pursued has had an injurious effect on all 
our grammars subsequently written, are facts that can not ration- 
ally be denied. The vain attempt to make English nouns. and 
verbs answer in grammatical parsing, the purposes of similar parts 
of speech in Latin, has divested them in a great measure of their 
original simplicity, materially affected the form and manner of 
parsing our language, and accomplished no good object. How 
long this plan is to continue, and who will be instrumental in 
changing it for the better, are questions of some difficulty, which 
we shall leave for the present to the consideration of others, 

We have been led to these remarks, not by way of finding fault 
with any grammar that has been recently published, but with a 
desire to invite the attention of some of our philological readers 
to a subject that we think deserving of investigation. 

In expressing our opinion of Dr. Locke’s grammar, as contain- 
ed in a former number of this work, we took occasion to mention 
that of Mr. Kirkham, the title of which is at the head of this ar- 
ticle. We had not at that time seen it, but have since given it a 
cursory perusal. If we comprehend the author’s design, it was 
not so much to introduce new principles, as to render more easy. 
and intelligible those which have been long established, and to 
furnish additional facilities to an accurate and thorough knowledge 
of our language. In this we think he has beensuccessful. Though 
his treatise does not contain such an analysis of the English tongue 
as we have already expressed a desire to see, it seems to approxi- 


mate nearer to it than any work of the kind that has preceded it. 
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244 Kirkham’s Grammar. Augus 
We mean not to say that he has met our views in relation to what. 
we have before stated concerning the cases of nouns, and the 
proper manner of representing verbs, but we think he has treated 
them and the other parts of speech with great ingenuity; and if 
we consider the design of his treatise, we may say, in a manner 
highly satisfactory. 

It is to be expected that a modest, unassuming writer, on pre- 
senting himself before the public tribunal as an author, will as far 
as consistent with his plan, avail himself of the authority of such 
as have written well on the subject before him. Mr. Kirkham has 
accordingly followed Mr. Murray in the old beaten track of Eng- 
lish writers on grammar, in the general principles of the science; 
endeavouring at the same time, to avoid whatever appeared to be 
erroneous or absurd in the writings of that author, and adopting an 
entirely new arrangement. The most useful matter contained in 
the treatise of Mr. Murray is embraced in this, but in the defini- 
tions and rules it is simplified and rendered much more intelligible. 
Though ovr author follows Mr. Murray in the general principles of 
his work, he has in numerous instances differed from him, pursuing 
a course that appears to be hisown, and introducing some valua- 

le improvements. Among these may be mentioned, some addi~ 
tional rutes and explanatory notes in syntax, the arrangement of 
the parts of speech, the mode of explaining them, manner of par- 
sing, manver of explaining some of the pronouns, and the use of 
a synopsis which presents the essentials of the science at one views 
and is well calculated to afford assistance to 'earners. 

In his arrangement of the parts of speech, Mr. Kirkham seems 
to have endeavoured to follow the order of nature, and we are not 
able to see how he could have done better. The noun and verb, 
as being the most important parts of speech, are first explained, 
and afterwards those which are considered in a secondary and 
subordinate character. By following this order, he has avoided 
the absurdity so common among authors, of defining the minor 
parts before their principals, of which they were designed to be 
the mere appendages; and has rationally prepared the way for 
conducting the learner by easy advances to a correct view of the 
science, 

In his illustrations of the various subjects contained in his 
work, our author appears to have aimed, not at a flowery style, nor 
at the appearance of being learned, but at being understood. The 
clearness and perspicuity of his remarks, and their application to 
familiar objects, are well calculated to arrest the attention and 
aid the understanding of the pupil, and thereby to lessen the la- 
bor of the instructer. The principles of the science are simplified 
and readered so perfectly easy of comprehension, we should think 
no ordinary mind having such help, could find them diffieult. It is 
in this particular that the work appears to possess its chief merit, 
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and on this account it can not fail of being preferred to many 
others. 

The plan of analysis pursued in this treatise, seems well illus- 
trated, so far as the general plan of the work would admit, and 
the method of requiring the learner to explain every word he 
parses, by applying to it all its grammatical definitions: and rules, 
renders the exercise of parsing not only useful in imparting a 
knowledge of the grammar, but also of the lan guage itself. 

By the help of the compendium or synopsis “which is attached 
to the work, the learner is enabled te take at once a comprehen- 
sive view of the various parts of grammar; which assists his me- 
mory, enables him to understand what he parses, and with more 
facility to get the definitions and rules well fixed in his mind. We 
consider the syntax, in relation to its rules, explanations and rele- 
rences, together with the synopsis, as possessing superior advanta- 
ges, and affording facilities not te be found in former public ations. 
The learner is required to correct false sy ntax as he advances, 
and the work contains copious exsrcises for the purpose, toge ther 
with a a ; and it may, therefore, to a considerable extent, sup- 
ply the place of Murray’s three volumes. 

We are gratified in seeing this work in the hands of the pub- 
lic, and we ‘have no hesitation in be lieving, that among the in- 
structers of our schools and acadamies it will be generally ap- 
proved. We feel no hostility to Mr. Murray’s grammar, nor have 
we any wish to undervalue its merits. At the time it was first 
introduced, it was far preferable to any other work of the kind 
then extant; and it has had a most unlimited circulation. But it 
has its errours and inconsistencies, and it is to be expected that 
other works, subsequently written, having fewer errours, and pos- 
sessing valuable improvements, will in many instances be prefer- 
red to it. We consider Mr. Kirkham’s grammar, and the one that 
has been published by Dr. Locke, to be of this description, and 
we sincerely wish they may have extensive patronage. 

Our country furnishes ample proofs, that books, utierly unde- 
serving of circulation, have nevertheless circulated extensively. 
But this can hardly be the case with school books, which pass so 
many intimate and daily inspections. If they are ’ worthiless, some 
eye will be sure to spy out.the nakedness of the land. The exter 
sive circulation of a school book, we consider, in these days, and 
under the existing circumstances of our schools, pretty good evi- 
dence of their utility and value. It gives us pleasure to remark 
in reference to the success of the amiable and modest author, whose 
work is before us, that we quote from the fifth edition. 













































TO CORRESPONDINTS. 


We return our thanks to a ‘Susscrirer’ for his obliging favor 
We are entirely with him in reference to the excellence of the ora- 
tion in question. Our limits prevent us from an extract of such 
length. It shall be made the subject of a critical notice. and of as 
ample extracts, as our sheets will consistently admit, in a future 
number. 

‘A Distant Sugsscnisen’ will perceive, that we have anticipated 
his request. 





[The following notice is not cecording to the general tenor of 
the articles in our journal. We insert it, by request, because we 
wish to add our humble testimouy in favor of both the societies, 
of which Dr. Wisson is thus geserously constituted a life member; 


and because it gives us high satisfaction to record the pious muni- 
ficence of the ladies of our city.—Eb. | 


{For the Western Monthly Review. | 
ACTIVI GOODNESS. 


The Groniovs Prororyre ef all benificence has fixed an indelible 
stigma upon every species of religious ostentation. We can not, 
however, suppose that by justly censuring vain show, he designed to 
eclipse the heavenly light of taat ‘City which is set on a hill and 
can not be hid” His encomiuns on the Widow’s two mites, and the 
memorial given of Mary’s profusion in a sacred cause, clearly evince 
the high estimation in which heheld female liberality, and seem to 
furnish a divine warrant for that grateful acknowledgement which is 
hereby fendered to the Lapies of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Cincinnati, for the pious regard they have manifested in various ways 
to the interests of Zion, and particularly for the honor conferred upon 
their Pastor, by constituting him a member for life both of the Ame- 
rican Bible and Tract Societies—two of the most unexceptionable in- 
stitutions ever yet founded by christianliberality. In thus expending 
upwards of fifty dollars, these benevolent females have not sought 
a formal display of their Pastor’s gratitude; yet he feels it would be 
a dereliction of duty not to commend these fruits of their faith in 
such a way as he hopes may ‘provoke others to love and good works.“ 


J. L. WILSON, 
Cixcinnati, Avcust, 1827 














The editor of this journal, having brought his ‘Histor? ano 
Grocravay oF THE Mississipp: VaLLey,’ nearly to a close, with the 
exception of the important desideratum of a history of Ohio, respect 
fuily solicits materials, which may exist in memory, or otherwise, 
from tho-e, who may feel willing to furnish them. The recollections 
of the surviving first settlers, in longer, or shorter narratives, will be 
thankfully received; and in any form from articles the most unla- 
bored to those so prepared, as to be inserted with the authority. No 
written history of this state, to his knowledge, yet exists, and he is 
not aware of any way, in which authentic materials can be obtained, 
except from the living chroniclers, who were at once witnesses and 
a tors in the scenes, which they relate. If the present generation 
passes away, without furnishing them, an irreparable loss to our an- 
nals will be sustained. 

He wishes information, when, where, and by whom the principal 
settlements in this state were commenced, and the events, that befel 
the settlements in the order of time. For written communications 
of this kind, of acknowledged authenticity, an adequate pecuniary 
compensation wil be allowed, and ‘the slightest favor thankfully ac- 
knowledged. Printers of papers im this state, who are disposed to 
aid in the effort to collect materials for its history, are respecttully 
requested to give this article an insertion. 





NOTICES. 


THF Editor of this journal has been for a considerable time occupied in pre- 
paring for the press, a condensed GEOGRAPILY AND HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN STATES. 

TERMS OF PUBLICATION.—The work ‘will be comprised in two large 
ectave volumes, of 550 pages cach. 

It will be handsomely printed on geod paper, bound in boards, and delivered 
to subscribers at Six Doxirans the set, making at least eleven hundred pages 
of letier press printing. 

It is expected the work will be put to press by the first of September ening, 
and comp!cted with the least possible delay. 

Holders of subscription papers west of the mountains, are respectfully reques- 
ted to return them as soon as convenient, to the Author, or to N. & G. Gure- 
roan, Book-sellers, Cincinnati. 

Our patrons in the Atlantic country, who hold subscription papers, are re- 
spectfuily requested to return them to Hirnarnp, Gray & Co. Boston. 

It is expected that a volume extracted from the diary and cerrespondence of 
the late Mrs. Risix will issue from the press carly this antumn. It will be ac- 
companied by a biographical Notice of this pious and distinguished lady. From 
an attentive perusal of ber numerous and voluminous manuscript writings, the 
editor is persuaded, that this will constitute a work of no common interest of 
itsclass. It will probably consist of one vol 8vo. of about J00 pages. Orders 
for the above work will be received by E. H. Furnt. 

GeorGe M.; or, ‘Don't give up the ship, —a story of the Mississippi, by the 
author of Francis Berrian, in one vol. L2ino. price 75 cents. will be issued from 
a press in afewdays. Orders for the above work will be received by E, H. 
VLINT. 














































EK. H. FLINT, 


HAS OPENED A BOOK-STORE, 


Corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets, south side of Upper Market, 


CINCINNATI: 


Waene he has a general assortment of school books, geographies, atlasses, 
stationary, &c. His assortment at present is small, but comprises many inter- 
esting and valuable works, particularly upon the history and geograply of the 
western country. He has many bovks, that were selected, to form part of a 
private library. He intends soon to import from Boston and Philadelphia, a 
complete assortment of books, stationary, engravings, &c. and to keep on hand 
all the new publications of interest. Having recently commenced the businese 
of sending books to all the chief towns and villages in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, he will be able to make up packages with neatness, and transmit them 
with safety and despatch, to any town in the western, and south western coun- 
try. Being determined to devote himself to that business, and to make annual 
visits to those towns and villages, he solicits orders of this kind; for which he 
will charge very moderate commissions. He will, also, sell books at auction, 
if transmitted with that ebject. He will endeavor to merit confidence by 
punctuality and attention, and will thankiully acknowledge the smallest favor. 





In making the attempt to establish a Liverany Journat in the 
West, the Publishers hope to enlist the good wishes and patronage 
of the public in its favor as a west country production. 

As the price of the work is extremely low—containing- more 
‘matter, than is given, for the like sum, in any similar publication 
printed in the English language, it is hoped, that all those who feel 
disposed to patronize it, will exert themselves to obtain subscri- 
bers; and when convenient. to make payment in advance. 
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FLOWERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


In fitting up this magnificent universe, in which God has placed 
us, every thing seems to have been formed with a double reference 
to utility and beauty. Inthe arrangements of the,Creator we can see 
no reason, @ priori, why the predominant colors of vegetable nature 
should not have been crimson, or blue, instead of green. Every one 
has felt, indeed, that this last is the most pleasing color to the eye.— 
But evety one has not looked beyond this fact to the actual wisdom, 
contrivance and benevolence of providence, in clothing nature with 
this cheerful and delightful color. Colors, in which light abounds, 
cause a painful contraction of the pupil of the eye, to exclude the re- 
dundant glare. Colors, in which shade is in excess, cause an expan- 
sion, equally painful, that a sufficient number of rays may be receiv- 
ed, to give the picture in clear relief. Green is that color of nature, 
in which light and shade are neutralized in balancing proportions, — 
For instance, an-exact mixture in equal proportions of white and black 
¢onstitutes the delightful hue of green, on which the eye reposes with 
untiring satisfaction, and in viewing which, its nerves are neither 
strained with excess, or lack of rays; and for this reason, undoubted- 
ly, it is that vegetable nature is clothed with green in preference to 
any other hue. Every time, then, in which we contemplate nature, 
when robed in the verdure of spring, we ought to look through the 
physical beauty of the spectacle, to the manifest and merciful regard 
of the All Good to our comfort and enjoyment, in the most delightful 
and perfect of all our senses, that of vision. 

In the same manner it might have pleased the author of nature to 


have presented us the seeds and fruits of the various trees, shrubs and 
Vou. I.—No. 5. 1 
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plants on the naked stem, or from a cup of foliage, insiead of flowers 
But, apparently, to relieve the monotony of beauty in the universal 
verdure, Providence has seen fit to cradle the infant seed and fruit in 
an ambrosial nest of flowers, where in a mysterious process of gener- 
ation, found to be more analogous to the begiunings of animal exist- 
ence, in the same proportion, as it is more intimately explored, the 
young seeds and fruits repose in pavilions more gorgeous, than those 
of monarchs, and breathing airs more aromatic, than those of ‘ Araby 
the blest.’ Hence, too,as one of the benevolent intentions in the forma- 
tion of flowers seems to be, to relieve the monotony of verdure to the 
eye, the forms, the hues, the meltings of one shade into another in 
ftowers have that magnificent and infinite variety, which we discover 
in that kingdom. At the same time, that the eye might be more de- 
lighted in contemplating the splendor of blossoms, arrayed in a beau- 
ty, to which all the glory of Solomon might not be compared, they 
emit a perfume, so rich and exquisite, as to set at nought all the ef- 
forts of art and luxury to imitate it; and thus, by gratifying one sense, 
create delightful associations for increasing the enjoyment of the 
other. ; 

In completing the processes of vegetable nature we discover that 
Providence has designed a gratification for every sense. The seeds 
of apples, oranges, figs, grapes, pomegranates, and all the delicious 
fruits, might have been matured, for ought that appears, in the sterile 
capsules of the cotton plant, or thistle, as well as in the centre of that 
nutritive and grateful pulp, where they attain their ultimate maturity, 
But beauty, utility and the means of comfortable and happy existence 
seem to be bound together in this our creation by an indissoluble 
chain. 

The etudy of natural history, in this point of view, becomes to a 
rightly constituted mind not only a source of pleasure and instruction; 
but it originates admiring and adoring conceptions of the Author of 
nature and originates religious feeling. New proofs of wisdom and 
design develope at every siep. God is found to be the same being in 
the hues and fragrance of a flower, as in the rich coloring of the 
clouds, the splendors of the firmament, and the ineffable grandeur of 
the starry heavens. We trace precisely the same wisdom, design and 
arrangement of means to an end in the minute, as in the vast of his 
works; and find, it is the impress of the same hand 
. ‘That gives its gilding to an insect’s wing, 

And whecls his throne upon the rolling worlds.’ 
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How often, while wandering in the deep flowering forests of the 
Mississippi valley, in Spring, have these sentiments forced themselves 
upon us. We have looked up at the prodigious alcove of verdure 
above, and the splendid variety of flowers around us. The wild bees, 
in their courses through the air, seemed, like the interminable wires 
of an immense Eolian harp, as they sped to their repast of nectar.— 
All the irrational tribes appeared by their various expressions of exci- 
ted movement and joy, to enter as deeply into the beauty and gran- 
deur of what was before them, as we did. Although there was but 
one visible rational worshipper, we could not but consider this scene 
of solitary grandeur and beauty, as atemple. We imagined unseen, 
and higher intelligences enjoying the spectacle with us, and united in 
the same delightful sentiments of admiration and worship. 

But to return to more definite and common views of these flower- 
ing solitudes, as all, that have eyes and a heart are delighted with 
flowers, as the history of them has recently become to the better part 
of the species a study of general and increasing interest, without any 
other apology, than a wish to engage their attention to the natural 
history of our country, we shall take leave to describe some of the 
flowering trees, shrubs and plants, which in the proper season cause 
our forests, prairies, and shallow lakes to ‘blossom like the rose.’ In 
doing this, we shall studiously avoid the technical delineations of bo- 
tany, and shall attempt to describe, what we have seen in such terms, 
as, we hope, will be obvious, as well to those, who have not studied 
this science, as those, who have. 

We commence with the Macnotta GranpiFLora. Bartram and oth- 
ers, by overrating the beauty of this tree, have caused, that when 
strangers first behold it, their estimation of it falls too low. It has 
been described, as a very large tree. We have seen it in Florida, 
where Bartram saw it. We have seen it in its more congenial posi- 
tion for full developement, the rich alluvions of Louisiana; and we 
have never seen it compare with the sycamore, the cotton wood, or 
even the ash, in point of size. It is some times a tall tree; often 
graceful in form; but ordinarily a tree of tourth, or fifth rate, in point 
of comparative size in the forest, where it grows. Its bark is smooth, 
whitish, very thick, and something resembles that of the beech. The 
wood is soft, and for ought we know, useless. The leaves strongly 
resemble those of the orange tree, except in being larger, thicker, and 
having a hoary yellowish down upon the underside. The upper side 
has a perfect verdure, and a feel of smoothness, as if it was oiled. 
The flowers are large, of a pure white, nearest resembling the north- 
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ern pond-lily, nymphea odorata, though not so beautiful; and are, or- 
dinarily, about twice the size. The fragrance is, indeed, powerful; 
but to us rather sickly and offensive. We have felt, and we have 
heard others complain of feeling a sensation of faintness, in going into 
2 room, where the chimmey place was filled with these flowers. The 
tree continues to put forth flowers in succession for two months, and 
seldom displays many at a time. We think, few have been in habits 
of examining flowering trees more attentively, than ourselves; and 
we contemplated this tree for years inthe season of flowers. Instead of 
displaying, as has been represented, a cone of flowers, we have sel- 
dom seen a tree in flower, which did not require some attention and 
closeness of inspection to discover, where they were situated among 
the leaves. We have not been led to believe, that others possessed 
the sense of smell more acutely, than ourselves. In advancing from 
points, where these trees were not, to the pine forest, on the water 
courses of which they are abundant, we have been warned of our ap- 
proach to them, by the sense of smell, at a distance of something 
more than half a mile; and we question, if any one ever perceived the 
fragrance much farther, except by the imagination. The magnolia 
is a striking tree, and an observer, who saw it for the first time, 
would remark it, as such. But we have been unable to conceive, 
whence the extravagant misconceptions, respecting the size, number, 
fragrance and beauty of its flowers had their origin. 

We have remarked six, or seven varieties among the laurels of 
the magnolia tribe, some of which have smaller flowers, than those of 
the grandiflora, but much more delicate and agreeably fragrant. A 
beautiful evergreen of this class is covered in autumn with berries of 
an intense blackness, and we remarked them in great numbers about 
St. Francisville. The hoily is a well knownand beautiful tree of this 
class. But that one, which has struck us, as being the handsomest of 
the family, is the laurel Almond, Jaurns Caroliniensis. Its leaves 
strongly resemble those of the peach, and it preserves a most pleasing 
green through the winter. Its flowers yield a delicious perfume. It 
grows in families of ten, or fifteen trees in a cluster. Planters of 
taste in the valley of Red river, where it is common, select the place 
of their dwelling amidst a cluster of these trees. 

Catatra. We do not remember, that Bartram has described this tree. 
But it has much stronger claims to admiration, both for the beauty of its 
foliage, and the abundance and splendar of its flowers, than the Grandi- 
flora. In the delicious and ambrosial aroma of its blossoms and in the 
strength of their odor and the extent of atmosphere, that they per- 
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fume, it excels, in our judgment, all other trees. The tree which ap- 
proaches nearest to it, in this respect, is one common to the north and 
the south, to the Atlantic as well as the Mississippi country, though ob- 
taining a much fuller developement in the latter region. We mean 
the flowering locust. Who of us can not recall the remembrances of 
the spring-time of life, and of the year, when inhaling the delicious 
fragrance of these flowers? The leaves of the Catalpa are much 
larger than those of the grandiflora, and for fragrance, gracefulness 
of form and foliage, and for the curious appearance of its long, dagger 
shaped, pendent seed capsules, two feet in length, we have seen no or- 
namental tree, which in our view equalled the Catalpa. Some have 
undertaken to say, that this is not a tree indigenous to the country. 
For our part, we have no question on the subject. On the waters near 
Cape Girardeau, we have seen Catalpas of great size, und evidently 
much older than the white settlements. We have seen them near the 
Chalk Banks, on the eastern shore of the Mississippi, bearing the 
marks of trees decaying with age. We perceived these trees, last 
year, growing, as ornamental trees, in the latitude of Boston. They 
will, probabiy, flower and mature there, in sheltered situations; but 
give little promise of the verdure and luxuriance, with which they 
flourish in the lower country of the Mississippi. 

Bois p’ anc: Maclura Aurantica. Bow-wood is a striking and beau- 
tiful tree, found on the upper courses of the Washita, the middle re- 
gions of Arkansas, and occasionally on the northern limits of Louisiana. 
it inhabits a very limited region, and we do not know, that it is na- 
tive elsewhere. It has large and beautiful leaves, in form and ap- 
pearance between those of the orange tree and Catalpa, and, taken aj] 
together, is a tree of extraordinary beauty. It bears a large fruit, 
of most inviting appearance, and resembling a very large orange. 
Tempting as it is in aspect, it is the apple of Sodom to the taste. Most 
people consider it the most splendid of all forest trees. We never saw 
it in the flowering season. There is a solitary tree, growing in a gar- 
den in St. Louis. It was there sheltered by a wall, and we do not 
know, if it would flourish in a situation so northern, without protection 
of that kind. We remember to have seen one beautiful tree growing 
near Natchitoches, apparently native there. It is said, there is no 
other within a distance of many miles. The wood is as yellow, as that 
of fustic, and yields a similar dye. It is hard, heavy, durable, and so 
elastic, as to receive its French name from the circumstance, that all 
the south western savages use it for bows. It is thought to be a wood 
more incogruptible than live oak, mulberry, or evencedar. We were 
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invited to visit the hulk of a steam boat, built above the raft on Red 
river, whose timbers were entirely of this wood. 

Cuina tree. This is a tree more cultivated in the southern regions 
of this valley, as an ornamental shade tree, than afy other. It has 
fine, long, spiked leaves, eight or ten inches in length, set in corres- 
ponding pairs on each side of a stem two feet long. The verdure is 
ofthe most brilliant and deep in nature. In the flowering season, the 
top is one tuft of blossoms, in color and fragrance resembling the lilac, 
except that the tufts are larger. It holds in flower for a long time. 
It isa tree of the most rapid growth of any known in our country. 
These trees, planted out ina village, in a few years completely em- 
bower it, and from the intenseness of their verdure, they impart a de- 
lightful freshness to the landscape, in that sultry climate. After the 
Jeaves have fallen in autumn, the tree is still covered with a profusion 
of reddish berries of the size of haws, that give it the appearance, at 
a little distance, of remaining in flower. Robbins immigrate to this 
region in the latter part of winter, settle on these trees in great num- 
bers, and feed onthe berries. ‘They possess an intoxicating, or narco- 
tic quality; and the robbins, sitting on the trees in a state of stupefac- 
tion, may be killed with a stick. The bark is said to be a powerful 
vermifuge. , 

Docwoop: Cornus Florida. Renrup: Cereis Canadensis. These 
are both of an intermediate size, between shrubs and trees. The for- 
mer has a beautiful, heart-shaped and crimped leaf, and an umbrella 
shaped top. It covers itself in spring with e profusion of brilliant white 
flowers, and in autumn with berries of a fine scarlet. The latter is the 
first shrub that is seen in blossom on the Ohio. The shrub is then a 
complete surface of blossoms, resembling those of the peach tree, and 
a stranger would take it, at that time, to be that tree. The shrubs are 
dispersed every where in the woods; and in descending the Ohio 
early in the spring, these masses of brilliant flowers contrast delight- 
fully with the general brown of the forest. The first time that the 
voyager descends this river, the redbud imparts a charm to the land- 
scape, that he will never forget. ‘These two are at once the most 
common and the most beautiful shrubs in the Mississippi valley. The 
dog wood, especially, is found every where from Pittsburg to the Gulf 
of Mexico; and, seen through the forests, in blossom, is far more con- 
spicuous, for its flowers, than the magnolia. It has been asserted that 
the dog wood belonged to the family of the quinquinas. Its bark is 
certainly a powerful restorative, in cases of the ague. 

Pawpaw: Annona triloba, Ficus Indicus. This, in our view, is the 
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prince of wild fruit-bearing shrubs, The leaves are long, of a rich 
appearance, and green, considerably resembling the smaller leaves of 
tobacco. ‘The stem is straight, white, and of unrivalled beauty. In 
fact, we have seen no cultivated shrub,so ornamental and graceful, as 
the pawpaw. The fruit closely resembles a cucumber, having, how- 
ever, a more smooth and regular appearance. When ripe, it is of a 
rich yellow. ‘There are generally from two to five ina cluster. A 
pawpaw shrub, hanging full of fruits, of a size and weight so dispro- 
portioned to the stem, and from under long and rich looking leaves of 
the same yellow with the ripened fruit, and of an African luxuriance 
of growth, is to us one of the richest spectacles, that we have ever 
contemplated, in the array of the woods. The fruit contains from two 
to six seeds, like those of the tamarind, except that they are double 
the size. The pulp of the fruit resembles egg custard, in consistence 
and appearance. It has the same creamy feeling in the mouth, and 
unites the taste of eggs, cream, sugar and spice. It is a natural cus- 
tard, too luscious for the relish of most people. The fruit is nutri- 
cious, and a great resource to the savages. So many whimsical and 
unexpected tastes are compounded in it, that, it is said, a person of the 
most hypocondriac temperament, relaxes to a smile, when he tastes 
pawpaw for the first time. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





NOVA PROGENIES ET AUREA SEC’LA REDEUNT. 
Extracts from the Gazeite of Oregon, mouth of Columbia, July 5, 1900. 


Yesterday was the return of the proud era of our national inde 
pendence, at the close of another century of glory and freedom. It 
was celebrated in Mhis great city, with every demonstration of joy. 
We had orations, bonfires, ringing of bells, pealing of cannon, and by 
night, illuminations, fire works, songs, dances, high and yet temperatg 
festivity, and on every side the aspect of cheerfulness and gaiety. We 
have yet heard of no disastrous accident to mar the remembrance of 
this spectacle. Our journal, for some days, will occupy some of its 
columns in recording the different celebrations of this jubilee, from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to this city. Among the most pleasant 
parts of our fete, we noticed the united celebration by the Chinese 
and Japanese of our city and vicinity, Under a bower of prodigious 
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length, some thousands of them sat down together to a dinner, prepar- 
ed after their own fashion, and eaten sitting, and with chop sticks, in 
remembrance of father-land. ‘They seem domesticated, and exceed- 
ingly happy under our temperate sky, and on our fertile plains. In the 
present improved modes of crossing the calm sea between us and their 
populous native shores, it is scarcely seven days passage from the ty- 
ranny, ignorance and starvation of their crowded country, to the free- 
dom and range of our great republic. Here the immigrants become 
freemen at once; and their children will become educated and intelli- 
gent freemen, fearing God, believers in the gospel, and as happy as it 
is fit, man should be in this state of discipline. Our great silk manufac- 
tories, our splendid porcelane establishments, the source of so much 
wealth and prosperity to this section of the country, owe their origin 
to these welcome strangers. To us it was a most delightful contem- 
plation, considering them Columbians, to contrast their cheerful and 
yet strangely foreign countenance and air with that of our fresh and 
florid native citizens. Our heart swelled with satisfaction, in imagin- 
ing the return of the rural portion of them to their neat habitations 
among the mulberry groves, that they have raised on the grass plains 
of the country. 

We can not, perhaps, introduce in this place any remarks, more in 
accordance with the spirit and feelings excited in us by this occasion, 
than by giving a passing sketch, in a contrast of the present state of 
our country and the world, at the close of the nineteenth century, com- 
pared with the order of things at the commencement of it. 

To begin with ourcity. At that time, the Oregon, then called the 
Columbia, was just discovered. It rojled its broud flood through the 
beautifgl terrace plains on its upper waters, and the dark evergreen 
groves on its lower, without seeing a white inhabitant on its whole 
course. It was a river, charming as was the country, through which it 
moved, unknown to humanity and to song, and was the Ultima Thule 
ofour globe. A few wretched, wandering, half starved savages, in 
intellect and enjoyment but a step beyond the brutes, roamed along 
the shores of the river, and knew no subsistence, but its salmon, and 
the wild roots of the plains. We now number the inhabitants west of 
our Rocky mountains by millions, the half being'immigrants fromChina, 
Japan, and the islands of the sea. We have towns, villages, colleges, 
libraries, hospitals, charities, churches, legislative halls, orators, poets, 
and men ofscience. We have orchards,vineyards, and manufactories in 
the country. We see on every side abundance, peace, contentment, 
in short every thing that can cheer, sustain, and elevate the human 
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condition; every thing for improvement and enjoyment in this, our 
brief sojourn, and every thing that can gladden the heart, in better 
hopes beyond the grave. 

‘This our brave city of palaces, dating back scarcely half a century, 
now contains a hundred thousand inhabitants, a hundred churches, and 
twice as many schools; and in intellect, literature, science and reli- 
gion, in comforts and improvements, does not fear to institute a proud 
compar'son with any other. In short, we look back to the intermina- 
ble and snow-clad hills behind us, and the wide ocean before us, and 
the happy belt between constitutes our country, and we envy no 
other. 

Our adjacent sister Spanish republics are keeping pace with us in 
many respects. At the commencement of the century, they were a 
couple of feeble, straggling missionary establishments, denominated 
St. Peter and St. Paul. They occupied, it is true, the lovliest country 
and climate in the world. But the wretched inhabitants were the 
slaves of slaves, the trammelled vassals of Spanish tyranny and super- 
stition. It isnow a great, populous and happy republic. All worships 
are tolerated alike. The arts and sciences, all that can enlighten and 
adorn the human condition, is as sedulously patronized with them, as 
with us; and the generous emulation between the two republics, in 
these respects, is equally honorable to both. 

But to be a little more minute in these details of contrast. At that 
time, the hardy adventurers, Lewis and Clark, with incredible toil, 
endurance and intrepidity, brought a few hunters over the Rocky 
mountains, to the shores of our ocean. On foot, carrying nothing, but 
themselves, practised backwood’s men, and subsisting on fare that 
would hardly sustain savages, they were twenty four months fram the 
mouth of ihe Missouri to the time of their return. How different is the 
case now! Arrivals from that place by that river, the mountain canal, 
and our river, are often short of twenty days. We recen‘ly noticed 
the arrival of a lady in this city from New-York. It was an inland 
water excursion, not much exceeding six thousand miles, She came by 
the Hudson, the New-York canal, the Jake, the Ohio canal, the Ohio, 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, the mountain canal, and the Columbia. 
She was opulent, whimsical, nervous, fancied herself sick, and took the 
whim of this trip for change of scenery and air. She had her state- 
room and her servants to herself, all the way; and did not rise from 
her couch during the passage. We are happy to learn, that the effect 
ef the excursion has been favorable to her spirits. She etrengthens 
Vor. 1.—No. 5. 2 
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upon the sea breeze of the Pacific, and already attends balls, parties. 
and the theatre. 

At the commencement of this century, history bears melancholy 
testimony, that there wasno such thing as union, peace and good feel- 
ing among the various religous denominations. A vast deal of clean 
paper was blotted and ink shed, in religious disputes, because the dis 
putants were prohibited by the laws and public opinion, from shedding 
blood. And what were the points about which they disputed? Why 
generally matters of this sort— Whether contingency be a substance 01 
an accident? Whether the third heaven be in latitude 39° 2° 3"', or 
39° 50'? Whether prescience makes man a machine, or a free agent? 
Whether a man can be compressed with all the omnipotence of desti 
ny;and yet have perfect freedom of action? And a great deal about 
kai, and logos, and ouneka, and a thousand other points of equal im- 
portance, of which these are fair specimens. Every one has heard of 
the grand meeting of representatives of all the Christian churches in 
the world, which recently assembled in the venerable city of the birth 
place of our Redeemer. All our readers will be delighted to hear, 
that it broke up, after a long session of solemn enquiry, and recipro- 
cation of every affectionate and Christian office, by recommending, as 
the motto and formula of all Christians under heaven these words: 
Glory to God in the highest; on éarth peace and good will to men. Our 
heart swells with pleasure as we record, that in China, containing 
nearly half the associated population of the globe, a thousand churches 
of the Redeemer are already founded, on each one of which this sub- 
lime motto is inscribed. 

At that time, there was but one canal of any importance in our vast 
republic. They are now too common even in our state, to be named 


as matters of curiosity. Canals and rail roads are every where sub- 


stituted on our leading routes, for the ancient modes of travel and 
transport. A package transmitted from Boston to this city, now costs 
Jess freight, and sustains less risk and damage, than would formerly 
have been incurred in its transport from the northern to the southern 
extremity of one of the states. At that time we numbered seven mil- 
lions of inhabitants. We now number a hundred millions. At that 
time our people and our councils were divided by party; and we made 
a dead lift at the conquest of Canada, to no purpose. Now we are 
all as one man, and we can—But we are both too strong, and too proud 
to boast. We need only say, that the most earnest.patriot could not 
wish to see us more courted by the nations than we are. 

At that time, agballoon ascended from a city, with a man, and 
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sometimes a lady with him, and the whole city greeted them with ac- 
clamations, until the shouts would no longer reach them in the heights. 
They moved a few leagues at the sport of the winds, and generally 
janded in a forest or a quagmire. Now the balloon is managed and 
directed, as easily in the air, as a skiffis in the water, We transport 
our distant mails by them, and a trip from this city to Canton, in a bal- 
loon, excites no more notice than the departure of a steam boat. 

We have not room even for the most meagre catalogue of improve- 
ments during that period in chemistry. So much minuteness of detail 
is neither in our power, nor our purpose. Our best bread, it is true, 
is still made from wheat. Butagriculture has discovered an infinite 
number of new eatables, and an acre supports more men now, than ten 
did then. We make sugar from vinegar, alcohoi from dish water, and 
butter from turnips. We laugh at the fools of two centuries ago, who 
thought that Satan only could aid to the transmuting secret of turning 
lead to gold. Every one possesses it now, and even ladies have dis- 
covered certain machines, that are standing examples of perpetual mo- 
tion. We have 6,000 new extracts, 40,000 new kinds of pills. We 
advertise 5,000 patent medicines. There is no disease to which man 
is subject, but what some one advertises that he has a certain and sov- 
ereign remedy for it; and to be immortal on the earth, it should only 
seem necessary, that a man should have money and faith, to buy, and 
take about 200 kinds of patent medicines, to defy all maladies, and 
the grisly king, and live forever in this world. 

At that time there were a great many colleges and books, and a 
number of writers, who considered that they knew a thing or two. 
But we need not lose ourselves in the boundless field of comparison of 
the present state of literature with the order of things, that then pre 
vailed. We trust our readers will ask no more conclusive proof of 
the infinite advance of the present, than in the comparison of this our 
poor journal, with any thing of the kind which that age could boast. 

At that time they used to think, that a miserable thick skull ofa 
demagogue, assoon as he could in any way get notoriety in the papers, 
was a concern of more importance than a million quiet, unaspiring peo- 
ple in the humble privacy of domestic life. We have got over that 
folly, and we hope forever. The editors of newspapers used then to 
lead the people by the nose; and when they had got up a party, used 
to chatter like black birds, and abuse one another and the people, like 
blackguards. The people became, fifty years ago, too ‘dacent,’ as 
Paddy says, to allow themselves to be treated in that way; and these 
editors are now obliged to be very careful about telling fibs, and are 
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compelled by public opinion, to show good manners, and keep the 
peace. 

But after all, the records of the increase of comfort, and advance- 
ment in knowledge, morals, health, and easy and abundant subsist- 
ence, in private life, are a thousand times more interesting to the real 
friends of humanity, than al] the heartless annals of power, politics 
and ambition. Instead of being allowed to sell his wife, or administer 
moderate and wholesome correction to her, asthe Inw then allowed 
the husband, instead of quoting her from the bible, as the weaker vessel, 
she can now carry as much press of sail,as he can. She has learned: 
algebra, chemistry, natural philosophy, metaphysics, erostation, 
verse-making, and man-governing; and this may be considered as the 
age of the empire of petticoats and the better half of the species. 
Corsets and false curls, and everlastings, are thrown to the fire, and 
affectation to the winds. ‘I'he easy folds and the graceful drapery of 
Grecian costume have returned upon us; and, by so doing, they have 
gained still more in appearance, than they have in health and comfort 
They no longer strive to look bold, but they have come over us by the 
semblance of humility and docility. In short, they have gymnasticis- 
ed and callisthenized, and managed, what with verses and pretty ways, 
and thrumming instruments, and warbling songs, after the fashion ot 
the nightingale, and by seeming to be humble and good, until, aided by 
the downright muscle and physical power, which they have gained by 
running and wrestling, and leaping, and climbing, they have carried the 
point, that for the next century they shall legislate, decide the causes, 
and fight the battles, allowing the men to lie upon their oars, and to 
be put upon a probation of good behaviour, in which. 7f they come forth 
as gold, they may be allowed to take governing, turn about, every 
other century. 

On the ground of morals, our improvements are stil! more unques- 
tionable. ‘The very boys in the streets scout a miser,as he passes. A 
profane man is nat admitted into good society. A liar gets no credit 
for the second lie. The people turn up their noses at a babbler. The 
moment a lady, howsoever fair and genteel, begins to prate scandal at 
a tea-table, the whole party rise up, shake their clothes, and fly, as if 
from the contagion of the plague. It is so long since we have seen such 
a monster as a drunkard, that we only recal our disgust at this vice, 
by reading accounts of it in the last century. 

Our world in truth, seems to be getting to be a place worth living 
in; and a father may fairly rejoice, all things considered, when it is 
officially announced to him by the proper female aflicer, that a child 
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is born to him. Of all improvements, appertaining to our physical 
existence, those of medicine are most important. They reach the 
whole species, and run out to the remotest capillaries of society. These 
improvements have been as great, and as unquestionable, as in any 
other department of science. Men are now taught to evade a thou- 
sand diseases by prevention, temperance, diet and regimen. They 
feed so much better and easier, and have desires so much more regu- 
Jated, and are so much more contented, the ladies dress with so much 
more taste, and are so much more witty, amiable, and captivating, and 
men have so much less care, since the trouble of governing is taken off 
their shoulders, and it sits so perfectly easy on those of the ladies, that 
neither the one nor the other grow old, as formerly. We refer to one 
of the well known favorites of our city, Miss Sprightly, who, at forty, 
has a brow of eighteen, without care or wrinkle on if, and the most in- 
vidious wit, has not thought of applying to her the opprobrious term, 
‘old maid.’ It is certain, too, that the physicians have fairly got down 
some diseases, and have stopped some of the holes in the great sieve 
of mortality. The self-tiliing plow of philosopher Godwin has long 
ago managed very wéll in our fields. But, we confess, we are discour- 
aged, by perceiving that men still continue to die, notwithstanding 
there are people, who advertise that they can cure every disease. We 
begin to despair of seeing them become immortal in this world. We 
have some vile pains in our bones, and a wretched dyspepsia, that we 
have been twenty years curing, and that is not yet cured, that are con- 
tinually preaching to us, amidst the blaudishments and motives to live, 
which our fair city offers, memento mori. 

We wish from time to time to resume these contrasts, as great im- 


royements continue to be announced. But lest even the recitation of 
proy 


our causes for pride and joy should become tedious, we close with an 
extract from the minutes of ‘the immortalizing soctety of physicians’ 
of our city. The learned man, who records the case, has given it in 
language, which seemed to us, rather too learned and technical, and 
we have ventured for the benefit of the common reader, to ‘ do it’ into 
our own simpler and humbler words. 

Record of an experiment upon Miss Emily Evergreen of the city 
of Oregon, aged 75 years, to grind her over, and produce rejuvenes- 
cence by transfusion of youthful blood into her veins. By the incorpo- 
rated board of ‘immortalizing physicians’ of Oregon. 

Case, Miss Emily appeared before the board on the sixth of May 
last. She was splendidly dressed, with a high turban, a long pale 
face, that had once been pretty, but was now marked with the fading 
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touclics of care, and scored with the wrinkles of age and anxiety. — 
She shewed pretty teeth, when she smiled, but there were but a few 
of nature’s ivories among them. Art and opulence, in all their pre 
sent finish and resources, had exhausted their means, to retain for her 
that freshness, that had, sixty years before, been the toast of the young 
gentlemen, and the theme of the sonnets, sighs and songs of poets.— 
From a deep investigation of her case, it appeared, that she had brok- 
en a number of hearts; had alternately played prude and coquette, 
and had suflered in her latter days severely, by two or three unsuc 
cessful affairs of the heart. As itwas, Miss Emily hada pretty languish, 
and appeared in decay, shorn of something of her primitive brightness 
In fine, she seemed to us like a fine, ancient Damask rose, that had 
been dried, and preserved in a lady’s album. She was seated in state 
in a chair, canopied with crimson Damask curtains, which threw a 
fine rich light upon her pale face, which became, in truth, something 
paler, in view of the operating physician, who approached her, bow- 
ing respectfully, with his right hand upon his left breast. In hie 
Jeft was a lancet, anda peach blossom-alabaster goblet, containing the 
youthful blood of rejuvenescence, that was to be transfused into her 
veins. Before her was a large mirror, curtained with yellow satin. 
The physician made her a low bow, of extreme grace, to which 
she replied, by half rising, and an equally graceful curt’sy, He then 
set forth, in a suitable speech, the wonderful recent discoveries in the 
healing art, and among others, the ultimate success of long continued 
efiorts, to pretluce, rejuvenescene by transfusion. The goblet was 
displayed; and he vouched, that the contents were the mingled blood, 
from the veins of a young man, as beautiful as Apollo, and a girl of 
eighteen, as fair as Venus, both voluntarily offering the rich purple 
from the redundance of their veins, and too proud, if she would re- 
ceive it into her's, for theirsake, She held up her arm with Spartan 
firmness for the operation. The vein was opened, and the transfu 
sion performed by the beautiful and improved French complication 
of instruments for that purpose. She sustained the operation with a 
fortitude, which would have honored a martyr. A pint was tranfu 
sed. An august and scientific joy diffused itself through the breasts 
of this learned body, as they manifested this proud triumph of art ove: 
nature, In proportion, as the transfusion advanced, the fairness and 
the freshness of rejuvenescence commenced above the brows. The 
wrinkles disappeared, one by one, and the smoothness spread over 
her polished forehead. ‘The upper lip become as beautifully florid 
and pouting, asateighteen. The artificial teeth from the upper jaw 
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dropped out, and were instantly replaced by fair, even and white na- 
tural ones. Her high turban was lifted gradually from her head, and 
a mass of false hair and curls fell with it tothe floor; and her head 
was forthwith covered with abundant tresses of glossy and youthful 
tuxuriance. The head and the forhead, including the upper lip, and 
the face to the cheek bones, evinced the complete success of the ope- 
vation. 

At this most interesting point of transformation, the operator bow- 
ed again, and stated, that from experience they had learned it 
would be dangerous to pursue the transfusion any farther at that 
sitting. He helped her with infinite grace and ceremony from her 
chair, and drew the curtain from before the mirror. It was a specta- 
cle of unequalled interest, tcontemplate the mixed emotions, with 
which Miss Evergreen saw the upper part of her face that of a Hebe, 
and the lower part aged 75 years, and rendered a good twenty five 
older by the contrast. Miss Emily is known to be the pink of cere- 
mony and composed demeanor, She could hardly have acted more 
oddly, under the influence of the exhilarating gas. She eagerly re- 
quested the operator.to renew the experiment the moment, he thought 
it would be safe—assured him, that she would keep house, to that time, 
that she might not take cold, and modestly covering her cheeks and 
the lower part of her face, to conceal her blushes, she withdrew. 

We can only add, that there is an inexpressible anxiety, in our ci- 
¢y, to learn the result of the next transfusion. 





SKETCHES OF INDIAN MANNERS. 


[ CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST.| 


In respect to the lesser morals, all savages in this region are hos- 
pitable. Even the enemy, whom they would have sought, and slain, 
far from their cabins, who presents himself fearlessly there, claims, 
and receives their hospitality. They accord to the cabin hearth the 
inviolability of an asylum, and the honors and the sanctity of an altar. 
A great number of instances are on record, of savages of hostile tribes, 
obnoxious to the most deadly revenge of particular warriors, presen- 
ting themselves on a sudden before those warriors, and opening their 
offered bosoms to the knife. This undaunted heroism often disarms 
not only the purpose of +-venge, but with deep savage admiration, 
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excites more generous feelings, and brings about a reconciliation, and 
permanent peace between the contending tribes. That part of our 
character, which they are the last to understand, and least prone te 
admire, is, that when our people have received in their villages a la- 
vish and gratuitous hospitality, they, when returning the visit, should 
find, that with us strangers are lodged in taverns. 

We have by no means the same plenary faith in that tenacious 
remembrance of kindnesses, which historians have almost universally 
ascribed to them, as a trait nobly distinguishing them from other ra- 
ces. We entertain very little reliance upon the constancy of their 
friendship. We consider them treacherous and fickle in the ex- 
treme; easily swayed from the views and purposes of yesterday, and 
constantly disposed to pay their court to the divinity of good fortune, 
and always ready to side with the strongest. Were we in their pow- 
er, and fortune, in reference to us, changing, we should make no cal- 
culations for the morrow, upon their views and purposes towards us to 
day. 

They are well known jor their voraciousness of appetite. They en- 
dure hunger and thirst, as they do suffering, pain and death, with as- 
tonishing patience and constancy. When they kill a deer, a bear, or 
a buffalo, after a long abstinence. they will devour an enormous quan- 
tity of the flesh. Their devoted and fatal attachment to ardent spi- 
rits is matter of melancholy notoriety. In all their councils, talks and 
conferences with the officers of our government, from lake Erie to the 
Rocky mountains, their first and last request is whiskey. ‘Fhe feel- 
ings of honor and shame can be reached in an Indian bosom upon eve- 
ry other point, but this. Declaim, as we may, against the use of it, 
paint the ill effects of it as strongly, as we choose, speak with as much 
contempt as we may, of drunkards, their best and bravest still clamor 
for whiskey. 

All words would be thrown away,in attempting to pourtray in just co- 
lors the effects of general drunkenness upon such a race. It is, indeed 
the heaviest curse, which their intercourse with the whites has en- 
tailed upon them. Every obligation of duty, as philanthropists and 
Christians, imposes upon us every effort to prevent the complete and 
final extirpation of this ill-fated race; the inevitable consequence of 
their being allowed free access to the liquid poison of whiskey. We 
have elsewhere adverted to the stern and rigorous prohibitions of our 
government, and the apparent fidelity, with which those prohibitions 
are carried into effect. And yet in some way, or other, wherever 
Americans have access, Indians have whiskey. It is understood, that 
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the laws of the state governments and the general government are 
not exactly in coincidence and concert, upon the subject of interdic- 
ting spirits to the Indians. This state of things ought not to exist.— 
It is a fact of common notoriety, that in the states, they find much less 
difficulty in procuring whiskey, than tn the territories. ‘The duties of 
the states imperiously bind them to frame laws, and to see them exe- 
cuted, in unison with the severest interdictions of the general govern- 
ment, and to unite with that, to prevent these unhappy beings from ex- 
ercising their suicide propensities. 

It has been inferred, because they make it a point, not to express 
astonishment, or curiosity, in view of our improvements, and arts, 
that they are destitute of the feelingof curiosity; and because they 
seem to hold them in contempt and disdain, that they have no passions 
analogous to the cupidity, vanity, or pride of the whites. They are, 
unquestionably, among the proudest beings in the world. No people 
can generate the emphatic and characteristic sneer of pride, quicker 
or more strongly on their countenances. It is their very pride, that 
induces them, to affect this indifference; for that it is affected, we 
have had numberless oppertunities te discover. It is with them not 
only pride, but calculation, to hold in seeming contempt things, which, 
they are aware, they can not obtain, and possess, 

As regards their vanity, and that part of the species, upon which 
it is supposed to operate with most force, we have not often had the 
fortune, to contemplate a young squaw at her toilette. But from the 
studied arrangement of her calico jacket, from the glaring circles of 
vermillion on her plump and circular face, from the artificial manner, 
in which her hair of intense biack is clubbed in a roll of the thickness 
of a man’s wrist, from the long time, which it takes her to complete 
these arrangements, from the manner, in which she minces, and am- 
bles, and plays off her prettiest airs, after she has put on all her 
charms, we should clearly infer, that dress and personal ornament 
occupy the same portion of her thoughts, that they do of the fashion- 
able woman of civilized society. 

A young Indian warrior is notoriously the most thorough going 
beau in the world. Bond street and Broadway furnish no subjects, 
that will undergo as much crimping and confinement, to appear in full 
dress. We are confident, that we have observed such a character 
constantly occupied with his paints, and his pocket glass three full 
hours, laying on his colors, and arranging his tresses, and contempla- 
ting, from time to time, with visible satisfaction the progress of his 
growing attractions. When he has finished, the proud triumph of ir- 
Von, I.-—No. 5. 3 
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resistible charms is in his eye. The chiefs and warriors, in full dress, 
have one, two, or three broad clasps of silver about their arms, gen- 
erally jewels in their ears, and ofien in their noses; and nothing is 
more common, than to see a thin, circular piece of silver, of the size 
of a dollar, depending from their nose, a little below their upper lip. 
Nothing shows more clearly the influence of fashion. This ornament, 
go painfully inconvenient, as it evidently is to them, and so horribly 
ugly and disfiguring, seems to be the utmost finish of Indian taste.— 
Painted porcupine quills are twisted in their hair. Tails of animals 
hang from their hair behind, or from the point, where they were ori- 
ginally appended to the animal. A necklace of bear’s, or alligator’s 
teeth, or claws of the bald eagle hangs loosely down, and an interior 
and smaller circle of large red beads, or, in default of them, a rosary 
of red hawthorns surrounds the neck. From the knees to the feet, 
the legs are ornamented with great numbers of little, perforated, cy- 
lindrical pieces of silver, or brass, that emit a simultaneous tinkle, as 
the person walks. If to all this, he add an American hat, and a sol- 
dier’s coat of blue, faced with red over the customary calico shirt of 
the gaudiest colors, that can be found, he lifts his feet high, and steps 
firmly on the ground, to give his tinklers an uniform and full sound, and 
apparently considers his person, with as much complacency, as the hu- 
man bosom can be supposed to feel. This is a very curtailed view of 
an Indian beau. But every reader, competent to judge, will admit 
its fidelity, as far as it goes, to the description of a young Jndian warri- 
or over the whole Mississippi valley, when prepared to take part ina 
public dance. 

Strange, as it may seem, to our Atlantic readers, the sight of such 
an Indian is almost as rare a spectacle in this city, as in Philadelphia, 
or Boston. But so many faithful prints of Indian figure and costume 
have recently been presented to the public, that most of those who 
have not seen the living subject, have definite views of the general out- 
lines of Indian appearance. The males almost universally wear leg- 
gins in two distinct pieces, like the legs of pantaloons, fitted very tight 
from the loins to the ancles; generally of smoke-tanned deerskin, and 
seamed with tassels, or leather fringe; sometimes of blue cloth.— 
Those, who inhabit the regions beyond the range of the buffalo, wear 
a blanket, thrown loosely over their shoulders, and those, who live in 
the region of that animal, wear its dressed skin in the same way.— 
Their moccasins are ornamented with extreme care with different co- 
lored porcupine quills, arranged in lines and compartments. But in 
fhe sultry months they are often seen with no other dress, than a piece 
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of blue cloth, in the language of the country, ‘strouding,’ passed be- 
tween the thighs. and brought round the loins. In regions contiguous 
to the whites, they have generally a calico shirt of the finest colors, and 
they are particularly attached to a long calico dress,resembling a morn- 
ing gown. 

The women wear acalico jacket, leggins not much unlike those of 
the men, and whenever they can afford it, a blue broad cloth petticoat 
made full and bunching out. as if swelled with a hoop. We donot re- 
member to have seen Indians. either male, or female, affect any other 
colors, than red or blue. The thick, heavy, black tresses of their hair 
are parted from the centre of the forehead, and the crown, and skewer- 
ed with a quill, or a thorn, ina large club behind. 

They have various dances, to which they seem extravagantly at- 
tached, and which often have, as did the dances of old time, a religi- 
ous character. The aged council chiefs drum with invariable gravity 
of countenance, and the young warriors dance with great vehemence, 
pounding their feet upon the ground, like the pestles of a powdermill. 
They pursue their vocation with a vigor, which causes the perspiration 
to pour from their bodies. ‘Toward the close, they wag their heads, 
and make a kind of half whirl on their centre, cut a number of power- 
ful and high flourishes, and then pause, shake their heads, clap their 
hand to their mouth, and emit a kind of scream, broken into small, jer- 
ky fragments of sound, by passing their hand bya rapid motion across 
their lips. This is the most characteristic of all Indian noises. It 
seems easy to imitate, and yet we have heard Americans personate 
every part of an Indian dance with better and closer mimicry, than 
this. They have the war, the feast, the scalp, and the dog dance; 
and perhaps others, and tunes, corresponding to the different purposes 
of these‘dances. In our ear, these tunes are exceedingly monotonous 
and uniform, running only through three, or four notes, and constantly 
recurring to the same strain. The last note of this strain to us is ter- 
rible, when heard, as we have often heard it by night, ringing through 
the woods. The song, like the dance, breaks off by that broken yell, 
which they make by the rapid motion of their hand over their mouths. 
In most of the tribes the women take no part in the song. We re- 
member only to have heard the women of the Sacs and Foxes join in 
the song; and they did it, by chiming in a couple, or three sharp notes, 
with a strong nasal twang at the last part of the tune. 


{To BF CONTINVED.} 
























































































































RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE WESTERN 
PEOPLE. 


An experiment is making in this vast country, which must ulti- 
mately contain so many millions of people, on the broadest scale on 
which it has ever been made, whether religion, as a national distinc- 
tion of character, can be maintained without any legislative aid, or 
even recognition by the government. If there be any reference to re- 
ligion, in any of the constitutions and enactments, in the western coun- 
try, beyond the simple, occasional! granting ofa distinct incorporation, 
it manifests itself in a guarded jealousy of the interference of any re- 
ligious feeling, or influence with the tenor of legislation. In most of 
the constitutions, ministersof the gospel are expressly interdicted from 
any office of profit or trust, in the gifltofthe people. In none of the 
enactments are there any provisions for the support of any form of 
worship whatever. But ifit be inferred from this, that religion occu- 
pies little or no place in the thoughts of the people, that there are no 
forms of worship, and few ministers of the gospel, no inference can be 
wider from the fact. [tis the settled political maxim of the west, that 
religion is 2 concern entirely between the conscience and God, and 
ought to be left solely to His guardianship and care. The people are 
generally averse to binding themselves by any previous Jegal obliga- 
tion to a pastor for services stipulated to be performed, It is the gene- 
ral impression, that he ought to derive his support from voluntary con- 
tributions, after services performed, and uninfluenced by any antece- 
dent contract or understanding. ‘There are many towns and villages, 
where other modes prevail; but such is the general standing feeling 
of the west. 

Hence, except among the catholics, there are very few settled 
pastors, in the sense in which that phrase is understood in New-Eng- 
land, and the Atlantic cities. Most of the ministers, that are in some 
sense permanent, discharge pastoral! duties not only in their individual 
societies, but in a wide district about them. ‘The range of duties, the 
emolument, the estimation, and in fact the whole condition of a western 
pastor, are widely difierent from an Atlantic minister. In each case, 
there are peculiar immunities, pleasures and inconveniencies, growing 
out of the differences of condition. We do not undertake to balance 
the advantages in favor of either. It has been a hundred times repre. 
sented, and in every form of intelligence, in the eastern religious pub- 
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lications, that there were few preachers in the country, and that whole 
wide districts had no religious instruction, or forms of worship what- 
ever. We believe, from a survey, certainly very general, and, we 
trust, faithful, that there are as many preachers, in proportion to the 
people, as there are in the Atlantic country. A circulating phalanx 
of methodists, baptists and Camberland presbyterians, of Atlantic mis- 
sionaries, and of young eleves of the catholic theological seminaries, 
from the redundant mass of unoccupied ministers, both in the protes- 
tant and catholic countries, pervades this great valley with its numer- 
ous detachments, from Pittsburg, the mountains, the lakes, and the 
Missouri, to the Gulf of Mexico. ‘They all pursue the interests of their 
several denominations in their own way, and generally in profound 
peace. 

It is true, a serious mind can not fail to observe, with regret, the 
want of the permanent and regular moral influence of settled religions 
institutions, The regular ‘church going bell,’ to our ear such a delight- 
ful peal on the Sabbath, is not heard with the recurrence of that day, 
and there is something of tranquil sobriety, of elevated and just notions 
of morals, the influence of which is so immediately felt in a country, 
where regular worship prevails, that, in the more unsettled districts 
of this country, is felt gs a painful privation. But if we except Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana, there is every where else an abundance of some 
kind of preaching. ‘The village papers on all sides contain printed no- 
tices, and written ones are affixed to the public places, notifying what 
are called ‘meetings.’ A traveller in a clerical dress does not fail to 
be asked at the public houses, where he stops, if he is a preacher, and 
if he wishes to notify a meeting. 

There are stationary preachers in the towns, particularly in Ohio, 
But in the rural congregations through the western country beyond 
Ohio, it is seldom that a minister is stationary for more than a few 
months. A ministry of a year in one place,may be considered beyoud 
the common duration. Nine tenths of the religious instruction of the 
country is given by people, who itinerate, and who are, with very few 
exceptions, notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, men 
of great zeal and sanctity. These earnest men, who have little to ex. 
pect from pecuniary support, and less from the p.escribed reverence 
and influence, which can only appertain to a stated ministry, find, at 
once, that every thing depends upon the cultivation of popular talents, 
Zeal for the great cause, mixed, perhaps, imperceptibly, with a spice 
of earthly ambition, and the latent emulation and pride of our natures, 
and other motives, which unconsciously influence, more or less, the 
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most sincere and the most disinterested, the desire of distinction among 
their cotemporaries and their brethren, and a reaching struggle for 
the fascination of popularity, goad them on to study all the means and 
arts of winnisg the people. Travelling from month to month through 
dark forests, with such ample time and range for deep thought, as they 
amble slowly on horseback along their peregrinations, the men natu- 
rally acquire a pensive and romantic turn of thought and expression, 
as we think, favorable to eloquence. Hence the preaching is of a 
highly popular cast, and its first aim is to excite the feelings. Hence, 
too, excitements, or in religious parlance ‘awakenings,’ are common 
in all this region. Living remote, and consigned the greater part of 
the time, to the musing loneliness of their condition in the forests, or 
the prairie; when they congregate on these exciting occasions, society 
itself is to them a novelty, and an excitement. The people are natu- 
rally more sensitive and enthusiastic. than in the older countries, A 
man of rude, boisterous, but native eloquence, rises among these chil- 
dren of the forest and simple nature, with his voice pitched upon the 
tones, and his utterance filled with that awful theme, to which every 
string of the human heart every where responds, and while the woods 
echo his vehement declamations, his audience is alternately disso! ved 
in tears, awed to profound feeling. or falling in spasms. This country 
opens a boundless theatre for strong, earnest and unlettered eloquence, 
and the preacher seldom has extensive influence, or usefulness, whe 
does not possess some touch of this character. 

These excitements have been prevalent, within the two past years, 
in the middle western states; chiefly in Tennessee, and for the most 
part under the ministry of the Cumberland presbyterians. Sometimes 
it influences a settlement or a town; and sometimes, as there, spreads 
overastate. ‘The people assemble, as to an imposing spectacle. They 
pour from their woods, to hear the new preacher, whose fame has tra- 
velled before him. ‘The preaching has a scenic effect. Itis a theme 
of earnest discussion, reviewing, comparison, and jntense interest. 










POETICAL. 


THE INDIAN MAID’S DEATH SONG. 










The valiant Dacota has gone to the chase, 


The pride of my heart, and the hope of his race: 


errr 


His arrows are sharp, and his eye it is true, 






And swift is the march of his birchen canoe; 
But sun¢shall vanish, and seasons wane, 


E’er the hunter shall clasp his Winona again! 


Away, ye false hearted, who smile to destroy ; 
Whose hearts plan deceit, while your lips utter joy ; 
Winona is true to the vow, she has paid, 


And none, but the hunter, shall win the dark maid. 


sen cst ett eg pla igre own 


Ising my death dirge: for the grave I prepare, 


And soon shall my true lover follow me there: 


His heart is so trae, that in death he shall not 





Forget the sad scene of this blood sprinkled spot; 
But swift, as the feet of the light-bounding doe, 


He’ll fly through the current of darkness below, 


ee 
mene 





To join his Winona in regions of truth, 


Where love blooms eternal with beauty and youth: 


Stern sire, and false hearted kindred, adicu! 
I sing my ceath song, and my courage is true; 
Tis painful to die—but the pride of my race 
) Forbids me to pause betwixt pain and disgrace :— 


The rocks they are sharp, and the precipice high; 


sic nti clapper item in aR aii Nan eI 


See, see! how a maiden can teach veto die! 


Pandalia, September, 1827. ORLANDO 
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THE BEECH WOODS. 


Grove, rearing thy green head above the smoke 
And morning mists, I bend me to thy shade, 
And court thy shelter from the ceaseless hum, 
And wearying bustle of the dusty town, 

To taste thy coolness, privacy and peace. 


What string invisible, sweet beechen wood, 


Know’st thou to harp, that here my morning dreams 


Of youth, my young imaginings return 

In all the freshness of their rain-bow hues? 

My earliest love was for the dark green woods. 
From stinted wishes, cares and toils at home, 
The master’s frown at school, the bitter scorn 
Of dark ey’d maid belov’d, that vanquish’d me 
In the proud struggles of the dawning mind ; 
From all the sad presages of the years 

To come, the cypress-woven destiny, 

Which my young eye, prophetic, ken’d from far; 
From emulation’s early fires; from pride, 

And hope just op’ning in the bud, and nipp’d 
By early frost, I bounded to the woods. 

Thg stillness reach’d my heart. The cooling shade 
Soon taught my throbbing pulses rest 

°T was, as the grove return’d my youthful love, 
And fondly clasp’d me in maternal arms, 

And on her mossy pillow laid my head. 

E’en there my youthful palaces of hope 

All rose amidst the trees. My fairy scenes 

Of love and joy were all beneath the shade. 
Words can not paint the visionary thoughts, 
That rose, spontaneous, as reclin’d, I laid 

To list the birds, that struck their solemn notes, 
Unfrequent, aw’d, and as a temple hymn, 

With turtle’s moan at close; and saw the flowers 
Bend with the humble bee, as from their cup 

It busy, drew ambrosia, bearing home 

The yellow plunder on its loaded thighs, 

And trac’d it by its organ tones through air, 
Sailing from sight, like a dark, fading point. 
These voices from the spirit of the groves 












The Beech Woods. 


With gentle whisperings inspir’d within 
A holy calm and thoughts of love and peace. 

And since, in forest wanderings of years, 

Whene’er my course led through the beechen woods, 
The Mantuan’s ‘spreading beech’ to memory sprung, 
Like youthful play mate dear. When from the bed 
Of pain arising, my first feeble steps 

Still led me to the groves; and, always kind, 

Ye never taunted, slander’d me, deceiv’d 

Mock’d at my sorrows; proudly shrunk away 

From the embraces of your druid son. 

As mad’ning wrath arose within my breast, 

And counsel’d deep revenge for cruel wrongs, 

In the still air reposing, your green heads 

Still read to me, how ye had gently bent 

Before the storms of centuries, unharm’d. 

Sweet beechen woods, ye soon will richly tint 

With autumn’s gold and purple; ye would warn 
Your votary to me'low into age, 

And doff, resigned, the flaunty thoughts of youth, 
Its flowing tresses, and its unscath’d brow, 

E’en as your falling leaves plash in the stream. 
Accept, ye beechen woods, my filial thanks 

For parents’ love vouchsaf’d at morn and noon. 

Oh! grant me shelter in your shade in age. 

Learn me to dwell in mem’ry, neath your boughs 
On the companions of my morning down 

Of whom but few still walk above the soil. 

Sweet is the mem’ry of their kindnesses. 

The thought of each by distance, time, or death 

Is render’d holy. Teach me patiently to wait, 

Till my time come. Oh! teach me, beechen woods, 
As Spring will clothe your boughs again with leaves, 
I too shall spring immortal from the dust. 





Vor. I.—No. 5. 4 






































































































REVIEW. 


The History of Kentucky, exhibiting an account of the Modern Discot 
ery, Settlement, Progressive Improvement, Civil and Military Trans- 
actions, and the present state of the country. In two volumes. By 
H. Marsuatit. Frankfort: Geo. S. Robinson. 1824. 


It is a singular fact, that as far as our knowledge extends, the most 
ample and complete history of any single state in our union, is this of 
Kentucky before us. The first volume, as we learn from the preface 
to this edition, and as most of the reading people of the west remem- 
ber, appeared nearly twelve years ago. ‘The present work is the se- 
cond edition of the first volume, enlarged to 500 pages, revised, and as 
is obvious to the slightest inspection, greatly improved; and accompa- 
nied with a second volume, bringing the history down to the memora- 
bie battle of Tippecanoe. 

The history of no one of the western states is more interesting, than 
that of Kentucky. This state disputes with Tennessee the question 
of antiquity and priority of settlement. She has impressed her spirit, 
character and name upon the population, institutions, dialect, views 
. and feelings of the whole country of ‘the west.’ The Indians of all this 
vast region, quite to the Rocky Mountains, denominate white men by 
the name Wacheenee, meaning Virginia, which they know only by 
her descendants in Kentucky. The French of the lower country still 
denominate all the people, that come from the upper country, Ken- 
tucks. It is only necessary to have been as widely acquainted as we 
have been, with all the states and territories of this vast reach of coun- 
try, to have seen by how many claims this state stands exalted, as a 
common mother among them. Various circumstances have concurred, 
to produce this influence—her rapid settlemeni—the extreme fertility 
of her soil—the salubriousness of her climate—the spirited and enter- 
prizing character of her people—the circumstance that. many of her 
first settlers were opulent, and men of distinguished family and name— 
that her young men were generally of higher standing, and more edu- 
cation, than most of the immigrants to the other states. These cir- 
cumstances, aided by many accidental concugring causes, account for 
the influence of this state over all this valley. She was the first state. 
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too, that began to send produce extensively down the river, Flat 
boats, as having been first known in New-Orleans, as descending from 
this state, are now universally designated by the term ‘Kentucky flats.’ 
It is only recently, that the common people in the lower country be- 
gan to understand, that all the upper country was not called Ken- 
tucky. 

But the circumstance, which has most of all contributed to found 
this empire of opinion, is her distinct and peculiar character. It is not 
necessary to explain, whence this character arose. Probably. most of 
the original causes of national character are inexplicable. We have 
no idea of attempting in this place any solution of them, as they refer 
to the nationality of this state. Every one. conversant with the west, 
weil knows what that nationality is—that its most obvious features are 
a buoyancy, a confidence, self-complacency, and daring, a perfect com- 
mand, at all times and places, and under all circumstances, of at least 
all. that the person knows—a hardihood—a spirit, finely denominated 
in the phrase of the country, a ‘pushing’ spirit, which every competi- 
tor with a Kentucky lawyer, merchant, doctor, or candidate for elec- 
tion, or office, well knows, fears, tries to imitate, and attempts to ridi- 
cule. It leads the young physician to find no difficulty in the most un- 
tried, unknown, and important case, when surrounded by a listening 
audience. It leads the young attorney, when making his debut in a 
new place, to start on a scale of the utmost grandeur, to use the most 
vehement gesticulation, and to garnish his harangue with fragments 
from Shakspeare, scraps of poetry, and fine shreds and patches of 
speéches from Burke down to Phillips, and from the first published col- 
lection of lessons in reading and speaking down to the last—terminating 
a sublime tempest of eloquence. for the most part, with the ‘wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds’—to the astounding and amazement of 
his antagonist, less gifted with confidence and the ‘gab, and to the ga- 
ping attention, the profound homage, and the long remembrance of the 
jury, and persuasion of the audience, if not of the justice of his cause, 
at least of his rising promise and the extent of his talents and powers. 
This spirit, when accompanied with learning, talent, mind and appli- 
cation, of course, carries every thing before it. Of the multitude of 
aspirants for professional employment, for place, and office, from this 
state, no inconsiderable number commence on the first scale, and ulti- 
mately build on the last. 

Every one knows, that even in common life, the volatile self confi 
dence, and reckless disposition to vaunt Kentucky and self, and support 
the claims by a fight, for any cause and for.no cause, and to commence 
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the brawl by the cry, hurrah for old Kentucky! is the standing jest of 
the western country, and matter of common parlance from Pittsburg 
to Havanna. There is a geveral feeling, that every where, and in all 
walks, Kentuckians are privileged characters, and that their mental 
and muscular powers and pretensions are in general keeping. They 
have more euthusiasm at home than any other people in our country, 
not excepting even the French. When this predominant trait takes 
the right direction, it renders them an interesting and amiable people. 
When Kentucky enthusiasm and vivacity are tempered by good sense, 
restrained by moderation, and guided by good feeling, no composition 
of elements can form a more delightful union of character. But we 
find ourselves digressing. 

A well written history of such a people must be interesting. The 
writer of the work before us—we know him only by his book—we 
should think, in many respects, an individual emblem of the nationality 
of his state. He is romantic, pushing, contident—in no doubt upon any 
subject, and discusses every topic, as if his whole heart was in every 
discussion. The style is unlike any thing, in the form of history, with 
which we have ever met before, and if we were to give a glossary of 
all his new, strange and out of the way words, apparently coined for 
the occasion, it would form neither a brief, nor unamusing collection. 
It is manifest to the most cursory reader, that he wants the calm and 
dispassionate mind. which is one of the most essential requisites of a 
historian. No one can charge him with the tameness of lukewarm 
feeling upon any subject. Whenever parties are described, it is obvi- 
ous, which one he espouses, and for that party he is rather the earn- 
est lawyer, who has taken a retaining fee, than the calm and impartial 
historian. The style is sometimes pithy and laconic. At other times 
the most whimsical, comimon-place colloquy is introduced. The book, 
as regards the style. may be designated, as the vorthern professor is 
said to have defined lightning in a philosophical lecture—bald, zig- 
zag, and flash.” ‘The arrangement of the materials is essentially de- 
fective, and whenever a topic of discussion occurs, which falls in with 
the author’s views, he leaves the thread of his proper discourse, and 

~pursues this new thought to the end of the chapter. He is, we are 
told, a near relative ofhim, who has written the most pitby, close, lo- 
gical, and dispassionate history, that has yet appeared in our country. 
There is considerable of the family talent and power visible in the 
work before us But few of the other attributes of that historian have 
been transmitted to this. There are, however, redeeming qualities 
ef spirit and eloquence, and occasional scintillations of genius spread 
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over the mass of strong thought in the work, which render it on the 
whole, in our view, far more respectable than the common estimation 
of it, which has gone abroad. Every one must allow, that there is a 
most laborious and apparently faithful collection and compilation of 
facts; and the attentive reader rises from it, we think, with as clear 
aview of the rise and progress of this state, as he can gather from 
any existing history of either of the other states. We are of opinion, 
that from these two volumes, one might be compiled, with slight al- 
teration of the arrangement, and expurgation of style, which might be 
considered a classical history of Kentucky. 

We are not prepared to say, whether he is fortunate or unfortunate, 
in the circumstance, of which we are now to speak. We suspect there 
has never been a history, from the records of the ‘pillars of Seth’ down 
to this time, into the main body of which, we entered through such a 
magnificent portico as this, which Mr. Rafinesque has raised in front 
of this history of Kentucky. Indeed, it was unnecessary to inform us, 
that the grand and prodigious article, entitled ‘Clio,’ could not have 
been written by any other, than a most erudite doctor, who had taken 
all the degrees, and was A. M., Ph. D. Prof. of Transylvania Universi- 
ty, member of the Kentucky Institute, and fifteea other scientific and 
literary societies, in the United States and Europe; and that he was 
‘nunquam otiosus.” O ter et quaterque felices doctores! If we pos- 
sessed a hundred thousandth part of the powers of this astonishing 
man, instead of our incessant toil, and still looking on our children with 
anxiety, lest we should finally carry off but one unequivocal pretension 
to literary character, its proverbial poverty, we would not call the 
king our uncle. We much fear, that with this exulting confidence in 
the possession of a power to multiply gold at will. like the wicked Is- 
raelites. ‘we should eat, and drink, and rise up to play,’ in the pure 
fullness and joyousness of such a talent. We would record in our case 
another sort of literary success, than that of Sir Walter Scott and Cha- 
teaubriand. But we detain our reader from this splendid morceau. 

In Mr. Rafinesque’s article ‘Clio,’ prefixed to the history of Ken- 
tucky, we have the materials for the history of a world, during a 
period, we should suppose, of at least 500,000 years, or in fact, as he 
tells us, an indefinite number of ages. We should presume, his materi- 
als must have been at least that length of time elabgrating, to have 
produced the recorded results. The documents for the physical part 
of this history, ‘are to be found every where in the bowels of the 
earth, its rocks and strata, with the remains of organized bodies im- 
bedded therein, which are now considered the medals of nature.’ He 
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ought to have added, that these medals were stamped with characters, 
that no historian could read, or interpret, but in one way. 

‘In order to ascertain the filiation, migrations and annals of the American na- 
tions, all the sources have been consulted from which plausible or certain intor- 
mation might be derived. The evidences which they afford, stand in the follow- 
ing order :—1, Features and complexions of nations; 2, their languages; 2, their 
monuments; 4, their religions; 5, their manners; 6, their historics; and 7, their 
traditions.’ p. Il. 

This unparalleled history is divided into chapters and periods, 

Period 1, ‘The general inundation’—for which he quotes the 
scriptures in Genesis. ‘l'here are no data, by which to ascertain the 
number of years included in this period. We assume the duration in 
round numbers at 40,000 years, in which there could be materials for 
no history but that of ‘fishes;’ for the ‘ briny ocean’ entirely covered 
Kentucky, and the present scite of Lexington is 5000 feet under water. 
The Oregon and Mexican mountains are just peeping out of water, and 
as yet only spread surface enough for a pair of small clothes. The 
grand cosmogonical laboratory is, however, briskly at work, like a 
blacksmith’s forge, and has elaborated, betore the end of the chapter, 
a ‘heap’ of stones, fossils, and earths, with tough and jaw-cracking 
names, and the following sea-animals, fishes, shells, polyps, &c.: * Te- 
rebratula, gonotrema, orthocera, encrinites, pentrimites, turbinotites, as- 
trea, millepera, cyclorites, mastrema, favosites, §c.’ 

Period 2. Emersion of mountains, including, we suppose, 60.000 
years; in which the submerged mountains are in a hard travail, and 
towards the close of the chapter, are safely delivered of black, laurel, 
pine, log and gellico mountains. In Kentucky parlance, there is a 
‘heap of back-water’ yet in the vallies. Vegetation begins. 

Period 3, including 70,000 years. Some table lands uplifted. In- 
diana begins to get breath, and throw up the water of submersion. To 
wards the latter part of the next chapter, Adam, Ad-mo, or Adimo, 
and Eve, or Evah, appear on the scene. There are now primitive, 
crystalized mountains, from 10 to 30,000 feet above the actual ocean; 
besides volcanoes, &c. 

Period 5. The flood of Noah, Nuh, Menu, or Nahu. Kentucky 
clear out of water!! Vegetation increases. Animals multiply. Earth- 
quakes are frequent. 

Period 6. Peleg’s flood. Volcanic eruptions and awful earthquakes. 
Soil gets firm and solid. Rains less heavy. Mammoths and Mega- 
lonyxes very common; get inthe habit of roaming. A violent bloody 
murrain prevalent among them. Die in great numbers. Bones now 
found at Big-bone, &c. 
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We now come upon the second part of + Clio,’ and cry, ‘ courage, 
we are out of the wood, sirs.’ We here open the page, that is full of 
the busy exploits of men. The first cradle of mankind was called 
Eden, or Ima. The second cradle of mankind has received many 
names; Theba, Tibet, Menu, Iram, Tanus, &c. 

‘Noah, the second parent, monarch and legislator of mankind, was known 
to al] the ancient nations under many consimilar names: He is the Nuh of the 
Persians; Menuh of the Hindoux; Ta-nauh of the Scythiars; Ni-nuh of the 
Assyrians; U-ra-nuh of the Celts; Pe-non of the Chinese; Me-non of the Ar- 
menians; Ac-mon of the Atlantes; Me-nu of the Egyptians; Oa nes of the 
Chaldeans; Noch or Cox of the Mexicans; Noch or Moch of the Chiapans, &c. 


‘The three sons of Noah were also known by many ancient nations under 
peculiar names. 


‘The principal nations of the eastern continent which have contributed to 
people North America and Kentucky, were the Atalans and Cutans, who came 
easterly through the Atlantic ocean; the Iztacans and Oghuzians, who came 
westerly through the Pacific ocean.’ p. 18, 19. 

But we trust this is a sufficient sample. There are a number more 
chapters of this magnificent ‘ Clio” To those of our readers, who 
may not peruse the history before us, it will be matter of curiosity, to 
read the heads of the following chapters; and from the preceding ex- 
tracts, he can imagine how they are filled up. They will stand, as 
landmarks, to future historians, who may wish to carry out the details 
ef which Mr. Rafinesque has given the outline. 


‘ Chap. Il.—The Atalans and Cutans. Chap. IIl.—History of the Iztacans, 
Chap. 1V.—History of the Oghuzians. Chap. V.—Hlistory of Kentucky, &c.? 


All we need add, by way of explanation, is that these chapters give 
the origin, filiation, wars, &c. of some 3 or 400 American and other na- 
tions, with names, the bare sight of which would throw a stammerer 
into spasms; names formidable and unpronounceable; and which, we 
presume, for the most part, never had an existence, except in the sub- 
lime imagination of the professor. Poets, ancient and modern, in view 
of these splendid conceptions, ought to hide their diminished heads, 
and world-makers lie by, and sharpen their implements of manufac- 
ture for future operations. What an illimitable outline for future 
history! The learned gentleman might give us an abridged history of 
500 folios upon the Xicalaniatl or Miztecatl, and describe to us all the 
circumstances of a race, on a bet, between a megalonyx and a mam- 
moth, which took place 100,000 years ago. How tiny are the con- 
ceptions of a novelist, compared with these? World-making is cer- 
tainly a noble business,and man an animal of most wonderful and ex- 
quisite thinking. We should not have blotted paper, however, with 
this analysis of Clio, if there were not hundreds ef volumes writing, 
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and written, by profound professors, if not so extravagant as this, with 
very little more to go upon than Mr. Rafinesque has. We do not believe 
there is another man living, capable of settling the question, formerly 
proposod to the school-men: + Utrum chimera, bombinans in vacuuo, 
possit comedere secundas intentiones? to wit—whether a chimera, bel- 
lowing in vaccuum, can eat up second intentions! 

It is positively painful, to descend from this wholesale and magni- 
ficent concern of earthquakes, volcanoes, worlds and nations, during a 
halfa million years, to the individual history of Kentucky, for a period 
of only half a century. Every reader must feel something as we do 
in the case; and we beg leave to suggest, that for the credit and ad- 
vantage of both parties, in future editions of this work, it will be best 
for them to unlash, and let each one steer his own craft. It is too pal- 
pably bathos, and anti-climax, to come down from ‘Clio’ to a state. 
history; and it seems so partial a distribution of space, that such a 
history, for forty years, should occupy two large volumes, and that a 
world, and 300 nations, for 500.000 years, should have but 31 pages 
allotted it, that all notions of justice, equal rights and comparison, re- 
volt at such a distribution. 

It has been reported, that McBride carved his name on a tree, at 
the mouth of Kentucky river, in 1754. But we have no certain ac- 
eounts, that Kentucky was explored, before the year 1767. In that 
year, it was visited by John Finley. In 1769 Daniel Boone, the pa- 
triarch of Kentucky, followed the steps of Finley, and arrived in the 
country. In 1773 surveyors visited the country about the falls of the 
Ohio, and were somewhat particular in exploring the region about 
the falls, on the Kentucky side of the river. In 1774 the first perma- 
nent cabin was built in the country by James Harrod, at Harrodsburg. 
This may be assumed as the parent town, and this era as the first set- 
tlement of Kentucky. In 1775 colonel Henderson arrived at Boones- 
borough, and made a great many purchases of lands from the Indians, 
which were finally annulled by the state. From its fertility, and be- 
ing the range of immense droves of wild animals, it was a consequent 
resort for the Indians, as a most productive hunting ground. It was 
claimed by all the tribes, and seemed to belong to none. Hence it was 
natural, that conflicting tribes should come to blows on this neutral 
ground. From the frequent battles that occurred here, and from its 
deep forests, it was called in the Indian dialects, ‘ the dark and bloody 
ground.’ 

The second chapter is occupied in biographical sketches of thé 
first settlers of the state. Mr. Marshall has a whimsical and peculiar 
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way of writing biography. Some of these sketches are made, as we 
think, with considerable spirit and felicity. The very name of Dan- 
iel Boone is a romance of itself. A Nimrod by instinct and physical 
character, his home was in the range of woods; his beau ideal the chase, 
and forests full of buffaloes, bears, and deer. More expert at their own 
arts, than the Indians themselves, to fight them, and foil them, gives 
scope to the exulting consciousness of the exercise of his own appro- 
priate and peculiar powers. He fights them in numerous woods and 
ambushes. [lis companions fall about him. He is one of those pecu- 
liar persons whom destiny seems to have charmed against balls. When 
by daring, or stratagem, or good fortune, he comes off safe from a des- 
perate conflict, it affords him a delightful theme to recount to his lis- 
tening companions around the cabin fire, or as feasting on the smoking 
buffalo hump, oa a winter evening, his fine descriptions and his hair- 
breadth escapes. At length he is taken. But the savages have too 
much reverence for such a grand ‘medicine’ of a man as Boone, to 
kill him. He assumes such an air of entire satisfaction along with 
them, and they are so naturally delighted with such a mighty hunter, 
and such a free and fortunate spirit, that they are charmed, and de- 
ceived into a confidence that he is really at home with them, and 
would not escape if he could. Itis probable, too, that his seeming sat- 
isfaction is not altogether affected. ‘The Indian way of life is the way 
of his heart. It is almost one thing to him, so that he wanders in the 
woods with expert hunters, whether he takes his diversion with the 
whites, or the Indians. They are lulled into such confidencé, as to al- 
low him almost his own range. He seizes his opportunity, and in es- 
caping, undergoes such incredible hardships, and privations, and dan- 
gers, as nothing would render credible, but the most indubitable evi- 
dence, that they have been actually so endured. 

Boone thought little of titles and courts of record, Fénces, butts, 
and bounds, and partition lines, and all the barbarous terms, invented 
by the spirit of Meum and Tuum, the paltry letts and hindrances of ci- 
vilization, were terms of unhappy omen in his ear. He finds himself 
circumvented by those, who had thought with more respect of these 
things; and in his age, he fled from landholders and lawsuits in Ken- 
tucky to the banks of the Missouri. Here, on a river with a course 
of something more than a thousand leagues, all through wilderness, 
an ample and a pleasant range was opened to his imagination. We 
saw him on those banks. With thin grey hair, a high forehead, a keen 
eye, a cheerful expression, a singularly bold conformation of counte- 
nance and breast, and a sharp and commanding voice, and with a creed 
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for the future, embracing not many articles beyond his red rival hunt. 
ers, he appeared to us the same Danie! Boone, if we may use the ex- 
pression, jerked and dried to high preservation, that we had figured, 
as the wanderer in woods, and the slayer of bears and Indians. He 
could no longer well descry the wild turkey on the trees, but his eye 
still kindled at the hunter’s tale, and he remarked, that the population 
on that part of the Missouri was becoming too dense, and the farms too 
near each other, for comfortable range, and that he never wished to 
reside in a place, where he could not fall trees enough into his yard 
to keep up his winter fire. Dim, as was his eye, with age, it would 
not have been difficult, we apprehend, to have obtained him, as a vol- 
unteer on a hunting expedition over the Rocky mountains. No man 
ever exemplified more strongly the ‘ ruling passion strong in death.’ 

Biographical notices are also given of James Harrod, the family 
of McAffee, Benjamin Logan, Capt. Thomas Bartlett, James Douglass, 
John Floyd, Simon Kenton, alias Butler and William Whitley. These 
persons are all celebrated in various ways, in the annals of the first 
settlement of the state. The notices of them in this chapter are sufh- 
ciently characteristic and amusing, and it has as fair a claim as any in 
the work, to be considered handsome writing. 

In 1775 Boonesborough and Harrodsburg were places of general 
rendezvous for the numerous immigrants, that were making their way 
to this region. The daughters of colonel Boone were the first females 
seen in the country, and Mrs. Denton, Mrs. McGary, and Mrs. Hagan 
the first married females, who followed their husbands thither. 

About this time commences the dismal and monotonous narrative, 
go invariably appended to all our commencing settlements, of Indian 
wars; of a continued series of murders, making captives, destroying 
women and children, in short the same kind of scenes, that we recent- 
ly contemplated in our view of [laywood’s history of Tennessee. The 
siege and defence of Boonesborough and Logan’s fort are related with 
spirit and effect. ‘Those traits of prowess, intrepidity and fortitude, 
which such situations have so often developed, were displayed here 
even by the females. Many deaths occurred, on both sides. As we 
have read so often elsewhere, in our early history, the men tilled, and 
harvested under arms, and as foraging in the face of a foe. Towards 
the close of the chapter, p. 55 and seq. we have an interesting narra- 
tive of the capture of Boone along with 27 others, the principal set~ 
tlers of the country, from the salt works at Blue Licks, where they 
were making salt. ‘They were carried by the Indians to old Chillico- 
the, a famous Indian town. In the following March, Boone and ten of 
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the other prisoners were carried to Detroit. 


The ten were delivered 
over to the British commander. 


But nothing would induce them to 
part with Boone. He was carried back to Chillicothe, where the In- 
dians were now meditating a formidable expedition against Boonesbo- 
rough. Boone had affected to be so much broken in to his lot, that the 
Indians, accustomed, as they are, to practice deception themselves, 
were deceived. He was allowed to take his own range, with so little 
restraint, that finally, in the language of the west, ‘ he cleared himself.’ 
He performed a journey of 160 miles through one unbroken forest, 
crossing many considerable rivers, beside the Ohio, in five days, dur- 
ing which he took but one meal, which he had contrived to secrete, 
when he escaped. He arrived in season to forewarn Boonesborough 
of the approaching expedition. That place was soon after invested 
by agreat force of Indians, commanded by Capt. Duquesne and eleven 
other Frenchmen. ‘They marched upon the place under British col- 
ors. This formidable force made use of every exertion and stratagem 
to gain the place without effect. The defence, by the little garrison, 
was most gallant. ‘wo men were killed, and four wounded in the 
fort. On the part of the assailants, 37 were killed and many wound- 
ed. Atter they were gone, 125 pounds of leaden bullets were gath- 
ered up around the pallisades. 

The fourth chapter continues the history, during the war of the re- 
volution, and is chiefly occupied with the interesting and successful 
expedition of the gallant captain Clarke against the French settlements 
of Kaskaskias and Vincennes, then held by the British government, of 
which expeditions, as they make a part of the well known history of 
our country, it is unnecessary to speak here. ‘Towards the close of 
this chapter, is given the narrative of the escape of Butler, which, as 
it is at once a fair specimen of the author’s writing, and in itself an in- 
teresting narrative, we shall take leave to transcribe. 

‘Butler made a tour to the northern part of the country, and in the same 
year was made prisoner by the Indians. They soon after painted him black, 
and informed him, that at Chillicothe, where they were going, he should be 
burned. Nor were they willing to permit him to pass the interim, without ad- 
ding to his mental pains, those of the body. Not more to torture him than to 
amuse themselves, they mounted him on an unbroken and unbridled horse; tied 


his hands behind his body, and his feet under the animal; and then let him loose 
* to run through the bushes. 

‘ This he did, capering, and prancing, through the worst thickets, thereby to 
discharge his load, but in vain. There is no means of checking the horse, or of 
guarding the body, or face, or eyes, from the brush. This rends the clothes, and 
almost tears the flesh from the bones—to the very great amusement of the sav- 
ages, and to the equal danger of the rider’s life. 
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* The horse at length worries himself, becomes gentle, and rejoins the caval- 
cade; which now approaches within a mile of Chillicothe; the Indians halt, 
dismount their prisoner, and prepare the stake. At this, they kept him tied, 
and standing, for nearly twenty-four hours; with what sensations can better be 
imagined, than expressed. From the stake, however, he was not released by 
fire; but taken by the Indians, to run the gauntlet. At this place, there were 
assembled, five or six hundred Indiauis, of all ages, sexesand conditions. Thes« 
were armed with switches, sticks, and every kind of hand-weapon, known to 
savages; and formed into rows, reaching to the council house; distant nearly 
one mile. Butler was now told, that he was to run between these files to the 
drum; which was beaten at the council-house door; and that if he could get 
into the council-house, he should be cleared; but that he was to expect a blow 
from each Indian, as he passed. “Next, he was placed between these ranks, and 
put into motion, by an order anda blow. In a little tume, he broke through one 
of the files, before he received many blows, and continued running fur the conn- 
ci'-house door; which he had nearly gained, when he was knocked down by a 
warrior, with aclub. Here he was severely beaten, and again taken into cus< 
tody. 

‘In this distressed and miserable condition, when life had become burihen- 
some, and death would have been relief, was he marched, from town to town; 
often threatened to be burned at the stake; and frequently compelled to rua the 
gauntlet. 

*On one of these occasions, he broke the rank, determined, at the risk of bis 
life, to make his escape, and had actually gained a considerable advantage of 
his foot pursuers, when he was met by some Indians coming to town on horze- 
back, and compelled to surrender. 

‘At thirteen towns, he ran the gauntlet, and was certain to have been burn- 
ed at the Lower Sandusky. But an accident suspends his progress, and seems to 
change his destiny. 

*Atthe Upper Sandusky, resided Simon Girty, who had just returned from 
an unsuccessful expedition against the frontiers of Pennsylvania; and in very 
bad humor. Hearing that there was a white prisoner in town, he sought him, 
fell upon him, threw him on the ground ; and to colour his violence, accused him 
of stealing the Indians’ horses. Butler, recognizing Girty, made himself known. 
They had been comrades and friends, Girty is astonished to find him in sucha 
situation, relents, ruises him from the ground, offers him his band, and promises 
to save him from further injury, and to obtain his release from captivity. 

‘The horrors of his mind now yielded to the cheering prospects of hope and 
better fortune; and the little life which yet languished in his bruised and emaci- 
ated body, became an object of his solicitude. 

*A council was called, the case stated, and Girty’s influence obtained a de- 
cree of liberation, in his favor. Girty now took him to his house, bestowed on 
him the rights of hospitality, washed his wounds, and dressed him in a new suit 
of clothes. 

‘For five days, he was at liberty, and felt himself recovering, both strength 
and spirits. But such is the instability of a disorganized democracy, and the 
spirit of ferocity in uncivilized man, that the chiefs of several neighboring towns, 
hearing that the white prisoner was set free, now became dissatisfied; and re- 
pairing to Sandusky, demanded another council. This was accordingly held. 
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and the former decree in favour of Butler, notwithstanding all Girty’s exertions, 
promptly reversed ; he once more reduced to the condition of a prisoner, and his 
former sentence of death renewed against him. Girty was now compelled to 
give him up, and he was marched away to Lower Sandusky, to be burned. At 
this place, he met with Peter Drewyear, Indian Agent from Detroit. Drewyear, 
from motives of humanity, interceded with the council, and obtained permission 
to tak»: Baitier with him, on nis return home. At Detroit, he was given up to the 
British governor, and paroled, with orders to appear at nine o’clock each day, 
when the drusn beat for parade. 

‘ This partial freedom was solaced with joy, by meeting with Jesse Coffer, 
Nathaniel Bullock, and others from Kentucky ; who had been taken prisoners 
by the Indians, and found safety for their lives at a British garrison. 

‘In some short time, Butler, and the two men just named, found means of 
escape, and in 1779 returned to Kentucky, after a march of thirty days through 
the woods.’ 

The next chapter commences with the year 1779. The war still 
raged along the Atlantic, extending its bloody ravages even into the 
woods of Kentucky. [n May of this year, was passed in Virginia, to 
whom the country belonged, the famous land law for disposing of the 
wild lands in this region, which, together with the subsequent enact 
ments of that state, and of Kentucky, after she became herself a state, 
opened that bottomless gulf of litigation, that has been such a scourge 
to the state. ‘Towards the close of the chapter, a narrative is given 
of the »nsuccessful expedition of colonel Bowman, 

The sixth chapter relates the steady progress of the state in popu- 
lation, and with the exception of one or two attacks of the Indians, does 
not narrate any events of particular magnitude or interest. The sev- 
enth chapter opens with the year 1782, and gives a spirited account 
of a fiercely contested action between captain Estill, with 25 men, and 
the Indians with an equal number. Estill sent a detachment from his 
force, to attack the Indians in the rear. It was unfortunate, either from 
want of courage, or conduct. The Indians rushed upon the force, thus 
weakened, and overcame them. Captain Estill and eight men were 
killed, four wounded, and nine made prisoners. The circumstance of 
this being a drawn battle, and terminating unfortunately, has given it 
a melancholy permanence in the memory of the people. The remain- 
der of the chapter is chiefly occupied with the events of the Indian 
war. 

In the next chapter, in 1783, the glad tidings of peace were pro- 
claimed in the dark vallies of Kentucky. ‘The people hoped a respite 
from savage hostilities; but unhappily were disappointed in their 
hopes. The British still held important posts within our ceded terri- 
torial limits; and the tomahawk still had a fatal activity along the 
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frontiers. In fact, from this period, the catalogue of assaults, murders 
and burnings, becomes more dreary than before. But we perceive 
our article extending under our hands, and find ourselves compelled to 
give little more than a meagre abstract of the remaining contents of 
the first volume, with which we shall close. 

We shall find the history before us, henceforward, chiefly occupied 
in the discussion of the state politics of Kentucky, and the bearing of 
the treaty of peace upon the west, and the British, French and Span- 
ish intrigues with the western people, subsequent to that event. Here 
the strong feelings of the historian are continually disclosing them- 
selves. In touching upon the negotiations of Paris, in the peace of 
1783, he has a fine passing hit at Dr. Franklin, whom he finds any 
thing, rather than an honest and sensible negotiator. In speaking 
under this head, of Thomas Paine, he introduces an amusing anecdote, 
which has also the advantage of truth to recommend it. We will take 
leave, therefore, to relate it. 

Virginia, it seems, claimed the western country by the terms ‘ west 
and south west.” Paine contended, that Virginia had no right to the 
country, and only twisted these words round it, like the spiral of a-cork 
screw. A certain Galloway carried Paine’s doctrine upon the subject 
to the falls of Ohio. Nobody was disturbed with the book there. 
At Lexington it was otherwise. Several people commenced chopping 
upon their neighbor’s lands, held under Virginia grants, to the great 
disturbance of the latter. 

‘ A justice of the peace was applied to, for a warrant to arrest this zealous 
propagator of civil and political heresy. Some law was deemed necessary, to 
justify the proposed measure. Fortunately, there was an old Virginia law, 
which imposed a,fine in tobacco, at the discretion of the court, upon the ¢ propaga- 
tors of false news, to the disturbance of the good people of the colony.’ This was 
believed to be suflicient—the justice issued his warrant against Mr. Gullowa y— 
and the sheriff brought him up, for examination. The facts were proved upon 
him; both as to his assertions, in relation to the Virginia title, which he had 
said ‘ was no better than an oak leaf,’ and as to the effect they had produced on 
the minds of sundry persons; who had been much disturbed. He was now re- 
garded as a culprit, and ordered to give bail for his appearance at the next 
court. This he did: and thecourt, not being distant, he appeared. The sub- 
ject had taken wind, and was soon blown up into a matter of much interest: 
Whence a great concourse of people attended. The accused was arraigned— 
the witnesses examined—and the law produced. The fellow could make but 
little defence; for he had not even the book of his master; which contained the 
doctrine he had been preaching. He looked convicted ; and the court fined him, 
one thousand pounds of tobacco—which at that time, it was impossible for him to 
pay. There was no such quantity ofthe article to be had. The alternative was 
to go tojail. He appeared panic struck—detected in propagating false news, he 
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stood as a public culprit, not devoid of shame—and although not to be hanged, 
he saw the prison as his home, until the tobacco could be raised, or imported. 
He knew not what to do—his adherents left him—his distress was agonizing. At 
length it was intimated to him, that if he would leave the country, it would do 
as well as to go to jail; and that the fine would not be exacted. He caught at 
the offer, and was permitted todepart. He instantly left the court, mentally 
ejaculating, without doubt, curses against Tom Paine and ToBAcco, even more 
bitter than that deleterious weed itself.’ 


We now find the residence and character of general Wilkinson, in 
Kentucky, to make an important part of the subsequent annals. Of 
this gentleman, Mr. Marshall draws a dark portrait. He considers 
him to have been improperly implicated in the Spanish intrigues, 
which had for their object, to seduce the Kentuckians from their alle- 
giance to the general government, and induce them to set up for them- 
gelves, as an independent state, in commercial relations with Louisiana. 
He gives, in full detail, the origin and progress of the purpose of the 
Kentuckians to separate from Virginia and to form themselves into 
an independent state. Virginia seems always to have been magnani- 
mous upon the subject, and to have had none of the feelings of a step- 
mother towards her young children settled in the woods. There ap- 
pears always to have been, in this region, a leaven of dissatisfaction 
with the slow processes of law and constitutional enactment, and a 
disposition to obtain their wishes by summary process. There was, 
from the beginning, a strong party here, for separating from Virginia, 
at their own time, and in their own way. The historian manifests a 
strong, and evidently correct feeling, in expressing a decided prefer- 
ence for waiting for a constitutional separation from the parent state. 
After various conventions, and ineffectual resolutions, sometimes fail- 
ing with Virginia, sometimes with Congress, and sometimes among 
themselves, the separation was finally effected, and Kentucky was ad- 
mitted into the union of the states in 1792. In this volume are given 
details of the unsuccessful campaigns of generals Scott and Harmar; 
and the disastrous defeat of St. Clair. An expedition against the In- 
dians, undertaken by general Wilkinson, as an independent concern, 
was somewhat more fortunate. 

It is unnecessary for us to attempt the most summary outline of 
these historical events. Most of those, that succeeded the peace of 
1783, are well known parts of our general history. The details 
are often given with spirit and eloquence, and there are flashes of 
brilliant thought, from time to time, across this broken and cloudy 
mass of political struggle and discord. Every reader must feel his 
want of that clear and lucid order, that spreads such a charm over 
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such portions of history. There is a vast chaos of historical elements, 
and political information, Mr. Marshall has collected, but not arranged 
it. It is still‘ void and without form.’ 

Having brought down the history before us, to the admission of 
Kentucky into the union, and given us an abstract of the constitution 
of the new state, in the last chapter of the first volume. he dwel!s upon 
the local situation of Kentucky and the character of her people. &c. 
There is certainly originality, and amusement in this history. Just at 
the close of this large volume, we find a dissertation, almost as won- 
derful as that which commences it. We find, where we should last 
have expected to find it, inthe history of Kentucky, a final adjustment 
of the grand question between Calvinism and Arminianism—a question 
ujron which a ship load of paper has been blotted, and the solution of 
which seems not to have been reserved for synods and councils, and 
eighteen centuries, but for the account of the origin of a vigorous young 
settlement in the backwoods. To find such a decision in such a place, 
creates almost as pleasant a surprize, as for a money-dligger to find a 
chest of money in the woods. The whole of this dissertation is ex- 
tremely amusing. We recommend it to doctors, who are disposed to 
get at loggerheads upon this question, to read this chapter. In the 
thousands of volumes, that have been occupied with this dispute, for so 
many centuries, there have not been, probably, ten new ideas develop- 
ed upon the subject. And yet each doctor has attacked the dispute 
with a fresh and juvenile ardor, and seems to imagine, when he arrives 
at his conclusion, that he has the only claim to cry ‘ Eureka! and to 
shout victory. In truth, we do not discover, but that the historian 


has talked quite as conclusively upon the matter as St. Austin, or Ori- 
gen, the Jansenists, Calvinists or Arminians. Edwards or West; and if 
a subject, utterly beyond the ken of human faculties, should be consid- 
ered a discussion of interest, for a thousand years to come, we do not 
believe that this ‘ high argument’ will ever be more satisfactorily set 
tled, than here in the history of Kentucky. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





Hope Leshe; or, Ear'y times in the Massachusetts. By the author 
of Redwood. 2 volumes. Published by White, Gallaher and 
White. New-York. 1827. 


The work before us is understood to be written by one of our fair 
countrywomen. 

Miss Sedgwick has already honored herself and our literature by 
a number of respectable publications, among which, Redwood is the 
most conspicuous. Belief in the intellectual superiority of man over 
the fairer and better portion of our species, is rapidly giving way, be- 
fore the irrefragable evidence of such writings, as those of Madame de 
Genlis, Madame de Stael, Miss Hannah Moore, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. 
Steel, Mrs. Barbau!d, Elizabeth Smith, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Hemans, 
and a long catalogue of great names, the bare enumeration of which 
would go near to occupying our entire article. 

May we not add in our own country, the names of Miss Hannah 
Adams, Mrs. Haile, of New-Hampshire, and last, though by no means 
least, that of the fair authoress of Redwood and Hope Leslie? Not- 
withstanding the trath of our foregoing remark, we occasionally hear 
gentlemen, finely dressed, and very competent to dancing, and all mat- 
ters connected with the discipline of the heels, endeavoring to enliven 
their vapid conversation with attempts at poor wit, upon‘ bluestocking- 
ism.’ With them this is a term of reproach, affixed to any thing like 
intelligence among ladies. ‘l'o us, observations of this character al 
ways seem clear evidence of envious feeling, and as a conscious ac- 
knowledgement of the poor garnishing of the inner man, as far as 
themselves are concerned. ‘They wisely draw a fair comparison with 
‘bluestocking ladies, who might be able to note their woful lack of 
matter in the upper story. In most societies, these poor attempts of 
witlings, upon this subject, are received, as they should be, The grand 
cause of the admission of the equality of the ladies, in point of intellect 


with the gentlemen. is steadily advancing in our country. As a proof 
of this, we advert toan address, which we saw in a late North Caroli- 


na paper, that was delivered by a young lady, at one of the recent 
meetings of the Caraway branch of the Manumission society of that 
state. 

This order of things, should it go on, will be productive of great 
good in the end. Gentlemen may look forward to being relieved from 
the wear and tear ef brain, and the heavy burden of managing the 
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other half of the race, of which they have complained so long and so 
much. Novel-writing now occupies a high stand in the literature ot 

our language, and includes within its range, the productions of every 

variety of talent. Mrs. Radcliff, who knew to thrill the deepest 

feelings of the heart with pity or terror, who knew, to evoke from 

darkness the terrific phantoms of the tomb, uatil she made each par- 
ticular hair stand erect, like ‘quills upon the fretful porcupine,’ has 
aided powerfully in producing the charm, that surrounds romances.— 

Miss Edgeworth, who is so perfectly versed in sketching men and man 

ners, has ‘caught the living manners, as they rise,’ and interwoven 
with them fictions, that interest and amuse, and that have always in 
view some grand point of morals. ‘The ‘great unknown,’ now no lon- 

ger unknown, has impressed, more than any other writer living, his 
mode of thought, his style and manner of painting, upon the age, and 
this is the effect of his novels. The authoress of the pages before us, 
has also chosen this beaten road tu fame, rendered so brilliant by a 
. multitude of burning and shining lights, besides the talented writers al- 
ready named. She appears to move onward, with a becoming modes- 
ty; and if her track is not distinguished by the splendor, which belongs 
to some among her predecessors and cotemporaries, it will at least lead 
no one astray. From the favorable reception, which was given to 
Redwood, by the public, and we may add, that so far as our own know- 
ledge extends, the same feeling appears to exist, with regard to Hope 
Leslie, we should judge Miss Sedgwick to be a favorite, particularly, 
in the region to which she belongs. At present, the aim of all, who 
write for the imagination, is to produce an effect. The author cares 
not what established rules he violates, in making his book, if, by so 
doing, he can create a sensation inhis readers. ‘This mania does not 
seem to have touched our authoress. Iler story presents a regular ac- 
count of well regulated people, who figure only in still life. We think 
she has done wisely, in thus treating the single-minded, stern, reli- 
gious, and noble character of our puritan ancestors. The qualities re- 
quired to make good rulers and citizens of the new colony ‘planted 
in New-England,’ were incompatible with those, which are essential in 
a modern hero of romance. The puritan character, under other cir 

cumstances, has furnished ample materials for fine writing. Se 
many powerful minds have taken up this subject, and exhibited it in 
all its lights and shadows, that to attempt to say any thing new upon it 
is a hopeless undertaking. Our authoress was probably aware of this, 
and has confined herself within the limits allowed by the most rigid, 
while describing most of the personages; and allowed her fancy to ex 
patiate only in the unexplored regions of the savage mind. 
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We can not allow ourselves room for an entire abstract of this story, 
But we will proceed to furnishing our readers, with what we intend 
they shall have. The scene is laid, as would be inferred from the title- 
page, in New-England, during the first periods of the advancement of 
the colony. The prominent characters are, Hope Leslie, the heroine, 
Everell Fletcher, the hero, and Magawisca, an Indian girl of the Pe- 
quod nation. The remaining personages are subordinate characters, 
whose assistance is necessary to manage the plot. ‘This is simple, as 
we think all plots should be. Mr. Fletcher, the father of the hero, ig 
a firm puritan. He has a cousin, called Alice Fletcher; and they have 
loved each other from childhood. Mr. Fletcher requests his uncle’s 
permission to marry Alice. He is told by his uncle, that his consent 
and his daughter’s inheritance, are at his service, if he will renounce 
his puritan principles. This Mr. Fletcher can not do. Alice is im- 
mediately compelled, by her father, to marry a Mr. Leslie. Mr. 
fletcher marries a ward of his friend, Mr. Winthrop, and after some 
years, emigrates with him to the new colony, of which Mr. Winthrop 
is appointed governor. After spending some time in Boston, Mr. 
Fletcher removes to Springfield, on Connecticut river, where our hero 
comes torward, for the first time, as a fine boy of fourteen. Magawis- 
ea is an inmate of the family, and is described by Mrs. Fletcher, as 
having the look and bearing, which would be given to the possessor of 
the blendid characters of the lofty Judith and gracious Esther. Mean- 
while, Mrs. Leslie becomes a widow, and sets sail from England, for 
Boston. She dies on the passage, and bequeaths her little daughters, 
Faith and Hope, to the care of Mr. Fletcher. He is compelied to go 
to Boston, to take charge of the children. Soon after his arrival there 
he sends Faith to his wife. His return with Hope is delayed for sevy- 
eral months. At the expiration of that time, his family are notified of 
his approach. On the afternoon of a beautiful May day, as his wife 
and children are all assembled in front of the house, straining their 
eyes in the direction, from which the beloved one is to come, a small 
party of Indians, headed by Mononotto, the father of Magawisca, rush 
upon them, and massacre all, but Everell Fletcher and Faith Leslie. 
The former is saved by Mononotto, that he may sacrifice him to the 

manes of his eldest son, who waskilled by the whites, because he would 
not betray his father. The life of the latter is preserved, at the inter- 

cession of Oneco, the brother of Magawisca, who had also been an in- 

mate of Mr. Fletcher’s. The Indians escape with their captives, into 
the woods. Mr. Fletcher, with [ope, reaches his desolate habitation 

an hour after the dreadful event has taken place. The Indians con- 
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tinue their retreat, undiscovered by the party in search of them. Ma 
gawisca makes several unsuccessful attempts to free Everell. ‘The 
Indians at length arrive at the spot, where Everell’s death is to take 
place. 

Magawisca is confined, that she may not interrupt the proceedings. 
But she escapes from confinement; scales the sacrifice rock, where it 
had been thought inaccessible; springs into the midst of the warriors, 
in time to receive upon her arm, a stroke from her father, intend- 
ed to have severed Everell’s head from his body. Magawisca having 
purchased Everell’s life with the loss of her arm, he is permitted to 
escape. Weare not told precisely, how Everell finds his way home; 
but we find that he spent the two succeeding years there with Hope. 
He is then sent to England. After the lapse of some years, Mr 
Fletcher removes to Boston, and takes up his abode with his friend, ero- 
vernor Winthrop. Hope has now become a young lady, and equals, 
in beauty, the creation of a poet’s fancy, or a bright morning in April, 
a moonlight night, or any other better comparison, which may occur 
to the mind of our reader. Shortly after the removal to Boston, a ship 
brings thither also Mr. Everell Fletcher, predisposed to Jove our hero- 
ine. The plot now thickens so much, from the introduction of new 
personages, and new movements, that we shall refer our reader to 
the book itself, for every thing beyond the most bare outline. We 
hope, by so doing, that we shall open a source of pleasure to them, as 
well as relieve ourselves from some trouble. Miss Downing, a niece 
of governor Winthrop’s, and Hope’s chosen friend, is deeply smitten 
with our hero, from having passed some time with him, at her father’s 
house in England. It seems, that in those days, the marriages of the 
young people of the colony, instead of being a matter dependent upon 
the two individuals and their immediate connexions, was a concern be- 
longing to the rulers, who considered it their duty, to provide for the 
continuance of the existing institutions, by connecting a maiden, who 
did not believe in witchcraft, and who was inclined, in most cases, to 
judge for herself, with a thorough-going believer. Their young men 
they managed in the same way. In accordance with this plan, Miss 
Downing, who was, in the phrase of the day, a gracious and Godly 
maiden, was, by becoming Everell’s wife, to curb his inclination to 
wander from the narrow path laid down by our forefathers. The ru 
lers willed it, and Hope, having discovered her friend’s feeling upon 
the subject, willed it. The poor young man, although, as we hope, 
our readers have imagined before this, really loving Hope, was _pre- 
cipated into an engagement with Miss Downing. Hope ascertains, 
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immediately after this engagement, that she had loved Everell her- 
self. without knowing it. All the parties remain in this situation long 
enough for Magawisca to bring Faith Leslie to Boston, where Hope 
has a secret meeting at night with her sister. She finds her married 
to Oneco, and vainly endeavors to dissuade her from remaining with 
her Indian friends. As they are upon the point of separating, Sir Phi- 
lip Gardiner comes upon them with armed men. and takes possession 
of Magawisea and Faith, at the same time that Oneco makes off with 
our heroine, intending to keep her asa hostage. Hope escapes from 
him before morning; reaches home, and has asevere fit of illness. On her 
recovery, she makes use of all her influence, to obtain Magawisca’s 
discharge from prison, where she awaits the termination of her trial for 
sundry offences. Hope and Everell, finding all other attempts useless, 
effect her escape themselves. Oneco visits the governor's in disguise, 
and recovers his wife. Miss Downing reads the hearts of Hope and 
Everel!, and withdraws to England, leaving behind her a transfer of 
herclaim upon our hero to Hope. We need not tell the winding up. 

There is in these pages much writing, which, according to the pre- 
vailing taste of our country, is handsome. Some of the descriptions 
are highly wrought. We make some extracts, that we consider fair 
specimens of the general writing, to be found in the work. 

‘It was one of the most beautiful afternoons at the close of the month of 
May. The lagging spring had at last come forth in all her power; her *‘ work 
of gladness’ was finished, and forests, fields, and meadows, were bright with ren- 
ovated life. The full Connecticut swept triumphantly on, as if still exulting in 
its release from the fetters of winter. Every gushing rill had the spring-note of 
joy. The meadows were, for the first time, enriched with patches of English 
grain, which the new settlers had sown, scantily, by way of experiment, pru- 
dently occupying the greatest portion of the rich mould with the native Indian 
corn. This product of our soil is beautiful in all its progress, from the moment 
when, as now, it studded the meadow with hillocks, shooting its bright-pointed 
spear from its mother earth, to its maturity, when the long golden ear bursts from 
the rustling leaf. 

‘The grounds about Mrs. Fletcher’s house had been prepared with the neat- 
ness of English taste; and a rich bed of clover that overspread the Jawn imme- 
diately before the portico, already rewarded the industry of the cultivators.— 
Over this delicate carpet, the domestic fowls, the first civilized inhabitants of the 


country, of their tribe, were now treading, picking their food here and there, like 
dainty little epicures. 

* The scene had also its minstrels; the birds, those ministers and worshippers 
of nature, were on the wing, filling the air with melody ; while, like diligent lit- 
tle housewifes, they ransacked forest and field for materials for their house- 
keeping. 

‘A mother, encircled by healthful sporting children, is always a beautiful 
spectacle—a spectacle that appeals to nature in every human breast. Mrs. 
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Fletcher, in obedience to matrimonial duty, or, it may be, irom some lingering 
of female vanity, had, on this occasion, attired herself with extraordinary care. 
What woman doee not wish to look handsome t—in the eyes of her husband.” 

= ad ” ° t * 


*Scarcely had she uttered these words, when suddenly, as if the earth had 
opened on them, three Indian warriors darted from the forest and pealed on the 
air their horrible yells. 

*“ My father! my father!” burst from the lips of Magawisca and Oneco. 

‘Faith Leslie sprang towards the Indian boy, and clung fastvto him—and 
the children clustered about their mother—she instinctively caught her infant, 
and held it close within her arms, as if their ineffectual shelter were a rampart 

* Magawisca uttered a cry of agony, and springing forward with her arms up- 
lifted, as if deprecating his approach, she sunk down at her father’s feet, and 
clasping her hands, ** save them—save them,” she cried, ** the mother—the chil- 
dren—oh they are all good—take vengeance on your enemies—but spare—spare 
our friends—our benefactors—I bleed when they are struck—oh command them 
to stop!’? she screamed, looking to the companions of her father, who, uncheck 
ed by her cries, were pressing on to their deadly work. 

* Mononotto was silent and motionless, his eye glanced wildly from Maga 
wisca to Oneco. Magawisca replied to the glance of fire—* yes, they have 
sheltered us—they have spread the wing of love over us—save them—save then: 
—oh it will be too late,” she cried, springing from her father, whose silence and 
fixedness showed that if his better nature rebelled against the work of revenge, 
there was no relenting of purpose. Magawisca darted before the Indian who 
was advancing towards Mrs. Fletcher, with an uplifted hatchet. ‘ You shall 
hew me to pieces, ere you touch her,” she said, and planted herself as a shield 
before her benefactress. 

‘ The warrior’s obdurate heart, untouched by the sight of the helpless mother 
and her little ones, was thrilled by the courage of the heroic girl—he paused and 
grimly smiled on her, when his companion, crying, ** hasten, the dogs will be on 
us!’? levelled adeadly blow at Mrs, Fletcher—but his uplifted arm was penetra- 
ted by a musket shot, and the hatchet fell harmless to the floor. 

‘%s Courage, mother!” cried Everell, reloading the piece—but neither cour- 
age nor celerity could avail—the second Indian sprang upon him, threw bim on 
the floor, wrested his musket from him, and brandishing his tomahawk over his 
head, he would have aimed the fatal stroke, when a cry from Mononotto arrested 
his arm. 

‘Everell extricated himself from his grasp, and one hope flashing into his 
mind, he seized a bugle-horn which hung beside the door, and winded it. This 
wae the conventional signal of alarm—and he sent forth a blast—long and loud 
—a death-cry.’ 


Master Craddock, the tutor of Hope, is a faint copy of our old fa- 
vorite, Dominie Sampson. Magawisca is the Rebecca of the piece, or 
to use an expression of Lord Byron’s, ‘an incarnation of all the virtues.’ 
From our knowledge of her race, we should have looked in any place 
for such a character, rather than in an Indian wigwam. This author- 
ees has fallen into the error, so apparent in the works of Cooper and 
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all the American novelists, that have any thing to do with Indians. 


They dress a figure in the Indian costume; give it a copper skin; make , 


it use extravagantly figurative language; and introduce it with the in- 
tevjection, ugh! as a natura! savage. As a young, brave and heroic 
rrior, he has thoughts, and performs actions, that can be looked for 
‘hose only. who have superadded to the beneficence of nature 
ards them, the delicacy of feeling, and refinement of civilized life. 
The old warrior is this character, mellowed into age. Magawisca 
is the first genuine Indian angel, that we have met with; and we must 
give our authoress credit, for having manufactured the savage mate- 
rial into a new shape. This angel, as she stands, is a very pretty 
fancy; but no more like a squaw, than the croaking of a sand-hill 
erane is like the sweet, clear and full note of the redbird. Dealers 
in fiction have privileges; but they ought to have for foundation, some 
slight resemblance to nature. 

We have sometimes figured to ourselves, one of these red men, 
with his shaggy black hair, high cheek bones, deep set and cunning 
eye, his dirty blanket around him, and seated according to his fashion, 
taking up and opening, with hands fresh from the operation of pulling 
to pieces a land tarrapin, roasted in its shell, for his dinner, the leaves 
of some one of our novels, which contains an Indian hero. We have 
supposed him endowed with the power of comprehending its contents, 
and then observed his look of wonder and incredulity, as he reads how 
the accomplished savage made his grand speeches, and occasionally 
looked sentimental, until, loosing all patience with such misrepresen- 
tation, he closes the book with the much used, and in its proper place, 
emphatic, ugh! 

There seems to us to be a want of piquancy in this work, which 
is not entirely atoned for by the good feeling, that pervades it. The 
parties prosecute their affairs too much, as though they were automata. 
‘They have not the free, natural movement of voluntary action. From 
this air of restraint, we are led to believe, that the authoress thought 
it her duty to write a novel, and that, governed by this feeling, she 
set herself to the task; made her outline, and then proceeded to fill it 
up systematically. ‘The expression of spontaneous feeling, in her cha. 
racters, is not only repressed, but there is infused into her style an ela- 
borate manner, which, in a measure, destroys, with ns, the effect ef her 
many good thoughts 
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An Address on the necessity and importance of Female Education ; deli: 
ered in the Baptist Church in Zonesville, on the 24th of March, 
1825, at the close of an examination of the Female Academy, held 
in that place by the Rev. Ge orge C. Sedwick, Pastor of that Church. 
By the Rev. Dr. Josern Dopprince. Zanesville, Ohio: Sam 
uel J. Cox. 1825. 


We have seen few addresses of this sort, which manifested more 
traits of a practised writer, than this one before us. In the structure 
of his sentences, in the arrangement of the intermediate members, and 
the disposal of phrases and attributes, there is a double reference to 
euphony and perspicuity, which, carried out to its utmost extent, and 
uniformly preserved, is one of the most important requisites of fine 
writing. We notice some marks of haste and inattention—such, for 
example, as the following, ‘used with greater facility and more ease.” 
The latter member is wholly superfluous, being as perfect a synonime 
of the former, as can be imagined. We could notice other verbal in- 
accuracies of the same character. With these slight exceptions, the 
matter and the manner of this performance are respectable. 

The address commences with a survey of the condition of women 
in different nations and ages. Ile finds, that in all the oriental coun- 
tries, and among the nations of antiquity, and he adds afterwards, 
among the savages of our wilderness, and he might have inferred ge- 
nerally among ignorant and barbarous people, polygamy was practis- 
ed. Even the ‘ chosen’ Jews were not free trom this vestige of bar 
barism. Vassalage and degradation of the female character were 
the natural consequence. ‘I’his species of injustice naturally leads to 
another. The males in these countries could not but be aware, that 
an indignant perception of this kind of wrong, on the part of the wo- 
men, would naturally operate, as a temptation, to retaliate the injury 
by improprieties of their own. Hence the jealousy, which, in the ori- 
ental countries, where polygamy is practised, induced the males to 
shut their females from view, and lay them under such an interdict, as 
to render it indecorous, in the society of males, even to speak of them 
But when he says, that in the seraglio and the harem, ‘no books, no 
sprightly songs, no instruments of muic, cheer’ their seclusion, he is 
manifestly under a mistake. We know of no harems, but those of the 
Mahometans; and we know from Madame Wortley Montague and a 
hundred other writers, that the wretched girls, that are selected, and 
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purchased for these seclusions, are carefully trained to music and dan- 


cing, and all the arts of veluptuousness. We do not believe, that is- 


tellectual discipline makes a part of thistraining. But these detesta- 
ble abodes, undoubtedly, resound with the lute, and the harp, and the 


dance, and the song, whenever the lor 


< 


his ennui in them, 


ne Renee. 
dly owner chooses to dissipate 


He justly remarks, that women owe infinite gratitude to the gospel 
and its Divine Author, as their deliverer from this imprisonment, de- 
gradation, vassalage, and corporeal and intellectual bondage. Wher- 
ever Christianity has prevailed, women have been rescued from infe- 
placed, in every respect, on a footing of equality with the 
i 


ear. 
Ci 


‘the species. Women, either from gratitude and a] 


ption of this obligation, or from their greater sensibility to the influ- 
ce and power of religion, or from the union of both, have been, in all 
countries, and in all ages of the church, the most numerous and efh- 
cient patrons of the cause of Christianity, in every form. The pre- 
sent records of the church, and of all the charities, bear the same hon- 
orable testimony to this fact, with the epistles of Paul and the other 
apostles and evangelists. 

As women naturally exercise such an immense influence upon men, 
manners, opinions, patriotism, and even religion, it is obvious, of what 
importance it is to the well-being of soviety, that they should be so 
trained, as to exercise the high moral influence, which they possess in 
all civilized countries, to a salutary end. Children are imbued in the 
maternal arms, or on the maternal knee, with that fundamental mnstrue- 
tion, and those pervading sentiments, which will be likely to have a 
paramount influence upon the character through life. [t is net deem- 
ed extravagant to say, that this halt of the species has far more effect 
in moulding mind and manners, than the other. They, too, in sickness, 
in sorrow, in the last agonies, in the mourniu! duties that follow, with 
an untiring faithfulness, and an unshrinking heroism, are universally 
‘the Christian sisters of charity He proceeds to a brief sketch of 
that education, which, he conceives, is most suitable, to train them for 
their condition, and their high doties in society. 

In regard to the fine arts, he Inys less stress upon the importance 
of their instruction in music, than we do, In this age of show, frivol- 
ity and superticial instruction, tt is almost the only part of ornamental 
education, upon which we do not think too much stress is laid. The 
tranquilizing and the mora! influence of music has been said, sung, felt 
and acknowledged in all ages and countries, and has a visible power 
upon the most savage ear, and even upon the irrational creation. We 
Vor. I.—No. 5. 7 
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298 Doddridge’s Address. Sept. 
consider the cultivation of musical taste, in some sense, as a moral dis- 
cipline, and as directly tending to cherish devotional feelings. Apar’ 
from its soothing and tranquilizing tendency, we consider it as univer- 
sally favorable to high thought and good feeling. Too much time, 
no doubt, may be bestowed upon this branch of instruction, to the ex- 
clusion of more important pursuits. But when we consider, that the 
severe application, necessary to become a proficient in music, is cer- 
tainly favorable to industry and perseverance; when we consider how 
many hours of ieisure, which would probably be otherwise Jost, it inno- 
cently soothes, and cheers; when we reflect, what a power it will give 
over the feelings and affections of a husband, to be able to relieve his 
weariness, and beguile his retirement,and render home the place of his 
amusement; we have not regretted to see music so assiduously cultiva 
ted as it is at present, as a part of female education. 

Whether they should learn languages, other than their own, he 
does not say, nor whether he is in favor of the old maxim, which in 
our young days, we used to see wrought by the ladies of the last age, 
in their samplers, that ‘one tongue was enough for one woman.’ He 
fairly intimates, that they have a natural facility at learning lan 
guages; for he asserts gravely, as we believe, and not as some would 
infer, ironically, ‘that their organs of speech are more flexible, more 
at command, and used with greater facility and more ease, than those 
ofmen! All will agree with him in the importance of their learning 
their own language, thoroughly, and grammatically. He commends 
the learning to write a good hand, or calligraphy, in which females 
used to be so deficient, that it came to be thought a natural defect. 

He can not inculcate the importance of geography and history toe 
strongly. To know, and to feel the grandeur of the natural uni 
verse, and to understand the motives and passions, that have ruled the 
moral world, are attainments of high import to the discipline of the 
female mind. We think well, too, of a certain degree of attention, 
which may be usefully bestowed upon natural and moral philosophy, 
and common mathematics. But we very much question, whether that 
smattering of the higher mathematics, metaphysics and chemistry, 
which it is now so much the fashion to teach in the higher female 
schools, is of much real utility. We consider it quite as important to 
the female, as the male mind, that every thing should be learned, 
thoroughly, and to the bottom. Superficial acquirements, we hold to 
be not only unfavorable to mental developement, but calculated to in- 
spire vanity and flippancy. We would say to ladies, as to men, ‘drink 
deep, or taste not the Pierian spring!’ Much is said about the utility of 
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chemical acquirements to many of the necessary branches of domestic 
Yemale mz mipulation. Such as cookery, making bread, beer, wine, 


4 


goap,&c. We, for our part, have not a single doubt, that the e study of 
an approved cook-book, and the diligent and docile observation of a 
wise and experienced house-keeper, will go much farther, to train a 
young married lady to become a gv x1 managing house-wife, than the 
meagre smattering of chemistry, generally acquired at a course of lec- 
fures; and we firmly believe, that her husband will neither be edified, 
or amused with her flippancy in the terms ot that science. We think 
otherwise of botany. We would have ladies study it, by all means, as 
a study, at once plersing, elegant and uselul; and oideadeaas to throw 
wer creation the delightful coloring of poetry; and as tending to cre- 
ate admiring and adoring views of God, as manifested in his beautiful 
works. He would have ladies cultivate that deep sympathy with no- 
ble and disinterested actions, the hope of which is one motive to lead 
the hero, the patriot, and the martyr, greatly to think, and nobly to 
die; persuaded that solemn aud grateful remembrances of him, will 
whenever it receives the record, in the gene 


swell the female bosom, 





rations to come. 

Lastly, he recommends to their attention the study of what he calls 
sacred theology, or as we should think it more properly termed, the 
scriptures, particularly the gospel. For, after all that can be hoped 
{rom the utmost finish of accomplishment, or the highest attainments 
of knowledge, and the most sparkling brilliancy of wit. and the most 
striking powers of display, the cultivation of good feelings, self- 
restraint, moderation, meekness and duty, and a persevering pur- 
pose, to render home the abode of peace and love, is a thousand times 
more important to domestic happiness, than all the former united, The 
wife, who has thoroughly studied and imbibed the spirit of the sermon 
on the mount, will render the home of her husband pleasant, as far as 
human agency can do tt. 

We ought not to close our absiract of this excellent address, without 
giving a specimen of the author’s manner. With that view, we quote 
the pious and eloquent paragraph, which follows. 

‘] now refer you to living examples within your own knowledge, of the de- 
structive results of vice and folly, and the blessed Wier of faith and piety to 
God, as they manifest themselves in this world. You have seen old age, loaded 


with the public remembrance of the sins of youth and middle age. How dishon- 


orable the gray hairs of these veterans in wickedness! They are objects of the 
hatred and c ontempt both of bes gi nd voung, and they descend to their craves 
without being fi slow ed by a single tear cr sigh of regret. Again, you have scen 


he aged, who are beloved by all ages and ranks of people. The cuides of youth: 
the aged, v are b 1 by a; g { ks of ple. The guid tk 
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The oracles of middle age. The voodcxample to all. Even their hoary heads 


are respectable. Even their wrinkles are beautiful, And why are they so hon 


: 
ored, beloved and respected? Because they have filled up the measure of thei 


long lives with good deeds. They have been pious towards God. Benevolent 
to mankind ; and to the poor, they have been the good Samaritans. And oldas 
they may be,when they shall descend to the silent tomb, every heart within the 


circle of theic acquaintance, will honvur their memory with a tribute of regret 


L 


and affection, and sweet wil! be their names in the mouths cf men, long after 


they shall have paid the debt of nature, and gone to rest.’ 


A Masonic Oration, delivered June 1827, by Wu. S. Fuirox, publish- 


ed by order of Florence Lodge No. 14. 


'l'o those, who might be disposed to insinuate, that we had unwor 
thy motives, in thus often bringing masonic discourses before the pub- 
lic eye, we can only say, that they know as litile of our views in the 
case, as we care for their estimate of us. We call the atiention of 
our readers to the address before us, at the request of a subscriber, 
and because from its amenity, and calmness, and the air of good faith 
and good feeling,runnipg through it, we think,it would gratify our rea 
ders to peruse it entire. We regret, that our limits forbid our giving 
itso. In reading it entire, they would read an unambitious acdress, 
in which there was nothing swolen, incongruous, or revolting to good 
taste-—but the whole in keeping with all its parts, and possessing that 
delightful attribute of a good, plain, and unpretending barangue, 
which there is no single term in our language to desiguate, but which 
the French mark by the term ‘onction; acertain sweetness and ten 
derness of manner, tending to soothe the mind of the hearer, and im 
press it with good feeling. 

The scope of the address throughout is a eulogy of masonry, and 
in evlogizing that order, he eulogizes human nature. Why should we 
not join our testimony to his? We have never seen harm of this socie 
ty. We know of no one, who has. We have seen good of it, that 
we shall not cease to remember. Nay more; we have felt, in refer- 
ence to this order kindnesses, unsolicited, unsought, unexpected, which 
we may neither relate, nor forget. The avowed object of the society 
is to do good, to protect, and relieve the widow, the orphan, and the 
distressed; and todry up tears. When we cease to wish well, and to 
laud in our humble measure a society with such avowed objects, and as 
far, aswe have been able to discover, acting in conformity to its profet 
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sion, may our right hand forget its cunning. We shall occupy the re- 
mainder of this article more usefully, than by any further remarks, in 


iving extracts from the oration. 


s 
‘The Masonic institution would be universally respected, was it not, for i 
lifficulty which is produced, on account of the secluded and secret manner, in 
which our Masonic labors are performed. So long as we hut out an inquisitiy ; 
world from a knowledge of Free Masonry; doubts and uncertainty, will con- 
{inueto hang overus. Our assurances, will not in all cases, be taken for truth. 
Bad men will misrepresent us; and many good ones will be deceived. Thi 
then, would seem to create a powerful inducement, to dispense with conceal- 
ment., But this must not be. If the secrets cf Masonry were once entrusted to 


the free and indiscriminate abuse, of a corrupt and licentious world; this wou- 


terful institution which has withstood so long the shocks, of oppression, would 
gon begin to moulder and decay; and in a short time, the masonic temple 


1 


would present before us, nothing but a mortifying mass of ruins. Nor would 


the destruction of our pillars of strength, be of the least benefit to mankind. A 
full devclopemeut of the secrets of masonry, would oily serve to gratify the ex- 
cited curiosity of such, as take no interest in our fate. The distinguishing 
marks by which masons rec venize cach other would be thereby d¢ stroyed—the 
bonds which bind us together, would be dissolved, and we, who glory so much, 


in our security, against wand and misery; and in the pleasure of having somn 


* 


my. who fee] for us 2 brothe: ly rezard, would be thrown again upon the world 


ld’s 
cold charity, was it not, that we are bound to aid, to assist and to vindicate, 
each other—was it not, that the masonic tie, affords a protection to our wives 
and daughters; was it not that our characters and our property are perfectly 
secure in the hands of.a worthy brother. If borne down by poverty, he will min- 
ister relief, and if surrounded by foes he will fly to our aid. Was it not that we 
are forceably admonished, ‘to love our neighbours, as ourselves’ and taught 
to feel the necessity of doing unto others, as we would they should do unto us,” 
we might cheerfully surrender our masonic rights; and be willing to lay violent 
hands, upon those sacred obligations, from which we derive so large a stock of 
human happiness. But so long as Masonry afferds us such high consolations, 
0 long as we derive from it, so many invaluable benefits—so long as it teaches 


us so many useful lessons, and surrounds us with so many incentives to a virtu- 


ous life, we never can dissolve our connection with the order—nor can it be 
wondered at, that we cherish for it, the strongest affection. 
* aa » ¥ 
‘The principles of masonry are illustrated and explained by the most strik- 
ing examples, and appropriate devices. Indeed, a masonic Lodge affords a 


most excellent school of instruction. In it, the brotherhood are « neaccd, ir 
the practice of the most useful and important lessons of life. They are impres- 
sed, with the necessity of system, order and regularity, in all their pursuit and 
are instructed in such principles, as ought to govern them, on centering into the 
social state. The equality and good will which prevails in lodge teaches us, to 
know, that “all men are created equal,” that our safety and satisfaction in 
life, is derived from a mutual willingness and obligation tomid and assist each 
other, and that merit alone, constitutes the just ground of Cistinction between 
manandman. By it, we are convinced that rower. to he lewfully over 
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must be fairly and voluntarily delegated, and that laws to be binding, must be 
enacted by the authority of those for whom they are made. The levelling pow: 
er of masonry, instead of Jessening, great!y increases our respect for those who 
are entrusted with offices, and it has demonstrated, that men from the most ex- 
alted, to the humblest stations in life, have cerived a heartfelt satisfaction, and 
have found it to be highly necessary, to meet together, and associate with one 
another, as brothers. The rewards of (ie just, and the punishment of the wicked 
are historically and practically taught, and the temple which we rear, for the 
reception of a brother, is constructed in such a mauner, as to impress him with 
the beauties of fail, hope and charily: and to admonish him, of the solidity and 
strength of that union, which is cemented together by virtue and henevolence 
and founded upon justice and trath. The use of the senses, and the advantages 
of the arts and sciences, are also called into requisition; and the mechanical 
tools, are especially necessary, in our Masonic labors. These are all designed 
to enforce and represent, various truths; oral, political and religious; and be- 
ing lively and sensible images, are calculated to make a deep and lasting im- 
pression, upon the heart, and fasten themse!ves upon the memory. 

‘The light of masonry would have long since ceased to shine, had it not 
been for the eternal and immutable light, which it derives from the holy Bible. 
When surrounding that sacred altar, we never can forget the book, which is con- 
stantly before us. The same beacon light, by which the christian is guided in 
pursuing his voyage to the haven of everlasting happiness, directs also, the ma- 
son’s course “on life’s troublous ocean.” ‘In the beginning, God said, let 
there be light, and there was light.” The sublimity of this awful fiat of the Al- 
mighty must have struck every mason, witha peculiar force. We behold, daily, 
the world passing from light to darkness, and from darkness to light—but the 
illumination and the gloom are made gradually to succeed each other, and by 
its frequency, the sublimity of the change is lost upon our senses. We can im- 
agine it is true; an instantaneous change, from darkness to light; and can form 
some adequate idea of the awful spectacle of a world emerging from darkness. 
But the mason is made especially to feel, the abject state of wretchedness, 
ignorance and darkness, by which he is surrounded in this sublunary sphere; and 
is solemnly impressed with the glorious and intense brightness, which shines 
throughout the kingdom of the most High! And I must say, the heart of that 
man is callous indeed, who is net struck with the sublimity of “that Hiero- 
glyphic bright, which none but craftsmen ever saw,” and who feels no sensation 
at the mention of that name, which fills the good with hope, and the guilty with 
fearandtrembling. It is not the light of day, which the mason beholds in the 
mazonictemple. It is the light of religion, of virtue and of truth—the light of 
nature, science and philosophy—the light of justice, temperance, prudence and 
fortitude—the light of mercy, benevolence and charity. hese are the lights 
which illuminate the masonic sanctnary. It is the influence which they have, 
upon the life and conduct of a true mason, which gives dignity and distinction to 
his character, and calis for the respect of his fellow men. ‘Thus he is led to de- 
light in his masonic duties—to cherish the warmest affection for the brother- 
hood—to lock up in his heart the invaluable secrets of the order; and to hold 
the masonic institution in the highest veneration. It is thus, that the blessings 
ef masonry have descended from generation to generation, pure and undefiled 
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and it is thus, that our society still exists, in the full enjoyment of all its capa- 
bilities, of mitigating and assuaging the sorrows and af_llictions **of this vale of 
tears.’ ? 

% # % * 

‘A man named William Morgan, a citizen of the state of New-York, is said 
to have been cruelly murdered ; his tongue and his heart, it is said, werejtorn from 
his body, and given to the vultures of the air; as a punishment, for his having 
pretended to divulge the secrets of masonry. The charge isa serious one—It has 
been met with corresponding seriousness; and has been most industriously and 
faithfully investigated. The fate of Morgan has not been ascertained. But to 
the honor of the state of New-York, the Grand Lodge of that state has disclaim- 
ed all knowledge whatever of the affair. ‘There are, moreover, strong grounds 
for believing, that Morgan is not dead. It is believed that the whole story isa 

abrication, got up for the purpose of speculation. And that Morgan, being 
about to publish his work, has concealed himself, and circulated this report to ex- 
cite public sympathy and curiosity: thereby to enhance the value of his publi- 
cation, and produce a rapid sale. None of the circumstances, as they have been 
reported, have been established ; and many suspected persons have been acquit- 
ted and discharged. But if the dreadful deed has really been perpetrated, we 
most sincerely deplore it; not more as masons than asmen. Masons are like 
other men:—There may be some among them, who could be guilty of engaging 
in such a sanguinary transaction. But asa society, we are pledged to respéct 
and maintain the laws of our country, and we will ever be found prompt and 
ready to see them executed. It is hoped, therefore, so soon as reason resumes 
her empire, that the momentary excitement, which has been produced in New- 
York, will subside, and that no odious stigma will any longet attach itself to 
the masonic escutcheon.’ 

a # e " 

‘ Masonry claims to be considered only as the hand maid of christianity. She 
boasts that none of her duties or obligations are in the least degree incompatible 
with the strictest principles of the church of Christ, and that at the same time, 
her blessings are alike extended to the worshipper of every creed, who acknow-» 
ledges the existence of God. And although there are many of our order, who 
are “covered with a multitude of sins,” yet we deem it not impious to be found 
in the act of humbly supplicating for pardon and forgiveness; and pleading for 
mercy, at the throne of Grace. 

‘And now, my Brethren, let me conclude by hoping that masons every where 
may make themselves worthy of their calling, that we who are assembled here, 
may never violate our masonic obligations, and that our conduct through life 
may be such as to elevate the masonic institution. Jet us repair to the feast of 
brotherly love. Letus spend this day in doing honor to our patron saint; and 
in a proper observance of those masonic duties, whick have every where excited 
the admiration of the great and good.” 
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An Address, deliccred before the Harnilion County Agricultural Soci- 


ely, at a Quarterly Meeting, held on Saturday, the first day of Sep- 


P ¥ ‘ ‘* ‘ . ‘ 
tember, at the Court Howe in Cincinnati. By J. C. Suorr. 


President. 1827. 


This address commences, by noticing the number, influence and ef.- 
fect of the various societies for specific purposes, that constitute one of 
the mosi striking features of the age. ‘The immense power of mental 
combinations of this sort, is one of the discoveries of the times. Seci- 
elies can remove mountains, and achieve seeming impossibilities. As 
sociations for the advancement of science, literature, and the great in- 
terests of humanity, spring up about us on every side. From these 
the orator selects, as objects of his partiality, the * Abolition Society;’ 
and he adverts to our ‘ Colonization Society, as performing a subordi- 
nate purt in the same great planof benevolence. Ie touches, in pass- 
ing, upon the ideal beauty of Mr. Owen’s ‘Social System,’—a magni- 
ficent scheme, which, if men were angels, and 


should consider not only beautiful in theory, bui practicable in fact. 


religion a part of it, we 


The next paragraph touches upon the agricultural associations of 
our country. He can not laud them too much. If one half the zeal, 
energy, and expense, that blots so many gazeties with low and coarse 
abuse, setting the community by the ears, for the sole gain, and the 
paltry purposes of a few demagogues and oflice-seekers, were bestow- 
ed upon the advancement of agriculture; if the people were half as 
ambitious, to improve and beautify their fields, as they are to settle 
the nation; and half as angry with thistles, thorns, and poor 
fences, as they are with their political opponents, who, probably, 
wish just as well to the country, as themselves—we should have 
more productive fields, less complaints of poverty, more ability to be 
charitable and munificent, and abundantly more good feeling. We 
should have less occasion to blush at the estimate which foreigners 
form of us, from reading our journals. We should have more public 
decency, and we dare affirm, the nation would prosper quite as much. 

In the next paragraph, we are informed of a singular fact in this 
book-making age—that there has as yet appeared no western sys- 
tem of agriculture, predicating its instructions and rules upon the cir- 
cumstances of our peculiar soil and climate. He might have added, 
thatwith the exception of the society, which he addressed, and one or 
two other incipient associations, existing rather in prospect than in 
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fact, we have no efficient agricultural societies, no publications exclu- 
sively devoted to the objects of agriculture; and very few of the re- 
cent improvements of this most important of all studies. From Pitts- 
burg to New-Orleans, the son plows and improves as his father did 
before him, and the great mass of the farmers are as stationary in the- 
ory, as they are in practice. Nine in ten of them believe, at this mo- 
ment, that book-farming is the mere, useless, visionary dreaming of 
men that know nothing about practical agriculture. 

We would tell them, that England is the garden of Europe, simply 
because almost every acre of tle ground is cultivated scientifically , and 
on principles, which have been brought to the test of the most rigid 
and exact experiment. We would tell them, that New-England,of 
whose soil and climate they are accustomed to think, as consigned by 
Providence to sterility and inclemency, is the garden of the United 
States, only because the industrious and calculating people do not 
throw away their efforts in the exertion of mere brute strength—but 
bring mind, and plan, and system, and experience, to bear upon their 
naturally hard and thankless soi!. On every side the passing traveller 
sees verdure, and grass, and orchards, in the small and frequent enclo- 
sures of imperishable rock, and remarks fertility won from the opposi- 
tion of the elements and nature. After an al sence of ten years, on our 
return to that country, we were struck with this proud and noble tri- 
umph, conspicuous over the whole region. 

Every journalist, who records an authentic agricultural experiment, 
is a benefactor to his country, and has quite as much reason to look 
back with satisfaction upon that record, as if he had filled the same 
extent of his columns with political denunciation and abuse. For our- 
selves, if we ever had any touch of enthusiasm, it was in our fondness 
for agriculture. If we had been heathens, we are sure that the priests 
of Jupiter, and Mars. and Venus, would have been pennyless with all 
the aids of our worship. Our offerings would have been left at the 
ahrine of the beneficent Ceres. ‘The plow would have been the em- 
blem of our worship. ‘The real benefactors of mankind, as St. Pierre 
so beautifully said, are those, who cause two blades of wheat to mature 
where only one did before. The fields—the fields ought to be the 
morning and the evening theme of Americans, that love their country, 
To fertilize, improve, and beautify his fields, ought to be the prime 
temporal object of every owner of the substantial soil. All national 
aggrandizement, power, and wealth, may be traced to agriculture, as 
its ultimate source. Commerce and manufactures are only subordinate 
results of the movement of this main spring. Here is not only the sup- 
Vor. I.—No. 5. 8 
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port of kings, the strength and resource of the country, the foundation 
of commerce, the origin and supply of manufactures—but here, in this 
primeval! pursuit, is peace, and health, and contentment, and the study 
of nature, in the ever open and unpolluted page, fresh from the impress 
of its g: eat Author, always ready to breathe * its stil} song’ into the plow 
man’s and the reaper’s heart. We consider agriculture, as every way 
subsidiary, not only to abundance, industry, comfort and health, but to 
good morals and ultimately even to religion; and that every one who 
promotes agriculture, collaterally aids these high ends. Ail our own 
day-dreamings of repose from toil, have had their scene laid in the fields 
We have read books of agriculture from our youth, as others have read 
novels and poetry; and, though we may never obtain the undisputed 
fee simple of more than ‘six feet by two’ of the earth, our thoughts 
will always expatiate im the fields. We shali always say and sing, 
‘Speed the plow.” We shall always regard the American farmer, 
stripped to his employment, and tilling his grounds, as belonging to 
the first order of nobility among us. We shall always wish him boun- 
tiful harvests, good beer, the moderate use of cider, and, if he will rear 
it himself, of the generous juice of the grape; but none of the pernicious 
gladness of whiskey; and we shall inly invoke upon his labors the 
blessing of God, and say of him, ‘ peace be within thy walls.’ 

The burden of this eloquent address, turns upon the following points. 
The utility of agricultural publications, adapted to the soil and climate 
of the west. Discussions that point out the origin, the use, and impor- 
tance of manure, elsewhere the prime object of farmers, and here only 
disturbing them by its annoying and useless accumulation round their 
stables. ‘The cultivation of maize, in every sense the grand staple of 
our great valley. The necessity of thinking about some other provi- 
sion for fencing, than the slovenly, expensive, and ‘hand to mouth’ 


expedient of rails. The prime importance of the subject of hedges, 
and the different species of trees and shrubs, that offer, as promising 
subjects for experiment to form them; and what we consider by far the 
most important individual topic of the address, recommending the cul- 
tivation of the beautiful white mulberry, and rearing the silk worm. 


We shall always have, in this country, a rustic abundance of maize, 
flour, meats, and the common bounties of the earth. But we shall also 
be always poor, as regards circulating medium. until such societies 
are sufficiently strong and in earnest, to introduce some such great na- 
tional manufacture, which can be transported without expense; which 
can occupy all our industry, without any fear of ever overstocking the 
market. The man, or body of men, who should be efficient in intro- 
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ducing the general pursuit of making silk into the western country, in 
our view, would merit a statue, and we should cunsider the general in- 
troduction of this kind of industry among us, as more than an equiva- 
lent for the discovery of golden mines. 

The cultivation of the vine seems to be next in importance among 
the objects recommended to the fostering care of the society. We 
conceive these two great branches of agriculture to be particularly 
called for by the soil, climate, position and facilities of our country. 
The orator touches, too, in passing, upon the neglect that has been, 
until very recently, manifested, in regard to the quality and choice of 
. our fruits. No country can be more favorable to the richest abundance 
of all the fruits of the temperate climates. It is matter of regret, 
when the best can be raised as easily, and as cheaply, as the worst, 
that we should not have the former. 

He closes by an appeal, equally honorable to his head and his 
heart, for an united effort against the evils of intoxication. Such an 
appeal can never be out of place—and it seems naturally to belong to 
this subject—for the country of the grape and of wines, is not the 
country of drunkards; and the most common plea for ardent spirits 
among us is, that they are necessary to sustain the labors of the field. 
Drunkards are murderers of fathers and mothers, and wives and 
children; and they are disgusting nuisances te the eye and the ear, 
and every sense; the pests of society, and, as regards themselves, 
mad and abandoned suicides. To attempt to reclaim them, and ar- 
rest the gigantic mischief of drunkenness, is the cause of God and 
man, and our country. Whosoever shall be in any way instrumental 
in diminishing the use and the evils of the brutalizing liquid poison of 
ardent spirits, would raise, in all good minds, a monument ‘ ere per- 
ennius,’ 

In one of the middle paragraphs, the orator disclaims the jurisdic- 
tion and cognizance of criticism, as exercised upon agricultural publi- 
cations. Why so? Farmers, real farmers, write with plainness and 
simplicity, and the true design of just and legitimate criticism, is to 
bring all writing back to these standards of truth and nature, Cold 
must be the heart of that critic, and he has not our heart, who would 
sneer at the real and unaffected offering of the knowledge and expe- 
rience of a farmer. Criticism has a function in the fields of litera- 
ture, exactly analogous to that of an enlightened farmer in his fields; 
and agriculture will never suffer from the exercise of just criti- 
cism. But the eloquent author of this spirited address, reminds us 
of pastors, whom we have scen manifesting no small pride, tn the 
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eloquence of their declamation against pride; and those author’s who 
‘condemn the love of fame, for which they write.’ 

If we quoted any part of this address, we should feel ourselves 
bound to quote it all. Notwithstanding the moderate tone of its 
pretensions, it has evidently a high aim, and is clearly an ambitious 
performance. Every one sees in it the production of a scholar. It 
is manifest, from the very.structure of his sentences, that he has not 
only read the old Roman, Columelia, but old Romans, who treated on 
other subjects than agriculture—and he has read them to profit, We 
regret to add a single remark, by way of subtraction, No person 
can regard mere verbal criticism with more contempt, than ourselves. 
A fondness for it is the invariable index and measure of a micro- 
scopic mind, that will never rise above the reach of a school boy’s. 
Still we can not bat regard such words as ‘ peoration, desiderated, 
disforested, and some others, as blemishes in this performance. 





TO CCRRACSPONDEINTS. 


To our correspondent, who enquires of us, why we have not review- 
ed the + Prairie,’ we answer, that many of our readers have already 
divined the reason. We have attempted the fabrication of a similar 
article ourselves. To change the allusion— We wot of the old proverb, 
that ‘they who live in glass houses, should not be the first to throw 
stones.” ‘Those of our patrons, who remember our former opinion, re- 
collect, that we feel respectfully toward Mr. Cooper. We consider 


his choice of a subject, in that book, an error of judgment. A person 


much less conversant with Kentucky dialect than we are, will per- 


ceive, that there is scarcely a touch of Kentncky idiom, or character, 
in the book, Of all natural scenery, one would think, a prairie the 
most easy to imagine, without having seenit. Yet no one can present 
a graphic image of the distinguishing features of a prairie, until he has 
viewed it himself. ‘The more extent and uniformity there are in the 
general outline, the more difficult it is to hit the discriminating strokes 
of the pencil. ‘These conceptions in this book had not been pictures, 
painted upon the retina of his mind’s eye, and it is no marvel, that he 
was not able to transfer them to paper by description. We shall read 
him with pleasure only, when he selects scenery and subjects, with 
which he is familiarly conversant. 

Our readers, we can not doubt, have already discovered, that our 
first aim is to bring to view western literature, and to select our sub- 
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jects chiefly from our own great division of the country. We would 
not wish to be ofien found poaching on the hunting grounls of the At- 
Jantic Nimrods. Our own forests, at present, are abundant in game. 
When we think, that a little variety is necessary for the plain and 
healthy diet of our backwood’s friends, we shall take leave to shoot 
occasionally, on the other side of the mountains. We shall be grateful 
for advice; but not having the better judgment of our correspondent 
always at hand, we shall be obliged, in the selection of our subjects, to 
use our own discretion, 

We have received Mr. Eckstein’s astronomical instruments, the 
moveable Planisphere, and the Heliocentric and Geocentric planetart- 
ums, and the little work, translated from the French of Mdie. Ginot 
Desrois, explaining their use. On the planisphere the external circle 
marks the hours of the day and night; and the inner one the visible 
horizon, The principal constetlations are very strikingly delineated 
upon it. ‘The Heliocentric planetarium represents the position of the 
planets in our solar system. Thedegrees of the great circle and the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, are graduated upon the external periphe- 
ry. Each sign is divided into its proper number of degrees, by silk 
threads, drawn from the centre, tn the form of radii. 

The Geocentric planetarium, by similar arrangements, represents 
the apparent situation of the different planets, as seen from the earth. 
Both of these instruments are fitted up with concentric moveable 
cards, revolving about a common centre. There are other useful ap- 
purtenances to them, that we have not space to describe. All the as- 
tronomical problems, that can be solved on plane, circular surfaces, 
are rendered easy of solution by them, and all the common astronomi- 
cal phenomena elucidated. They are intended, as cheaper substitutes, 
for an orrery, and we should think them eminently adapted to fulfil 
this intention. Every astronomical course of instruction ought to be 
aided by an orrery, or contrivances of this sort, to supply the want of 
one. We hope the public will remunerate him for this effort in favor 
of useful learning. 

We take leave, in this place, to express the gratification we have 
experienced, in contemplating the two striking groups of wax figures 
in the possession of Mr. Eckstein. They represent ‘The raising of 
Lazarus,’ and ‘ The Widow’s Son.’ Without assuming any thing like 
connoiseurship, to which we have no pretensions, we may be permitted 
to say, that it is impossible to view these groups, without being trans- 
ported to the time and the scene of these miracles, and being deeply 
impressed with the powers of the artist, in representing them. The 
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character, assigned by all ages of the church, to each one of the 
figures, is so distinctly visible, in the countenance and attitude of the 
personages, that even an intelligent child, well read in the history of 
the New Testament, immediately selects our Lord, and distinguishes 
the different apostles. The whole scene has a greater seeming of 
vraisemblance, from being in miniature. These figures were the labor 
of the father of Mr. Eckstein, and occupied, in the preparing, nearly 
two years. They have been viewed with admiration, we are told, by 
accomplished artists and travellers in Europe, and ought to be seen by 
all persons of taste among us. 

We return our thanks to our friend at Vandalia, Il]. He will see 
what use we have made of his favor. 

‘Lines to a Mocking Bird,’ by our friend and correspondent at 
Alexandria, D.C., were received too late for insertion in this number. 
They will appear in our next. We solicit further articles from the 
same hand. 












CONTEMPLATED WCHES. 


Tue editor of the Western Review, will put his‘ GeoGrapny AND History 
er THE WesrERN STATES,’ to press early in next month, and hopes to issue 
the work by the las: of January. There is a desideratum in the manuscript, 
an! itis an article touching the first settlement and history of Ohio. He re- 
spectiully solicits materials for such a history, which may exist in memory or 
otherwise, from those who may tee] willing to furnish them. The recollections 
of the surviving first settlers, in lounger or shorter narratives, will be thankfully 
received ; and in amy form from articles the most unlabored, to those so prepared, 
as to be inserted with the authority. No written history of this state, to his know- 
ledge, yet exists; and he is not aware of any way, in which authentic materials 
can be obtained, except from the living chroniclers, who were at once witnesses 
and actors in the scenes which they relate. If the present generation passes away, 
without furnishing them, an irreparable loss to our annals will be sustained. 

He wishes information, when, where, and by whom the principal settlements 
in this state were commenced, and the events that befel the settlements in the 
order of time. For written communications of this kind, of acknowledged au- 
theaticity, an adequate pecuniary compensation will be allowed, and the slight- 
est favor thankfully acknowledged. Printers of papers in this state, who are 
disposed to aid in the effort to collect materials for its history, are respectfully 
requested to give this article an insertion. 


‘GeorGe Mason, THE Youna Backwoon’s Man; or, Don’t Give Up the 
Ship,’ a story of the Mississippi. By the author of * Francis Berrian.’ 


It is expected that a volume extracted from the diary and correspondence of 
the late Mrs. Risk, will issue from the press the present autumn. It will be ac- 
companied by a biographical notice of this pious and distinguished lady. From 
an attentive pernsal of her numerous and voluminous manuscript writings, the 
editor is persuaded, that this will constitute a work of no common interest of its 
class. It will probably consist of one volume, 8vo. of about 300 pages. Orders 
for the above works, will be received by E. H. FLint 





LATELY PUBLISHED, 


The Natchez. By Chateaubriand. 3 volumes. Price $6,25 
The National Reader. By Rev. John Pierpont. Boston. 


History of Louisiana. By Francis Xavier Martin, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of that State. New-Orleans. 


Scott’s Life of Napoleon. 3 vols. 8vo. Carey, Lea & Carey, Philadelphia. 


A New Century of Inventions, being designs and descriptions of one hundred 
machines, relating ‘o arts, manufactures and domesti¢e life. By James White. 
Quarto. Price $13. Carey, Lea & Carey, Philadelphia 
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EK. H. FLINT, 
HAS OPENED A BOOK-STORE, 
Corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets, south side of Upper Market, 
CINCINNATI: 


Wrens he has a general assortment of school books, geographies, atlasses, 
stationary, &c. His assortment at present is small, but comprises many inter- 
esting and valuable works, particularly upon the history and geography of the 
western country. He has many bovks, that were selected, to form part of a 
private library. He intends soon to import from Boston and Philadelphia, 2 
compiete assortment of books, stationary, engravings, &c. and to keep on hand 
all the new publications of interest. Having recently commenced the business 
of sending books to all the chief towns and villages in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, he will be able to make up packages with neatness, and transmit them 
with safety and despatch, to any town in the western, and south western coun- 
try. Being determined to devote himself to that business, and to make annual 
visits to those towns and villages, he solicits orders of this kind; for which he 
will charge very moderate commissions. He will, also, sell books at auction, 
if transmitted with that object. He will endeavor to merit confidence by 
punctuality and attention, and will thank/ully acknowledge the smallest favor 








In making the attempt to establish a Lrrerary Journat in the 
West, the Publishers hope to enlist the good wishes and patronage 
of the public in its favor, as a west country production. 

As the price of the work is extremely low—containing more 
matter than is given for the like sum, in any similar publication 
printed in the English language—it is hoped, that all those who 


feel disposed to patronize it, will exert themselves to obtain sub- 


scribers; and when convenient, to make payment in advance. 
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Extracts from the Journal of a Voyage from Alexandria, Red river, 
Louisiana, to New York, by way of New Orleans and the gulf of 
Mexico. 


April 27, 1826, parted from my friends on an expected absence 
ef eight months. ‘It has been high summer at this place, since the 
middle of March. Fire-flies were visible, the third of February. 
Trees were in full leaf, about the middle of February. Figs, at 
the time of my departure, about the size of rifle bullets. Gourd- 
seed maize as high as the waist. Mandan corn nearly fit for roast- 
ing. Musquitoes troublesome. Spring arrayed in her most flaunty 
garb. The mists of the morning dispersing before the sun, and 
resting on the summits of the forests. Just the kind of morning and 
season, to cheer an invalid through the painful business of parting. 
Passage taken on board the steam boat Superior; so called, it may 
be, ut lucus, &c. from her being a very inferior boat. The banks 
of Red river at this time full to the brim; and the sweeping cur- 
rent, of the hue of blood, rolls past shores, for some distance below 
Alexandria, parallel, straight, and charmingly verdant. Wooded 
banks just below the village exclude my friends from my view. 

Towards night we lie by,at Choctaw landing, to take in a hun- 
dred bales of cotton. Not far below this, the river inundates its 
banks. Wherever ground is visible above the water, it is literally 
covered with alligators, at which the passengers are continually 
firing from the boat, as it passes them, with rifles. : 

Pass Avoyelles, where the bluff banks of the prairie come in to 
the river, above the overflow. This is the commencement of an 
extensive prairie, which spreads back three or four leagues, con- 
stituting the parish of Avoyelles. It is a French settlement of peo- 
ple of simple and primitive manners, who live is by raisiag 
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cattle. They occupy a wide grass plain, a country of Arcadian 
beauty of scenery. The inhabitants seem to be much in the same 
stage of improvement, as existed in France, when their ancestors 
immigrated to this country. They have learned to love un proces, 
a law suit, and whiskey, from the Americans. Below this place, 
at this time, the country is all one wide overflow, exhibiting the 
curious appearance of water, from six to ten feet deep, among the 
forest trees of the most brilliant verdure. As we approach within 
fifty miles of the mouth of the river, there is generally a fringe of 
water-willows on the bank, and directly back of them a regular 
growth of peccan trees—juglans Illinoinensis. ‘The country is over- 
flowed so much of the season, that although they possess a beautiful 
foliage, their growth is stinted, and their tops level and umbrella- 
shaped, like fruit trees; and in many points of view they have the 
aspect of trees growing near the summits of mountains. Alligators 
traversing the river, like logs. Immense numbers of sea-fowls, of 
all descriptions, in the air,and in the water about us. 

Second day of our trip, arrive at the mouth of Red river,—a 
distance from Alexandria, by the river, of 150 miles. Regular 
amusement and pursuit of the greater part of the passengers, on 
all the lower waters of the Mississippi, playing cards. Conversa- 
tion chiefly turns upon cotton, negroes, law suits, and duels. Our 
passengers, at this time, quiet and respectable people. As soon as 
we arrive in the Mississippi, the immense valley of which spreads 
north and south, and the upper waters of which are not yet free 
from ice, we perceive, that this wide and deep volume of waters 
from the north, brings down with it a chill and northern atmosphere. 
Those, who had thrown off their coats, or had worn morning gowns, 
from the heat on Red river, here resume their winter dress. Soon 
after we arrive in this river, we have a slight thunder storm; and 
after it a gale, which raises such waves, that our boat lies by on 
account of them. It is the first time, when I have been in a steam 
boat, where this necessity has occurred. The first twenty miles 
below Red river is chiefly wilderness along the Mississippi. Some 
distance above Point Coupé, the levee commences on the west side 
of the river. On the east side, the hills come in near the river, 
until we are below Baton Rouge. Thence the country assumes, 
especially at this season, that lovely aspect of fertility, softness of 
landscape, high improvement, and novel and rare productions, 
which every stranger admires, the first time he descends this river. 
The rice fields show their green above the water that has been let 
in upon them. The cotton at this time is generally a foot in 
height. ‘The cane shows, as of large fields of broom corn, The 
orange trees, killed by the frosts of 1822, have thrown up whole 
clusters from the roots of the dead trees. The large live oaks, 
spreading, like prodigious umbrellas, form a most striking and im- 
posing feature in the landscape. all the way hence to New Orleans. 
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Palmetto, or latanier, peet, and long moss, add an aspect of no- 
velty to the view in the eye of strangers. A little distance back 
of the levee, on each side of the river, the aspect is as of a con- 
tinued village. Most of the recently built American houses are 
large, massive and magnificent, and together with the sugar houses, 
which resemble northern cotton iactories, are chiefly built of brick. 
The French habitations are more generally of wood,—neat, highly 
painted, surrounded with rural buildings, fitted up with piazzas, 
and constructed to court, and catch the breeze. If they show less 
magnificence and opulence than the American houses, they seem 
more cheerful, romantic, and, if 1 may so say, en famille. The 
inhabitants seem to be extremely affectionate and domestic in their 
habits. The husbands are seen smoking in their piazzas, with 
their wives and children about them. 

The Superior is a very inferior boat in point of swiftness. Every 
steam boat sweeps by us, as-if we were anchored on the water.— 
We arrive in New Orleans the last day of April. Two years, since 
I have visited the city. Can perceive that it has extended con- 
siderably, especially towards the upper Fauxbourg. The harbor, 
at this time, makes a noble show of flat boats, steam boats and 
ships. We land back of a tier of steam boats, four in depth. 
Streets,as usual, barricaded with cotton bales. Although extremely 
warm, there is still the appearance of great business and bustle. 
Musquitoes in swarms. During my stay of two days in the city, I 
sleep in that part of it, adjoining the swamp. I apprehend, no 
place can furnish so full a serenade of nocturnal music from swamp 
and water reptiles, as New Orleans. Every puddle had its little 
orchestra, prodigal with harmony. An immense band of big bull 
frogs, Rana boans, played the bassoon in the swamp. The depth, 
number and variety of the cries of these animals united the ludi- 
crous and the terrible. After I had retired for the night, and was 
listening to this swamp music, I discovered a fissure in my musquito 
curtain; and soon had sensible demonstration that the musquitoes 
had the adv antage of priority of discovery, and claimed the pre- 
mises, in virtue of that right. There could be no rest, until a black 
girl came, expelled the invaders, and mended the rent. 

May Ist. Engaged my passage to New York, ia the large, new 
ship Azelia, captain Wibray, to sail the next day. She sailed, ac- 
cording to engagement, an hour before sunset. Our ship, together 
with another bound to Havre in France, is to be towed to the 
Balize by the steam boat Hercules. We have between thirty and 
forty cabin passengers. ‘The French ship is crowded with passen- 
gers, chiefly planters, crossing the Atlantic, to spend the summer 
in social enjoyments, or in procuring the education of their chil- 
dren. Husbands and wives, and the various relations and con- 
nexions of families, are parting from each other, and an ocean,with 
its storms, its uncertainty, and the immensity of its distance, is 
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about to separate them. Although I have gone through this bit- 
terness for myself, am never unaffected with the view of its effects 
upon others. The national difference of character between the 
French and Americans is here strikingly delineated. The French 
are earnest, palpable, unrestrained in the expression of their feel- 
ings. Their grief and affection are manifested hy tears, exclama- 
tions, vehement gestures and embraces. ‘The same kind of sepa- 
ration is taking place among the American passengers; but the 
manifestation of their grief and affection is silent, stern, and as 
if they were ashamed to allow its visible expression. 

A bell is rung, and all but the passengers are compelled to 
hurry on shore. The ships occupy the outer side of four or five 
tiers. They drop off from them, and separate, so as to allow the 
steam boat to come between them. She grapples to each ship; 
and the ease with which she takes off two large vessels is compared, 
by a wag, to that of a cat lugging her kittens. I never remember 
to have seen a more beautiful evening. The city, lighted up by 
the crimson splendors of a Louisiana spring sunset, throwing its 
glorious coloring on the flat boats, the steam boats, the river, and 
the front streets of the city, gay with all the flauntiness of Spanish 
and French modes of building, shows like a prismoramic view.— 
The friends of the embarked, the spectators on shore and on the 
yards of the vessels about us, cheer us, and their salutation is re- 
turned with huzzas, and waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies on 
board. The ships and the steam boat fire a parting gun in succes- 
sion. The engine in the steam boat is put in motion. The steam 
is raised by dry, pitch pine wood, which throws up two cylindrical 
columns of black smoke, rising with a quick spiral motion, which, 
when expelled to a certain height, flies off horizontally, retaining 
its form and its spiral motion to a great distance. Nothing can be 
more picturesque than the path of a steam boat, thus moving over 
the water, and throwing her long lines of smoke behind her. 1 
scarcely remember to have remarked a more impressive spectacle. 
The sky and the river were of a rich purple, and the latter beauti- 
fully marked with the image of the smoke. ‘The noise of the city 
grows fainter on our ear, as we move off. The steam boat has a 
much lower deck, than either of the ships, she carries. She is 
manned with French negroes and mulattoes. The fires in the fur- 
naces, urged to the utmost with the blaze of dry pine, seen by the 
dimness of twilight, and tended by these dusky beings, remind us 
of the dismal images of the lower regions. 

As soon as we are quite out in the stream, the passengers on 
the French ship, who have priests on board, are discovered at their 
devotions. The apparent devoutness of the passengers and sailors, 
the deep intonation of the priests, chaunting their ritual, and the 
whole worship rendered impressive by the recent solemnities of 
parting, give great interest to the scene. Even the reeking blacks 
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about the furnaces, in the steam boat, join in the devotions. During 
the fading of twilight, we still hear them singing the evening ser- 
vice to the Virgin. Pass the battle field of the eighth of January, 
and the pleasant plantations on the coast below the city, in the 
dark. The weather is extremely sultry. We have no musquito 
nets, and the musquitoes assail us in countless swarms. We can 
count upon nothing this night, but sleep militant. 

At morning light we are twenty miles from the Balize. That 
singular view opens upon us, with tbe dispersion of the morning 
mists, which is presented by all the considerable rivers of Louisi- 
ana, near their entrance into the gulf. It isa wide savanna marsh, 
almost boundless to vision, covered with high cane grass, in appear- 
ance not unlike the sedge of the sea marshes at the north. When 
the south wind blows for a length of time, the water is driven in 
among this grass from one to three feet deep. The forest con- 
tinually diverges from the river, as we approach the sea. When 
we arrive at the Balize, the distant skirts of the woods are dimly 
discernible in the horizon, and seem diminished to shrubs. All 
the interval shows only the river and this high grass. There area 
few small houses at this place, occupied by fishermen and pilots. 
One would deem the whole establishment, which shows only a few 
feet of marsh mud above the water,in danger of submersion every 
hour. 

At eight the illimitable sea is stretched out before us; always, 
and to all people, a heart-stirring spectacle; how much more so 
to a man, who has spent years in the silence, seclusion and limited 
views of the western interior forests! | was reared near the shores 
of the sounding sea. Many of the hours of my boyhood were nur- 
tured in its chill and healthful waters. From my earliest remem- 
brance, the view of it has always been associated with the images 
of immensity, eternity, and the intellectual and immortal existences, 
at once so ephemeral and daring, who have learned to traverse 
this trackless abyss in a frail bark, the sport of the winds and the 
waves. We greet the first view of the sea with a general cheer. 
The French ship arrays all its passengers on deck to take leave of 
us. The countenances of all on that ship and ours indicate, by their 
bilious tinge, the place of our late residence, and our objects in 
flying away from miasma, fever and musquitoes, to seek health and 
the cool breezes of the north. 

We have a breeze from the north favorable for passing the Ba- 
lize. We unlash from the tow boat, which still continues to con- 
duct the French ship. They take their direction for crossing the 
Atlantic, and we take another, under a strong breeze. Ina few 
minutes we are many miles apart. From the motionless stillness 
of our ship on the river, we are at once tumbling on a rough sea. 
But a few minutes required, to spread general sea-sickness among 

so many passengers, from a sultry and bilious climate. It is sport 
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to the tars, to see so many long countenances and sallow visages. 
They remark, as they come among us, in allusion to the appear- 
ances at an evening meeting, a solemn meeting this! | continue on 
deck long enough to remark, that we are out of sight of land, be- 
fore we are out of the gray and turbid waters of the Mississippi. I 
remain above, until we come to the parting line, which marks the 
last struggles of that mighty river with the genius of the seas. It 
may never have impressed another; but to me it was a spectacle of 
no common interest, sick as | was, to mark the dark and cerulean 
hue of a distant line, as far as the eye could reach, bounding be- 

tween the ashen colored waters of the river, and the transparent 
waters of the gulf. I have wandered many years on the shores of 
that stream. I have left on its waters what is most dear to me. I 
here part from the last vestige associated with my friends, and 
enter on the blue of the gulf, which by contrast deepens even to 
the hue of blackness. 

Few of us recover from sea-sickness the first day. Mine some- 
what abated second dayat night. In the evening speak a large ship, 
and pass near her, both vessels scudding under full sail. The 
ceremonial of hailing, and the appearance of the passing ships by 
moonlight, furnish an imposing spectacle. Third day of our voy- 
age, wind lulls toa dead calm. Air sultry and oppressive.. Six 
or eight water spouts visible in different quarters of the sky. Their 
form strikes me, as resembling the shape of an hour glass. The 
upper bulb touches the sky,and the lower one the sea. The dark 
mist, of which they seem composcd, appears to have a quick, spiral 
movement. Sometimes the two parts appear to separate at the 
insect division, between the upper and lower bulbs. In this case 
the lower part soon vanishes. But as soon as the spiral forms in 
the centre, with a dark line and a swift motion, we instantly dis- 
cover the water, foaming white, and whirling under the spout. The 
sailors express apprehensions of them, and wish to steer in an oppo- 
site direction. Shortly after, we have a thunder shower. Effect 
of thunder on the sea inexpressibly grand. Clouds soon pass away, 
and the sky becomes clear. Not a breath of air is felt and the 
sails only flap from the slight motion of the ship. The sky has 
that bright and mild azure, that every one has admired in the. 
tropics. The white clouds seem suspended in the etherial bril- 
liance of the firmament, which is a mild tinge of softened Prussian 
blue. A spirit of unchangeable repose seems diffused over sky and 
sea. It appears iucredible, that this treacherous aspect of nature 
should exist in the very central region of hurricanes. We move, 
indeed, by the current of the gulf stream. But, though the motion is 
considerable, it is no where perceptible, but at the bow. The sea 
has become a perfect mirror, and we sit on the ship,as if she were 
imbedded in the earth. We can see no land from deck; but the 
spires of Havanna are distiucily visible from our top mast. 
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As regards our interior, we have a spacious and handsome 
‘cabin, and our fare is sumptuous. Perfectly recovered from sea- 
sickness, and fancy a permanent residence in this mild climate and 
pure air would be delightful, if all our friends were with us. 

All voyagers have remarked, that the waters of the Mexican 
gulf are distinguished for their transparency. ‘T'o look into them 
downwards, is almost the same as to look upwards. The wreaths 
of clouds seem suspended in the depths, asin the firmament. Have 
never read, nor entertained any conception of the effect of light 
upon bodies descending in these calm and transparent waters. ‘The 
parings from our vegetables, as they are thrown overboard, become, 
as they sink, wreaths of pearls. A leaden bullet beautifully ex- 
emplified this effect of the sun’s rays. Its first descent shows the 
whiteness of pearl. Still deeper, it presents prismatic colors; and 
it descends from sight in the flaming brilliance of a diamond. We 
do not tire, in gazing upon the dolphins and small fishes darting 
and playing in the depths. All words would be thrown away, in 
attempting to paint the inexpressible brilliance of the dolphins, as 
they mount, or sink in the water. We throw our hooks to them, 
and two of these beautiful fishes are soon taken. The well known 
changes in the color of their bodies, in the different stages of their 
expiring struggles, contemplated with eager curiosity by our pas- 
sengers. To me, their strong expressions of agony take from any 
pleasure this spectacle might otherwise give me. 

If I were a poet, my first subjects for verses should be the im- 
mense inverted cones of light, which the sunbeams form in this mo- 
tionless and transparent water. They seem to be huge pavilions 
of green, purple and gold, terminating, at immense depths, by an 
apex, crowned with a globular gem. By night it should be the 
pathway of the vessel, as it moves through the phosphorescent 
waves, lighting up its track as with flames, and throwing up, in 
every sparkling bubble, the most brilliant diamond. In this still, 
dry and bland atmosphere, I spend the first hours of the night, in 
watching this beautiful spectacle, as seen by moonlight. This 
would be the scene, and the place, and the air, for the visionary to 
meditate his romance, or lovers to exchange vows. 

Second day of this calm, some gay boys, passengers for Mr. Pat 
ridge’s school at Middictown, take two ur three sparrows, that rest 
upon the shrouds of the vessel. One of them is of a beautiful spe- 
cies unknown to me. A sea-fowl, of a class also unknown to me, 
rests upon the spars, and is taken. It astonishes me, at this dis- 
tance from land, to notice the numbers and incessant motion of 
those sea-swallows, commonly called by sailors *‘ mother Cary’s 
chickens.’ An uncommonly large West India turtle passes our 
stern, apparently making towards Cuba. He swims thirty feet 
below the surface. His head is thrust out to its utmost length, and 
seems on the look out. Tiough one would think him a poor struc 
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ture for motion, he plies his four legs very busily, and paws along 
with no inconsiderable swiftness. At that depth the light renders 
him, in appearance, partly of pearl and partly prismatic. No ori- 
ental prince was ever finer. Our epicures utter backward prayers 
in regard to his progress. 

We have every thing, that we could wish, and we are all on 
friendly and good terms. The passengers resort to all the cus- 
tomary methods for killing time, by day and by night, such as 
playing cards, reading, walking the deck, telling stories, &c. We-. 
furnish ourselves with much broad mirth from a mock trial of some 
of the passengers, against whom it was alleged, that they had vio- 
lated the rules of the cabin by smoking cigars in it. The trial 
conducted with great form of lawyers, judge, execution, &e. A 
young married lady, generally confined below with ague, and our 
only female passenger, comes on deck, to witness the solemnitics 
of this trial. But with all our expedients to while away the time, 
in this languid and bland atmosphere, passengers complain of ennui, 
and ask for any thing, rather than the continuance of this calm. 

Amused by a visit of a boat from a Yankee schooner, visible 
behind us. As the boat approaches us, we arm ourselves, a& 
though apprehending a visit from pirates. She is from the state 
of Maine, and has such a luggage of cotton on deck, that she seems, 
at a distance, a floating raft of cotton, Our southern passengers 
amuse themselves with their Yankee dialect, and apparent sim- 
plicity. They purchase whiskey, and are asked, if it drinks as 
well as New England rum? They answer, that when their hands 
first came to the southern country, they did not like it; but that 
they found by experience, that it made them a darn’d sight more 
frisky than ‘ white eye,’ as they called New England rum. They 
were asked, if they thought such a little vessel as theirs, so loaded 
with cotton, could stand a gale? ‘I wish to the Lord,’ answered 
the captain, ‘we could get a gale. We have been fifteen days 
drudging along from Mobile. We swim like a duck, and should 
float a-top, when your boat would go down.’ 

Sixth day in the morning, we have no longer to complain of a 
ealm. We are struck by a gale, that they call a norther. Long 
lines of brassy clouds pass over the sun, as though chasing each 
other onarace. The sea at first looks dark, and seems to require 
some minutes, before it can be lashed up to a fury. The gale 
is directly against the gulf stream, and blows a hurricane. Its 
noise in the shrouds is like the continued roar of thunder. Surf 
breaks on the deck. Passengers fearful, that every gust will throw 
the ship.on her beam ends. We plow up and down the billows, 
apparently often making an angle of forty-five degrees with them, 
and as if the bow were about to pitch into the abyss. Every thing 
chained on deck, and made fast in the cabin. Pale faces and 
renewed sea-sickness. Gloomy spectacle, as the darkness of night 
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settles upon us, and the gale increasing. Some of the passengers 
thrown from their birth. I hold steadily fast to mine. No supper 
provided, and the passengers seem disposed to make themselves 
as quiet as possible, in their births. 1am exhausted at once by 
excessive sea-sickness, and the incessant jerking, occasioned b 
the constant pitching of the ship. I feel as if I should die, by dis- 
location of my bones, if not of sea-sickness. Among my orisons-] 
never forget Semel si starem tellure optata, 4c. 

Gale continues three days, and | am aware, that the measure 
of time is the succession of ideas. It seems to be anage. During 
the whole continuance, I take neither sleep nor food, and experi- 
ence that indifference as to existence, which has at least one salu- 
tary effect. It excludes fear. 

On the second day of the storm I make an effort, and get on 
deck. What aspectacle! How should I enjoy it, were [ not sick! 
How little have poets been able to paint this sublime spectacle! 
Seeing is, according to the proverb, the naked fact. As far as the 
eye can reach, there seems a combat of mountain billows, dark 
and cerulean upon their declivities, curling, foaming and white 
upon their summits,—and it is mountain tumbling upon mountain. 
Well did the ancients personify this element in its wrath, as an 
angry and devouring divinity. What a speck seems a ship, plow- 
ing its solitary way among the mountains! How certainly would 
any one, but a sailor, deem that it must be swallowed up in the 
waves! Am impressed with hearing the cries of the sailors, as 
performing their duty at mast head, during the midnight darkness. 
Sometimes they swing in one direction, and then in another. But 
they hold fast to their ropes, and perform their duty. What mira- 
cles cannot courage, habit and discipline accomplish! We some- 
times inquire, what will become of the little schooner behind us? 
Attempt to walk on deck, and am thrown to the floor. Another 
passenger severely lamed, in making the same attempt. Find 
myself, from the faintness of extreme sea- sickness, compelled to 
relinquish this grand spectacle, and retire to my birth. 

We enter the Atlantic, and the gale abates. Sea still rolls in 
mountains. Laid on a mattrass in the companion-way, whence I 
can contemplate the illimitable prospect of the waves. As the sea 
gradually calms, the black fish and porpoises play about us. ‘This 
is, also, an exciting spectacle. ‘These huge, fat and frolicksome 
fishes, contrary to the general impression of landsmen, are remark- 
ably fine shaped, sleek, and powerful in their movements. They 
have the appearance of being engaged ina race. As far as we 
can see, behind us, and before us, they are moving from east to 
west, and nearly in a right line. In some instances, there are bat- 
talions in close order, moving in parallel lines. In other instances, 
they advance in pairs. Every few rods of their course, they dart 
from the water, — a prodigious leap, variously estimated from 
Vor, L—No. 6. 2 
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ten to twenty feet. For two leagues the sea is in foam with this 
spirit-stirring sport. The earth is not only full of life, but so, also, 
is this great and wide sea, in which are innumerable small and great 
beasts. 

We have a uniform wind for three days. A lottery made, and 
the prize predicated upon the chances of three days, in one of 
which, it is supposed, we shall arrive at New York. Our passen- 
gers are from Missouri, Louisiana, Mexico, France, Great Britain, 
and New England. Of course our voyage has not suffered, for 
want of variety of character. 

Twelfth day, see Cape Hatteras with a telescope. We have 
seldom less than ‘five, or six sails in view, during our voyage. Fif- 
teenth day, towards sunset, green summits of Nev ersink hills visi- 
ble in the verge of the horizon. Sixteenth, at midnight, fire for a 
pilot. In the morning, the beautiful bay and city open a panorama 
before us. Green corn, cucumbers, &c. were our vegetables, when 
we departed from New Orleans. Here they have not finished 

lanting. The verdure is not so deep as that of Louisiana, but it 
- an aspect associated in my mind with health and vigor; and 
the cool and invigorating breeze tells, that we are no longer in the 
languid atmosphere of the tropics. At nine, a Jersey steam boat, 
carrying passengers to the city to worship, for it is Sunday morp- 
ing, takes us intow. At ten we gladly spring on shore, and I once 
more tread optato gremio éelluris. 





FLOWERING SITRUBS AND PLANTS OF THE MISSISSIPPT 
VALLEY. 
[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST. | 


Persinon, Diospyros Virginiana, is not much distinguished on ae- 
count of its flow ers,which are white,and not unlike those of dogwood ; 
and so hidden under the leaves, as to be discovered with difficulty. 
But a tree, in other respects so interesting, and about which, though 
common in the regions where it flourishes, so little is known, merits 
a brief description. From the body of this tree, which resembles 
that of the mazzard-cherry, when pierced, exudes a copious amount 
of a gum, not unlike gum-Arabic in appearance. ‘The leaves some- 
what resemble those of the wild black cherry. The fruit is of the 
size of a common horse plum, though we have seen them much 
Jargere When green, it is astonishingly astringent. It is only 
ripened by the frost of winter. There are varieties in its size, from 
low shrubs to very tall trees of considerable size. Whenthe small, 
deep blue persimon is thoroughly ripened by the frost, it is ever 
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sweeter than the fig, and is almost a pulp of concreted sugar. We 
have, now and then, found it in that state; and it is then to us a 
delicious fruit. It is, under any circumstances, when thoroughly 
ripe, as we judge, a pleasanter fruit than dates. If we had to ob- 
tain this fruit from beyond the seas, we have no doubt, that the kinds 
would be discriminated, and the best of them cultivated. The 
Chickasaw plum is common from 34° to the gulf of Mexico.— 
Prairie plums are abundant in the prairies of [ilinois and Mis- 
souri. In blossom they have the same appggrance and fragrance 
with the common cultivated plums. The general hue of the fruit is 
reddish, and the flavor tart. Some of them, especially the yel- 
tow Osage plum, are among the most delicious fruits, we have- 
ever tasted. 

Crap-appte. Pyrus coronaria. In the middle regions of the 
valley, on prairies of a particular description, there are extensive 
tracts covered with an impenetrable mat of crab-apple shrubs. 
The form, color and fragrance of the blossoms, are precisely those: 
of the cultivated apple tree. When the southern breeze comes 
ever a large tract of these shrubs, in full blossom, it is charged with 
a concentrated fragrance, almost too strong to be grateful. ‘They 
are useful, as stocks, in which the cultivated apple or pear tree 
may be budded, or engrafted. 

ALTHEA grows in great beauty in all parts of the valley. The 
brilliance and variety of the flowers are too well known to need 
description. In Louisiana they begin to flower in April, and con- 
tinue flowering until December. 

Were we to be particular, we should swell this catalogue be- 
yond our intention. In the season of flowers, our eyes and our 
sense of fragrance point out to us multitudes of flowering trees 
and shrubs, of exquisite odor and beauty, some of which are, as 
far as we know, nondescripts; which we have not time to describe. 
We may name what is called mEADow PINK, Or HONEY-SUCKLE,—a 
shrub, which fringes brooks and creeks, in the pine woods, giving 
them a compact border, covered with tufts of trumpet shaped 
flowers of peach blow hue, and most exquisite fragrance, which, 
when intermingled with the odor of wild blackberry and the yellow 
jessamine, fill the air with a perfume, at once incomparably more 
delicious and strong than that of the magnolia. When the acacia, 
the dogwood, and these shrubs and vines are in flower togeiticr, in 
the month of March, in the pine woods of Louisiana, the solitary 
wanderer in these beautiful and delicious solitudes realizes, that 
‘many a flower is born to blush unseen, and waste: its sweetness 
on the desert air.’ 

There is a beautlful creeper, which we have not seen noticed 
by any traveller, or described by any botanist, and which, indeed, 
we have not often seen ourselves, and then only on the margin. of 
fhe Mississippi, between New Madrid and the mouth of the Arkan. 
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sas. Its vine and foliage somewhat resemble those of supplejack. 
We never noted it climbing trees, more than ten feet in height. 
The flowers were long and richly tufted wreaths, on small, long, 
fiexile, twining stems, and the flowers resembling the purple blos+ 
soms of the pea. They were gathered for garnishing the chimney 
places of the cabins; and we have seen few wreaths of flowers, 
which excelled them in splendor. 

Most of the innumerable creepers, or lianes, of the Mississippi 
alluvial forest, are floyjpg ones. Among them, the suppLesack is 
in many respects the $host distinguished, especially for the beauty 
of its foliage, and the rich appearance of its copious fruit of in- 
tensely black berries. 

Bignonia radicans, or TRUMPET FLOWER, is beautiful at once for 
its foliage and its flowers. It has a vine of a grayish white color, 
and long and delicate spike shaped leaves, on long and slender 
stems, in alternate sets. It climbs the largest trees in preference, 
mounts to their summits, and displays a profusion of large trumpet 
shaped flowers of the brightest flame color. Planted near a house, 
in two or three seasons a single vine will cover an extensive roof, 
throwing its fibrous and parasitic roots so strongly under the shin- 
gles, as to detach them from the roof. 

Among the flowering aquatic plants, there is one, that for mag- 
nificence and beauty stands unrivalled and alone. We have seen 
it in the stagnant bayous and lakes of the southern country gene- 
rally; but of the greatest size and splendor on the stagnant waters 
of the Arkansas. It has different popular names. The Indians of 
the upper divisions of the valley call it Pannocco. We have seen 
it designated by botanists by the name Vymphea Nelumbo.' It rises 
from a root, resembling the largest size of cabbage stump, and 
from depths in the water, from two or three to ten feet. It has 
an elliptical, smooth and verdant leaf, some of the largest of the 
size of a parasol. These muddy bayous and stagnant waters are 
often so covered with these leaves, that the sandpiper walks abroad 
on the surface of them, without dipping its feet in the water. The 
flowers are enlarged copies of the \Vymphea odorata, or New Eng- 
land pond-lily. ‘They have a cup of the same elegant conforma- 
tion, and brilliant white aid yellow. They want the ambrosial 
fragrance of that flower, and resemble in this respect, as they do 
in size, the flowers of the laurel magnolia. On the whole, they 
are the largest and most beautiful flowers, that we have secn.— 
They have their home in dead lakes in the centre of cypress 
swamps. Musquitoes swarm above. Obscene fowls wheel their 
flight over them. Alligators swim among their roots; and mocca- 
sin snakes bask among their leaves. In such lonely and repulsive 
situations, under such circumstances, and for such spectators, is 


arrayed the most gaudy and brilliant display of flowers in the 
creation. 


}TO BE CONTINUED. } 








‘RAITS OF THE INDIANS OF THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 


[CONCLUDED ROM OR LAST. } 


Incredible storics are related of the powers and performances 
of their jugglers and mountebanks. Many of these alleged feats,, 
we presume, never took place, except in the imagination of the 
ignorant and credulous hunters and trappers, who relate them. 
But they have undoubtedly a rigidity of muscles, a callousness of 
nerve, and a contempt of wounds and pain, that enable them to 
achieve such exploits, as swallowing fire, putting knives and 
swords down their throats, and acts of that sort, with great suc- 
cess. ‘To create admiration in this line is one of their ruling pas- 
sions, and this ambition incites them to much thought and study, in 
order to learn the mystic arts of legerdemain, in which they cer- 
tainly attain no inconsiderable proficiency. Their * medicine men’ 
are a kind of jugglers, and there is much ceremony and affectation 
of mystery in the preparing and administering their medicines.— 
The most amusing part of this business is, that the scaramouch, 
who has gone through all the ceremonies, and prepared the medi- 
cine in due form, in common cases takes it himself. We have lit- 
tle faith in their acquaintance with powerful vegetable remedies 
from their own vegetable kingdom. Such faith originated fronr 
the same credulity, which, in the oriental countries, invests idiots 
with the attributes of sanctity and divinity. They certainly know 
how to administer cathartics and emetics, to sweat, and bleed; and 
this, in our view, is the extent of their knowledge in medicine. We 
have remarked, that when they were near our settlements, their 
sick were in the habit of applying to our physicians. 

The Indian head is generally such as, we would suppose, crani- 
ology or phrenology would select, as finely moulded for intelli- 
gence. In this respect, he would probably place them, as a race, 
beside the homo sapiens Europeus. We have seen them in every 
position, to try native acuteness. We have taught their young. 
We consider them naturally a shrewd, intelligent people, with 
heads capable of the highest mental developement in every de- 
partment of thought, in as great a degree as our own race. They 
have, ia our opinion, the same amount of curiosity, but a more 
stern perseverance in the effort to suppress the expression of it. 
It has been remarked, in particular, that their first view of a steam 
boat in operation never fails to draw from them their most emphatic 
‘ugh! by way of irrepressible admiration. 
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Before we dismiss this article, it will be expected of us, that 
we make a few remarks, touching their languages. In all their 
dialects, we suspect, that like the Chinese, their words originally 
were but of one syllable. Every word, then, of more than one 
syllable, has been formed in the progress of advancing ideas among 
them, marked by corresponding combinations in the form of com- 
pound words. Having few obstrygtions in their ideas, and know- 
ing little, and caring less, Sout our complex combinations of 
thought, their minds are chiefly conversant with visible and tangi- 
ble matters, and their expressions are paintings of sensible ideas, 
formed with the coloring matter of words. Hence their picturesque 
and figurative modes of speech; and, as their images are drawn 
fresh and direct from nature, and receive their last conformation 
in musing and melancholic minds, they have a deep and poetic 
effect, not unlike the diction in Oulan. Whenever we undertake 
to convey to them a connected chain of abstract propositions, they 
turn to us for a while, with a complacent iaclination of the head, 
intimating that it is all good, and true; but applying their hand to 
their ear, with the significant gesture, $0 readily comprehended by 
all, who are conversant with Indians, to imply that they do not un- 
derstand, by making the sign of deafness. 

Their manner of numbering, evidences the extreme simplicity 
of their language. We have asked of all the tribes, with which 
we have met, their numerical terms, as far as ahundred. In some 
few, the terms are simple, as far as ten. In others, six is five-one, 
seven five-two, and soon. Beyond ten, they universally count by 
reduplication of the tens. This they perform with great dexterity 
by a mechanical arithmetic, intricate to explain, but readily appre- 
hended by the eye. The principal operations are bringing the 
open palms together, and then crossing the hands, which tells as 
far as a hundred. Some of the tribes are said to be perplexed in 
their attempts to number beyond a hundred. When the question 
turned upon any point, that involved great numbers, we have gene- 
rally heard them avail themselves of an English word, the first, we 
believe, and the most universally understood by savages—* heap? 

We have read, that in some of their languages, there are sub- 
tleties of structure, and nice shades of divisions of time, in the 
tenses of their verbs, that transcend even the famed exactness and 
finish of the Greek. We suspect, that these niceties are partly 
the growth of the philological heads, that discovered them. There 
is something wonderful and inexplicable, it must be admitted, in 
the combination and artificial structure, which, to a certain extent, 
must be allowed to exist in the languages of a people of such ex- 
treme simplicity of thought. 

We profess to know little of the origin and philosophical gram- 
mar of these languages. We suspect, that a life might be spent in 
studying them in the closet to little purpose. If experience cap 
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teach us any thing, touching the right mode of learning a living 
language, it is, that we must dwell among those, who speak it, to 
acquire it. We never knew a person even a tolerable proficient 
in speaking French, unless he had acquired his facility by living 
among the people. The savages vary their meaning still more by 
gesture, and the accent and intonation which they give their words, 
than even the French. We much fear, that a printed page of In- 
dian words, most carefully and accurately noted by our marks of 
intonation, gravity, or acuteness, as we have them in our own dic- 
tionaries, could hardly be read, after all, by an unpractised Ameri- 
can scholar, so as to be intelligible to the Indians, whose language 
they purport to be. We have supposed the Muskogee and Chelo- 
kee to be the patriarchal dialects of the south; and the Chippeway 
and Dacota, of the Indians of the lakes and the upper Mississippi; 
and the Ozadzhé and Pawnee, of the savages of the Missouri; and 
the Apacheé and Commancheé, of the western shores of the Mexi- 
can gulf. We should not forget, that all the Indians, from the 
Alleghanies to the western ocean, have a language of signs—the 
latin, or common language, by which all the tribes communicate 
with one another. It is a trite maxim, that necessity is the mother 
of invention; and it is inconceivable, except by those, who have 
witnessed it, how copious, significant and definite a language they 
have formed in this way. In Long’s first expedition, a full and 
accurate vocabulary is given. It is a treat to a philosophical stu- 
dent of man and of human nature, to see two of these untaught 
children of the woods meet from the most remote and opposite 
points of the wilderness, without a single word in common, and 
question each other, and obtain intelligible answers, respecting all 
their prominent necessities of information, in the dumb language 
of signs and gestures. 

After all, that which has struck us, in contemplating this singu- 
lar race, with the most admiration and astonishment, is the invisi- 
ble, but universal energy of the operation and influence of an in- 
explicable and mysterious law, which has, where it operates, a 
more certain and controlling power, than all the municipal and 
written laws of the whites united. This view of Indian character 
has been to us a study of more interest, than any other circum. 
stance pertaining to the race. There is most despotic rule among 
them, without either hereditary or elected chief. ‘There are chiefs 
with great power, who cannot tell when, where, or how they be- 
came invested with it. There is perfect unanimity in a question, 
involving a war of extermination, and even the very existence of the 
tribe, where every member of the council belonged to the wild 
and fierce democracy of nature, and could give either his affirma- 
tion, or dissent, without being called upon fora reason. ‘To exem- 
plify the omnipotence of this invisible and unwritten law, of this 
despotic authority over mind and opinion, which holds the Indian, 
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wandering far from the cognizance or contro] of his tribe, by an 
unbroken chain, that drags him back to its tribunal, we cite a com- 
mon mode of its operation.—A case occurs, where it is prescribed 
only by custom and opinion, that an individual should be punished 
-with death. Escaped far from the control of his tribe, it may be 
in the precincts of a hostile tribe, who would rejoice in the acqui- 
sition of such a warrior,—at any rate, as free as the winds,—he 
feels this invisible cord about his neck, and he returns, and surren- 
ders himself to justice. His accounts, perhaps, are not settled, and 
‘he.is in debt. He solicits reprieve, until he shall have accom- 
plished his summer’s hunt. He finishes it with as much industry, 
acuteness and sang froid, as any one that had preceded it; pays his 
debt; and dies with an unshrinking constancy, which, in ‘all views 
of Indian character, has always been the theme of admiration. 

i A question occurs, upon which we have touched before, but 
which in a serious mind is of such moment, as not to suffer by repe- 
tition. What is the prospect of bringing to these rugged and com- 
fortless beings, apparently the outcasts equally of nature and civi- 
lization, the moulding of society and morals, the regulations of 
municipal and agricultural life, and the high motives abd the 
cheering hopes of our gospel? The melancholy, but stubborn faet 
must be admitted, that but little has yet been done. Pious and 
devoted Catholic missionaries have carried their lives in their 
‘hands, have renounced ail earthly hopes, and have lived and died 
among them, to carry them the gospel. Protestants have surely 
not been behind them in these labours of love. But after the lapse 
-of a century, scarce an adult savage can be found west of the Mis- 
sissippi, who will pronounce himself a Christian. We have seen 
many with crosses suspended from their necks, which they showed, 
apparently with the same feelings with which they showed their 
‘medals. They have a prevalent opinion, that the profession of 
Christianity gives them additional claims upon our justice and sym- 
-pathy.—During the last winter, some Appalachy Indians appealed 
to the judge of the district, where we resided, for redress. They 
sy a certain outrage, which, they alleged, had been committed 

n them by the overseer of a rich and powerful planter, whose 
ntation adjoined their lands. In addition to all the other in- 
ignant views of the injury, which they took, they subjoined, ¢ et 
nous sommes baptises :—* we are baptised persons.’ This seemed 
to them to complete the enormity of the transaction. We are 
:sure, that if any effort can have marks of heroism, singleness of 
purpose, and nobleness of self-devotion, beyond another, the self- 
‘devotion of missionaries, who go to finish their days among the 
savages, must be the purest and holiest of all. Surely, if any men 
merit earnest wishes and prayers for their success, it must be those 
men, who have left the precincts of every thing desirable in life, 
to go into these solitudes for the conversion of these untutored chil- 
dren of nature. 
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There are some circumstances, which invest the present mission- 
ary efforts with stronger probabilities of success, than any that have 

preceded them. ‘The number of Indians, that. are half breeds, or 
mixiures of the blood of the whites, is great and continually in- 
creasing. ‘These, either from conviction, or party feelings, gene- 
rally espouse the interests of civilization and Christianity. It is, 
more generally than formerly, the conviction among ourselves, that 
Christianity is the religion of social and civilized man. Instead of 
relying much on the hope of the conversion of adult hunting and 
warrior savages, the effort is chiefly directed towards the young. 

Schools, the loom, the anvil, the plow, are sent to them. Amidst 
the comfort, stability and plenty of cultivation they are expected, 
to be imbued with a taste for our institutions, arts, industry and 
religion, at the same time. Every benevolent man will wish these 
eflorts of enlightened and Christian charity all possible success. 





PRESENT POPULATION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE 
WESTERN COUNTRY. 





The progress of the population of this country, as every one 
knows, is without any example or parallel in the records of other 
colonies, in ancient or modern times; not excepting even the an- 
nals of the advancement of the Atlantic country. We can remem- 
ber, when all this country, except the ancient French colonies in 
it, was an unknown and unpeopled wilderness. The first setilers 
encountered incredible hardships and dangers. But only open 
before Americans a fertile soil, and a mild climate, and their native 
enterprize, fostered by the stimulant eflect of freedom and mild 
laws, will overcome every impediment. Sickness, solitude, moun- 
tains, the war-whoop, the merciless tomahawk, wolves and pan- 
thers and bears, dear and distant homes, forsaken for ever, will 
come over their waking thoughts, and revisit their dreams in vain, 
to prevent the young, florid and unportioned pair from scaling 
remote mountaius, descending long rivers, and finally selecting 
their spot in the forests, consecrating their solitary cabin with the 
dear and sacred name of home, and there rearing a family. 

The following synoptical view will show, in a few words, the 
astonishing advance of this population:—In 1790, the population 
of this valley, exclusive of the country west of the Mississippi, and 
of Florida, which were not then within our territorial limits, _ 
estimated, by enumeration, at little more than 100,000. In 18 
it was paneer Pog short of 380,000. Ia 1810, it was short of a ari 
lion. In 1820, including the population west of the Mississippi, 
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rating the population of Florida at 20,000, and that of the parts 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, included in this valley, at 300,000, 
and it will give the population of 1820 at 2,500,000. It will be 
pere eived, that this is an increase, in more than a duplicate ratio, 
in ten years. 

Some considerable allowance must be made, of course, for the 
flood of immigration, which can not reasonably be expected to set 
this way, for the future, as strongly as it has for the past. There 
is no doubt, however, that Ohio, with the largest and most dense 
population of any of the western states, will have double the num- 
ber of inhabitants, by the census of 1830, which she had by that of 
1820. During that interval, her gain by immigration will not 
equal her loss by emigration; and of course, will be simply that of 

natural increase. In the rapidity of this increase, we believe, this 
state not only exceeds any other in the West, but in the world. 
Other western states may compete with us in the abundance of all 
other harvests. But it is the good naiured jest of every traveller 
from Wheeling to this place, and every stranger among us, whose 
eye explores the streets and lanes of our city, that an unparalleled 
crop of flaxen headed boys and girls ¢ is the nobler growth, our 
realms supply.’ The population of this valley at the next census 
will, no doubt, exceed four millions. It will have by a million more 
inhabitants, than the thirteen good old United States, when, at the 
commencement of the revolutionary war, they threw down the 
gauntlet in the face of the parent couniry, then the most powerful 
empire on the globe. 

Notwithstanding the impression, so generally entertained in the 
Atlantic country, that this valley is universally unhealthy, and not- 
withstanding the necessary admission, that fever and ague is preva- 
lent to a great and an annoying degree, the stubborn facts, above 
stated, demonstrate, beyond all “possibility of denial, that no coun- 
try is more propitior is to increase by natura! population. Wherever 
the means of easy, free and amp le subsistence are provided, it is in 
the nature and the order of human things, that population should 
increase rapidly. In such a country, though some parts of it should 
prove sickly, perseverance will ultimate ly triumph over even this 
impediment, the most formidable of all. “In that fertile region, for 
the insalubrious districts are almost invariably those of the highest 
fertility, immigrants will arrive, become sickly, and discouraged ; 
and, perhaps, return with an evil report of the country. In the 
produc tive and sickly sections of the South, allured by its rich pro- 
ducts, and its exemption from winter, adventurers will successively 
arrive, fix themselves, become sickly, and, it may be, they will die. 
Or! hers, lusting for gain, and with that recklessness to the future, 
for wise ends awarded us by Providence, and undismayed by the 
fate of those who have preceded them, will replace them. By cul- 
ture, draining, the feeding of cattle, and the opening the country to 
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the fever-banishing breeze, the atmosphere is found gradually to 
meliorate. The inhabitants, taught by suffering and experience, 
come by degrees to learn the climate, the diseases, and preven- 
tives, and a race will finally stand, which will possess the adaptation 
to the country, which resulis from acclimation; and even these 
sections are found, in time, to have a degree of natural increase of 
population with the rest. Such has proved to be the steady ad- 
vance of things in the sickliest points of the South. The rapidity 
of our increase in numbers multiplies the difficulties of subsistence, 
and stimulates, and sharpens the swarming faculties and propen- 
sities in the parent hive, and will cause, that in the due lapse of 
time and progress of things, every fertile quarter section in this 
valley will sustain its family. 

Another pleasant circumstance appended to this view is, that 
almost the entire population of the valley are cultivators of the soil. 
The inhabitants of crowded towns and villages, the numerous arti- 
zans and laborers in manufactories, can neither be, as a mass, s0 
healthy, so virtuous,or happy, as free cultivators of the soil. ‘The 
man, whose daily range of prospect is dusty streets, or smoky and 
dead brick walls, and whose views become limited by habit to the 
enclosure of those walls, who depends for his subsistence on the 
daily supplies of the market, and whose motives to action are elici- 
ted by constant and hourly struggle and competition with his tel- 
lows, will have the advantage in some points over the secluded 
tenant of a cabin, or a farm house. But still, taking every thing 
into the calculation, we would choose to be the owner of half a 
section of land,and daily cuntemplate nature, as we tilled the soil, 
aided in that primitive and noble employment, by our own vigor 
ous children. ‘The dweller in towns and vi illages may have more 
of the air and tone of socicty, and his di aughters may ‘ke ep nearer 
io the changes of the fashions. But we have little doubt, that, in 
striking the balance of enjoyment, the latter will be found to be 
the happier man, and more likely to have a numerous and healihy 
family. The people of the West, with very small deductions, are 
cultivators of the soil. All, that are neither idle, nor unable to 
labor, have a rural abundance of the articles which the soil can 
furnish, far beyond the needs of the country; and it is one of our 
most prevalent complaints, that this abundance is far beyond the 
chances of profitable sale. 

Ohio has, palpably, more of the northern propensity to form 
villages, and condense population, than any other of the western 
states. Of course, her people have a readier aptitude for an arti- 
zan’s life, and a manufacturer’s condition. We suppose, that at 
least the half of the manufacturers of the West, inhabit the region, 
of which Pittsburgh is the centre, and the state of Ohio. Her 
sons, too, have the New England aspiration to become scholars, 
and professional men, and merchants and traders. Kentucky and 
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Ohio send abroad their circulating phalanxes of this kind of fora- 
gers, to compete with the Yankees for the professions and trade of 
the more western states. In Ohio this class bears by far the 
reatest propertion to the cultivators, of any part of the valley. 
Vet i in Ohio, from the returns of the very accurate census of 1820 
in this state, it appears, that out of a population of nearly 600,000, 
there were only 18,956 manufacturers, and 1,459 merchants oid 
traders. Thus it appears, that nearly twenty-nine out of thirty of 
this whole population were engaged in agriculture. 

It would require a separate and distinct article, if we were to 
trace the influence of slavery upon population ard improvement. 
This discussion, too, would more properly fall under the head of 
an article, preseiting a contrasted view of the condition and pro- 
gress of the slave holding, compared with the non-slave holding 
states. It is sufficient for our present purposes to remark, that, 
with the exception of some districts that are particularly sickly, 
the blacks increase still more rapidly than the whites. 

From the general fertility of the soil, and the abundance with 
which it yiclds all the supplies ef life,—from the comparative rare- 
ness and small proportion of sterile, mountainous and marshy lands. 
that can not be easily brought into cultivation, no thinking mind 
can have failed to foresee, that this country must and will ultimately 
sustaina great and dense population of farme rs. ‘Taking into view soil, 
climate, and the means of easy communication, the most material 
and natural elements upon which to calculate, in regard to future 
increase of population, and no country can be found, which invites 
increase more strongly, than ours. In half a century, the settled 
parts of it will, probably, have become as healthy as any other 
country. In that lapse of time, it can hardly be sanguine to calcu- 
late, that by improving the navigation of the existing rivers, by the 
numerous canals which will be made, in aid of what nature has 
done, in a region where there are no mountains, and few high hills, 
and no intermixture of refractory granite,—where the rivers, which 
rise almost in the same level, interlock, and then wind aw ay in op- 
posite directions,—where, from these circumstances, and the ab- 
sence of granite hills, canals can be made with comparative ease, 
that the country will be permeated in every direction, either by 
steam boats, or sea vessels towed by them, or by transport con- 
ducted by rail-road power. No country, it is generally supposed 
here, can be found, which contains so great a proportion of culti. 
vable and habitable land, compared with the whole extent of its 
surface. Humboldt, so w ‘ell qualified to judge by comparison, has 
pronounced it the largest valley in the world. It has a less propor- 
tion of swamps, sterile plains, and uncultivable mountains, than 
any other region of the same extent. When it shall have been 
inhabited as long as Massachagetts and Virginia, what limits can 
imagination assign to its population and improvement? 
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No one can fail to have foreseen, at this time of the day, that 
the period is not far distant, when the greater mass of the popula- 
tion of our country will be on this side the mountains. We would 
not desire, in anticipation, to vex the question, where the centre of 
our national government will then be?) We are comected alread 
with the Atln antic country by noble roads. We shall shortly be 
connected with the Hudson, Delaware and Chesapeake bays, by 
navigable presarhy We already hear of the assumption, by indi- 
viduals, of the stock of an association for the gigantic project of 
a rail-road between Baltimore and the Ohio. Our different phy- 
sical conformation of country, and the moral circumstances of our 
condition, have assigned to us,as we think, agriculture, as our 
chief pursuit. Suppose manufactures to flourish among us to the 
utmost extent, which our most honest and earnest patriots could 
desire, and we should still, as we think, find ourselves bound b 
the ties of a thousand wants, to the country north and east of the 
mountains. ‘The very diflerence of our physical and moral cha- 
racter contributes to form a chain of mutual wants, holding us to 
that region by the indissoluble tie of mutual interest. At present, 
ithe passage of the mountains, formerly estimated by the Atlantic 
people something like an India voyage, and not without its dangers, 
as well as its difliculties, is no more, than a trip of pleasure.of two 
or three dagg. We shall soon be able to sail, at the writing desk, 
or asleep, from New Orleans, Fort Mandan, or Prairie du Chien, 
through the interior forests to the beautiful tay of New York. The 
time is not distant, when the travelled citizen of the other side the 
mountains will not be willing to admit, that he has not taken an 
autumnal or vernal trip of pleasure, or observation, from Pittsburgh 
to New Orleans. ‘The landscape painter and the poet will come 
among us, to study and admire our forest, river and prairie scene- 
ry,and to imbibe new ideas, from contemplating the grandeur and 
the freshness of our nature. 

For us, as a people, we look over the mountains, and connect 
our affections with the parent country beyond, by the strong ties of 
natal attachment; for there, to the passing generation at least, was 
the place of their birth. There still live our fathers and our 
brethren. There are the graves of our ancestors; and there are 
all the delightful and never forgotten remembrances of our in- 
fancy and our boyhood. We have hitherto been connected to 
that country, by looking to it exclusively for fashions models and 
literature. The connexion, will remain, not as we hope, a slavish 
one; for duty, interest and self-respect imperiously call upon us to 
set up for ourselves, in these respects, as fast as possible. But as 

younger members of the family, thrust into the woods, to give place 
to those, who had the rights of primogeniture, and obliged to find 
our subsistence by cutting down the trees, we have as yet had but 
little leisure to think of any thing, beyond the calls of necessity, 
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and the calculations of immediate interest and utility. As soon 
as we have the leisure for higher purposes, we shall be unworthy 
of our family alliance, if we do not immediately institute a friendly 
rivalry in these respects, which will be equally honorable aid 
useful for each of the parties. We know our rights, and we are 
able to maintain them. It is only the little minded ard puny, that 
allow themselves to indulge in a causeless and fretful jealousy. 
There must be a real, palpable and continued purpose to urder- 
value us, and curtail our rights, and arrest our advancement and 
prosperity, before we would allow ourselves to remember our great 
chain of mountains, and our world by itself. Our patriotism has 
been tampered with, more than once, even in our infancy. We 
came forth with honor from every trial, Every link of the golden, 
and, we hope, perpetual chain of the union, will be grasped as 
firmly by the citizens of the West, as of the Atlantic. We flatter 
ourselves, that we have had uncommon chances to note the scale 
of the western thermometer, in this respect. We have every 
where seen and felt a spirit, which has given us the assurance of 
conviction, that the popularity of that demagogue would be blast- 
ed, and would wither forever, who should for a moment manifest 
the remotest incipient wish to touch the chain of this union with 
an unhallowed hand. The interests and affections of hag wesiern 
people hold to that, as strongly, and as proudly, to no more, 
as those of the East. From time to time demagogt evil spring 
up, and atrocious and unprincipled editors will be nll to medi- 
tate any thing,—and to dare to inculcate, and write, and publish 
what they meditate. But the strength and virtue of the communi- 
ty will never bear them out. 

Wherever attempts may be made to disaffect, alienate and 
sever one section of this great union from the rest, may God avert 
the omen! that attempt will not be commenced with us. They 
may reproach us with being rough, untrained, and backwoodsmen. 
But as a people we are strong for the union, and the whole union. 
Every true son of the West will join in the holiest aspirations, 
‘esto perpetua.’ May it last as long as the sun and moon shall endure! 
















NEWSPAPERS. 


After the refreshment and exhiliration of evening tea, to re- 
pair the wasting of the toils and cares of the day, we regularly 
devote a couple of hours to the perusal of a selection of newspapers 
from Maine to the Sabine. ‘Thus easily, pleasantly and cheaply, 
from the loop holes of our retreat, we survey the bustle and scram- 
ble of the great world. Its conflicts,its passions, and disasters,are told 
us by noiseless guests, who travel hundreds of leagues, to bring us 
the news, and are dismissed without affront, the moment they be- 
come tedious or impertii lent. 

Instead of conning prosing and dry philosophical discussions of 
the influence of climate, we see it here, palpably exemplified before 
our e yee In the details and discussions of the northern papers, 
we mark the restraining tendency of general example, and of re- 
ligious institutions. There we see the passions of society, as coals 
smothered under ashes. Thought, feeling and purpose are deeper, 
aid more concentered, and more permanent. Inthe South, nature 
is left more to her own wayward direction, and the tendency of the 
thin skin and the inflamed blood is manifest in sudden bursts of 
passion, and out-breaking acis. Of course, we read in the northern 
papers of actions for slander and libel, and suits for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage. Newspaper abuse is couched in sneer, insinua- 
tion and inference, and malignant feeling evaporates in long tirades 
of windy abuse. In the South the chargé is direct, and categori- 
eal. It is a word and a blow, and the blow first; and dirks are 
drawn, and pistols discharged, seid one, and in some instances, both 
the combattants fall. Such a state of society, every one must admit, 
is barbarous and horrible. The southerner admits it, and laments 
it,—but is so influenced by climate, custom and prevalent opinion, 
that when the temptation besets him, he conducts like the rest. 

But it will tend to diminish our abhorrence, or regret, to know 
the fact, that they, who fall in these rencontres, are, for the most 
part, the sort of people who enlist in the wars, after a long peace, 
and who are to the country, what selfrighteousness is said to be 
to the possessor: the more she has of them, the poorer she is.— 
Society, if it were correctly informed, would, indeed, shudder at 
the example. But it more generally congratulates itself, that a 
worthless and quarrelsome member is slain out of the way, without 
the tediousness, uncertainty and expense of a trial. 

The northern newspapers teem with the enumeration of south- 
ern duels, shootings and dirkings; and while they pronounce, that 
society in these regions must be verging back to barbarism, the 
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editors felicitate themselves, that they live in a more regulated and 
polished order of things, where they have a better chance for the 
security of life and limb. Far be it from us, to extenuate these 
atrocities in the slighest degree. But the state of the case would 
stand ina fairer light, if it were more generally understood, that in 
these rencontres, there is very generally an equal partici ips sien in 
the parties of the guilt of the affray. In nine cases in ten, when 
the trial is had, the most honest and stern minded jury acquit the 
defendant. An honest and a quiet man, who deports himself peace- 
ably, and neither loses self-respect, nor the command of his temper, 
walks as safely in the South, as at the North, and, for all the 
chances of violence, lives on as securely to the end of ‘the chapter. 
Jn Ohio the annual number of deaths from violence, for three years 
past, has been less, in proportion to its population, as we believe, 
than in any other state in the Union; and this circumstance is the 
more surprising, considering that, for some time, Ohio has been 
the torrid zone of politics, exhibiting in its papers the extreme 
of violence and abuse. 

Even in those states, where the greatest number of deaths occur 
from violence, which it would be invidious to name, if the inference 
were drawn, that the people there are generally quarrelsome and 
murderous in their dispositions, no conclusion would be wider from 
the fact. A stranger, going into these regions with proper intro- 
duction, is astonished, and most agreeably disappointed, to find 
the general aspect of society so pleasant, and the people so amiable 
and respectable. Circumstances have sifted into these states an 
undue proportion of reckless and lawless spirits, who would have 
been murderers in any other state, as certainly as in these. 

In all the different sections of the country, there are newspapers 
that exhibit ialent and smartness, especially in the department of 
satire and invective. ‘The story of the poor Greeks is almost done 
up. There are few bulletins, and descriptions of battles, and ¢ gar- 
ments rolled in blood,’ to fill up the interest of their columns; and 
having rung their political changes through all possible combinia- 
tions, in these dull and news-lacking times of peace, they are 
obliged to cke out the remaining side of the sheet with tales— 
Tales seem to be the rage of the d: iy, and they are served up to 
the people, we should think, to a surfeit. Some of them, espe- 
cially the Irish ones, are well told. We have scen few of the 
Scotch ones, since those of the * Lights and Shadows,’ and ¢ Sir 
Andrew Wylie,’ that we could read through to the end. Ours of 
the United States are marked with genius; but are otherwise 
spoiled, by being dizened with epithets, and rendered flaunty to 
ridiculousness by extraneous finery apd fourth of July pompous- 
ness. Some of our sophomores, too, purloin a simple and beau- 
tiful story from some book, change the names, garble the facts,and 
give it a meretriciousness with gaudy coloring, and pass it for an 
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original story. Were it not an invidious task, we could easily 
stamp with this mark a number of the tales, or as we recently saw 
it in a dingy newspaper, ¢ tails, of this sort, that have gone the 
rounds of the newspapers from Maine to the Sabine. There is a 
depravity in this kind@#f literary swindling, that ought to be pointed 
out and punished, for the sake of the example. 

It is matter of regret, that we see few, or none of our periodi- 

cals, making any effort to bring up again essays, modelled after 

the example of those in the Spectator, Tattler, &c.; that is to say, 
easy and light discussions of the lesser morals, of the fashions, cus- 
toms, modes, domestic habits and usages of society,—matters, which 
are of di ‘ily importance and common utility, which come *home 
to our business and bosoms,’ and which have almost the same bear- 
ing upon our comfort and well-being, that air and water have upon 
our existence. The playful wit, the delightful humor, the good 
natured ridicule, with which these sutyjects were handled in the 
Spectator, had an immense eflect to enlighten the tasteycorrect the 
morals, and improve the habits of the age and country in which 
they were written. They were allowed to have produced a visible 
and marked change in the manners of the day. No subsequent 
age has produced writings of equal interest and effect upon morals. 

Such discussions of every day feelings and dispositions, such lashing 
of common follies and impreprieties, such inculcation of right do- 
mestic tastes and modes of deportment, would be both of more 
intrinsic interest and uiility, than all the tales, that ever were, or 
will be told. Salmagundi touched these points occasion ally, and 
with strong talent. But Salmagundi was too ambitious of raising 
broad laughter, to the neglect of that infinitely higher species of 
wit, which raises the delicious smile of the intellectual and inner 

man. Paulding has wit; but his aspir ations at present seem to 
be of a still broader charac ter, than the other. ‘The late Mr. Den- 
nie took, as we conceive, the first place in our country in this spe- 
cies of writing. Irving has proved, that he could have succeeded 
in it, and have maintained an honorable competition even with 
Addison. But the bland gauds, and the feeble trickery of a silky 
milky story seem to have fastened deeper upon his admiration, 
than these themes of such surpassing interest and utility. We 
earnestly desire to see some master spirit coming forward, and giv- 
ing a new charm to.domestic morals, by investing them with the 
smiling garb of Addisonian humor and good feeling. 

We are proud of our country. We are proud, and we think 
we have reason to be, of its growing literature. We have one 
strong impediment of opinion vet to surmount. It will be long, 
before we shall recover from that weak and slavish persuasion, that 
a man must have been born and educated in Paris, or London, or 
Edinburgh, or at least in some of our Atlantic capitals, to write. 
Such an impression extinguishes all genius, and represses all high 
Vor. IL—No. g. « 
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thought, and destroys all that self-reliance. without which no one 
ever yet wrote we tl, All the lights of the mind go out before it, 
as torches, plunged in choke damp. This fatal impression origi- 
nated with fouls, and has been perpetuated by malignant and en- 
vious dunces, who could not bear to believe, @® talent, except their 
own, existed nearer than four thousand miles. Speak of a fine wri- 
ter of our own country, and near home, and you instantly hear 
about Mr. Jeffrey, and Dr. Chalmers, and Mr. Brougham, and Sir 
Walter Scott; and in such a way, as if they had left all hope of 
competition at an immeasurable distance behind them. We have, 
more than once, showed the identical writings of these great men 
to wiseacres of this class. naming them as the preductions of pro- 
mising young Americans, wit thout fame. We have amnsed our- 
selves with the comparisons they made, by which these writings 
were placed at an infinite distance in the back ground. This 
general and slavish notion, the birth of envy, or gray-beard (olly, 
should be banished: and we ought to be impresse d, that if we will 
look as intently, and study as = thy, and feel as deeply, we 
shall write as well in America, as in n Europe. Neither let us in 
the West ever be persuaded to believe, that intellect grows feet ler, 
as it recedes from the seaboard. A man may have high capabili- 
ties locked up within him, that may be forever paralized, and 
blasted by this impression. Had Sampson been unconscious ot his 
strength. the silken cords of Dalilah would have bound him as 
effectualiy, as fetters of steel. 

Many a verse 1 
as those of Mrs. Hemans, which under his own signature would not 
have | een admitted. We grant, that she writes beautiful verses.— 
and that she has a tenderness of pa ithos, a richness of coloring, sub- 
limed in the deep feeling and purity of a female mind, and a new, 
copious and almost inexhaustible variety of ep ithet and phrase, in 
novel and felicitous application, which are peculiarly her own. 
But we dare affirm, that many of the American fugitive pieces of 
poetry have more splendor of imagination, and,in the higher at- 
tributes of “poetry, sury pass her verses. Neither have we any doubt, 
that some of the better speet hes delivered in our national legisla- 
ture, wien present preju lices and mental obliquities shall have 
been rectified, and when the touch of a bundred — shall have 
passed upon both, will be placed along side of the best eloquence 
of Canning, or Brougham. It is great libraries, and looking with 
humble deference to models, and the feeble eflorts of the lazy and 
the lame to copy, and seem wise at the expense of other people, 

hat keeps down industry, courage, independence and originality. 
We deem ourselves giving good and sound advice to young writers, 
when we wei them, as they are about to write an oration, or ad- 
dress, or essay, or cory of verses, not to m: ke for the library, to 
see what others have said upon the subject, and thus distract and 


naker has recently passed verses upon the public, 
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neutralize their thouehts between invention and borrow! ing.—but 
to apply their mi ids vigorously to the sudjc: t, as they were obliged 


to lo. who wrote pon it for the first time. Bat we are entering 


ona Ciome, which would require a volume for a full discussion.— 
O ‘a mark more, an id we have done. 

Weare cairns d with the ingenious fetches of our brother chips, 
ne edifors of papers, to let it be known, that their lucubrations 
have been copied. They strain over the papers, as a merchant 
Rage from the cliffS for his argosie, after the M: ire h equinoctial, 
until finally the y see one of their articles, straggling without a 
name, in another pi iper. lorthwith issues an angry de nunciation 
against the wight, who has thus dared to appropriate the offspring 
of their brain, without the due credit. This denunciation, like a 
two edged sword, cuts both ways. They show wit and an indig- 
nant sense of justice in correcting the offender, and find a decent 
pretence to let the public know the exploit, themselves originally 
perpetrated. We, for our part,are so charmed with seeing our- 
selves copied, that we greet the poor returning wanderer, that 
comes back to his native home, pennyless and nameless, whom we 
sent forth with a parent’s benison, and all the ri quired certificates 
of a*local habitation and a name.’ We saw him first stripped of 
his outside ¢ Quarterly’ garb. Then he was divested of his * Re- 
view’ jacket. He was soon compelled to foot it, under the name 
of * Miscellany,’ with only the covering of decency. Soon after, he 
was stripped to the skin. Neither contempt, nor outrage, nor 
many waters, quenched our love for him. In all his forlormness, 
he is sure of being greeted on bis return with all the yearnings of 
paternity. In the _ Spirit of the Roman miser, charging his son 
‘nummum, si poles, we say, quote us,—honestly, if you can; but 
at any rate, we beseech you, quote us. 














POETICAL. 


STANZAS TO A MOCKING-BIRD, 


WHICH BUILT ITS NEST IN A ROSE-BUSH, NEAR THE AUTHOR'S WINDOW 
Wild bird of song! why woods and fields forsake, 


And hither come, to rear thy tender brood ? 


Would’st thou with man his garden’s stores partake, 





And on his bounty cast thy young for food? 


Did generous faith in his protecting care 
Inspire thy breast with hope to find, 
From threatening dangers an asylum here, 


Beneath the shelter of a feeling mind? 


If so, blithe bird! thy trust was well reposed.— 
A faithful guardian I to thee and thine 
Will prove; for here thy life shall ne’er be closed 


By aught of earth, that may thy death design. 


And well my watchful care thou canst requite 
With thy mellitluous, richly varied lay, 
Poured forth each morn, ere yet the golden light 


With sparkling gems bedecks the flowering spray 


Though vain, e’en worse than vain, the thought,— 
Thy bard would fain indulge the fond conceit, 
That here by some kind seraph thou wert brought, 


To charm him with thy warblings wild and sweet :— 


That, bathed in Heliconia’s sacred dews, 
And Jove, and nurtured by the * tuneful Nine,’ 
Thou wert commissioned to inspire his muse 


With powers, to thrill the sou] with songs divine. 


{t comes! thy minstrel spirit’s rapturous flow— 
Hark! through the enchanted maze of sound it glides— 
Now warbling pensive, tender, sweet and low, 


While mourpfnl pleasure o’er each sense presides :— 

















To a Mocking- Bird. 


Now gently swelling into loftier notes, 





With melancholy sweetness still imbued, 
Till in deep undulating tide it floats, 


And seems with rapt, etherial soul endued! 


Blow lansing from its grave and lofty key, 





It sinks in liquid murmurs, and expires :— ' 
A moment’s silence, and, in tones of clee, 


It plays the mimic of the woodland choirs! 


Unrivalled charmer! who, that hears thy strains, 
Evolving thus the varied powers of song, 


Feels not the tingling thought inspire his veins— 



















That they to highest auinstreisy belong? 


Where breathes the man, of heart so deadly cold, 
Of all the kindly sympathies so void, 
That he, with tranquil bosom, can behold 


Thy free wing fettered, and thy bliss destroyed? 


So lost to all, that gives to Beauty's breast 





Its magic power—its most endearing grace— 
O where ’s the woman, that trom thee could wrest 


Thy joys, and yield thee bondage in their place ?— 


That could, with cruel, unrelenting hand, 





Tear from thy side its kind, devoted mate, 
And rudely break affection’s tender band, 


That binds your little breasts in mingled fate ?— 


That could thy fond maternal bosom rob 





Of its delightful charge—its darling young,— | 
And plant within its bleeding core a throb, 4 ‘| 


Intense, as e’er the ble#tfing heart-strings wrung ¢ 


Not his, sweet bird! the poet’s glowing mind, 





That feels no pleasure from thy transports spring; 
That owns no joy to see thee unconfined 


As Nature’s self—her gayest, happiest thing! 


As thrills to every breeze the Folian lyre, 





So vibrates te each toych of joy, or woe, 


An Evening Walk. 


The breast, that Heaven sublimes with minstrel fire, 


In which the purest, tenderest feelings glow. 


Can pious hopes, or generous virtues dwell 
In hearts, that could thy free-born rights invade, 
The tuneful raptures of thy bosom quell, 


And quench thy spirits in eternal shade? 


May doom like this, sweet songster, ne’er be thine! 
As now, may flowers forever round thee bloom, 
Love’s thornless wreath thy spouse and thee entwine, 


And Nature’s boundless smiles thy days illume. 
D. B. 


AN EVENING WALK, 


?T was evening—and a glorious one, 
Such as it cheers the heart to see. 

The clouds troop’d round the setting sun, 
In all their golden panoply ; 

And his last rays came, like the glance 
Of parting lovers—softly bright, 

O’er the broad lake, whose smooth expanse 
Gave back each tint of rosy light. 

*T was such a scene, as the young eye 

Is wont to kindle at,—ere truth 

Has chang’d to cold reality 

The visionary dreams of youth. 

And yet I turn’d—I know not why— 
From the rich skigs and glowing floods, 
To the grey church, that moulder’d nigh, 
Amidst its venerable woods. 

I pass’d its portals—and I trod 

Beneath the dome, which oft had rung 
With anthems to the living God— 

In solemn thought. The low sun flung 
His last red light along each aisle; 

And seem’d to linger in the west, 












































An Evening Walk. 





As though to shed his parting smile 
Upon that hallowed place of rest. 
The tombs were round me. There they slept, 
The generations that had past ;— 

And the pale marble sternly kept ; 
Their long confided relics fast. 

I am-no hermit. If I know 

My own heart well, ‘tis tun’d to mirth, 

And kindles at the genial flow 

Of innocent wit. E’en from my birth, 

I lov’d to look on smilers. Yet 

I felt, in the still quiet of that hour, 
Feelings, | wish not to forget; 

For oh! there is a soothing power 

In such deep thought, dear to my soul 
And touching, as the plaintive strain 

Of the sweet melody, that stole 

Iron Pluto’s heart, and won again 

The lest Euridice. I said 

The tombs were round me; and I thought, 
I stood alone among the dead. 

A feeling of deep reverence, fraught 

With visions of that noiseless crowd, 

Came over me. Here sons had wept 

O’er the grey hairs, that age had bow’d; 
And laid them down in turn, and slept 

On the same pillow. Here the rude stones 
Of nameless graves, were found beside 

The marble cearments, where the bones 

Of great ones moulder’d in their pride. 

And where were they? I burn’d to hear 
An answer; and I ponder’d, till 

I almost wish’d to pierce the ear 

Of Death, and ask it, of the still 

And dreamless sleepers. Ay—their doom? 
They say, there is a voiceless answer sent, 
From the deep silence of the tomb; 

That their mute lips are eloquent, 

And promise immortality. 


Tis a bright hope; and I will trust, 
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An Fivening Walk. 


That He, who form’d and fashion’d me, 
Can raise this body from the dust. 

But to return—l was alone, 

(At least [ thought so,) and to me, 

The very echoes had a tone, 

That whisper’d of mortality. 

Oh! how I started, when a sigh, 

From a small group of tombs arose. 

*T was the fall sob of misery,— 

Long, and deep laden with its woes 


I saw a poor, deserted, lone, 





Aud fnendiless widow; and she hung, 
Tearless, o’er a new grave. No stone, 
As yet, bore witness, that its young, 
And lately blooming tenant lay, 
The last—Jast wreck of all her heart 
Had trusted in. Yet, might one say, 
From her sad eye, that knew no start 
Of kindly tears,—and her pale cheek, 
Where Time and Grief bad past along, 
Like twin destroyers,—that her weak 
And wasted form, bow’d in the strong— 
Strong wrestlings of a mother’s grief. 
The mourning heart loves solitude ; 
And the kind hand, that means relief, 
Oft to the stricken one seems rude. 
I had felt this. Yes, 1 had known, 
How; in its grief and tenderness, 
The fond heart yearns to be alone. 
I left her; but her mute distress, 
Her tearless eye, and wasted cheek, 
Were not forgotten. Ye that chase 
Life’s gilded phantoms, go and seek 
The calm and quiet resting place, 
Where the ‘still, voiceless dead’ proclaim 
The nothingness of wealth and fame. 
M. P. F. 

















REVIEW, 


MARSHALL'S HISTORY OF KENTUCKY. 


[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. | 


The general assembly under the state government assembled 
in Lexington, June 4, 1792. The first chapter of the second vo- 
iume treats of the constituent parts of this assembly, the modes of 
its organization, and the forms of the induction of its functionaries 
into office. Isaac Shelby, a Cincinnatus in modern times, is chosen 
first governor. A. S. Bullit is elected speaker of the senate, and 
R. Brec kenridge of the house. Mr. Marshall takes occasion to 
observe, that in the good old times of Washington, the president at 
the opening of the session repaired to the place of meeting, and 
delivered his message to congress in person, and viva voce. Gov er- 
nor Shelby followed the example; and the historian thinks, that it 
is haughty, anti-republican, and of bad precedent. to deliver these 
official addresses by written messages, and a private secretary, as 
the fashion has since obtained. 

We are next introduced to one of the numerous causes of 
feud and clanship, which have so thickened over the history of 
this state, a contest between different sections of it for the henor 
and advantage of becoming the seat of government. We believe, 
that Lexingion and Frankfort have been the two prominent sites 
contended for by the parties. Mr. Marshall,it appears, is a strong 
Frankfort man, and treats his antagonists with no small share of 
ridicule,—putting into their mouths such objections to Frankfort, 
as suited his views, A dissertation sueceeds upon the point, whe- 
ther the governor’s house at the seat of government, which was 
finally fixed at Frankfort, ought to be called ‘governors house, 
government house, palace, or capitol.’ The result is amusing. 
‘Capitol means the house of the head man—is easy of pronuncia- 
tion—suits the mouth well—is of reasonable dignity, venerable 
antiquity, and modern use. What more is required for a name? 
Q. E. D. 

We may here remark, what we shall have to repeat to tautolo- 
gy, that, in imitation, perhaps, of Hume and Smollet, in some part 
of each chapter, and generally twice, he gives an abstract of the 
legislative proceedings, specifying the principal acts passed, and 
Vor. I.—No. 6. 5 
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generally commenting upon their character and tendency, some- 
times favorably, but much oftener in the spirit of stricture and 
fault-finding. 

Towards the close of this chapter, he remarks, that the setting 
up the government of Kentucky, as an independent state, was in the 
midst of an Indian war, and of general excitement and irritation, from 
a variety of causes. It is singular, considering the visible propensity 
of the historian to remarks of the kind, that he should have preter- 
mitted so fair a chance to intimate, that the storms, in which this 
lusty, turbulent and Herculean infant was cradled, were omens and 
harbingers of the storms, that so generally overhung its future 
progress. 

He gives us a minute abstract of the very copious legislation of 
this first session of the assembly, and returns to the gloomy and 

mouotonous chronicles of Indian massacres, and American retalia- 
tions. Col. Hardin had been enticed to undertake a personal mis- 
sion among the hostile Shawnees, on the other side of the Ohio, by 
whom, in a manner, and for reasons yet unexplained, he was mur- 
dered. This furnishes the historian with an occasion for saying any 
thing, rather than good, of Gen. Wilkinson, and for a biographical 
notice of Col. Hardin, of considerable felicity and interest. He ap- 
pears to have been one of the hundred brave and free spirits, who 
have performed beneficent and brilliant exploits before the eyes of 
the country; but for want of an historian have passed into silenge, 


and been shrouded in oblivion. On the recurrence of such pas- 
sages, we constantly feel the want of space, to give such sketches 
of spirit entire. We select the fragment of an anecdote. The 
reader is aware, that a watch-dealer calls a watch ‘she.’ A Ken- 
tuckian, with much higher devotion, constitutes his rifle the mis- 
tress of his devoirs, and speaks of her, as a female, as in the follow- 
passage; 


*There arc a few anecdotes committed to tradition, that deserve to be commem- 
orated. While with the northern army, he was sent out on a reconnoitering ex- 
cursion, with orders to take a prisoner, for the purpose of obtaining information. 
Marching silently , in advance of his party, on rising to the top of an abrupt hill, 
he met two or three British soldiers and a Mohawk Indian. The moment was 
both critical and awful. Hardin felt no hesitation—his rifle was instantly pre- 
sented and they, ordered to surrender. The british immediately threw down 
their arms—the Indian clubbed his gun. They stood while he continued to ad- 
vance on them; but none of his men having come up with him, and thinking that 
he might want some assistance, he turned his head a little as he called to them 
to come on; and at this moment, the Indian warrior, observing his eye withdrawn 
from him, reversed his gun, with a rapid motion, in order to shoot Hardin ; when 
he, catching in bis vision the gleam of light which was reilected from the polish- 
ed barrel of this instrument of death, and with equal rapidity apprehending its 
meaning, was prompt to prevent the dire effect. He brings his rifle toa level, in 
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his own hands—and fires her—without raising her to his face—hehad hot time— 
the attempt would have given the Indian the first fire—on that depended life 
and death—he gained it, and gave the Indian a mortal wound: who, also firing 
in the succeeding moment, sent his ball through Hardin’s hair.’ 


He was, according to the historian, entirely nature-taught, brave, 

intelligent and honest. He died a professor in the methodist church; 

and the general government, in consideration of his military and 
other services, enabled his widow to educate her children from the 
public funds. 

After this episode, he resumes the history of legislative enact- 
ments in the succeeding session. They chiefly relate to the organi- 
zation of courts; the | respective rights and duties of resident and 
non-resident land holders, the jurisdiction and powers of the seve- 
ral courts, legislative provisions, in relation to the conflicting land 
claims of Virginia and Kentucky, enactments touching slavery, or 
code noir, erection and division of counties, acts for preventing, and 
removing obstructions in the navigable waters, modes of levving 
land executions, a law for the relief of insolvent debtors, &c. In 
general, such laws as were naturally called for, in an extensive and 
fertile country, so rapidly passing from the empire of forests to that 
of population. Frequent changes of laws and legislation of experi- 
ment and expedience are generally a curse to a country. We could 
easily extract many sensible remarks and animadversions, that are, 
probably, just upon the general aspect of this legislation. One or 
two of his passing remarks apply, in our opinion, in other states, 
besides this. They should be reduced, we think, to their most 
wrt and obvious form of expression, and written over the vesti- 

ule of halls of legislation, as mottos. Alterations are not necessari- 
by improvements. Laws are often amended for the worse. The inter- 
pretation should not be more ambiguous, than the text. ‘The salaries 
of the state functionaries, as fixed by the legislature, are given. As 
is the case in all the states of the Mississippi valley, except Louisi- 
ana, they are low. That of the governor is £300, and of the rest 
in proportion. In the two sessions of 1792, ninety-five acts were 
passed,—an abundant proof, that in simple and primitive times 
legislation is done up rapidly. 

A considerable portion of the second chapter is taken up in his- 
torical details, of which it can hardly be supposed any readers of 
American annals are ignorant. It dwells upon the preparatory 
movements for the campaign of general Wayne, or ‘ mad Anthony, 
as he was here familiarly called; the arrival of M. Genet in the U. 
States; the formation of a parent democratic society in Philadel- 
phia, in imitation of the Jacobin clubs of France, and branches in 
diflerent sections of the country, Lexington being one; French in- 
trigues through citizen Genet, to embroil the western country, and 
induce the people to take part with republican France, and orga: 
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nize an expedition on the western waters, to descend upeo New ' 
Orleans, aid the Spanish colony of Louisia: '@e ¥ 

We should not consider it necessary, even had we space, to 
give a particular and extensive abstract of these details before us 
upon this subject. They are incorporated with the general history 
of our country, and therefore, we must infer, generally known. 
Besides, we do not wish to scatter the ashes, that cover the coals of 
this still glowing strife, nor mention the living names, that the his- 
torian criminates. He gives documents and letters at great tengtm, 
and comments upon them with unsparing earnestness an d decision 
of opinion. It is not irrelevant, to say in passing, that the Frerch 
agents, depending upon the high an id general excitement in favor 
oj revolutionary France, were impudent, unblushing, and of a cha- 
racter to spurn at the ae ‘ference and decency due to our govern- 
ment. Every one remembers the appeal of the minister to the 
people against the government. In these movements M. Genet 

was the master spirit, and Lachaise, Depeau, Matlurin and Greg- 
non the subordinate agents; and we exceedingly regret to add the 
name of Michaux, so dear to science, as implicated 3 in these trans+ 
actions. 

It is not at all strange, that aspiring men should have been 
found in these forests, incited partly by the desire of distinction 
and fame, the love of money and powe r combined with the influ- 
ence of ambitious dreams of conquest in the lower country, upon 
which imagination dwelt, as a kind of EE} Dorado, and partly by 
thinking, that ia aiding the French agents, they were aiding the 
republican cause every where, who were heartily a to join 
the French agents in these attempts upon the S Span lish colonies. 
Never were greater and more combined and persevering exertions 
made, to draw a government into the schemes of individuals, than 

on this oceasion. But, aided partly by the firmness and steady in- 
dependence of the government, and partly by the cool sense and 
considerate judgment of the thinking men in the country, the wes- 
tern interest was steered safely between the Scyila of French in- 
fluence-and the Charybdis of popular excitement. 
he third chapter again takes up the details of Indian massa- 
cres and American retaliations, and gives a sketch of the hard 
fought, successful, and glorious action of general Wayne. In this 
result the brave backwoods men of Kentucky had a rma share. 
Our readers remember, that this decisive victory declared itself 
within gunshot of a British fortification, within our acknowledged 
limits. Never was man placed in a more irritating, difficult and 
humiliating predicament, than that of colone] Campbell, occupant 
and British commander of this fort. Every aggravation was prac- 
tised by the victorious troops under his eyes. His store houses, 
beyond his palisades, were burned. His fortifications were fre- 
quently struck by the American balls. * Mad Anthony’ was coolly 
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insulting, but still in good set terms, which afforded no ostensible 
handle, upon which the British commander could seize. His pru- 
dent forbearance saved his command from that destruction, which 
would have been inevitable, had the vengeance of the American 
troops been roused to action. 

To give the narrative of Wayne’s expedition entire, the his- 
torian advances beyond the thread of his history. At its close, he 
resumes anew the details of unconnected massacres of our people 
by the savages. Led by the chain of association, he proceeds to 
give, in an episode, the adventures of William W hitley, a famous 
partizan against the Indians, and the precursor of Boone, i in ex- 
ploring Kentucky. Tis sketch, as usual, is strack off with con- 
siderable spirit and felicity, in the author’s peculiar stvle and man- 
ner. Tn many points of view he is the counterpart of Boone. He 
manifests the same dauntless heroism; the same burning purpose 
to revenge Indian crueliies; the same unquenchable and unabating 
attachment to the woods, and to distant enterprizes. We find him, 
in the summer of 1794, uniting with colonel Orr of Tennessee in 
an expedition against the Indians of the Nickojack towns. The 
Kentuckian brings one hundred volunteers; the Tennesseean five 
hundred. he military rank of the two leaders i is the same. But 
the little army voluntarily brevets Whitley, as commander. In this 
expedition, the historian thinks, that ¢ horse artillery mounted’ was 
used for the first time,and for aught we know, for the last. Colo- 
nel Whitley carried a swivel mounted before him on horseback, so 
‘that he could wheel, and fire in what direction he pleased! He 
had twenty or thirty wrought iron balls for the occasion, and pur- 
sued his project across mountains, forests, rivers, and fastnesses, 
with entire success, routing, and destroying, or dispersing all the 
Indiaris in their way. 

An anecdote is here told,in the best manner of the author, and 
as it tends at once to illustrate the character of the extraordinary 
man before us, gives a sample of the style and manner of the au- 
thor, and is withal in itself amusing, we will give it entire. 


‘ This was the last hostile expedition that Whitley was on during that war. 
Very soon after general peace, and before it had worn off the feeling of war 
altogether, he went to some of the southern towns to reclaim sundry negroes 
that had been taken in the contest; when he was put under more apprehension, 
than at any time in the course of open hostility. A half-breed, by the name of 
Jack Taylor, at Watts’s town, who spoke English, and on whom he was com- 
pelled to depend, as interpreter; if he did not desire to have him killed, at least, 
determined to intimidate him; as it would appear from the following described 
manoeuvre: The Indians were assembled, as the custom is, to hear ** the talk ;?? 
and as soon‘as Taylor learned the business, he told bim he could not get the 
negroes; and taking a bell that was at hand, tied it by a string round his waist, 
then seized a drum, and beating and rattling with all his might, raised the war- 
thoop. Whitley said, when telling the story, “1 thought the times were 
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squally—T looked at Otter-Lifter; he had told me, I should not be killed; his 
countenance remained unchanged; I thought him a man of honour, and I kept 
my own.” At this time, the Indians gathered about him armed, but fired their 
guns in the air, to his very great relief. 

‘The interpreter, Jack Taylor, finding that he was not to be scared away, 
ané that he renewed his demand for the negroes, replied, that he could not get 
them—they were under the protection of the United States—“and your law 
say, prove your pruperts.’? Whitley told him, if he must prove his property, he 
would go home, and bring a thousand witnesses, with every man his gun to 
swear by. * Whoo!” says Jack, “too many! too many!” After a pause, he 
said there were three white prisoners,two girls and a boy, that would be given 
np; but the negroes could not, nntil the Little Turkey (a principal chief) re- 
turned. He came home in a day or two, and the chiefs ef the nation were 
summoned to meet at Turkey town. It was there determined to give up the 
negroes, without putting colone! Whitley to the trouble of bringing his witnesses» 
to prove his property by the sanctity of the rifle. All this reluctance, it became 
obvious, proceeded from the fact, that the negroes, as il every where devoted to 
slavery, were the compelled drudges of these demi-savages. One of whom, al- 
ready named, seems to merit further notice. Otter-Lifter had raised himself 
to renown as a warrior—he never killed women or children, or prisoners—his 
friend, his word, and his rifle, were all he cared for. He said, “the Great 
Spirit, when he had made all the rest of the animals, made men, to keep them 
from eating al] the grass, by killing, and eating them; and that, to keep men 
from being too proud, he let them die, or kill one another, to make food for 
worms; that life, and death, were two warriors, always fighting; with which 
the Great Spirit amused himself.” 


This intrepid man, a volunteer at the age of fifty-six years, fell 
bravely combatting for his country at the battle of Thames, in 
the last war. With a very brief notice of general Kenton, whose 
name was introduced in the last No., and who was also an extra- 
ordinary man in his way, these sketches close. From this point 
the chapter is taken up, in discussing the domestic politics of the 
state, and in giving further developement of the details of Spanish 
intrigues, to which there has been such frequent allusion. The 
historian has advanced to that stage of party politics, and state 
altercations, of which he can say,‘ quorum magna pars fui, and we 
discover, that he henceforward discusses all the subjects before 
him, with the zeal and earnestness of a partizan. The chapter 
closes with an abstract of the legislative enactments in the session 
of the assembly, November, 1795. The receipts at the treasury 
for this year were £6271; and the disbursements £5427. 

The fifth chapter continues to narrate the history of the domes- 
tic politics of the state. The historian appears to be at this time 
a senator in congress along with Mr. Brown. ‘The tormer was an 
earnest friend to the famous Jay treaty, and the latter as warm an 
enemy to it. Both appealed to the people, in reference to the 
part they took in the senate. The people seem to have been 
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strongly with the latter against the treaty, and ‘thereby hangs a 
tale,’ in which the historian takes a deeper interest, than most of 
the people of the present day. Whenever the names of Franklin, 
Wilkinson, Brown, Innis, Sebastian, Adair, Harrison, &c. pass in 
review, we are sure to find the historian blowing an adverse breeze 
in their sails. 

As usual, he reverts from these personal discussions to the re- 
cords of the state legislature. An act for the incorporation of 
Washington academy, the erection of six district courts, acts touch- 
ing the Green river lands, and the mode of adjudicating arbitra- 
tions, &c. strike us, as among the most prominent acts of this ses 
sion. The chapter closes with mentioning the treaty with Spain, 
and the opening of New Orleans to the western trade. 

The fifth chapter commences with the year 1796, an eventful 
year not only in the history of Kentucky, but of the Union. At 
this period, this state finds herself freed from all other broils, but 
internal ones. She has never suffered hersel! to ‘skim and mantle, 
like a standing pool,’ for want of these. The historian finds the 
people of the state, at this time, divided into three political parties: 

1. The federalists; to whiich himseli belonged, and which it is 
natural, he should dewominate the American party. 

2. The Jeffersonian party; the predominant sect, including, we 
presume, the great body of the people. 

3. The Spanish party; small, but efficient and persevering. 

James Garrard, esq. and general Logan were the prominent 
candidates for governor at the next election. Mr. Garrard carried 
the poll. The legislation of the session appears to have been de- 
veloped to meet the emergencies of the state, growing out of its 
very rapid increase in population. Parties at this time ran high 
through the United States, and Kentucky has always been the tor- 
rid zone of political heat. It is only necessary to advert to the 
leading points of discussion at that day, to awaken historical recol- 
lections of the time. Priestly comes to the United States. Wash- 
ington is calumniated by Callender, Cheetham, Freneau and Du- 
ane. We are onthe verge of a breach with France. Much talk 
among the federalists of a French party. Mr. Jefferson writes his 
famous letter to Mazzei, the Italian philosopher. Adet, the French 
minister, interposes in our elections, and his recal is procured by 
our government. American envoys are sent to France, and haugh- 
tily refused recognition by the republic, as our mininsters. Mr. 
Adams elected president,1797. All these events were points of keen 
and intense interest in these forests,now beginning toteem with men. 
The subsequent March session of the legislature seems to have 
been a very busy one. The most prominent acts passed were, the 
mitigation of criminal processes, and the establishment of a peniten- 
tiary system; and raising the salaries of the public functiovaries,— 
the governor’s to £400, and the rest in proportion. The number 
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of acts passed was very great. Many of the acts indicate the in- 
creasing light and humanity of the age, particularly those, revising 
the code on points touching the treatment of servants, and those, 
requiring more strictness and observance in regard to solemnizing 
marriage vows. 

Two political writers of note figured at this time, in this state, 
over the signatures of * Aristides’ and *Gracchus.’ Great excile- 
ment existed, in regard to the prospect of an approaching war 
with the French republic. Such a war seems to have been pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to public feeling in this state. 

In the session of the legislature, in 1798, Mr. Breckenridge, an 
influential member, introduced a series of resolutions, the object 
of which appears to have been, to investigate the extent of the 
powers delegated to the general government, and to define and 
limit them. Mr. Marshall introduces a long and elaberate critique 
upon these resolutions, which goes to condemn them in toto. He 
is also strongly with president Washington, in his efforts to reduce 
the Pittsburgh insurrection, which broke out about this time. Few 
have forgotten the abuse, which was heaped on Washington for 
his promptness and energy, by Callender, and the other political 
miscreants of the day. 

Notwithstanding the general hostility in Kentucky to the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Adams, an address was forwarded to him from 
Mason county, warmly approving his policy. The address received 
from Mr. Adams a polite and affectionate reply. An abstract of 
the legislation of another session closes the chapter. Among the 
most important of the acts, is one touching the qualifications, neces- 
sary for the elective franchise. It was agitated with a warmth, 
proportioned to its importance, whether an elector should be quali- 
fied to vote, without being a landholder? We see clearly, that 
the historian is of opinion, that a man ought to hold lands, to quali- 
fy him to vote. Such are the requirements in Great Britain, and 
and most of the states in oar Union. The question was settled in 
Kentucky contrary to the pointed example of her common mother, 
Virginia, that neither the possession of lands, nor the payment of 
taxes, were necessary to qualify a man to vote. 

From giving his views upon the subject, the historian recurs 
again to his favorite and inexhaustible topic, Spanish intrigues, and 
the object of them, to sever the western country from the union of 
the states, and attach it to the Spanish colonies. ‘The names of 
Sebastian, Nicholas, Todd, Innis, &c. are, as usual, of frequent 
recurrence, while pursuing this theme. This prolific source of 

arty spirit, intrigue and disunion was laid at rest, about this time, 

y the final settlement of the line of demarcation between our ter- 
ritorial limits, and those of the Spanish. Mr. Ellicott’s name is the 
principal one, identified with this transaction, 
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About this time a society was formed at Lexington, entitled 
ihe Lexington ¢ Immigration Society.’ The following particulars 
of information to immign ints are e xtracted from its records: 





AVERAGE PRODUCE OF ONE ACRE OF 


Of wheat, sown in corn gr’d. 25 bush. | Potatoes, Irish, 


LAND. 


- - 250 bush. 
in fallow ground, J5 Sweet, - - 
Corn, - - - - 60 Hemp, - - - - 8 cwt. 
Rye, - - - - 25 Tobacco, - - - 1 ton. 
Barley, - - - - 40 Hay, - - - - yo 
Oats, - - - - 40) 





LEXINGTON M 





ARKET PRICES. 





Wheat, per bushel, - - $1 00 | Potatoes, Irish, per bushel, §$ 3 
Corn, - - 20 Sweet, - 1 00 
Rye, - - 66 | Hemp, perton, - - - 86 66 
Barley, ~ ° 50 | Tobacco, per cwt. ° - 4 00 
Dats, - - id Hay, per ton, ~ - - 6 00 


On the third of November, governor Garrard issued a procla- 
mation to convene an exir ordinary meeting of the legislature, 
without specifying the object of the call, The governor and ty 
secretary had both been B apts clergymen. An anonymous wag 
suge ested in the gazettes, that their “object was to arrest the vice 
of gambling, which had become too prevalent. 

The sixth chapter is almost exclusively occupied with legislative 
procee dings. A great many new counties are aariessy d about this 
time, a number of academies established, and the subject of patroni- 
zing literature and schools becomes popular. ‘Transylvania univer- 
sity was established in 1798, and fixe d at Le xington. The alien 
and sedition laws are discussed with much bitterness in Kentucky. 

In the seventh chapter we have an account of a great : assem- 
blage of the people at Bry: int’s station, to consult about the quali- 
fications of persons proper to elect, as members to the convention 
for revising the constitution. Some fortunate actions took place 
between some of our national ships, and those of the French repub- 
lic,in which her ships were vanquished, and taken, with great loss 
on her part, and very little on ours. Peace soon ensued between 
the two republics. ‘The event had a great tendency to allay party 
feeling in Kentucky. 

On Monday, July 22, 1799, the convention met at Frankfort. 
This body produced. a revised, or rather, in many respects, a new 
constitution; which, in most of its provisions, has served as a model 
to the greater number of the western states. Its general features 
are too obvious, to require to be retraced here. It is extremely 
democratic, both in its form and spirit. It excludes ministers of 
the gospel from any office in the gift of the people. It ordains, 
that the several judges shall hold their oflice during good beha- 
viour. It has considerable of force and precision in its wording, 
and occupies nearly twenty-one close printed octavo pages. In 
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legislative session, eighty-eight acts were passed, chiefly re- 
lating to the forming of new counties, orgarizing courts, and pro- 
viding for internal and public improvements. 

The eighth chapter commences with the account of a meeting of 
the people in Bourbon county, to take into consideration the pecu- 
niary embarrassments of the country. The resolutions adopted on 
this occasion, evidence strong th ought, and profour d wisdom. They 
recommend in substance, to pay punctually, consume as few foreign 
articles as possible; and to encourage agriculture, the raising of 
sheep, ar d home manuactures. The legislature met under the 
provisions of the new constitution; and this circumstance gives the 
historian an P portunity, to introduce a dissertation, which is said 
to be learned, but which seems to us tedious, and prolix, upon the 

character of the new constitution. The grand charge against that, 
wiich it superseded, was, that it was too aristocratic, in its gererak 
character, and in many of its specific provisions. If we w derstand 
the author rightly, be thinks, that the present constitution has 
swerved as much too far from the right medium on the democratic 
exireme. The population had increased to such an extent, that 
the census of 1800 gives Kentucky 220,959 souls; showing a_pro- 
digious advance in the last ten vears. 

Tie author here takes up the discussion of the tendency of cer- 
tain commercial regulations, recomme: ded by the governor. He 
shows himself a zealous neophyte of Adam Smith, and is for having 
commerce left entirely to manage for itself. 

In this chapter we have an account of the changes introduced 
into our political system by the introduction of the new  presi- 
dent, Mr. Jefferson. The notorious Aaron Burr at the same time 
became vice-president. He touches, and with no flattering pencil, 
the character and measures of Mr. Jefferson, particularly the abo- 
lition of the circuit courts, upon which so much stricture was pass- 
ed at the time. The historian begins here to dwell upon the sign . 
and omens, which were precursors of Burr’s conspiracy. He gives, 

also, a review, not very favorable, of the character of the legisla- 
tion in the last general assembly. He has a broad ard palpable 
hit at the state bank, with its ideal capital of 3000,000 dollars, og 
which he bestows unsparing censure and ridicule. 

His account of the first coming into this coun try of John Wood 
and Mr. Street, the celebrated political writers, is striking, and is 
told with intrinsic interest,and in few words. The trial of judge 
Sebastian,on the charge of being a Spanish pensioner, follows. 
The legislature viewed him, as guilty of the charge. 

The ninth chapter goes, in extenso, into the history and proofs of 
the Burr conspiracy. There are few, who had at that period ar- 
rived at the age of thinking, whodo not remember the romantic 
story of Blannerhasset’s island. By that island we have repeated- 
ly floated, at subsequent periods, astonished to seg no Calypso’s 
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cave, no magic palaces, no visions of beauty, which ‘the winds of 
heaven might not visit too roughly.” The palace, madam B, aid 
Barr, aad the illusions of romance have long since vanished from 
the place, and left nothing but a wooded island, and sandbars, like 
go otherislandsin the Olio. Wirt was the magician, who raised 
these beautiful and evanescent spells ofillusion. Every one, cotem- 
porary with the events, remembe rs gener ul Eaton’s disclosures 

Dayton’s and Wilkinson’s famous cy p! her-leiters, the vaciilating ai d 
qu sstional ble policy of general W ilkinson. and the miserable army 

of vagaboi ids, $ ‘above the dull pursuits of civil life, that floated down 
the Ouio; the arrest, trial and ac quitt il of Burr, and the high ex- 
citement of party feeling on the occasion. The state disbursements 
of this year, 1806, were 65,000 dollars. 

The tenth chapter, phi 's giving the sequal of, Burr's conspiracy, 
proceeds to unfold the agency of Dayton and Wilkinson ia the af 
fair. It givesa passing notice of the political essavs of a paper, 
which at that time had a strong bearing upon p: ublic opinion, enti- 
tled *The World.’ Some of these nt td rs are given, and they 
are written with strength and eloquence. Every ove remembers, 

that the political essays of that time were gener: ally remarkable for 

strong and fine writing. He glances at the humiliating affair of 
the Leopard and Chesapeak, aud here, as in a hundred other pla-. 
ces, in these volumes, travels quite wide from the history of Ken- 
tucky. 

It is obvious to remark, that as the historian approaches his close, 
he sees sudjects of discussion thie kening upon bim. He seems at 
a loss, where to curtail, ai 
his term with long strides, with strong marks of haste, and particu- 
larly of increasing obscurity of style. But he manilests no diminu 
tion of bitterness, as he comes nearer present times, and the com- 
mencement of the late war, views of the military character of gen- 
eral Harrison and the bloody affair at Tippicanoe. From the brief 
view, which we have taken of the spirit and character of this his- 
tory, few of our readers will need to be informed of the manner in 
Ww hich he expresses himself, in relation to general Harrison; nor 
surprised, that he manifests little more kindness and indulgence of 
feeling towards that gentleman, than many other conspicuous cha-. 

racters in this history, of whom he draws such dark portraits. 

The reader will be at once aware, that in these few pages,- we 
could take but a passing | glance at the contents of two closely print- 
ed volumes, containing ~ot far front 1100 pages. We could not 
have compressed the most meagre exact abstract into four times 
the space, which we have occ upied. After reading the chapters 
with some closeness of attention, we have aimed-at enumerating 
the topics of most interest. At least one third of the matter in 
these volumes has no necessary connection with the historyof Ken- 
tucky. We have observed, that the historian is always warm, and 


l where to enlarge; and he approaches 
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alive upon every subject. We should think, the tendency of histo- 
ry of so much harshness and personality, not salutary, while most 
of the Pp: arties, named in it, were still on the stage. Every one 
knows, that imparti: lity cannot be be expects d fiem historians, un- 
der such circumstances. We have felt this aspectof the subject, ag 
the reader will readily perceive, restraining us from entering wit 
any degree of particularity into his views of the characters, to whom 
he seems to be untriendly. Had we assumed the task of an histo- 
rian, instead of a reviewer, we might have deemed, that different 
duties were imposed upon us. No one can fail to bear in remem, 
brance, that the author of this his story has acted a conspic uous part 
in the great scramble, which he narrates. He is the historian 
of opposing candidates and parties, in times of high excitement 
and among a very excitable people just struggling into politi- 
cal existence. ‘To have been impartial, he must have been more 
than human. But he would evidently have been a man of vehe- 
ment feelings, and warm passions in any order of things. ‘These 
views will naturally inspire in the re ader due caution and mistrust, 
and will enable him, to make the proper allowances and abatements 
The narrative is often obscure, tedious and prolix, sometimes er- 
ring, however, on the side of deficiency, as well as redundancy.— 
But after all these deductions and allowances, which, however, 
they may seem to have been made with a harsh and unsparing hand, 
we considered an impe rious tribute to our duties, this history, i in 
many places, is full of thought and information. We have se ldom 
read a performance, in which we were so much perplexed, to set- 
tle our own judgment. At one moment cur guide scems puerile 
and trifling. At another time we are groping our Way after him, 
through what Milton calls ‘palpab ‘le obscure.’ At another time 
his sketches have the vividness of portraits, and still in another, he 
seems invested with the mask of Montesquieu, or the ancient legis- 
lators. There is on the whole a compound of wisdom ard folly, 
calmness and passion, strength and weakness, information and rho- 
domontade, that leave the mind in a painful perplexity, what gene- 
ral estimate to form. 

We should think, that one thing might be safely asserted, that 


no person, who wishes to know the history of Kentucky, ought te 
dispense with the reading of this hook. 





DR. CALDWELL S PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


PTs) 


Lexington.—pp. 59. SVO. 


This pamphlet is an exposition of Phrenology, and a defence 
of the system against an attack upon it by Mr. Jetlreyv of Edin- 
burgh, in a discourse intended as preliminary to a book upon. the 
subject, which the professor has announc: ‘d, and which is now in 
the press. 

Phrenology, if we have a right appreh ension of the matter, is 
the msdera name for a new system of me sc VSIC 
that treats of mind, and the rec iproc: al : 
maiter. 


cs, or the science 
tion between mind and 
Every one has heard of the ancient systems of metaphy- 
sics, and that Descartes erected his upon the 


ruins of Aristotle, 
and that Locke overthrew 


that of Descartes, and Reid that of 
Locke,and Stewart that of Reid, and Brown that of Stewart. The 
fact is, that all of them spec ulated in terra incognita, and laid their 
premises and conclusions in a region, where 


one person has as 
much right to affirm, and deny,as another. Respecting the nature 


of the soul,—the place of its.residence in our corporeal frame,— 


its mode of communicating with the material world, and acting 
upon it, and in which it is reciprocally acted upon by that world, 


are mysteries, about which, we think, Homer knew as much as 
Locke, and he as much as Brown. Science emine ntly needs 
another Lord Bacon, to point out once more, palpably, cle arly 
and once for all, the limits of human knowledge, aad the subjects, 
upon which investigation can be usefully employe d, and those onbe 
jects, on which, from the present constitution of the human mind, 
all its efforts must necessarily be thrown away. Such, as we ima- 
gine, are the inquiries, to w hich we have referred. 

It seems not very improbable to us, that phren ology is destined 
to overset and supe ‘rsede all the systems of me taphysic s, that have 
preceded it; and, perhaps, ultimate ‘ly to give place to some newer 
fashion of thinking and speaking upon the subje ct. Certain it is.that 
since it first began to excite attention, it has been assailed upon 
every side, and in every conce ivable mode of attack. The ancient 
metaphysicians have made war upon it with argument. Piaysiolo- 
gists and anatomists have opposed to its assumptions, as they phrase 
them, what they affirm to be the known physical laws of our frame. 
Paulding has scoffed at it with broad and palpable ridicule, in the 


story of the ‘ Three Wise Men of Gotham. Eve ry real or fancied 


wit in Europe and America has had a bit at it, in some form; and 


it should seem, as if this ill-starred system had one of the attributes 
of ‘honest Jack,— if not witty in itself, that of becoming the exci- 
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ting cause of wit in others. Evidently, more than one person has 
perpetrated wit upon this subject, of which, but for its existence, 
he never could have been guilty. 

Last of all, the great autocrat of reviews, Mr. Jeffrey of Fdia- 
burgh, places himself in his editorial chair, in the pride of ‘iis 
might of ridicule and invective; and assails it, in a late number of 
the Edinburgh nor arte rly, devoting sixty-five closely printed octavo 
pages to the attack; in which eve ry mode of intellectual warfare 
is brought to bear upon it, from the seeming of powerful argument, 
to the bitterest invective, the keenest ridicule, and the most sus- 
tained sneering. It is surprising, that a man of his acknowledged 
powers, and intuitive quickness of apprehension, should not have 
been aware, that it is mockery, for a strong man to exert ~ 
strength in the overthrow of a weak ard absurd system. A gia: 
who puts forth all his powers to demolish a haby-house, is orly a 
giant in corporeal strength. The very powe ful, sustained ard 
acute effort, which Mr. Jeffrey makes in the case, proves, against 
his frequent representations of the folly and absurdity of the sys- 
tem, that he feels, as if it required no small effort to overthrow it. 
He complains, in no complacent tone, all these efforts notwithstand- 
ing, that it is making progress in the intellectual city of Edinburgh, 
and insinuates, that it would have been more natural to e xnect 
such absurd doctrines to prosper in certain cities of Germany, where 
the science originated, and where miracles and * wonders ‘still find 
quarte fo 

It seems. Mr. Coombe of Edinburgh has come forth in defence 
of the system, in a book upon phrenology. Mr. Jeffrey pays an 
indirect compliment to the talents and acuteness of this gentleman, 
and says, that he is the first man who has given a certain air of 
plausibility to it: and thus explained, «xpounded, aid deferded, 
he appears to consider it noi w holly worthy of ove of bis eflerts 
for its overthrow. ‘This effort he has put forth; and seems to re- 
gard his work with complacency; and speaks as it he bad strangled 
the infant monster in its cradle. 

But it is a truth out of question, whether founded, or un- 
founded, true or false, that phrenology is making a silent and imper- 
ceptible progress on every side,—that it is exciting a very conside- 
rable degree of attention—and that thirking men have not been 
deterred by all the ridicule, which has been heaped upon it, from 
examining its claims; and it is out of question, that many, who 
once regarded the system, as ridiculous and absurd, have recently 
become its supporters. 

In the pamphiet before us, Dr. Caldwell has taken up the gaunt- 
let in America for Mr. Coombe, his brother phrenologist in E rope. 
We are sufficiently aware, that no inconsiderable portion of the 
reading community will deem it an act of presumption, thus to enter 
the lists with Mr. Jeffrey. But our business is not at all with those 
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men, who know nothing, but a name in literature, who know — 
to lisp that of Mr. Jeffrey an " the Edinburgh, ai.d who identi 

fy their own sapi ence with the uttering these oracular words, We e 
are of the number, who believe not hesitation, that there are 
such things, as reason and argument, and a right and wroi 8 
in inny questions, and that a mau may, through ignorance of | 
subject, through arrogance and w:due self-esteem reason inconse- 
quently, and write not to the purpose in Edinburgh, and that the 
best side of the argument may be maintained in Lexington, as well 
as there. We desire, when we read a book, to shut our eyes upon 
the name and place of the author, and see only his writings, rea- 
sons and arguments. ‘There can be, in our mind, no stronger 
proof of a feeble and slavish intellect, than to believe, that sound 
sense and reason are a monopoly, reserved for one place and one 
mao. Very hard intellectual blows might have been dealt by Fran- 
cis Jeffrey, if he had been born with another name, and reared at 
Prairie du Chein. And yet there are thousands of knowing ones, 
who would read such a treatise with very different estimation from 
that, with which they would have regarded it, as the avowed work 
of that great autocrat of literature, issued from the garret of a se- 
ven story Edinburgh stone mansion. As we have said, we are not 
with such thinkers; but with those, who think the best reasoner, be 
his name,or place of resideuce what they may, has the best of the 
argument. If we were to go extensively into an analysis of the 
pamphle t before us, and the question at issue between Mr. Jeffrey 
on the one pari, and Mr. Coombe and Dr. Caldwell on the other, 
we should ouly anticipate discussion, which ought to be reserved 
for a review of the forth coming book upon phrenology. All the 
view of the ground, which we purpose here to take, is to remark 
upon one or two of the leading points, upon which the parties dif 
fer. We leave wholly in the rear the terms of ridicule and oppro- 
brium, which Mr. Je ffrey bestows ag the system and its advo- 
cates, and the courteous, retorts of Dr. Caldwell. only remarking, 
that if Mr. Jeffrey, the assailant, has mi tintained his established 
reputation in this review for invective and ridicule—the other party 
has shown no feeble powers of retaliation in the same way. The 
Scotchman’s mortar plays off congreve rockets with power, and 
the Kentuckian blazes back again with bombs. 

The phrenologists afiirm, and it seems tu be the leading position 
of the system, that the mind thinks, or at least manifests its thinking 
entirely by and through the organs of the brain. In opposition to 
this, Mr. Jeffrey contends, that the organs of thinking, or rather 
its manifestation, are these of external perceptions, in other words 
the senses; and these not being parts of the brain, and their strength 
and perception not depending on the size of the organs of the 
brain, the whole system of phrenology rests on a mere postulate, ox 
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assumption, for which there is neither a shadow of evidence, or any 
show of reasoning. 

Professor Caldwell, per contra, affirms, or asserts an undoubting 
belief, that the mind or soul does not, and can not possess a number 
of distinct faculties, but is single in substance, and in power. He 
supposes, that the human intellect, pore nologically described, is 
composed of thirty-four faculties, of which we possess a distinct and 
pprepnises « consciousness; and that we exercise them through ihe 
medium of the brain. —[t seems a very simple truism, to say ‘we 
see with te eye, and hear with the ears, and smell with the nose, 
and it would create ridicule, if a writer, less famous than Mr. Jef- 
frey, should repeat . He does repeat it—and Dr. Caldwell, in 
analyzing this traism, has clearly the truth and the best of the ar- 
gumenat. ‘The eye is simply a mechanical organ, and is no more the 
percipient, than spectacles, which also aid vision mechanically.— 
Tie Tympanum of the ear isa kind of Acclian harp. The 
senses are merely mechanical conduits of perception. — It is 
only by habit, observation, and experience, that we instantly refer 
vision to the eve, hearing to the ear, &c. ‘The perceptive power 
resides in the mind, as strongly,after the mechanical conduits of 
sense cease to convey, as before. 

Again Mr. Jeffrey asserts, ‘that the strength and perfection of the 
external faculties, have no de pendence on the size of their organs.’ 
Here Dr. Caldwell is confident, that Mr. Jeffrey betrays an entire 
ignorance in this branch of physical science; and declares, ‘that 
the veriest tyro in anatomy and physiology is competent to. instruct 
him, and he thinks, with Dr. Smollet. ‘that an author rare ly writes 
the worse, for knowing something of the subject, which he ventures 
to treat.’ We are convinced, that the professor has the truth of 
the argument on this ground! 

Dr. Caldwell believes, again, ‘that each of the five senses has 
appropriated to itself a peculiar portion of the brain, which is alone 
capable of performing the cerebral function in harmony with it,’ 
and that it is inconceivable, that ‘five portions of the brain, identi- 
cal in organization, and endowment can be alike fitted to receive, 
one the visual impression, another the auditory, a third the olfacto- 
ry, a fourth the gustatory, and the fifth the tactual’, This view of 
the subject, he supposes, is confirmed by recent discoveries by Bell, 
Magendie and Flourens, that there are three distinct sets of nerves, 
necessary for the performance of sensation, and voluntary and in- 
voluntary motion, and that the nerves of one set can not perform 
the functions of those of the others.’ He calls on his class, to testi- 
fy, that he had pronounced before them his belief of this fact in 
physiology, before these great writers announced their discoveries 
upon the subject. 

But we must hasten to abridge this summary. Beyond this 
point the professor. sparrs considerably ; and sparrs, as one, who 
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can hit hard, with the reviewer, and measures back to him much 
of that same kind of retribution, which the reviewer is so apt to 
deal out to others. The next point, upon which they are seriously 
at issue is one, which, if true, would certainly overthrow the sys- 
tem of phrenology, fromits top stone to its foundation. The re- 
viewer ailirms, that a number of the leading phrenological faculties, 
such for example, as the love of approbation, veneration, acquisi- 
tiveness, caution, &c. are mere contingent modes of mental action, 
and acquired habits, not depending upon any separate organs of 
the brain, and in fact only existing, where society has made consid- 
erable progress. In the system of phrenology these are supposed 
to be a part of the numerous intellectual faculties, resulting from 
original, and independent, and distinct conformations of the brain, 
and it seems to us, in the long argument, that ensues upon this sub- 
ject, that the professor is not only in the right, but that any adequate 
intellectual jury would pronounce him so, from the argument. 

We are compelled to pass over all the caustic satire, and acute 
reasoning, from this point of the pamphlet to that, where Dr. Cald- 
well quotes Mr. Jeffrey, as aflirming, that the brain has suffered 
injuries to such an extent, ‘as successively to destroy all the phre- 
nological organs,’ without producing in the intellect any shadow of 
corresponding affection. For the sake of the argument, the profes- 
zor admits, that they have been injured; but inquires, if there be not 
a great difference between their being impaired, and destroyed ?— 
The injuries, to which the reviewer refers, he affirms, have gene- 
rally happened to the external surface of the brain, and he sup- 
poses, this not to be the seat of intellectual operations, but the cen- 
tral and medullary part of it, which, we believe, is never much af- 
fected, withouta fatal result. In fact, all these views of injuries of 
the brain, and the consequent effect upon intellectual operations, 
Dr. Caldwell says, Mr. Jeffrey has predicated on the assertion of 
Dr. Ferriar, and Mr. Rennel, whom, he supposes quite as ignorant 
as the reviewer of physiology, which the professor deems him to 
know very little about. Indeed Dr. Caldwell questions the fact 
from the foundation. He thinks, that examinations, which result 
fn the conviction, that the intellect has not been impaired in these 
cases, have beef conducted either by inadequate judges, or careless 
and insufficient observation. He thinks, as we do, that it is physi- 
cally impossible in hemiplegia, that the intellect should perform its 
operations in the vigor, that might have been exerted antecedent to 
that attack. But he continues to remark, that it is extremely rare 
in the case of injury to the brain, ‘that it is inflicted at the same 
time on any two corresponding points of the two hemispheres of the 
brain.’ Hence, when one organ is injured, its fellow may continue 
to perform the cerebral functions, though with impaired energy, as 
one eye continues vision, after the other is injured, er destroyed, 
though not with the same intensity. 
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Again the professor thinks, that there are certain orgars, ‘which, 
though double, are so situated along the line of junction of the two 
hemispheres of the brain, that they seem to be single.’ Mr. Jeffrey 

considers them as single and affirms, that an it jury can rot be done 
to one of them, without being exiended to the other. The profes- 
sor considers this assertion, as gratuitous, and resulting from that 
anatomical ignorance, of which he has complained before. 

But we hasten to the last, and as, we think, the most formidable 
of Mr. Jeffrey’s arguments. He s: “ays ‘according to phren ‘olo gists, 
character should be always indclible, or affecte ‘do: ly by physical 
accidents on the head. ‘That this is not the case, he instances the 
spendithrift youth, ending in the aged miser—the young scofler, in 
the zealous devotee; generous confidence in misat thropy and dis- 
gust; and amurous early propensity in ultimate hatred of women, 
&c. To all this Dr. Caldwell r fet that phrenologists have ne- 
ver represented human characte - as indelible—but undergoing 
constant changes, resulting from causes, which change the condi- 
tion of the brain itself. Of course, he considers that every advan- 
cing stage of life produces a new developement, from infancy to 
age. We quote his exposition of the influence of old age, in re- 
versing this order of developement, as a sample of easy and lucid 
philosophical discussion. 


‘Nor does the change, as still directed by nature, stop here. During the real 
prime of life, the intellectual strength and flexibility, like the strength and flexi- 
bility of the muscles, continues permanent. But they begin, at length, to sufier 
diminution, in consequence of changes that take place inthe brain. Every 
portion of the system, the brain not excepted, begins to grow rigid—at least to 
become less capable of easy, active, and graceful motion: and, of course, all 
the faculties, corporeal and intellectual, suffer in the same way, and in an equal 
degree. For the intellectual faculties and function depend as essentially on 
cerebral action, and are as necessarily modified by it, as voluntary motion does 
on the action of the muscles. And as that muscle, or set of muscles 
which is most severely exercised during life, is the first to lose its flex- 
ibility and power, the same is true in relation to the brain.—That organ which 
is under the most constant and intense excitement, decays first, and gives to 
the others an ascendency over it. ‘This fact is of great importance, in the ex- 
position of intellectual changes.’ 


The grand practical doctrine of phrenology is laid down in the 
following words: 


‘Intellectual and moral education is nothing else but the effects resulting from 
changes produced in the condition of the brain. The condition of that organ 
is ameliorated by discipline, and from that alone arises all the benefit that is 
achieved. There is noreason to believe that the spirit or thinking principle is 
in the slightest degree changed. No discipline can reach it.’ 


In proof that education and discipline are adequate to changing 
the strongest original, innate propensities, the reading of almost 
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every one will supply him with the recollection of the delightful 
anecdote of the paysiognomist, who ailirmed upon examining the 
countenance of Socrates, that he was a thief and libidinous. The 
people scoifed at ihe presumption of a man who could assert such 
a thing of the most correct at id modest man of the age, until Socrates 
admitted, th: ut nature had entailed upon 1 bun strong propensities 
of that sort, which he had alone vanguisied by education and phi- 
losophy. 
We quote re Caldwell once more in a passage, which, as we 
think, manifests logical and metaphysical acuteness, in no common 
degree. 


‘On this topic we can not permit ourselves to enter into'details. But should 
Mr. Jeffrey be dissatisfied with the principles of the explanation here given, we 
are justified in calling on him for one of his own. According to his tenets, all 
intellectual .character is seated in the mind alone. And what is the mind?—A 
simple, immutable substance, without either size, form, or parts. We pronounce 
it immutable! and if simple, it must be so; or else, on its first change, it passes 
necessarily into another being. To change a simple substance is tantamount to 
annthilating it; for it is certainly the same substance no longer. That a sub- 
stance may be changed in condition or state, aud still continue the same in es- 
sence, it must be compound. In reference toa simple substance such mutation 
and identity are impossible. The musician can not play a variety of tunes on 
an instrument possessing only a single string. To be able to do this, it is es- 


sential that he have an instrument of many strings.’ 


In conclusion, Dr. Caldwell thi iks, that the ancient system of 
me taphysic S st ha ia d none of the phenomena of mind, and that phre- 
nology gives a clear and ad: quate so lution of all of them. He 
quis up his view of Mr. Jeffrey’s review, in terms of harshness, 
abhorrence and bitterness, which to us would have seemed un \jus- 
tifiably indignant, were it not, that I his antagonist is also unsparing 
in the same sort of language. He,who taketh up the sword, says the 
Bible, shall perish by the sword. 

He proceeds to set forth the developements, that he thinks, 
from this review, manifestly exist in the cerebral tenement of the 
reviewer. They are certainly not the most amiable ones. We 
could not for our lives avoid thinki ing of Dr. Franklin’s poker, 

when the professor offers to submit the p roof of his correctness to 
ane Kperime nt to be made upon the head of the reviewer, on condi- 
tion of conseating to allow it to be ‘duly oiled, soaped, or shaved, as 
preparatory to its undergoing phre: ‘nological admeasurement, to test 
the truth of the develope ments predicated of it. 

One_ word, as regards our own views of phrenology. That it 
is a fact, that there is a great variety in the conformation of the 
human skull, is not m: itter ¢ of spec ulation. The hand feelsit. The 
eye traces it. ‘ Bumps,’ if that is the term, are as diflerent in dif- 
ferent heads,as the lines of countenance are indierent faces. We 
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see,as we mark the heads of an assembly, some foreheads high, 
some low, some projecting, and some retreating. In some heads, 
a line let fall perpendicularly from the centre of the crown would 
leave the greater extent of the skull in front, and some in rear ot 
that line. Some are bullet heads; some extremely long from the fore- 
head to the back of the skull. ‘There are broad, square, and hand- 
some heads, and there are anomalous and ugly ones. In short, we 
ve ture to affirm, that the great mass of mankind are phrenologists, 
to a certain extent, and that as soon as they see a stranger, minis- 
ter, or other public speaker, in his rostrum, they instantly leap, if 
we may so say, at an estimate of his mental powers; often erroneous, 
we grant,—but in full proof, that certain forms and mouldings of 
the head arg *favorable, or unfavorable, to thinking, is a general 
and instinctive impression. We suspect, that in this synopsis, the 
eye, and the geucral expression of the countenance,, materially 
concur to form the elemerits, upon which this impression is founded. 
Who is ever at a loss for a moment in determining, when he sees 
an idiot? And yet it would be difficult to count the links of the 
chain, by which the mind instantly and intuitively arrives at the 
conviction. Look at the round heads of the poor, simple, good 
natured blacks, and compare them with the bumpy head, and tlie 
deep and sunken eye of the ruminating, stern, proud and indepen- 
dent Indian. We suspect every body is a phrenologist, so far, as 
to believe, that a poet has one sort of head, and a mathematician 
another, and so of the rest. But farther than this, the deponent 
saith not. We have not yet the inward light, to follow phrenology 
through all her thirty-four labyrinths in the brain, and discever so 
many different organs for intellectual operations, many of which 
appear to us to be related, and melting into each other, like the 
colors of the bow. Many of them, too, we are free to confess, we 
consider to be the children of habit, discipline, and the arrange- 
ments of socicty. 

But we may not enter what we consider the inexplicable maze 
of this dispute; and we have, perhaps, already advanced too far in 
it. We are by no means of the number of those, who think that 
ridicule of this system can make a man witty, who was not so be- 
fore. We think, its claims ought to be fairly and candidly dis- 
cussed.. If it be a science, founded on principles, that can be de- 
monstrated, or verified, every one will grant, that it is one of un- 
speakable importance. Admission of its truth would give entirely 
new scope to the certainty, the objects, and the utility of educa- 
tion. The intelligent parent would then be able to foresee the 
bad curable propensities of his child, and direct his discipline and 
education accordingly. Indeed, we are clear, that at present one 
of the most important branches of education is by far too much 
neglected—ample investigation of the aptitudes of ihe. pupil.» It is 
absurd to form an infant soldier by aptitude into a man milliner, 
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a musician into an engineer, or a poet into a mathematician.— 
More than one half of the efforts of education have hitherto been 
thrown away, as we deem, in marring the work of God, and ma- 
king woof out of warp, and the reverse; or, in scripture phrase, 
‘putting old wine into new bottles ;? or, in the phrase of the bard, 
*nicknaming God's creatures: 

We, for our part, are both ¢ urious and anxious, to see Dr. Cald- 
well’s forthcoming work upon pirenology. The pi amphlet before 
us is certainly written with great power, and evinces every kind 
of talent, from the most caustic wit, to the closest met taphysical ar- 
gument. Bating some phrases and sentences, that we would have 
preferred to have seen othe rwise, aid some flippancy and bitter 
ness, which, we think, savors too much of the spirit of the review, 
Ww hich he condemns, we consider this pamphlet a treastise, of whick 
any writer might be proud. Every reader in the western country 
knows, that the professor has been reviewed with the utmost as- 
perity, and with the most pointed denunciation. He has profited 
from this asperity. He has gained, what few have had the wisdom 
to acquire, profit from his enemies, and has risen, like the son of 
the earth, stronger from his supposed overthrow. Most minds 
would have sunk desponding under this harshness of unjust criti- 
cism. He, on the contrary, like the nut tree in the fable, bears 
more and better fruit, for being stoned. 





The National Reader; a selection of Exercises in Reading and Speak- 
ing, designed to fill the same place in the Schools of the United States, 
that.is held in those of Great Britain by the compilations of Murray, 
Scott, Enfield, Mylius, Thompson, Ewing, and others. By Joun 
Pisurort; Compiler of the American First Class Book.  Hil- 
liard, Gray, Little & Wilkins, and Richardson & Lord: Bos- 
ton, 1827.—pp. 276. 12mo. 


The only species of authorship, that has ever been permanently 
profitable in our country, has been the making and compiling 
school books. Let none think humbly of these useful, enduring, 
and, when properly executed, if we may so speak, holy labors. 
In our primary schools are generated the elements of literature, 
public and-private character, republican hopes, and harbingers of 
future fame and glory. Here, too, are strengthened the stamina 
of our moral character, as a nation. He, who labors to elevate 
and enlighten them, performs a function, analogous to that of the 
‘beneficent prophet, purifyirg the public fountains, by putting salt 
in them. Whosoever brings any ayxiliary effort to their advance- 
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ment, exerts an influence, in controlling the foundation movements. 
diffusible, like that of the sun and = air, and does good,in some 
humble sense, on the broad scale of Providence. He, who has 
been faithful in the functions of scho: id master, visiter, inspector, 
compiler of school books, or in any other department of duty aux- 
iliary to the improvement and progress of schools, if utility be the 
proper measure of fame, ougit to have a conspicuous plac € as- 
signed to him in the estimation of the community. But, although 
our feelings incline us to enlarg: upon the incale ulable bearing and 
importance of this subject, it is a theme too well comprehended at 
this time, to require enlargement. Every thinking person admits, 
that good and right school learning is the very vitality of the re- 
public, and that the perpetuity of our free institutions must wholly 
depend upon the manner, in which the millions of our children are 
trained in common schools. 

It is a gross mistake, therefore, and an unaccountable prejudice, 
which has hitherto consigned the authorship of making and com- 
piling school books to young tyros from the academies, young peda- 
gogues, and the mere day laborers in the mechanical walks of Jite- 
rature.. Thus far, the greater number of our school books have 
been the productions of such men. It has been deemed, that 
nothing but plodding industry was necessary in the employment; 
and that to make a selection of lessons for reading and speakii g 
was the easiest of all tasks. Never was opinion wider from the 
fact. ‘To execute this work wisely and faithfully, is really a work 
of no small difficulty. Of this any one may easily satisfy himself, 
by making the experiment. On any given ‘subject a thousand se- 
lections srond upon the « compile r, as rival candidates for the place; 
and if he find it an easy task, to settle the conilicting claims, and 
to measure the pre tensions of one over the other, his ‘mind has no 
relation to ours. Even when he has selected, if varying feelings 
and other views do not incline him, eigenen to doubt the 
judgment he has pronounced in the case, his decisions are settled 
upon surer and more unquestionable principics in literature, than 
ve know. 

Many .of the motives, that excited Mr. fin 09 to the task 
before us, are assigned in the very sensible preface to this book. 
He had been, ex officio, of the board of annual inspectors of the 
Boston schools for many years. He had observed the reading 
books in use to be either English selections, little adapted to the 
longitude of our country, the genius of our government, or thie 
spirit of the people; or American selections, which his delicacy 
and caution forbade him to describe, as being ‘moulded: in an entire 
preference for the gone by style and taste of the past age, and 
in the corrupt and sonorous manner of the ancient fourth of July 
orations; and withal badly priated, abounding in errors of ortho- 
graphy, ‘punctuation and the press; and, moreover, of different 
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editions, not uniformly paged. Both of these difficulties have been 
deeply tclt by every intelligent instructor from Maine to the Sabine. 

Every thing in our country, too, had changed. A revolution 
in our taste and style, and in our literature ge nerally, which in its 
incipient stages was confined for many years to particular sections 
and select circles, had now begun to diffuse its lustration over all 
the literature of our country. Under these circumstances, there 
could be no good reason, why the children of a republic, at once 
enlightened, ‘and beginning to fecl what was due to herself, should 
be taught to read only from British productions; why their first 
siamina of thought should be formed from foreign rudiments.— 
Wino ever forge ts the vener: ation, which, as a child, he felt for the 
names of the authors of those first compositions, that filled at once 
his ear, his mind, his imagination, and his heart? Why should these 
first and absorbing associations be connected only with foreign 
authors? Why should the humiliating and slavish impression be 
so early established, that no authors in our own country had writ- 
ten any thing, worth reading, and remembering, as models? 

Mr. Pierpont saw, and felt, that we now had a literature of 
our own, of which no age or country need be ashamed; and a 
very considerable portion of his selections are made fren it. If 
there is any thing to regret in this book, it is, that these extracts 
had not borne a still greater proportion to the whol matter. 

Such considerations, as he tells us in the preface, and as we 
infer from the book, put him to the task in question. His assump- 
tion of it, under such circumstances, says much for his public spirit. 
Every one can see, that whatever be the intrinsic utility and im- 
portance of such a work, no man, whose aspirations were bounded 
merely by the desire of literary fame, would ever have assumed it. 
We should suppose, the impulse must have been purified from all 
motive, but a desire to be useful. In literature, as in all other 
walks, it ought to be felt, that it is th e man, his ability, views and 
spirit, which determine the honor of his eee 

Very few of our readers will need to be informed, that Mr. 
Pie rpont is himself an author, occupying no humble, nor obscure 
place in the literature of the country. All the votaries of the 
muses among us are acquainted, intellectually at least, with the 
author of the ‘Airs of Palestine,’ and a great variety of our best fugi- 
tive pieces of poetry. The * Banke r-hill ode,’ commencing, ‘ or is 
not this a holy spot,’ &c., from its intrinsic beauty, aided, it may 
be, by adventitious circumstances, has circulated, as a general 
favorite, over all our great Nye lt strikes us, as a kind of mar- 
vel, to see a sutceniful poet, a man taking a forward place ina 
respectable profession, i in one of our first cities, where that pro- 
fession is held in such high veneration, leaving the most absorbin 
and fascinating of all literary pursuits, to put himself to the com- 
pilation of a school book. it has been a general impression, that 
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when a poet begins to sing, he is thenceforward good for nothing, 
but a song. It is indved, vet ter of astonishment, to observe with 
what pertinacious devotion the lyrist sticks to his vocation, under 
every discouragement. No mercenary motive, no touch of ava- 
rice, unless be be extrer ny sunple,can mix with his motive. He 
must sing, and scrape slvr or bis own amusement, ¢ audire 
suam fistulam, and at his own} oper cost and charges. A few, 
who, like our author, hove had the tortune to procure a name, May 
be sure of being read along with Mrs. Hemans. For the rest, 
though the press groans with their plaintive moans, like the cry of 
expiring infants, issuing from a thousand periodicals, political zeal 
strangles them, like a wicked step-mother; or they are smothered 
under an ocean of tales. Yet, strange as it is, the spell-bound 
wights continue to indite and “— their strains to the winds.— 
Sach is the elastic ardor of th  luspiration, pent up within, that 
egress and eruption it must thes. the poet will sing, whe- 
ther readers will hear, or forbear. They will sing, whether in 
fullness, or in want. ‘They will call the muse from the ¢vasty 
deep,’ whether she will come at their bidding, or not. They will 
hear nightingales, where none ever existed. If, haply, they never 
tasted the juice of the grape, they will still sing of wine and 
Heliconian drinks, or find their inspiration, like Lord Byron, in 
whiskey, or gin. In love, in war, in sorrow, in joy, in politics, i in 
electioneering, in cotton factories, in jails, in boyhood, in second 
dotage, and through the chapte r, even unto death, pocts will sing. 
And, stranger yet, maugre the long faces of booksellers, and the 
duns of printers, paper makers and bookbinders, they will sing. 
Since it is fated, that a given amount of poetry must drop from 
the press, we hope, now that his hands are freed from the compi- 
lation before us, that the author will resume. his lyre with the rest, 
and let us have verses, that will be sure to be read. 

The author has executed his task, as we think, with fidelity 
and success. We deem this selection decidedly superior, in all 
the requisites, called for in such a work, to any one we know. We 
have no doubt, that even in England, had it no national pride, or 
prejudice to encounter, it would supersede Murray’s English Rea- 
der, the only book in our knowledge, which could sustain any com- 
parison with it. It has been said, but we think falsely, that nothing 
of the heart and character of a writer could be gathered from his 
writings. However this may be, the character of a compiler will 
be distinctly inferred from his taste and choice in his selections. 
From this criterion, we have thought highly of this gentleman. 
That reader must be fastidious, and difficult in the extreme, who 
will not find in these extracts, wherewith to regale himself. We 
can easily imagine, how this fine writing will cause the bosoms of 
talented children to swell, and their eyes to glisten. We wish to 
see them relieved from the hackneyed and worn-out matter of for- 
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mer selections. This reading and speaking tired on the tongue 
of the schoolboy, and the ear of the master.. Many of the extracts 
from American authors are of exquisite elegance asd taste, and in 
looking over the chronicle of their names in the index, we see, that 
just those authors of our country are laid under contribution, that 
were most competent to furnish matter. The extracts from Bri- 
tish, and the translations from French authors, are of classical 
beauty, and of the highest order. The aia as has incidentally 
settled a point, which, we presume, he had not at all in view—the 
name, place and precedence of American writers; and in our view, 
he has settled it with justice and impartiality. Nearly a third of 
the matter quoted is from American authors. ‘The work might 
easily be enlarged; but, from the reading we have given it, we 
have not discovered an extract, that we would wish to see rejected. 
We think, we hazard little in saying, that it is a selection of exer- 
cises of a higher order, and more generally adapted to its design, 
than any other in the language. 

That our readers, who are unacquainted with the writings of 
the author, may judge of his taste and qualifications for his task, 
we extract two pieces from the book, of which the compiler is the 
author. 


*THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—OriGtnat. 
‘ Written, 182 


* The pilgrim fathers—-where are they? 
The waves that brought them o’er 

Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 
As they break along the shore: 

Still roll in the bay, as they rolled that day, 
When the May-Flower moored below, 

When the sea around was black with storms, 
And white the shore with snow. 


‘The mists, that wrapped the pilgrim’s sleep, 
Still brood upon the tide ; 

And his rocks yet keep their watch by the deep, 
To stay its waves of pride. 

But the snow-white sail that he gave to the gale, 
When the heavens Jooked dark, is gone ;— 

As an angel’s wing, through an opening cloud, 
Is seen, and then withdrawn. 


‘The pilgrim exile—sainted name !— 
The hill, whose icy brow 

Rejoiced, when he came, in the morning’s flame, 
In the morning’s flame burns now. 

And the moon’s cold light, as it lay that night 
On the hill-side and the sea, 
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Still lies where he laid his houseless head ;— 
But the ;ilg:im—where is he? 


¢ The pilgrim fathers are at rest: 
When Summer ’s thror.ed on high, 

And the world’s warm breast is iu verdure dressed, 
Go, stand on the hill where they iie. 

The earlie:t ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spot is cust; 

And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 
Looks kindly on that spot last. 


The pilgrim spirit has not fled: 
It walks in noon’s broad light; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 
With the holy stars, by night 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 
And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay, where the May-Flower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more.’ 


* * * * * * 


BUNKER-HILL ODE.—OrigiNat. 
*O, is not this a holy spot! 
*Tis the high place of Freedom’s birth! 
God of our fathers! is it not 
The holiest spot of all the earth? 


* Quenched is thy flame on Horeb’s side; 
The robber roams o’er Sinai now; 
And those old men, thy seers, abide 
No more on Zion’s mournful brow. 


‘ But on this hill thou, Lord, has dwelt, 
Since round its heac the war-cloud curled, 
And wrapped our fathers, where they knelt 
In prayer and battle for a world. 


‘ Here sleeps their dust: *tis holy ground: 
And we, the children of the brave, 

From the four winds are gathered round, 
To lay our offering on their grave. 


* Free as the winds around us blow, 
Free as the waves below us spread, 

We rear a pile, that long shall throw 
Its shadow on their sacred bed. 


* But on their deeds no shade shall fall, 

While o’er their couch thy sun shal] flame: 
Thine ear was bowed to hear their call, 

And thy right hand shal) guard their fame? 
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We have nothing to add, except to express the hope, that the 
taste and judgmen t of instructors, and all, who have any bearing 
upon education, in our primary schools, may incline them to ac- 
quaint themselves with the merits of this book. We deem, that 
tiiis would be all, that would be necessary, in order to its general 
introduction into the schools of the West. 





The Testimony of Three who bear witness in earth, on the Fact and 
Mole of Purification; a Sermon, delivered in Levins C nes, Au 
gust, 19, 1827. By J. L. Witsoy, D. D. Morgan, Fisher & 
L’Hommedieu: Cincinnati, 1627.—pp. 14. 8vo. 


This is a discourse touching the evidences of christian baptism. 
That subject, to which great importance is attached by opinion, be- 
comes in consequence a “matter of i importance. It is not only right, 
but it is the duty of a christian minister occasionally to discuss this 
question iy Which has so long been a matter of controversy in the 
church, But, u: ahappily, such discussions are generally pursued 
in any spirit, rather than that of the gospel. We are naturally so 
purblind, and lean so strongly to our own judgment, opi ion , pride 

aid interest, that many a minister of the altar has thought, that the 
earnestness of his controversy from the press, or harrangue from 
the pulpit, was zeal for God, when in fact, it was no more, than the 
‘strange fire’ of hisown temper, pride and vain glory. Such being, 
as we conceive, the general temper of religious controversy, we 
-have determined to admit nothing of a controversial character, up- 
on this, or any subject, but of literary import, into our joarnal.— 
This circumstance will account for the curtailment of this notice, 
otherwise due in greater length to the respectable character, stand- 
ing, talents and piety of the author. Being thus interdicted from 
any expression of our opinion, touching the merits of the question 
at issue, we may say, without trenching upon that ground, that the 
sermon is written with great simplicity and.clearness, which with 
us are traits deserving of no small praise. 

It evidences uncommon industry and research, in the examina- 
tion of the passages in the divine writings, which elucidate the sub- 
ject of baptism. We have read no sermon, which embodies so 
much exposition in so small acompass. This is, as it should be. 
The principle should be traced up to the fountain source, and ex- 
amined in the original scriptures. On the testimony of the Divine 
writings, and not on tradition, or the practice of the first ages 
-ought to be established the mode of baptism. We are happy, also, 
to add, that this sermon, though apparently not delivered with any 
expectation of publication, is mild and catholic. The undoubting 
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conviction, and the unhesitating decision of the author seem to be 
unmixed with any leaven of bitterness. Asa fair specimen of the 
discourse, we give the following paragraph: 


‘Prophecy is history out of the usual order of time. It is no more difficult 
for the Spirit of Truth to guide the pen of the prophet in prediction, than 
the pen of the apostle in narrative. Taking this view of prophecy, let us look 
at a few facts. “So shall he sprinkLe many nations.” Isa. lii. 15.—* Then 
will l sprinkie clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your 
filthiness and from all your idols will | cleanse you. A new heart also, will I 
give you, and a new spirit will | put within you.’ Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26.—* And 
it shall come to pass, I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophecy: also upon the servants and upon the hand- 
maids, in those days, will | pour ovr my Spirit.”” Joel ii. 28,29. Then shall 
we know, if we follow on to know the Lord—* His going forth is prepared as 
the morning, and he shall come unto us as the rain, as the latter and former 
rain unto the earth.’? Hosea vi. 5. The most careless hearer can not but no- 
tice the modes of expression used by the inspired writers in these promises and 
predictions; yet their beauty and importance afford them a claim to repetition. 
Pour out my Spirit unto you—ponr the spirit of grace upon the house of Dav.d 
come unto us as the rain—sPRINKLE many nations—sPRINKLE clean water 
upon you and cleanse you from all youridols. Nothing can be more beautiful, 
nothing more impressive than these representations of the descent of the Spirit 
of Truth and Holiness. The devouring fire, the horrible tempest, the deep and 
desolating flood, or the awful throes of a convulsed world, may drive or sink 
men to madness and desperation; but it is * the still small voice,” that cheers 
and saves. 1 Kings xix. 9—18. What is so noiseless, gentle, benign, and pow- 
erful, as the refreshing showers and distilling dews of heaven? And these are 
selected by lufinite Wisdom, as en.blems of that Spirit of Holiness, who bears 
his testimony on earth in unison with the water and the blood, on the interest- 


ing subject of purification from idols and defilements of every description.’ 





A Sermon preached November 16, 1826, at the Dedication of the House 
of Public Worship of the First Congregational Society in Salem. 
By Cuartes W. Upnam, Associate Pastor, W. Palfray, Jr.: 
Salem, 1826.—pp. 62. 8vo. 


Many considerations incline us to give this sermon a passing 
notice. Our readers can imagine, what a train of associations, it 
called up in our mind. Here were spent the days of our boyhood. 
In the church, which that, which occasioned this sermon, has super- 
seded, we endured the palpitations, with which a young man first 
learns to stand forth before a congregation, as a preacher of the 
gospel. For twenty years we were in habits of intimate acquaint- 
ance with the venerable senior pastor, who has been, we believe, 
more than half a century a minister of the altar in that place; whe 
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bears a name dear to science and philosophy, and, like that of 
many other distinguished men among us, more known in Europe, 
than in our own country. Two of the beautiful occasional hymns 
were furnished by one, who has been to us But we dare not in 
this place give scope to all the feelings, awakened by this discourse. 
Those, who have hearts, can conceive; and to those, who would 
not, or can not feel, we should speak in vain. ‘Though with that 
spot are associated the fondest remembrances of the morning and 
prime of our life, private considerations, or personal feelings would 
not alone have warranted the notice of a sermon, howsoever de- 
serving in itself, which was delivered so far from the range of our 
present walks. But the notice is merited froma higher considera- 
tion. Here was consecrated the first protes stant church on the western con- 
tinent. Here, on the barren shores of the ocean, and on the verge 
of a wilderness, reaching to the western sea, was formed the primi- 
tive nucleus of those precise, severe, just, laborious, and high 
minded men, who laid the foundations of piety, learning, freedom, 
physical and intellectual, comfort and independence, which are dif 
fusing so rapidly over the western world. Words danld only en- 
cumber the train of thought, excited by these considerations. The 
small and patriarchial band of pilgrims, so stern, and single hearted, 
while on earth, in the enlargement of the upper world, bend from 
their spheres, and converse with our thoughts, as océ¢asions, like 
this, carry us back in remembrance to the days of their pilgrimage. 
Here, in sickness and want and danger, in sterile and unexplored 
forests, they planted the seminal principle of our present freedom 
and glory. 

Fourteen ministers in succession have ministered at the altar 
over the hallowed spot, where this church now stands, and twelve 
of them have gone to their reward. No spot in our continent, 
Plymouth itself not excepted, has more venerable, and consecrated 
associations connected with it, and few occasions can be imagined 
more interesting, than those, which gave birth to this discourse.— 
The senior pastor, as we remarked, though feeble, and worn with 
the labors of half a century, still survived, and occasionally officia- 
ted. ‘Thirty lineal descendants of Higginson and Endicott, the fa- 
thers of New England, were there. Dr. Holyoke, the scholar, the 
beloved physician, the philosopher, and the christian, sti!l fresh and 
active, now in his hundredth year, was there. Mr. Pickering, 
whose name has been so long identified with the great political 
transactions of the nation, in an old age of almost unexampled 
freshness and vigor, though turned of eighty years, was there. The 
silver plate was deposited under the foundation stone by Mr. Lan- 
der, the eldest member of the society, in his eighty- third year.— 

Such were the circumstances, and such the men, that attended the 
consecration of the fourth church on the same spot, which may em- 
phatically be called the nursing mother of New England. 
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The sermon by Mr. Upham, the janior pastor, turns upon the 
meg points: 


The temple is dedicated to the worship of God. 

2 To the advancement Of those objects, for which the christian 
religion was revealed to men. 

3. To the memory and the principles of their American ances- 
tors, or, as he contends, the principles of the reformers. These 
principles, as they differed from the catholics, were 1—that the 
scriptures were a suflicient rule of faith and duty in themselves.— 

—That ali men have a right téread, and understand these scrip- 
tures for themselves. 

4. Tothe advancement of the reformation. Beyond this head, 
he gives incidental notices of the character, learning and spirit of 
the pastoral labors of the pious and excellent men, who had prece- 
ded him in this ministry. Reading this sermon strengthened our 
previous convictions of the learning, talents, and amiable temper of 
the youthful pastor. We should naturally expect a splendid effort 
from the occasion, and a richness and almost redundance of epi- 
thet and imagery from the juvenile exuberance of his mind. The 
sermon, taken? asa whole, unites,as we deem, in rather an uncom- 
mon degree, learning, piety, independence, and catholicism. We 
quote three passages; 1, in which the inducements to build the 

new church are beautifully assigned. 


‘ We wished to exchange the venerable but decaying temple, in which many 
generations, who have long slept in their graves, had successively assembled in 
worship, for one of more durable materials, and which, rising from its ruins, 
would still retain all those local associations which had rendered venerable 
that time-hallowed house. We were anxious to enjoy the satisfaction of think- 
ing, that while gathered to the sanctuary, we were occupying places, from 
which we should not be driven out duri:g life, and where our children and 
successors might long continue to assemble, to offer to the everlasting Father 
the acceptable sacrifices of united aud devout hearts. Our prayers have been 
answered—our hopes have been fulfilled—our work is accomplished. We are 
now ready to take our places in this house of prayer, and we can all rejoice in 
the confident assurance, that here, we, and our posterity, for very many gene- 
rations, can be conveniently and satisfactorily accommodated, as members of 
a religious community, and as Christian worshippers.’ 


2. Touches finely on the religious association between the 
past and the future. 


‘ Standing, as we are, at the very commencement of a new epoch in the bis- 
tory of this church, our view is naturally directed forward, to the succession of 
worshippers, whe are moving on from the distant shores of futurity. We can 
see them, as they wind their way, in dim procession, and enter, generation after 
generation, upon this pathway, over which, from the beginning, good Christians 
have pressed onward, and upward, towards Heaven.’ 
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3. Part of the concluding paragraph. 


‘ May pious and adoring spirits float upward, on the swelling notes of our 
consecrated music, until, rapt in faith, they catch the sound of that harmonious 
praise, which angel hands draw forth from heavenly harps. And when the 
solid foundations of this house, which we have builded, are crumbled into dust, 
and have sunk into ruin, with the vast globe upon which they rest, may an innu- 
merable company of glorified saints be found assembled in the bright courts of 
a temple eternal in the heavens, and pouring forth, in the immediate presence 
of the Most High, those enraptured strains of thanksgiving and adoration, 
which their hearts first conceived, and their voices learned to utter here.’ 


Besides the two simple and beautiful hymns, to which we have 
alluded, by Dr. Flint, there is, appended to the sermon, a body 
of documents of uncommon interest. We can not deny ourselves 
and our readers the pleasure of an extract, containing the eloquent 
and touching remarks of Mr. Upham, immediately afier laying the 
corner stone. 


‘ When, after the succession, as we trust and pray, of many generations, our 
distant descendants, in removing this temple, time-worn and dilapidated as it 
then will be, shall find this memorial of our interest in them, their minds and 
hearts will instantly come back to us, through the long interval, perhaps of 
centuries; they will bless our memory, for having raised the altar, around which 
their fathers had gathered, and spread out the roof, beneath which they had been 
sheltered in worship; and when they reflect, that four edifices of wood, and one 
of more durable materials, have risen successively, and successively sunk into 
ruin, on the same spot, but that the gospel has been constantly preached there, 
they will fully recognize the subjime truth, contained in that prophetic declara- 
tion of our Saviour, which we have inscribed here: ** Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not pass away.”’’ 


We wish, also, as what we consider a model for inscriptions, to 


give that inscribed on the plate, laid under the corner stoue of this 
church. 


‘To the Gop and Fatuer of our Lory Jesus Curist, 
Our God and the God of our Fathers, 
The Descendants of Higginson, Endicott, and the other New-ENGLAND 
Pin GRIMS, 
Who here gathered the First American Congregational Church, August 6, 

D. 1629, 

Have laid this Corner Stone of the Fourth Edifice erected on this spot, for 

Christian Worship, 
April 27, a. p. 1826, under the ministry of Rev. John Prince, LL. D. and 
Rev. Charles W. Upham, Associate Pastors. 


“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall not pass away.”’’ 


If Longinus had been acquainted with the New Testament, 
‘instead of selecting the famous passage from Moses, as the highest 
example of natural sublime, he would have found in these simple 
and impressive words of this text,‘a still higher reach of the still 
nobler moral sublime, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—— 


We are at a loss how to apologise to‘ ZerusppasBe’ for the 
omission of his verses. We have a sincere respect for him, and 
his talents, and the deep spirit of piety in these verses. There 
are some beautiful lines in them. But still they are not in keeping 
with the general tone of this work. 

The spirited essay of * Ortanpo’ will appear in our next. 

We are not yet prepared to give such a notice, as is due to 
Scott’s ‘Napoleon.’ ‘That we may ‘nothing extenuate, or set 
down aught in malice, we have wished to deliberate, until the 
next number. 

We are almost daily receiving documents for a historical sketch 
of the rise and progress of the settlement of our state. We ear- 
nestly and respectfully solicit further contributions of this sort. 


At the close of six months from the commencement of this 
journal, the editor tenders his gratitude and his thanks to its pa- 
trons. It has prospered thus far, beyond his most sanguine expec- 
tations. The edition of a thousand is nearly exhausted. If un- 
wearied industry, if more than redeeming his pledge in the me- 
chanical execution of the work, if unusual cheapness in these cheap 
times, furnish any ground for saying so, he may assert, that it de- 
serves the patronage, which it has received. As far as he can 
learn, the general voice of the community has awarded it. He is 
now compelled to remind his friends, that no one maketh a warfare 
at his own charges. {n making the semi-annual payment, which is 
now due, he offers this favorable alternative to subscribers. Every 
one, who remits three dollars, post paid, will find on his next number 
a receipt for a year. Every one, who remits two dollars, will in 
like manner, have a sem :i-annual receipt. Every one, who, af- 
ter receiving this No. remits neither, will be considered, as our 
friend, Paul Brown, says, a lukewarm patron of western literature, 
and in the language of honest Jack, as not ¢ backing his friends ;’ 
and he will be noted accordingly. As the burden of postage at 
present bears hard, and, as we think, unequally and unjustly upon 
journals of this sort, we hope. our friend, the postmaster of the 
town or village, will enclose to us the dues in his vicinity. 
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We do not wish to be understood to assent to all the remarks, 
contained in the following spirited essay. We have never been 
partial to the use of the rod, as an engine of school discipline, our- 
selves. Nevertheless, we are not sure, that the time has arrived, 
when its use ought to be entirely discontinued. We suspect, that 
in almost every school, there are some subjects, upon whom no oth- 
er application would be efficient. We would not desire to see the 
rod used, as quacks prescribe calomel in the regions of the west, by 
the ounce. It ought, we think, to be limited to a restricted and 
discriminating use, and only in cases, where experience has deter- 
mined, that every other expedient would be thrown away.—[Eb.] 


THE ACADEMY. 


In the outskirts of a populous town in Pennsylvania, stands an 
edifice of plain exterior, but of very respectable dimensions, which 
has been dignified, time out of mind, with the appellation of “The 
Academy.” ‘This expressive title seems to indicate so clearly the 
character of the institution, to which it is applied, as to render any 
fartffer explanation superfluous; but,in point of fact, it has been so 
hacknied, and so vaguely used, that it often comes upon us in such 
a questionable shape, as to require a definition. Ours then was 
not an Academy of philosophers, or of fine arts,—it was not devo- 
ted to the manufacture of dictionaries, nor the exhibition of pictures; 
—it had no groves dedicated to Apollo, nor porches, which re-echo- 
ed the melodious periods of the orator. If a deity indeed presided 
over its mysteries, it was the nimble footed, and light fingered 
Mercury, the arch patron of rogues, and high priest of mischief— 
To come at once to the point, it was here, that the neighbouring 
youth acquired bad latin and worse manners; here they brandished 
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their slate-pencils and shinny sticks, and exhibited their bloody 
noses and blotted exercises. Here were eer those athletic 
sports, and elegant devices, which invigorate the body, and amuse 
the mind. Wrestling, fighting and stealing—gambling, swearing 
and lying, furnished innocent enjoyment to those hours, which could 
be spared from severer studies, and exercised the tender faculties 
of youth in those genteel accomplishments, which are found so ne- 
cessary in all the higher walks of life. 

Three pedagogues of great erudition and strict morality, to adopt 
their own account of themselves, wielded the destinies of this valu- 
able institution. ‘To one of them was committed the important 
charge of flogging the lisping infant through the spelling-book ; the 
second scourged into larger lads a competent knowledge of arith- 
metic, English grammar and geography, and the third enabled the 
happy pupil to relish the beauties of Horace and Homer, at the ex- 
pense of the few fragments of skin, which might have been inad- 
vertently left on his back by the other two. Aware of the differ- 
ence of opinion, which has prevailed among the learned, as to the 
precise locality of the human soul, these zealous and humane gentle- 
men, left no part of the soil, committed to their care, t unexplored ; 
but planted syntax and prosody in every arable spot; that is, in 
every spot, to which the lash could be conveniently applied. They 
considered ignorance, as a cutaneous disorder, and judiciously 
removed the offending part. Never was guack medicine of such 
universal application, ; as the siailaeseds whip; if it cured dulness, 
it could also cure its opposite, and the boy, who had more wit than 
the master, was sure to be scourged as much, as he who had Jess.— 
The pugnacious lad was whipped for fighting, and the timid boy 
for cowardice. Some boys were flogged for tale-bearing; and 
some for concealing the felonies of their comrades. Some were 
scourged for not learning so fast as the master’s favorites, and others 
beaten for learning faster. In short the lash was never idle; and 
the reasons for drinking, as detailed in a well known epigram, are 
not more numerous and satisfactory, than were the causes of fla- 
gellation, in this useful seminary. Nothing could exceed the im- 
partiality, with which this remedy was applied, as it was distributed 
to all, good, bad, and indifferent, in equal shares, except, indeed, a 
lad happene -d to join uncommon genius with sw cetness of temper, 
a combination, which excited all the ire of the pedagogue, and en- 
titled the possessor to a triple share of the rod, while a consummate 
dunce, if he was so fortunate, as to be ill-conditioned into the bar- 
gain, was certain to escape scot-free. 

In addition to these separate labours, the erudite triumvirate, 
exerted their joint and several abilities with untiring diligence, in 
instilling into the minds of their pupils a proper sentiment of rever- 
ence towards their aforesaid superiors—for of any other superiors, 
civil or political, divine or human, it was not lawful to speak, or 
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think within these hallowed walls. The momentous distance be- 
tween the teacher and teachee, the sacred authority and awfully 
terrific power of the one, and the abject and entire nothingness of 
the other, were inculcated, as the master problems, upon which 
hung all the nw and the morality of juvenile duty; a proper un- 
ders landing of these truths was enforced, as the highest object of a 
liberal educ ation, and the practice, indicated by them, was sure to 
achieve the choicest scholastic honours. Whether the student was 
here benefitted, or the parent gratified, were matters of secondary con- 
sideration. To support the subordination, which was considered 
of such vast importauce, it was necessary, as a preliminary step, that 
every spark of independence should be extinguished from the minds 
of those, who were to be the subjects of it; for, as the masters were 
entitled to all the ger ype which the scholars could severally 
command, every jot of se/f-respect, which any unlucky wight 
might entertain, was considered, as a felonious subtraction from the 
sum total, which he was bound to render to his superiors. The 
dis cipline of the lash was admirably suited to effect this object, as 
its direct tendency was to deaden the sense of shame and the spirit 
of emulation, to e xtinguish every sentiment of virtue and honour, 
and to destroy the generous at dit wenuous feelings of the youthful 
breast. If these means proved insuflici ient, in any instance to 
break the spirit, and degrade the character of the boy, there was 
another method, whichnever failed to produce that desirable end— 
he was made a spy, and received from his tutor the reward of base- 
ness; from his companions the execrations of treason. If he refused 
the odious office, he was flogged by the master; if he was terrified 
into the perpetration of its meanness, he was beaten by his fellows 

so that in any event, corporeal punishment awaited the unh appy 
child, whose fe clings became as callous, as those of his oppressors. 

Such was the institution, at which ] was destined to be placed, 
at an early age, by the fond solicitude of the worthy pair to whom 
lowe my existence. Little did they dream of the consequences of 
that well intended measure! Little thought they, virtuous souls! 
of the scenes of unlawful passion, vice, and despotism, into which I 
was about to be initiated! nor of the great pOveen ED, that was to 
be effected in my feelings, habits, and propensities! 

As I had always been treated with great care and indulgence 
at home, I had imbibed the ve ry natural opinion, that every mea- 
sure, to which I was madea pi arty, was adopted for my spe ‘cial ben- 
efit. Iwas often told, that virtue would gain me the love, and 
learning the admiration of my fellow creatures, and that an assidu- 
ous cultivation of my mental facultics could alone conduct me to 
happiness and honour. There was something very reason: ible, and 
very agreeable in these suggestions; and, although I could not ima- 
gine what particular enjoyment could possibly be contingent upon 
my proficiency in pronouncing “chrononhotontologos,” nor for what 
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eminent station I should become qualified, by spouting ‘my name is 
Norval, yet the inducement was suflicie ntly strong, lo carry me 
cheerfully through those labours, of which the achievement would 
otherwise have seemed impossible. As Il never could discern any 
selfish end, tobe gained by my parents through the medium of my 
accomplishments, | could not but hear with reverence the admoni- 
tions, which seemed at once so wholesome, and so disinterested.— 
Phe consequence was, that although I possessed a full share of in- 
dolence, all the good and bad passions and properties of my nature, 
were arrayed in hostility against this sluegish propensity, and my 
proficiency in learning was proportionate to my desire to please 
those, wo were so much interested in my progress. 

From some cause or-other, | was not sent to any school, unti) 
my iwelfih year; but having an ardent thirst for knowledge, and 
ample means for the gratification of this appetite, the love of reading 
became in early infancy a powerful passion; and although I acquir- 
ed but little of the technical learning, usually taught in schools, 
every day added to my attainments in liter: ‘ture. Books were my 
favorite, and almost my only companions, and these were never 
willingly forsaken, except when opportunities occurred of listening 
to the conversation of my seniors. Hidden in a corner, I have sat 
for hours absorbed in the perusal of a favorite author; but often, 
while appare ntly thus abstracted, | have been a silent and curious 
auditor of dialogues, which were intended for other ears. On these 
occasions my worthy parents usually filled the principal parts in the 
dramatis persone, ai id | became possessed of all their secret counsels, 
except such as they deemed it prudent to conceal from each other 
and no allusion to myself ever escaped my attention. I was always 
spoken of in terms so gratifying to my vanity, as to create a desire 
to hear more of my own merits. By my mother, I was pronounced 
to be a great beauty; by my father, a wonderful genius; and both, 
however they might difler upon other subjects, agreed, that I should 
certainly cut a figure inthe world. What particular sphere was 
to be illumined by my meteor course, was not so easily determined. 
Law, physic, divinity, politics and war, were successively deter- 
dined to be conge ‘nial with the bias of my mind, and I was alter- 
nately a general, an ambassador, a judge, a doctor, and a preacher, 
in expectancy. At all events, it was admitted, that I possessed 
remarkable qui alifications for public life, and that talents, like mine, 
ough t not to be buried in the obscurity of a privaie station, Such 
opinions, from such good and sensible people, as my father and mo- 
ther, sunk deep into my mind; and the impressions, made by them, 
were strengthened by the commendations, bestowed by visitors upon 
my part sand beauty of person. My fuiure honours began to bud 
{o my excited imagination; and already I planned the benefactiqus, 
I should do for all my clever friends and relations. 
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When, therefore, | was informed, that a course of academical 
discipline was necessary, to prepare me for the active business of 
life, | cheerfully ace eded; and accompanied my father with alacri- 
ty to the ‘noisy mansion,’ a description of which I have placed at 
the head of this narration, as it stands first in the record of my early 
recollections. 1 can not describe the mingled sensations of pride, 
delight, and awe, with which [ approached, for the first time, an 
edilice dedicated to science. [very tree, by which it was shaded, 
seemed hallowed by the neigh! ourhood of a te mple, sacred to a clas- 
sic purpose. The very walls appe ared venerable, and the cobwebs, 
that ornamented the ceiling with a profusion of slovenly festeons, 

cave an air of learned ne lige ‘nce to the dark passage, by which we 
entered. The future ambassador swelled within me, as | prepared 
for my first interview with the ministers of Apollo. 1 anticipated 
the benign countenances and grave deportment of those, whose 
lives were devoted to the benevolence of instructing their fellow 
creatures; nor were the embryo generals, senators, and priests tor- 
gotten, iuto whose society I was about to be introduced. 

On our entrance into one of the schools, we were received by a 
small, dapper man, whose he avy brow, and severe expression of 
countenance, inspire .d me with instant dislike. His was not the 
mere frown of the student—not the mark, stamped by intense 
thought on the brow—but the sour, jealous, and revei geful glauce 
of one, who feels his dignity in danger, whose self- importance is 
alarmed by every movement of those around bim, and whose watch- 
ful malevolence is continually seeking opportunities of wreaking 
vengeance upon those, whom he gratuitous sly fancies to be the 
authors of that unhappiness, which is in fact caused by his own bad 
passions. 

He wore 2 suit, of which the several component parts had once 
been gay and fashionable, but which was so soiled, and worn, and 
withal so ill-sorted, that it seemed to be the cast-off finery of several 
owners. ‘These same garments, which were confederated in the 
design of covering, and adorning the outward man, had, in truth, 
as many colours, characters, and qualities, as a coufederacy of 
states. His whole appearance was pedantic and foppish in the « 
treme. Children are intuitively physiognomists; they may not aan 
nice estimates of character, but they readily distinguis h the agree- 
able from the repulsive; and thus, although at that time I was una- 
ble to form any distinct opinion of the peculiarities of the pedagogue, 
I recoiled with disgust from acharacter so different from that, which 
my fancy had created, 

Turoing my eyes towards the juvenile groupe, assembled around 
me, | discovered. sly looks and roguish signals displayed in every 
direction; and, while their preceptor con versed with my father, the 
pupils made faces at me, or practised mischievous tricks upon each 
other. But the moment his attention was direcied to the school, 
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all was still. Unused, as I had been, to any kind of coercion, and 
accustomed to be allured to study by persuasive reasoning, | was 
greatly surprised, and shocked by these premonitions of the disci ip- 
line of a public school, and it was with some difficulty, that I was 
prevailed upon to return the next morning, to commence my aca- 
demic course. 

[had been but a few days at school, when presen iting one mor- 
ning to the pedagogue an exercise, in which a word was interlined, 
Iwas astounded by hearing him vociferate, ‘How do you dare, Sie, 
to hand me such a paper! YT wassilent withastonishment. ¢W hy 
don’t you speak, Sirrah! are you dumb? *No, Sir, 1] am not dumb.’ 
‘Don’t repeat my words, you ras scal!—don't be insolent, or Vil flog 
you within an inch of your life! ‘1 am not insolent’ said I, *nor 
will I sufler myself to be flogged.” *Whiat’s that you say, you vil- 
lain’—you scoundrel, do you dispute my auth ority ’ Til teaeh you, 
who Iam! and. rushing towards me with his scourge uplitie d, his 
eyes glaring, and his visage bloated with fury, he secmed ready to 
immolate me, when | re plied ‘stop, Sir! remember, that | have ne- 
ver yet been struck even by my parents; and never will { submit to 
a blow from any hand but the irs. Itisan insult, which I will not 
bear, and never will forgive! The tyrant recoiled. . The firm re- 
monstrance appalled his coward spirit—I escaped the rod; but 
became the object of his lasting hatred, 

Here terminated all my golden dreams of literary eminence! My 
tutor was become an object of terror and repugnance, in whose pre- 
sence I stood trembling, and watching as one, who ventures into the 
society of a tamed lion, the fearful moment, when some accident 
might awaken his passions from their repose into the brutal etorm 
of ungovernable fury. He was, of course, the chief link in all my 
school associations, and all, in which he was connected. became ab- 
horent to my feelings. My studies were repulsive, because he 

was their director: ; and my school-hours burth ensome, because he 
was their tyrant. I could not learn grammar from a man, who had 
neither syntax nor prosody, in his own composition, w hose pas- 
sions were discord, and whose demeanour violated every rule of 
decorum, 

The hours, allowed to relaxation were not without their trou- 
bles. Oppression always degrades, and brutalizes its victims; the 
scholar imitated the master; the larger boy tyrannized over the 
smaller; the weaker, acc ustomed to abject “submission, cringed to 
the more powerful. Kindness, amiability, politeness, forbearance, 
justice, had never been inculcated at this school, either by precept, 
ar example, and the opposite vices took root in the vacant soil.— 
From such companions I fled with horror. 

The consequence of all this was, that I imbibed a deep-seated 
disgust against schools and schoolmasters, and school-learning ; and 
against grammars, dictionaries, slates, copy-books, ten-plate-stoves, 
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switches, cobwebs, and all other matters and things belonging, or 
in any wise appertaining to a school house. But au inquisitive 
mind will not be baulked. That thirst of knowledge, which pro- 
perly directed, would have enabled me to master the severe truths 
of useful science, naturally sought its own gratification, when dis- 
appointed by those, who should have supplied it; and as naturally 
resorted to the nearest fountain, and the most alluring stream. In 
the lighter species of literature, | found ample remuneration for the 
more solid stores, which were denied me. Enchanted in a magic 
circle, | a no more of squares and angles. Greek and latin 
became barbarous tongues; for they were not the languages of love 
an! chivalry. I revelled on the sweets of poetry an id romance, 

and, ceasing to covet the honours and e ‘moluments of office, | pant- 
ed only for the poet’s laurel, and the lover’s bliss. 

Reflecting on this subject, | have often felt astonished, that the 
good sense of mankind has not discovered, and expunged the evil, of 
which Ihave complained. ‘That paren ts, from generation to gener- 
ation, should tamely witness the suflerings and the ruin of their 
children, and the destruction of their own bright hopes is tome a 
paradox. If have no doubt, that the cruelty of school masters has 
produced more dunces, than any other cause; and that the lsh is 
the parent of more crimes, than the bottle, or the youthful manage- 
ment of a full purse. It is true, that corporeal punishments have 
in some measure gone into disuse; school boys are not now scourg- 
ed like felons, nor do teachers exult like savages, over the miseries 
of ableeding victim. But allof us, who are young, have seen these 
horrors pe rpetrated 3 in the face of d: ay, and in a christian country, 
and the vile actors have gone unpunished. The disgraceful doc- 
trine is even yet admitted, as law, in our courts, that a master has 
a right, moderctely to correct his pupil. [ would ask, from what au- 
thority does this law emanate? ‘The parent’s authority is recog- 
nized in the scriptures—it is an authority, supposed to be exercised 
in love and mercy-—but there is no law of God, which authorizes a 
parent to deleg: ite his power to another; to give over to a stranger 
the fearful right of scourging his child. 

The cruelty of this mode of punishment is equalled only by its 
inutility and folly. No child was ever made to feel the necessity, 
or the love of learning by the rod of a relentless master; on the 
contrary, thousands have, from this cause, imbibed a lasting distaste 
for knowledge. But ‘the discipline of the school must be supported! 
In other words, the convenience of the master must be preferred to 
the welfare of the child. The spirit of the latter must be crushed, 
his feelings degraded, his principles destroyed, his hopes blasted, 
to support the discipline of the school! 

The more I reflect on this subject, the more firmly am I convinced, 
that nove but a parent, or he who stands in loco parentis, has the 
right to use the rod; and, that it is in his hands a sacred power, for 
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the proper exercise of which he owes to his God, and his country a 
fearful responsibility. To say, that sucha power may be delegated 
to any one, where ¢ caprice, or poverty may induce him to assume 
the office of teacher, is absurd. 

In ao country should there be more caution used on this subject, 
than in ours. The paths to wealth and honour are so many, and 
so free to all, that but few men of real learning will condescend to 
assume the esions. thankless, and unprofitable task of teaching. 
When they do it, they confer an honour anda benefit on society, for 
which they should be liberally paid in money and in vratitude, i in 
esteem aad reverence. But they should not whip our children.— 
No human being should be whipped, but the felon, who is too degra- 
ded to be reformed. No human being ever was publickly whippe dl, 
either by the hangman or the school master, who did not lose in the 
operation, some portion of his pride, delicacy, and self-respect. 


ORLANDO. 


JEMIMA O’KEEFY.—A SENTIMENTAL TALE. 


One person, says the proverb, is born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, and another with a wooden ladle. One person is born to 
empire, and another to saw wood, and make ditches. ‘These truths 
are clearly set forth in the story of Jemima O’Keefy, which I pro- 
ceed to relate, premis ing, that the facts are furnished me by a very 
respectable citizen of this vicinity, who has lived in this country 
from its first settlement, and knows as many of the early incidents 
of its history, as any other man. 

Jemima O’Keet y was the daughter of Irish parents, and at 
fourteen she was not ve ry beautiful, but she had an Irish com- 

lexion, as white as a lily, and a profusion of sandy hair. From her 
childhood, she hada certain good natured pertness of defiance, uni- 
ted with a perseverance and inflexibility of purpose, which, in one 
way or another, with father and mother, with brothers and sisters 
at home, or at school, enabled her to carry her purpose, and to be- 
come mistress of all, whom she chose to command. It is true, in 
her early years, her father and mother occasionally applied the rod 
in her case, as in that of the other children. But if they struck, 
in some way or other, like the great Grecian commander, she made 
them hearken; and in the end they stood corrected, and she carri- 
ed her point. Her parents marvelled, and attempted to solve the 
mystery of this strange influence. Sometimes, they thought it 
flowed from the power of her star; sometimes from that of a sharp 
curved nose, that turned up like a fish hook, which gave her the 
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name in the Dutch place of her birth of Naze Haken, or hook- 
nose. I, for my part, believe, that it was a kind of amiable defiance 
and boldness in her manner—a keen eye to discern her mark, anda 
rsevering purpose, to stick to it to the end. ‘That is to say, in 
Chesterfield’s phrase, she was swaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 

At the ag: e of fifteen, some say at a village hop , but the authori- 
ty, which | prefer to follow, gives it ata corn shooking, or whatiscall- 
ed in New Eagland ¢a husking, she came in contact with Jacob 
Barndollar, a German, or as he was called in the village, a little 
new place near Red Stone,now Brownsville, on the Monongahela, in 
West Pennsylvania, a Dutchman. Jacob was six feet, two inches 
high, with a tough skin, brawny arms, and a very thick and im- 
penetrable pericardium, or heart case, and he rode a monstrous 
Dutch horse, seventeen hands high—c: yr “dl d by way of emphasis the 
‘big horse.” He was allowed to be the ‘best man’ in the village— 
that is, he could flog, in a fair fist fight, any Dutchman, Irisher T, OF 
Velen j inthe place. He hada farm, a ‘ee r house, a stonc barn, a 
whiskey distillery, an apple orchard, and iad been left by his wor- 
thy Dutch father, two hundred and seventy silver dollars, tied up 
ina blue stocking, that had been cut d wa to the leg, and was fas- 
tened strongly at either end with a leath string. Jacob hitherto 
had cared for nobody, and, when he sung a Dutch psalm at meet- 
ing, could be heard distinc tly a full mile. The mothers all con- 
sidered him the best match in the settlement, and full many a girl’s 
heart had softened in view of “si lik » butter on a warm summer’s 
day. But Jacob whistled and sung, and his heart had hitherto been 
as insensible,as the hoof of his big horse. Jacob was no longer 
able to say that after the shooking aforesaid. Jemima and he fell 
upon a red ear at the same time, and the united shouts of the whole 
party proclaimed the tax of a kiss, which was the fair due of the 
young Dutchman. This would have been a delightful acquisition 
to many of the young sparks present. But, however inviting might 
be her lily face and hook nose, most of them would as soon have 
meditated advancing their faces upon the back of a porcupine. 
Jacob, too, partook of the common dread of the vixen, who charged 
him to keep his distance. Butthe pride and manhood of the ‘best 
man’ in the village, goaded on by the gener ul acclamation, was cow 
cerned to have the kiss forthcoming. There was a sad scramble 
among the husks. But for this time physical force carried it over 
the empire of intellect and charms, and Jacob bore off the kiss, coup 
demain. But this ravishment was committed in evil hour for poor 
Jacob Barndollar’s peace. Whether she shared the common views 
of the other girls in the village, or whether she wished to punish 
him for his presumption, or from what mixture of motives she acted, 
Tam not advised. The fact is all, that is material to my story.— 
Jacob, hitherto invincible, was brought within the influence of her 
spell. Sometimes she managed with him, as cats do, when they are 
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wooing; and at other times she soothed him. She was often seen 
to stroke the mane of his big horse, as if unconscious that he saw 
her. She coaxed, fretted, and played vixen with him, until the 
tall Dutchman’s heart hung upon her hook nose, as much at com- 
mand, as a little trout, fairly brought to dry ground by the hook.— 
To be short, Jacob Barndollar, in bodily fear of his life, had screwed 
up his courage to the tremendous point, of asking the fair Irisher, if 
she would marry him? After playing with bis terrors a sufficient 
time, she told him yes, and that she would make a manofa Dutchman 
out of him. So they were married by a German Lutheran minis- 
ter, and the psalm on the occasion was sung with prodigious power; 
and the whole concern of young and old, Irish and Germans were 
as merry as turkies and brauntwein could make them, though, even 
on that evening of bliss, Jacob had sufficient intimations what kind 
of apprenticeship he had to serve. 

For the first moon it would be absurd to suppose, that the hap- 
py husband could deny his spouse any thing. He fumed inwardly 
to a degree, when she introduced tea instead of sour milk, whiskey 
and fat cakes for supper and breakfast—but, as regarded words, he 
kept his thoughts to himself. It was worse, when she insisted upon 
riding the big horse to meeting. On the back of that horse was 
Jacob’s throne—and it went to his heart, to see his wife galloping 
along in mid air, and himself ambling by her side upon a ‘chunk’ of 
a poney, that left a considerable length of his legs, to draggle along 
the bushes and hassocks; or to be painfully crooked up, at right an- 
gles to his knees. But even this he took as he might, in mute re- 
signation, compounded with a touch of internal rebellion. Her 
modes of showing her power, were so diversified and vexatious, 
that Jacob, whose jnward lust of freedom was by no means subdu- 
ed, though so grievously hampered, added to his list of oaths, among 
which the most common was donner und brauntwein, donner und 
schnaps, donner und naze haken, or thunder and hook nose! and it 
was easy to observe, that this last was the most terrible sublime of 
cursing, to which he ever ascended. 

As. we remarked, the spark of freedom, though like a single 
coal smothered under a bushel of ashes, was not, how ever, extinct. 
Three months and a day after his nuptials the smouldering sparks 
kindled to aflame. They were going to preaching amidst a crowd 
of his young companions, of a gay spring morning, in which lambs 
and birds, and the villagers felt the utmost elasticity of life. Jacob 
looked with the eye of eager desire upon the big horse, while the 
fair Irish spouse vaulted into the saddle, like a kidling. The po- 
ney hung by his bridle to a post, for him to mount. But instead of 
doing it, his wife remarked him scratching his head, and advancing 
towards her. What would you, Jacob, asked she? Mein harte, 
said he, I bray you take the little horse, and let me have the big 
one. It looks moré 80 good, for us to ride that way. The spouse 
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saw treason and rebellion in the camp, and that tire fate of empire 
depended upon right management in the case. So she said, ming- 
ling in her eagreanes n, threat, defiance and graciousness, sure Ja- 
cob, you an’t such a fool as to think of that justnow.’ ‘indeed am 
I, just that fool, mein frau, says Jacob. You are a short body, and 


the w: iy you ride, never brings your feet nearthe ground. Donner 
und schnaps ! when I ride the little Irish heifer, | walk and ride all 
in one.” A pretty little domestic dialogue ensued, in which she 


besame too warm to let off the steam in English, and had recourse 
to the greater fluency of her native Irish. Jacob weni through his 
part of the argument as well as he could in Dutch, and run 
over with all his simple curses of donner und teyvil, advancing to 
errivle and compound ones of donner und brauntwein, and 
Min] naze haken. Sometimes one scale preponderated, 
an@someumes the other, and the victory long hung doubtful.— 
Bat the eurve nose finally carried off a complete triumph. It was 
decisive, in relation to the future; for Jacob never dared again, to 
say his soul was his own, during all their nuptial days together; 
which were six or seven years; or until] Jemima was twenty- four 
years old, and the mother of three fine stout boys, a happy crossing 
of the Irish and the Dutch breed. Beside these additions to their 
means, he bred colts, and made wheat and whiskey, and she made 
cheeses, and they regularly tied up one hundred silver dollars more 
in the stocking, on the last day of every year. Since he was so 
civil, as not to question her authority, she generally smiled gracious- 
ly upon him, aad seldom crooked her nose at him rather in wrath, 
than command. Jacob really loved her next to his horses, and a 
long way before his boys. 
It was an eyil hour for this family, when in 1793 a straggling 
arty of Shawnees caine upo: 1 the house, in the absence of Jacob. 
They cared not to take the children—but they made free to carry 
off Jemima c aptive, and could not inte rpre t the curve of her nose, 
and her look of defiance and command at first. She comprehend- 
ed ina moment, that it would take time to make good scholars and 
subjects of the 3! 1awnees, and wisely submitted to her fate withont 
wailing, or resistance, or fainting, though she talked fast in English, 
of which they did not understar da word. But though taken off by 
main force, her heart remained behind, for she re ally loved Jacob 
asa good subject, provider, and father of her children. The second 
or third day of her captivity, on this long and painful mareh, she 
began to practise her arts of empire upon her savage masters.— 
They were pupils, indeed, to inspire any other instructor with des- 
pair. But even when they compelled her obedience by force, like 
the termagant wife, whom the cobbler ducked, for ch: irging him 
with having vermin about him, who raised her hands over her 
head, from under the water, and brought her thumb nails together, 
to let him be informed what her thoughts were, even when in dan- 
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ger of drowning, Jemima showed in these cases such a free and 
unsubdued spirit it, that the chief, to whose brother she bad been 
assigned, marking the crook of her nose, and her air of defiance 
one “day as they halted, and she was ordered to seme disagreeable 
service, drew his pipe from his mouth, uttered his most emphatic 
whoo! and thereupon named her Ta-ne-wish, or Pigeon hawk, 
name, which she still bears in the tribe. Five years she lived 
among them, and more than one warrior would willingly have made 
her his squaw—but her vixen spirit soon acquired the same ascen- 
dency among the savages, that it had in her native village. She 
curved her nose fierce Hy at any mother’s son of them that offended 
her, and lived in great honour among them, inviolate in their re- 
spect, — h to herself, and not Jab oring as hard as wg 
with Jacob. But for her remembrance of him ad 
younger, there js no-doubt, that she would have bece e t wv 
of To-ne-wa, or the quick thunderek: ap. But her het art Wwasather 
home ; and she watched her opportunity, and ese: aped trom the up- 

er waters of the Big Miami, and through incredible difficulties of 
vests, and rivers, and hunger, and fatigue, she safely made her 
way, on foot and alone, from that re gion all the dis tance to Red 
Stone, a length of at least 120 leagues. But her high spirit was 
not subdued, nor the curve in her nose  straigl itened. On the con- 
trary, at the cabins, scattered along at intervals of fifty miles, where 
she stopped, she asked for bread, beer and meat, with the same 
‘tone of cheerful defiance and authority, which had done her so good 
service with her spouse, and among the Indians. The gentleman 
who gave me this story, assures me, that, vixen as she scemed, she 
was really at bottom an affection ate and kind hearted woman.— 
When at the term of her long wandering through the wilderness, 
she came at last in view of the well remembered, peaceful log man- 
sion sleeping in the midst of its orchard, and its ancient chesnut 
trees, all the wife and mother rose in her heart, and she wept for 
joy. Asit happened, she came up with Jacob at some distance 
from the house. ‘The meeting was so unexpected on his side, and 
so like a thunder stroke, that he shed the first tears, he had ever 
shed in his life, except those of the bottle. His sullen heart was 
fairly thawed out, Tike a mass of lead ore in the furnace. Jemi- 
ma wept too, and they embraced again and again, before cither of 
them spake a word. Donner und blitzen, at last he exclaimed,. 
mein harte, mein frau, mein honig strug, mein scherish brauntwein,* and 
he ran over all the fondling ‘epithets he knew, and then rushed 
again to the embrace of his wife. 

So long was this continued, and so little disposed did he seem 

to remove, that Jemima, impatient to see the children, at length 
recovered recollection, to inquire for them, and to beg that they 





* My heart, my wife, my honey pot, my cherry bounce? 
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might proceed to the house. Mein harte, said Jacob, let us stay 
here, and have the good of this meeting, as longas we can. But 
Jemima was already making for the house with long strides. Ja- 
cob came after her like a dog dragged by a string, hanging his head, 
and moving like a felon to the gallows. ‘This reluctance to go home 
was so puipuite . that Je mina remarked it, and said, as she went 
back and took him by the hand, *why Jacob, you don’t seem glad 
to see me after all.’ ‘Donner und brauntwein—that am he said he. 
But he stillhung back. The myste ry of this manner was e xplained 
the moment Jemima had raised the wooden latch, and stepped over 
the threshold of the door—lo, and behold! the first person, that 


met her eye within, was a woman, Whom wos hi id formerly known, 
as one of Jacob’s sweet hearts, by the name « ' Joan W indpuffe r— 
Shie, foo, was over six feet in height, had a babe in her arms, and 


‘looked as cold, and as stiff, as an iceberg. Gloit mich estound! ex- 
claimed Jemima,in Dutch, almost the first time, she had ever been 
known to speak a word in that language. Who have we here?— 
Poor Jacob saw a storm brewing, and wrung his hands in agony.— 
Mein Gott, says he—here has I got two fraus and I wants but one. 
Gott mich stricken! 1 begs you not to fight wid each oders. Nor was 
the caution unnecessary. The parties intuitively comprehended 
the relation, they sustained to Jacob, in a twinkling. A fight would 
have ensued from this position, as syre as frost engenders hail. 
But, as if poor Jemima was to suffer all conceiv able trials of the 
heart and temper at once, while they were glow ering at each other, 
in came her young Jac red leading by the fist a little four year old 
Dutcher, with buckskin breeches, and a mass “of flaxen hair about 
a round face, which instantly told, to whom he belonged. Jemima 
saw, that the work of rearing boys for the farm had prospered 
under her successor. A more “heart-re nding storm of conflicting 
emotions can hardly be imagined, than that, which now wrung the 
heartof Jemima. Her reeclution seemed takenina moment. She 
had always been remarked for the quickness and strength of her 
purpose. Her own dear children with those of Joan Windpufler 
stood staring at her, alike ignorant, who she was. She seized ber 
own children, one by one, who shrunk aw ay from her, and strained. 
them convulsively to her embrace by main strength. Jacob had 
‘never seen his wife before in any other pesition, than that of a mas- 
ter, at once laughing, cool, and etern; and it pierced through the 
seven bull’s hides, by okies his heart had been shielded against 
feeling, to see her in such anagony. This burst of maternal affec- 
tion soon spent itself, and pride and firmness of purpose resumed 
theirempire. She turned round fromthe embrace of her children, 
comparatively calm, to the astounded present wife by right of pos- 
session. Now, said she, if you ever kiss one of mine, or burt them, 
may God smite you, you vile Dutch! and she added a name which 
I choose to omit. Saying this, she turned her back, without adding 
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another word, and began to walk off. Jacob knew full well the 
strength of her resolutions, and comprehended, that his old bird, 
whom to say the truth, he loved, both as a wife, and a master, as 
well again, as the tall woman of the children of his own people, 
who stood before him, and whom he ruled, like a slave, would soon 
be flown. He seemed in a quandary, and ignorant what to say, o1 
do. But he stepped before her, as she was going over the thres- 
hold. ‘Now stop, said he; I bray you, one little minute. If you 
will stay mit me, and Joan will go home to her Dutch vader, Vl 

give her my best big horse, and four hundred silver dollars.’ It is 

possible, a ‘treaty of this sort might have been brought to bear. But 
while Jemima half relented, and, like Lot’s wife, looked back; and 
while Joan was thinking of the inde ‘pendent possession of the big 
horse, and four hundred dollars, and, sitting down calmly, undid 
her bosom, to nurse her boy, and cons sider, the sight scenic to re- 
store all her firmness of purpose to Jemima, and to clinch the nail. 
She put Jacob aside, and walked sternly down the yard. Jacob 
came after her,but seeing he r blood was up,and having experimented 
contests in like circumstances, he did not care to come near her.— 
But let none suppose, that her trials were over, because she scemed 
firm and cool ; and that pride and jealousy fully sustained her through 
this trial. The moment she was out of sight of Jacob and Joan, 
she turned round, to take a last look of her peaceful home, where 
she had been so constantly and happily occupied. I do not say, 
that she made a tragedy speech—but she wept, and felt abundani- 
ly more, than any heroine of the whole of them. There slept her 
home in the orchard. ‘There were her children and her affections, 
her cows and cheeses. There was her small empire, with but one 
subject, whom she had in fact loved as heartily, as she had ruled 
sternly. Inthe bitterness of her dethronement, she sobbed, ard 
heartily cursed the tall and insensible present occupant. 

But Jemima was not a personage to become enervated by grief. 
On the contrary she hada spirit, which, had it not been imprisoned 
in the precincts of a petticoat, might have made her a conqueror. 
She waded the Monongahela. She crossed one stream upon a fal. 
len tree; and another she paddled over in the first canoe, she could 
find, without inquiring very scrupulously, concerning the owner. 
Her appetite was not keen, the first two or three days S of her jour- 
ney. Butshe roasted clams on the Ohio, and ate pawpaws, wher- 
ever she found them. She asked for milk and bread and cheese 
on her way back, in the same tone, and with the same air, which 
she had commanded on coming out. Most of the nights she slept 
under a tree, But when she staid at a house, nobody heard her 
complain, or tell the story of her wrongs, or affect in any way the 
forlorn damsel. Whatever curiosity might have been excited, on 
her part, her look and manner repressed the expression of it, and ° 
one would have thought, that she had changed place with them, and 
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that she was obligor, and they obligee. Jemima had discovered, 
that if any one has ihe tooth ache, or the heart ache, it is mauch 
the wisest plan, to kecp it to hit nself. 

In short, she threaded back the hundred and twenty leagues 
with a firm and unbroken spirit. In something more than forty 
days from her departure, she crossed the Big Miami, and presented 
herself at the cabin door, from which she had escaped. The sav- 
age owner uttered one of his loudest interjections, when he saw her 
again. To-ne-wa, or the quick thunderclap, was brother of the 
chief, and had been, as we have seen, her admirer, and had sufler- 
ed as much from her absence, as such a heart as his could be sup- 
posed to feel. Whoo! Whoo! says he. Whohavewe here? You 
run off. You come back. Pale face no good. You like red skins 
best. ‘Truth was, the gallant bearing, and the reverential forbear- 
ance of To-ne-wa, whose slave she had been, and with whose mo- 
ther she had lived, had undoubtedly made a certain progress in 
her affections; and there is no doubt, she would have yielded to his 
respectful suit, had not her heart been effectually shielded by im- 
pressions of duty, and recollections of Jacob, the elder, and Jacob, 
the younger, at Red Stone. Thattie Jacob and Joan had broken 
forever—and nothing now stood between her heart and the fine 
manly person of ‘To-ne-wa, who had uniformly treated her curve 
nose with almost the same respect, as Jacob had shown, although, 
by the fortune of war, she was his slave. ‘The warrior, moreover, 
wore a blue soldier coat, faced with red, over a long chintz gown; 
and a small high crowned, wool hat'with three pewter buckles in 
the band. His face was painted to a charm. He wore a large 
silver nose jewel. When he stepped, two hundred brass tinklers 
shook at once, from his knees down to his red and yellow mocca- 
sins. He was, besides, a man of authority in his tribe, and a fierce 
warrior, and a successful hunter. Nor was there a red skin beauty 
in the tribe, that would not have accepted the place, offered to Je- 
mima, with pride and joy. Could Jemima be insensible to the 
charm of subduing her master, and ruling him, who, next the chief, 
ruled allabout him? It was, indeed, a proud triumph for Naze 
Haken. 

Here would be the place, to recite the particulars of the court- 
ship. But brevity, as I think, is the life of these narratives, and I 
hasten to the denowement. ‘They were married, after the Indian 
fashion; and & most glorious pow wow had To-ne-wa, when: he 
called the curve nose his own squaw. He never before sung hé-aw- 
aw-hum with such energy, and, in dancing, he beat up the ground, 
like the pestles of a powder mill. Poor To-ne-wa soon had to pay 
the fiddler for that dancing, and became gradually enlightened to 
the fact, that the gift of command i is universal in its claims and en- 
forcements. By hook she managed his savage and fierce spirit this 
way, and by crook she swayed him that way, until she had him as 
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completely in check, as she ever had Jacob. Soon after marriage, 
she told him, that they must have a good log house, like the whites. 

Whoo! says ‘To-ne-wa, big house no good! and }.¢ flouted, and flung, 
like a bad school boy li a correction. But the Indians were soon 
collected, to raise a good hewn log house. Jemima ceased not to 
tease him, until it was comfortably fitted up within. Nextshe told 
him, they must have an apple orchard, fences, and corn fields.—— 
Whoo! says To-ne-wa. Me no love work, like pale face. Me love 
hunt bear, hunt buffalo. But To-ne-wa was soon in this city, ma- 
king a trade for five handred nursery apple trees, and he was di- 
rec ily surrounded with fences, and his house was in the centre of a 
fine large corn field. ‘To-ne-wa, as had been his wont in former 
days, was overtaken with drunkenucss; and he, who feared no other 
thing, or being in the universe, ap peared before his wite, as a thiev- 
ing apprentice comes before a master, that has caught him in the 
fact of stealing. A son was born to them, which she named Jacob, 
and the hus! and called Mock-e-wagh, er half white skin. When 
this boy was six years old, Jemima told her husband, that Jacob 
must learn his book, like the whites. This was the unkindest cut 
of all. ‘To-ne-wa doted on litthe Mock-e-w agh, and intended to 
raise him to be a companion for him, in scouring the woods; and 
would as soon have thought of putting him apprentice to a man 
milliner, as to learn him to read. The settling this point had like 
to have come to a drawn battle. To-ne-wa got drunk upon his ill 
humour in the case,and threatened Jemima; but her nose never was 
curved more inflexibly. She called him drunken brute, and asked 
him, if he thought, that she would allow her dear Jacob to be rais- 
ed like a beast, as he was. Whoo! says To-ne-wa, you are ‘heap 
medicine;’ you what pale face call she devil. But young Jacob was 
sent to the missionaries at the Maumee rapids. Nothing could 
prove more conclusively, that the power of commanding isa gift, 
and knows how to enforce its claims upon one race, as W rel as and- 
ther. It was like making a a aw of the fierce warrior, to part 
with Mock-e-wagh. The parting extorted tears from him, and the 
gust of sorrow might have ended in ill temper, if the mother had 
not pushed off her son. 

Whoever goes that way now, sees a snug log house, large fields, 
aneat apple orchard, bending with fruit—pear, peach, and plum 
trees, and five or six children, dressed neatly after the American 
fashion. They are all instructed; and it is a sight, to cheer a good 
man’s heart, to see them sitting of a sabbath evening, one above 
another, according to their ages, with their bible, or spelling book 
in their hands; and To-ne-wa every where boasts, that his pappoo- 
ses read better than those of the whites about him; and it isa ques- 
tion, whether Jacob shall become a lawyer, or a minister. The 
husband himself has become, in some sense, a civilized man, and a 
convert to our ways. y 
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It is not two years, since To-ne-wa’s wife was seen in this city, 
with a two horse wagon, and a tidy looking half blood boy, with 
his switch in hand, to keep off marauders from the wagon. She 
was loaded with cranberries and maple sugar to the market. Some 
of the people, as is their wont, turned over the sugar, curving their 
noses, and curling their lip a little, and asked, if it was clean? Je- 
mima answered with a still sharpercurve. Whoo! let your squaw 
come and see me, and I will learn her any day, to keep a clean 
house. 


Vor. I.—No. 7. 





POETICAL. 


TO A COQUETTE, 


Go, fickle girl,— 

Take to those syren arms of thine, 
Some wealthy churl; 

Let him with thorns thy heart entwine, 


Then think of those, you ’ve plac’d in mine! 


When cold disdain, 
Like that thou giv’st, to thee is given, 
Conceal the pain; 
And when thy bleeding heart is riven, 
Forget the world, and think of heaven! 


ORLANDO. 





TO THE NIGHTINGALE SPARROW. 


I. 


Sweet little Songster of the Evening, hail! 
My rustic pipe, (of stop untaught, 

And rudely touch’d,) perchance may fail 
To sing thee, as it ought; 

But shall I, therefore, fear to pay 

its humble tribute to thy lay? 

No,—though each note should fall unheard, 


And pass away—like thine, sweet bird! 


I. 
Oh! I have left the noisy throng 
Around the festal board, 
And listen’d to thy nightly song, 
Beneath the moonlight pour’d; 



























Poetic Shifts. 


Have drank the sweetness of thy lay; 
Till whispering winds died soft away, 
And stars mov’d on, in silent march, 


Along the depths of their blue arch. 


Il. 





And I have heard thy clear small note 
From the still forest rise, 

And o’er its silent bosom float, 

Like music from the skies; 

And I have laid and listened, till I felt 
My own proud heart within me melt; 
And almost breath’d a wish to be 


A thing of mclody—like thee. 


BV. 





Yes,—there ’s a magic in thy strain, 
That soothes my troubled breast; 
That bids my passions sleep again, 
And charms my soul to rest; 

A power, that strikes the hidden key, 
That wakes my soul to extacy, 

And from the cells of memory brings 


A thousand lov’d, and cherish’d things. 





POETIC SHIFTS. 


Oh! for a.ready handmaid Muse, 
To call upon, as poets use ; 

And prattle with at will: 

Or, when a rhyme or two is made, 
T’ invoke, for supplemental aid, 
And thus the stanza fill. 


*Tis wondrous, how young bards will dare, 
To write their six or eight line prayer, 

And teaze the great Apollo; 
As though a being, so divine, 
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Had nothing else to do, but line 


Heads, that the Lord made hollow. 


The far fam’d Heliconian spring, 

Was once (I grant) a pretty thing,— 
That is, in Homer's day; 

But, for €wo thousand years each bard 
Has rung the changes on ’t, so hard, 


That nothing ’s left to say. 


Some want to scale the twin-peak’d mount, 
That towers above the rhyming fount, 

And catch the flying steed ; 

Who, if he carries each dull gump, 

That tries to get upon his rump, 


Is poorly off, indeed. 


Some call the muses by their names,— 
As thoygh they really knew the dames,— 
And single out their madam; 

When, in nine cases out of ten,: 

Their museships could not tell the men, 
From all the sons of Adam. 


And others say right pretty things, 

*Bout lyres, and harps, with sounding strings, 
When gay and energetic; 

Or, whine about a sad ton’d lute, 

And set themselves to work—and toot, 

Most mournfully pathetic. 


And some there are, who seem to know, 
That the true classic waters flow 

Fresh from the gushing heart; 

Who prove, that Nature’s simple hest 
Still guides the son of genius best, 


And triumphs over art, 
M. P. F. 
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The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the French, with a Pre- 
liminary View of the French Revolution. By Tue Autor oF *Wa- 
verLey, &c. In three volumes. Carey, Lea & Carey. Phila- 

delphia, 1827, 



























So many criticisms and comments have passed, and will con- 
tinue to pass upon this work, that, in order to have any hope of 
being read, and consequently of being useful, we are conscious, 
that we must be extremely brief. General criticism, in any degree 
of particularity, upon so trite and beaten a theme, would be whol- 
ly superfluous, and the most curtailed abstract of such an immense 
body of history would occupy our whole sheets. The author seems 
to us, as respects the arrangement and manner, to have had in 
view that amusing and popular work, ‘ Russell’s Modern Europe.’ 
It is clearly a succinct history of Europe, during the period of which 
it treats, and the life, character and ce of Napoleon oceupy 
the fore ground in the painting, only because they are really the 
points of intrinsic interest and importance. In this view the plan 
of the work resembles that of the biography of our Washington, 
which furnished the historian an attractive name, upon which to 
hang the history of our whole country, during the life of that great 
man. 

This book commences with the peace of Versailles, in 17633 
and, ina cursory view of the state of Europe at that time, unfolds 
the causes of the French revolution. It traces the gradual fermen 
tation of the inflammable and incongruous elements, of which the 
general order of society was then composed, until it burst forth in 
that terrible explosion, by which Europe was shaken to its centre, 
by which thrones and altars, despotisms and republics, were alike 
prostrated to their foundations, and in which the abhorrent, blind 
and merciless despotism of an ignorant and infuriated rabble took 
place of that of the grand monarque. To such horrid lengths had 
the people proceeded, in stifling the voice of nature, that even the 
tenants of the infernal regions might have learned new lessons of 
enormity. A single example from a million crimes against nature 
will suffice. A young man rolled the grey and bloody head of ay 
father, that had doted on him, upon the table of the midnight sest. 
sion of the Jacobine club, as an offering to the sanguinary molochy ~ 
which they blasphemed under the sacred name of liberty. The 
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steel of the guillotine became blunted with the indiscriminate de- 
capitation of all ages, conditions and sexes, from the minister of the 
altar, to the aristocratic chief, and from the aged mother to beauty, 
dignity and virtue personified in madame Roland. _ It isas far from 
our wishes, as it is from the view of this subject, which we mean to 
take, toenter with any minuteness into this black catalogue of crimes. 
Human nature ought to revolt from the remembrance, that it could 
ever inany age, or country have so laid aside its character, to as- 
sume that of demons. The public mind has been sufficiently sick- 
ened with the horrors of that period. Marat, expiring from the 
dagger of the beautiful Charlotte, has been seen in every museum. 
Every one has read the dreadful and salutary lesson of the inevita- 
ble and righteous reactions of eternal } justice, in the story of Robes- 
pierre, ble eding, and mangled by that same mob, that he had first 
disciplined to become fiends, and then unchained, and let loose upon 
mankind. Every one has at once shuddered, and breathed more 
freely, after the wretch had e xpiate -d his crimes, and heard his death 
knell rung in his ears in the cries of childless mothe rs, by him ren- 
dered widows, and childless. Va, Vinfame,a infer avec des mau 
dissemens des meres. Descend to hell, wretch, loaded with the 
curses of mothers. We may remark in passing, that the sketches 
of this triumvirate of fiends, Danton, Marat and Robespierre, 
are among the most bold and masterly writing in this book. They 
have been given in all the journals, and we need not repeat them. 

In tracing this history of cruelty and crime, our feelings impel 
us, asa duty, to asingle remark. Among the most prominent caus- 
es of this order of things, we discover the universal diffusion of the 
sentiment of atheism among the people, and a general and practi- 
cal disbelief of the immortality of the soul. A thousand weak and 
vain literary men had served up these withering persuasions in 
all the literature of the day. The intellectual fountains were all 
poisoned at their sources with the general doubt of that grand and 
master sentiment, equally necessary for consolation and restraint, 
the being of a rewarding and a just God, and a future state of re- 
tribution. 

Every one knows, that in this order of things, the mingled blood 
of the innocent and the guilty flowed in quantities, which might al- 
most have rendered the Seine navigable. The king, amiable and 
weak in life, and voluntary action, and only respectable in suffering 
and death, fell on the scaffold. His strong minded queen, though 
trained in oriental luxury, and inhaling from infancy with the otto 
of roses the more delicious and intoxicating atmosphere of adulation 
and homage, terminated a career, so commenced, with masculine 
courage, expiring at the noon of her days amidst the execrations of 
sans culottes,an awful lesson to beauty, pride, and aspiring thoughts. 

At page 264 of volume I, the history introduces us to Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The early history of his training, his first develope- 
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ments of character and his subsequent military progress, until he 
commanded the army of Italy are succinctly and happily given, 
and are generally familiar to the re vading community. In this com- 
mand he vindicated all the presages, which had been uttered of 
him by those, who had a ken to discern the signs of future character. 
Seldom has command been assumed under more difficult circum- 
stances. But order at his bidding sprung from confusion. Men of 
discordant minds, languages and character were harnessed by him 
into the same yoke and wrought for him with the steadiness of me- 
chanical power. A new species of military eloquence was created 
in his inventive mind. On the snowy and granite craggs of the 
summits of the Alps, he knew how to render French enthusiasm 
and military ardor irresistible, by pointing his soldiers to the sunny 
and outspread panorama of the fair, fertile and classic plains of 
Italy, and to evoke from the depths of history, the shades of Hanni- 
bal and the Scipios, only to give them the advantage in the com- 
parison. The Austrians with their le ‘gions of steel, and their train- 
ed military exactness flew before him. At Lodi and Arcola, and 
other fields, he seemed in the language of his eulogists, ‘to have 
chained fortune to his chariot wheels.’ In this beautiful country, 
and under the singular predicament, in which he entered it, his as- 
tonishing mind had its fairest field of developement. At once im- 
petuous and calculating, and mingling in the most intimate union 
traits, that had been hitherto thought i incompatible, he effectuated 
all his purposes even beyond the sanguine expectations of his coun- 
try, and dictated the peace. We may remark, as we pass, that his 
harangues to his troops here commenced in a style and manner, that 
followed him through all his subsequent career. Every one must 
allow, notwithstanding their turgidness and bad taste in many re- 
spects, obvious to the most common apprehension, that they are just 
the harangues to subserve his views, and commanders will have 
them in view, either purposely, or unconsciously, as models, to the 
endoftime. Itis the prerogative of genius, like his, to consecrate 
and perpetuate even its faults. 

We next see himin Egypt with the same command over mind 
and physical nature, which he seemed to possess in Italy. The 
Turks, Arabs, and the motley races of Egypt are brought within 
the spell of his master mind; and magazines are formed, and an ar- 
my organized, and successful marches achieved along the banks of 
the Nile, or the sands of the desert, with the same ease and success, 
as inItaly. There is certainly something grand in his speech to his 
army at the foot of the pyramids, where, as he said, a hundred 
generations from these gigantic masses were contemplating them. 
No where more forcibly, than in his curious conference with the 
Moslem priests, do we see the exemplification of his favorite and 
often repeated adage, there is but one step from the sublime to the ridi 
eulous, A concatenation of political motives, which can only be 
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inferred from an intimate acquaintance with the revolutions and 
parties of the day, and possibly some touch of enthusiasm and ro- 
mance mingled with the ‘m, carried him to Egypt. Another revo- 
lution of the political wheel developed other motives and hopes, 
which caused him to desert the army of Egypt, and embark for 
France. He once more scales the Alps, and in his own phrase, 

recipitates his forces, like a mountain torrent upon the plains of 
ltaly. E Each new conflict was a new victory, and in the tremendous 
battle of Marengo he achieves a decisive tr ‘jumph, which is the pre- 
cursor of a peace, which he dictates anew. He is soon after de- 
clared first consul for life, with the privilege of nominating his suc- 
cessor. In this interval he has peace with England. 

This peace, however, is but of short duration. Switzerland is 
overrun by the French troops. The rich and powerful colony of 
St. Domingo is separated from France by the massacre of all its 
white inhabitants, and its fall is the precursor of the general loss of 
the French colonies. At this time other military leaders in France 
had their partizans among the soldiery. Moreau was banished.— 
Pichegru and captain Wright were arrested, and soon after found 
dead in their prison. Georges and other conspirators were tried 
and executed. In the death of the duke of D’Enghien‘even the 
admirers of Napoleon have seen a stain upon his character, 
which there is not ‘rain enough in the sweet heavens,’ ever to 
wash away. 

About this time he is crowned emperor of the French, and com- 
mences a new war with Austria. ‘The improvident, and it should 
seem, the cowardly Mack is defeated with immense slaughter at 
Ulm, is shut up in that city, and surrenders it, and his army; offer- 
ing to Napoleon laurels too easily won, to be estimated. In gain- 
ing the decisive and memorable battle of Austerlitz, he fixes a se- 
cond era in his military career. Not long after Prussia provokes 
her fate, and the choicest of her sons fall upon the high places 4 
Jena. His victorious troops march through Prussia to Poland, 
measure swords with the Russians, and fight the murderous on 
tles of Eylau, Heilsburg and Friedland. Soon after ensues the 

ace of Tilsit, which Bonaparte dictates to continental Europe.— 

Crowned with his own hand emperor of France and king of Italy, 
anointed by the Pope, and his usurpations sanctioned with all the 
solemnities of religion, and Providence seeming to set the seal to all 
these transactions, by granting him unbounded and universal suc- 
cess, well might he adopt as the motto of his iron crown, ¢ Dieu m’a 
donne,’ and feel.as though there was no impediment between him and 
universal dominion, but the independence of the little island of Bri- 
tain. To break down the resources of that country, he imposes 
upon continental Europe, the famous continental system, in which 
our commercial interests suffered so deeply. 
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In the pride of arrogant injustice, rendered blind by good for- 
tune, he invades Spain, and decrees, after playing his singular game 
between the reigning king and his son, to impose his brother Joseph, 
as a king over that beautiful, but ill fated country. Though his 
fortunes, in appearance, had not yet reached their Zenith, it has 
been remarked, that from the day of this invasion, there was fore- 
seen in the horizon of the future, a gathering cloud, which though 
at that time but a speck in the verge of the sky, continued to re- 
ceive darkness, until it burst in a storm, that overwhelmed him.— 
The Spanish people were as one man agaiast the usurpation; and 
a great people, like the Spanish, can not fall, except by their own 
consent, and theirown fault. Bonaparte and Alexander have their 
famous conference at Erfurt, and war isrenewed between France and 
Austria. At the first of this war, the star of the arch duke, com- 
mander of the Austrian armies, seems at times to have the ascend- 
ant. But Napoleon’s soon regains its wonted supremacy. He 
triumphs, enters Vienna, overruns good part of Austria, and once 
more dictates the peace of Schoenbrun. The amiable and accom- 
plished Josephine, the West Indian Creole, whohad smiled upon 
him in his low estate, and had been the maker of his fortunes, is divor- 
ced, to give place to the young, beautiful, and highly educated 
Maria Louisa, daughter of the proudest monarch in Europe, de- 
scended from a line of emperors, and devoted with the most bigot- 
ted attachment to all the trappings of birth and royalty. That 
such a sovereign would consent to wed such a daughter to a new 
man, a military adventurer, proclaims the triumphs of Bonaparte 
more amply,than a volume of words. This marriage was the visi- 
ble point of his highest ascendency, and seemed like a declaration 
of his conquest of Europe. But it was well remarked, that his di- 
vorce from Josephine, to marry the young, proud, and beautiful 
Austrian, was his divorce from fortune. Long before this, the making 
and the unmaking of kings, had been with him but mere matters of 
holiday sport. All his brothers, save one, and his relatives by birth, 
or marriage were made kings, or princes, or cardinals; and the vic- 
torious leaders of his armies, princes, and dukes, and marshals, and 
generals. A smile from him was a pension; extending his hand a 
place, and a bow the summit of good fortune. Whole countries of 
different languages and laws were annexed to France. The hon- 
est, and money getting Dutch were first eased of the burden of 
their gold and silver, and then honored with his brother Louis, as 
their king; and soon after, their country was constituted an integral 
department of the great empiré. To crown his apparent happi- 
ness, and to give the aspect of perpetuity to his dynasty, a son, the 
fruit of his marriage with Louisa, is born to him; and the impor- 
tance of this small personage, this tiny monarch of Rome, in his gol- 
den cradle, as delineated by the slavish journals of the day, is not 


among the least amusing records of that period. 
Vor. I.—No. 7. 4 
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Notwithstanding the ominous successes of W ellington i in Spain, 
Bonaparte breaks off the treaty of Tilsit, aud against the remon- 
strances of Fouche, the wizzard of politics, craft and in trigue, he 
invades Russia, ntment which country and himself, ill will had 
been fermenting for a long time. He marches against the Czar 
with the most imposing and formidable force, that had, probably, 
ever been organized. ‘The pride and the show were the re-acting 
of the ancient pageant of Xerxes against Greece. The diflerence 
only was, that the former was the array of Asia against Europe. 
and the latter of Europe against Asia. Providence had destined 
the issue in both cases to be the same. Over bloody fields and 
wide deserts and the smoking ruins of cities, and cottages, and pale 
ces, and over the bodies of Russians and Tartars, he uaeas in the 
infatuation of triumph to central Asia. Before he arrives at Mos- 
cow, he gains the murderous battle of Borodino, in which sanguina- 
ry conflict 45,000 Russians, and 30,000 French were slain, o1 
wounded, and soon after enters Moscow, only to find it an immense 
conflagration. Unable to intimidate, or wheedle the iron hearted 
Russians, the conqueror slowly retraces his steps, like a retreating 
lion, with his face towards the foe. After some disastrous batiles, 
he feels the stern rigors of an arctic winter settling over his battal- 
ions, and the hitherto invincible leader has now to struggle with the 
omnipotence of nature, and he is tauglit to feel, in the arrogance of 
his might, what an insect man is, when measuring strength with 
the elements. His troops, the cattle and horses, that were drag- 
ging away the plunder of Asia towards Europe, fall by thousands, 
and the most affecting picture of this terrible retreat is the simple 
record of the facts, as they transpired. Even the magic pencil of 
Sir Walter Scott attempts no other delineation. Infants were fro- 
zen to death in the armsof theirmothers. ‘The cruel wintry wind 
chilled thousands of brave hearts to icicles. Regiments of Italians, 
as they sank in the stern sleep of winter and death, remembered the 
delicious climate of their dear It: uy. The freezing soldiers fired 
the villages over their own heads, and those of their fellows, and 
scorched their own frozen limbs, and left their companions env clop- 
ed in sheets of flame, and vainly begging of them to end their tor- 
tures by shooting them through the head. Selfishness and suffer- 
ing extinguished even the last movements of compassion. The 
annals of human misery record no story, like that of the retreat of 
the grand army from Moscow. 

A few thousands of wretched, fugitives, remnants of the proud 
phalanxes, that had crossed the Beresina, in all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war for invasion, recrossed it, retreating for life from 
the Tartars and the winter. The emperor Napoleon, a disguised 
fugitive in the meanest Inn’s worst room, sends for his ambassador 
io Poland, and the dialogue, that ensues between them, page 388y 
vol. II, strikes us, as one of the most interesting, and characteristic 
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in the book. It gives a fine delineation of the burnings of shame, 
disappointed ambition, and vengeance; in short, the concentrated 
fury of all the human passions preying upon the emperor's bosom; 

and yet, such he felt to be the hard necessity of his case, that while 

he is writhing with this internal agony, his countenance must not 
only wear the smile of cheerfulne ss, but his tongue utter the words 
of hope and even levity. 

Bonaparte was not without his reasons for his habitual contempt 
of human nature. Europe combines against him. The fair wea- 
ther kings, that he had made, the princes, that had flattered him in 
his halcyon days, the generals, that had fought under his standards, 
desert his wariing fortunes. Some of them turn their cannon and 
swords againsthim. He gains, however, the terrible battle of Dres- 
den; but the subsequent one of Leipsic decides his fate. He re- 
ireats by desultory fighting with partial success towards Paris.— 
News reach him, that it is in the occupancy of the allies. [He ab- 
dicates, and is conveyed a prisoner to Elba. The narrative of 
these monet ntous events by his mbaguagwen is fall of intense interest. 
Iba does not long imprison his restless ambition. He lands in 
lrance, and, to use his own phrase, is - orne on the shields of his 
soldicrs to Paris,and causes the Bourbons once more to fly. His 
last exertions are the convulsive struggles of a giant, whose consti- 
tution is breaking down by spasm. Notwithstanding the flower of 
France had peri shed in his disavtrous battles, amidst distrust, and 
ingratitude, and treachery, and poverty, and fear, and all the strug- 
gling factions of Paris, he creates a new army, as by enchantment, 
and ‘falls, like a lightening stroke, upon Wellington and the Prus- 
sians on the Flemish frontier. The young English aspirants and 
the leaders of the ‘invincibles’ are summoned from the midnight 
hall room to prepare for the field of Waterloo. Wellington him- 
self testifies, that before he had fougint with men; and that now the 
contest seemed to be with beings of supernatural powers. Napo- 
leon fought his last field without withering his former laurels.— 
Every one knows the remainder. He surrendered, and was car- 

ried over the ocean ina British ship of war to St. Helena. On that 
volcanic rock, raised by subterranean fires from the depths of the 
sea, he is destined to dream away the remembrance of what he 
once was. Impartial history has found innumerable littlenesses min- 
gled with his greatness, in all his previous career. At last on the 
rock we see this astonishing man unbosomed. Appertaining to that 
great mind, formed in a mould, which seems to have never been 
used but once, we begin tosee not only the common weaknesses of 
human nature, but the humble motives, and the puerile vanity of 
a child. Like a caged lion, he growls continually upon his keeper, 
when the smallest portion of his boasted philosophy might have 
taught him, that where it was impossible to resist, it was wisdom to 
seem, or to be resigned. Like a froward boy onder correction, he 
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throws down his food, or his wardrobe, because they do not please 
him; and because he can not range twelve miles, instead of eight, 
unattended by British surveillance, he shuts himself up to pine, and 
perish for want of exercise. He had often talked of suicide, but 
unlike suicides in common cases, made known his intentions. We 
should have expected from the astonishing powers, that this great 
man could sometimes exercise over himself, that his consideration 
would have taught him at once to adopt a demeanor of calmness, 
composure, tranquillity and courteousness, which would have won 
universal favor, without meanness, or submission. He sometimes 
chose to assume this deportment; and the effect was irresistible 
even by his enemies. But his impatient and impetuous nature 
could not long sustain the painful effort of such acting. More than 
all, now, that an ocean rolled between him, and the diadems and 
baubles of royalty, and that he was forever awakened from his im- 
erial dream, we would have desired to have seen him, with a ne- 
le simplicity, fall back on the resources of his powerful mind, and 
repel with scorn all the miserable observances of other days. But 
this man, who saw the ridiculousness of assumption so quick in 
others, this man, who knew so well to distinguish between the 
mockery and the reality of greatness and power, like a vain and 
feeble minded belle, to her finery, tenaciously clung to his title of 
emperor, to all ancient observances and trappings, and that not only 
from foreigners, but even from those devoted followers, who had 
abandoned every thing, to share his fortunes. This is to us the 
most humiliating view of Bonaparte, that we can take. He is cer- 
tainly neither Dioclesian, nor Charles the fifth in his exile; still less 
is he Washington, or that man, he so much despised, La Fayette. 
Chagrin, disappointment, hopes forever extinct, petty squabbles 
with his keepeis, complaints about the terms of his surveillance, his 
fare, his baubles, his appointments and interdictions soon wore out 
that great and restless spirit, for which the scope of the world was 
too small asphere. What a resource to him now, would have been 
the sentiment of a Father in heaven, and the hope of a happier 
existence in another life! Even he felt this want, and in an affec- 
ting conversation, admitted what a solace it would be. But as well 
might showers and dews be expected to descend on the central Af- 
rican sands, asthe hopes of eternity visit a mind, that had been 
so long seared by ambition and earthly passions. That man must 
be more, or less than human, whose heart does not soften at the pic- 
ture of this great inan, great and illustrious even in the last infan- 
tine manifestation of weaknesses common to our nature, dragging 
his weary steps to the willow of the fountain, and looking back over 
the interminable billow, as he thinks of his young and beautiful 
bride, Maria Louisa, blazing in gems in the palace of the T'huilleries, 
smiling upon him, and handing him his little son, when she, and all 
the world watched his smile, as though he wereagod. Under this 
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willow, as he reposed,and wiped away the sweat, he had full lei- 
sure to survey the contrast, and recal this sad dream of remembran- 
ces, and under this willow, he wished to find the still deeper repose 
of the grave, as a refuge from the cares and sorrows of life. Some 
of the sentiments of his will are simple and affecting. In the midst 
of a tropical storm, he breathed his last sigh, and his last struggle 
was that of a man, who shows his ‘ruling passion strong in death.’— 
‘Tete darmee, he cried, as his spirit passed. 

But a small proportion of our readers will have read the bio- 
graphy before us, and for the rest we have sketched these prominent 
features of his eventful career. Every critical reader will take 
two views of this book. 1. As regards its character, in respect to 
style, eloquence and manner. 2. As regards its fidelity and inter- 
est, as a work of biography and history. 

1. [ven the successes of an author bring their disadvantages. 
It is difficult to meet high expectations. Imagination and the beau 
ideal in the brain always so far outrun any degree of attainable and 
actual excellence, that Sir Walter Scott could hardly have expect- 
ed to escape the carping of disappointment. The sons of the tribe 
of Judah, the greedy booksellers had been stimulating the public 
appetite through a yearof expectation. The author, as the ‘great 
unknown, had been furnishing for years the highest intellectual 
regale for all classes of readers, from the mitred dignitary and the 
orthodox minister, taking it in the concealment of their closet, down 
to the Miss in her teens, wiping away the tears of excitement with 
her blond tresses. He, who had written ‘Old Mortality, and 
drawn the unequalled picture of the execution of Jan Vich Vohr, 
and imagined the simple and matchless eloquence of Jennie Deans, 
on her introduction to queen Caroline, ought not to have been ex- 
pected to transcend these individual chefs deuvres. But a mind is 
often found capable of greatness only in one direction. For our- 
selves, so far from being disappointed in this work, we confess, that 
it has raised our estimate of the powers of the writer. All doubts 
about the capacity of his mifid, to range beyond one kind of indivi- 
dual excellence, was completely removed. He has here shown 
himself full, various, and of universal reach, to embrace every de 
partment of knowledge, and mastery overevery province of the em- 

ire of literature. Samples of every species of fine writing might easi- 
Fy be selected from thisbook. We have been particularly struck 
with the fire, imagination, beauty and facility of a whole class of 
new illustrations and figures, having those distinguishing marks of 
excellence, which Horace and all succeeding critics have laid down, 
as tests of genius, namely, that they are so obvious, and seem to 
be so familiar, that every one will imagine, he should have used the 
same on the same occasion. It is thus, that a gifted wri- 
ter gives us back the image of our own thoughts, without the 
trouble of invention. Who could think otherwise of a thousand 
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beautiful passages in this book, without he saw through the wither. 
ing medium of base and bilious env y? Inapprehending the force of 
this fine writing, a generous mind feels something of that pleasure, 
with which it beholds a steam boat of high power, breasting a 
mighty river, or the energies of nature, sweeping from her course 
the impediments, which art has laid in her way. 

The numberless severe strictures, with which the French, Brii- 
ish and American journals have teemed against this work, are cal- 
culated to teach a striking lesson, in another point of view. — Aspi- 
rants after the immortality of literary fame may see, in the example 
before us, just how much it is worth, The huge stone is rolled 
with infinite and incessant toil to the top of the hill, only to thunder 
back upon him, who saw himselfa moment before at the summit of 
his wishes. Who has been read, admired, and praised, or deserved 
to be, like the * great unknown?” Scarcely is this great work pub- 
lished, so much the more astonishing, as it is evidently executed 
with haste, and under the nervousness of the hurrying of booksellers. 
and, perhaps, the duns of creditors, before a thousand knights of the 
quill rush forth from their kennels, and howl at the moon, as though 
they had now seen her, walking in her brightness for the first time. 
Verily Sir Walter Scott can tell them, that of making books there ts 
no end, and that in the multitude of scribblings for fame there is alsv 
vanity. Never was more convincing proof, that they, who hunger 
and thirst after literary fame, must calculate to endure the stand- 
ing and perpetual curse of Tantalus. As they scoop up the deli- 
cious draught from the fountain, and raise it to their lips, it escapes 
through their fingers, and leaves their throats parched. We heave 
noticed, what might be natural to expect, in so great a mass of 
reading, an hundred errors of the press, which were, probably, in 
the original edition, and an hundred mistakes of haste, and an hun- 
dred false figures, and more than that, the omission of a multitude 
of incidents more striking, than those, upon which his pencil has 
conferred immortality. Yet with all these abatements, we have 
no doubt, that this splendid work will continue to be read with 
equal delight and instruction, after all the criticisms, not excepting 
our own, shall have been forgotten, or the strictures only remember- 
ed, in proof of the old and habitual warfare, that exists between the 
minds of the little and the great. The heavy minded, with whom 
dullness is dignity, find it too light and frivolous. They, i in whose 
escutcheon the owl is the emblem of wisdom, and the bird of Miner- 
va, find it wanting in profoundness. But to us, with all its faults, 
and we admit, it has many, it is the most valuable mass of history, 
hewn out of the shapeless labyrinths of that important period, of 
which it treats, that we have ever read. We do not assent to all 
his strange uses of words, or inversions of sentences. We do not 
like his undertaking an emission of new coined English, in which 
we find an hundred such words, as ‘astucious.’ ¢ figment, * bodement,’ 
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and the like. But we would not covet the mind, that looks at the 
sun only to find the spots in it. 

2. The second view, which we take of this work, is to consi- 
der it, as a mass of history and biography. We have read copious 
I’rench strictures upon it. In substance they are these: that it was 
arrogance in Sir Walter Scott, to assume a work, from which all 
the talented French writers of the day shrunk in dismay. ‘To this 
objection one would think, it was an obvious and sufficient reply, 
tuat Sir Walter Scott did not, that we have heard, assume to write 
for France. ‘This work was published for the English people and 
in England. Who would have thought it arrogant, for an Ameri- 
can to have published a book upon the subject, for the United States? 
Every writer ought to know, better than a foreigner, what views of 
a subject will be most interesting and useful to his own people. 
Has Sir Walter Scott forbidden some competent French author, to 
write on this subject for France? But we much fear, the radical 
source of this objection is, that this work is so written, that the trans- 
lation of it in French will render all efforts to write upon the same 
subject ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable? But again—Sir Walter Scott 
writes, as an Englishman, or rather,.as a Scotchman, and manifests 
partiality, and gives views colored by national pride and prejudice. 
Be itso. We regret to confess, that we think, there are leanings 
in it in favor ofthe ‘legitimates, which we would have been glad 
to have seen spared. But are the French noted for being free in 
their writings from national prejudice, and partiality? We admire 
French literature; but every one makes allowances for the coloring 
of their nationality. Do we not expect a man to be prejudiced in 
favor of his own country? Or rather, do we not despise him, if he 
is not?) When we see this partiality strikingly discolor and pervert 
facts, we accuse the author of weakness, and folly. But surely we 
all think better of a man, for loving his own country, and prefering 
it to every other. It Ys easy for every reader to say, as he advan- 







































ces in this work toa passage, which savors strongly of nationality, 
, this is the view of a Scotchman. We must always pay this tax, 
; when we read a foreign work. 

" But again, it is objected, that the present is too early a period 
‘ for such a history. The coals of the terrible strife of the revolu- 
b tion, the imperial government, and the double occupancy of France 
4 by foreign troops, the restoration of the Bourbons, and the humilia- 
:, tion of a great and a proud people, ought not yet to be uncovered 
', from the ashes, under which they are now buried. But, if the 
of maxim, ‘de mortuis’ &c. be true, it is still more true, that we ought 
1] to speak the whole truth of the living. For us, we say with Anacre- 
yt on, if we deserve praise and fame, do not anoint a cold stone, but 
h give us the comfort of them, while we live. If we have committed 


érimes, let us be justly punished, before the grave covers us with 
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its hallowed immunities, and spreads a pensive feeling of mercy and 
forgiveness over our faults. 

The truth of the matter clearly is, that great revolutions natu- 
rally bring to light great minds, in the exercise of great virtues and 
great crimes. Bonaparte was but one meteor out of an hundred, 
that blazed along the darkness and crimes of the revolution.— 
Most of their orbits were, like his,eccentric. We admire the mor- 
al courage of Sir Walter Scott, who must well know, that he is an 
intellectual cosmopolite, in having dared to give such faithful like- 
nesses of such an immense gallery of portraits of living characters, 
whose fame for splendid achievement, both of glory and crimes is 
co-extensive with the world. So much more historical teaching 
for the generations to come. Let the ambitious be taught, that 
even before the grave opens her city of refuge, and shields them 
in her inviolable asylum, conquerors and legislators shall have their 
laurels all classed, and their claims all settled before the inexorable 
tribunal of history. 

Marshalls, and generals, and retainers, and a thousand individu- 
als, personally interested, may wince at these graphic and bold dis- 
closures. What has the independent and impartial reading world 
to do with all this?) There are other men in the world, beside the 
duke of Wellington, or Dr. O’Meara, Sir Hudson Lowe, or the 
counts, Montholon, Las Casas, or general Gourgaud. Because cer- 
tain presses in England denounce the work, shall our thousand 
presses open p oF: it in concert? In so doing, we think the public 
manifests any feeling, rather than the generous one of gratitude to 
the man, who, for fifteen years past, has furnished a greater amount 
of intellectual amusement, than any other writer in our language. 

But to pause a moment upon specific changes. We find the 
author accused of faults, diametrically opposite. Some censure him 
for drawing a portrait, as they think, altogether too favorable of 
Bonaparte; and others for the attempt to throw in just praise 
enough, to gain the credit and confidence of impartiality, to give 
the more effect to after aspersionand calumny. Every one knows, 
that in a court of justice, the same evidence leads different minde 
to opposite conclusions. The question about poisoning the sick in 
the hospitals in Syria, and whether Georges, Pichegru and Wright 
died by violence, ordered by Bonaparte, or not; the guilt of the ex- 
ecution of D’Enghien, Palm and other executions, which we have 
never understood, that Bonaparte undertook to deny, that he or- 
dered, will be settled differently, according as he happens to be a 
favorite with the reader, or not. Every one could have anticipated 
the views, which it would be natural to expect from Sir Walter 
Scott. But the indignation, manifested in these cases, seems 
to us more temperate, and more marked with the calmness 
of an historical pen, than that of any writer | these sub- 
jects, with his opinions, whom we have read, We expected, 
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from what we had read in the journals, to have found Bona- 
parte, under the pencil of Sir Walter Scott a Robespierre.— 
We were astonished, on reading to perceive, that he had thrown as 
much light upon the shadowing of this picture, as any other bio- 
grapher, save one, or two professed eulogists; and that he has, pro- 
bably, given him credit for quite as many virtues, as he possessed. 
It has been a thousand times asserted, that the common saying of 
madame mere, the mother of Bonaparte, touching her son, was, that 
he had a cannon ball under his left breast, instead ofa heart. The 
biographer assigns to him, what we suspect, every impartial reader 
will allow to be just, ambition and egotism, as the predominant 
traits of his character. But he finds him also affectionate in a thou- 
sand instances; records narratives of benefactions, generous acts, 
grateful returns, noble deeds, sincere tears over his wounded and 
dying companions in arms, gives the touching story of his sensibility 
in seeing the dog watching over his slain master on the battle field, 
mentions his considerate and generous deportment towards the 
widow of Theobald Wolf Tone, admits, that he loved his old and 
faithful spouse, his young and beautiful one, and supposes that his 
affection was reciprocated by them; sets him down as an affection- 
ate father, and as kind and gracious in all his family relations. In 
short, it appears to us, that Sir Walter Scott, along with that un- 
bounded ambitien, pride, stubbornness and se}f-will, which, every 
one must admit, so strongly marked his character, throws 
in frequent impulses of good feeling, and as much graciousness and 
amiability, as he could any where find adequate authority to add, 
as relief to the picture. Ifthe blunt Austrian, general Kohler, af- 
ter the long parting embrace of Bonaparte, declared, when ques- 
tioned what he thought, during the embrace, answered, that he 
thought of Judas Iscariot, and if most English writers have given 
him the attributes of the leopard and the tiger, it seems to us, that 
Sir Walter Scott has constantly had in view the more generous 
character of the lion. 

We know not how the tout ensemble of this picture, and the gen- 
eral impression from reading this book may affect others; but for 
us a kind of pleasing melancholly, feelings of sympathy, and dispo- 
sitions tg commiserate the fate of the illustrious exile were excited 
inus. We forgot, that his inordinate ambition had given death to 
millions; and only saw the worn out victim of human mutability, 
fanning away the perspiration of a tropical climate, disease and a 
breken heart; and we involuntarily cling to retirement, innocence 
and repose for ourselves, as we exclaim vanity of panities, saith the 
preacher ; all is vanity. 

We beg leave to add one word, touching our own opinion of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Had he never emerged from private life, 
we deem, that ke would have been a nffn of deep feeling, of amia- 


ble and domestic character. a lover of nature. and a writer of vers- 
Vor. }.—WNn,. sf 5 
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led success, and unbounded scope, swallowed up, and extinguished 


the finer and better feelings of his nature, and allowed the original 
stamina of his character to manifest themselves only in occasional 
impulses of good feeling, and snatches of generous action. Noman 
ever saw so clearly through the heart quite to its underside. Un- 
happily for him, his eye dwelt chiefly on the black specks. He 
saw, too, by intuition the place, where originate the controlling ap- 
petites, and the grosser motives of human nature, and this knowl 
edge was the secret, by which he governed all about him. It is 
clear to discover, that he despised human nature, and was an utter 
unbeliever in any good thing in it. His want of intrinsic and true 
greatness, and the master key to his character appears, in his reso- 
lute adherance on the rock to all the form, state and circumstance 
of imperial royalty, afler the reality had passed away from him for- 
ever. How ready he had been, in the days of his prosperity, to 
despise the cumbrous grandeur of a petty German prince. He 
had no eyes to estimate the character of a prisoner on a volcanic rock, 
in the centre of the seas, willing to forego any thing, rather than the 
mockery of the title of emperor. The same vanity, that induced 
him to weara plain gray over coat, in the midst of the dizened and 
gaudy pageants, that he had made kings, or allowed to continue 
such, swayed him on St. Helena, to exact equal homage from those 
persons, who had exiled themselves from social nature, to follow 
his fortunes. 

The most pleasant, though not the most easy part of our task 
remazins. It is, to select a few passages from this splendid work, 
which we consider of high interest, as well as fair specimens of the 
general writing. ‘The reader will discover, that we have aimed 
to make these selections such, as have not been already hackneyed 
before the public eye. 

We regret our want of space, to give copious extracts from the 
military harangues of Napoleon. They seem perfectly simple and 
aaah, but are clearly the result of infinite art. Not a passion of 
the human heart, but receives its appropriate impulse. No motive 
can be imagined, that can thrill, or inspire with the enthusiasm of 
glory, or the contempt of death, upon which he has not seized. At 
one time he reminds his soldiers, what they will have to say to thei: 
wives, and cheres amis, their fathers and friends, when they return 
fromthe wars. At another time he tells them, that they will be 
selected from the crowd, and pointed out by the admiration of the 
multitude. ‘There goes one of the brave soldiers of the army of 
Italy.’ Atanother time he remarks on the morning of a great bat- 
tle, as the signal gun is fired, ‘soldiers we must finish this campaign 
with a clap of thunder.’ On the morning of the terrible battle of 
Borodino, he says, ‘ soldiers, this is the sun of Austerlitz.’? He re- 
reminds them, that they will have it to say in a glorious old age te 


es. His predominant and absorbing ambition, nurtured by unequal- 
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their children, ‘I was in that great battle under the walls of Mos- 
cow. 

But we are admonished, that this article is extending under our 
hands, and we return from the subject of this work, to the writings 
of the biographer. The first selection, which we make, is an ac: 
count of the procession, got up by the famous Anacharsis Klootz, 
‘the orator of the human race,’ page 111, vol. I. 


‘There was in Paris a native of Prussia, an exile from his country, whose 
brain, none of the soundest by nature, seems to have been affected by the pro- 
gress of the Revolution, as that of ordinary madmen is said to be influenced by 
the increase of the moon. This personage having become disgusted witk his 
baptismal name, had adopted that of the Scythian philosopher, and uniting it 
with his own Teutonic family appellation, entitled himself—*Anacharsis Klootz, 
Orator of the Human Race.” 

It could hardly be expected, that the assumption of such a title should remain 
undistinguished by some supreme act of folly. Accordingly, the self-dubbed 
Anacharsis set on foot a procession, which was intended to exhibit the represen- 
tatives of delegates from all nations upon earth, to assist at the Feast of the 
Federation of the 14th July, 1790, by which the French nation proposed to cel- 
ebrate the Revolution. In recruiting his troops, the Orator easily picked up 2 
few vagabonds of different countries in Paris; but as Chaldeans, Illinois, and Si- 
berians, are not so eommon, the delegates of those more distant tribes were cho- 
sen among the rabble of the city, and subsidized at the rate of about twelve 
francs each. Weare sorry wecan not tell whether the personage, whose dignity 
was much insisted upon as “a Miltonic Englishman,” was genuine, or of Pari~ 
sian manufacture. If thelast, he must have been worth seeing 

Anacharsis Klootz, having got his ragged regiment equipped in costume at 
the expense of the refuse of some theatrical wardrobe, conducted them in solemn 
procession to the bar of the National Assembly, presented them as the represen- 
tatives ofall the nations on earth, awakened to a sense of their debased situation 
by the choral voices of twenty-five millions of freemen, and demanding that the 
sovereignty of the people should be acknowledged, and their oppressors destroy- 
ed, through all the universe, as well as in France.’ 


The following is a powerful description of the reign of terror. 


‘ The whole system of society, indeed, appeared only to retain some appear- 
ances of cohesion from mere habit, the same which makes trained horses draw 
up in something like order, even without their riders, if the trumpet is sounded 
And yet in foreign wars, notwithstanding the deplorable state of the interior, 
the Republic was not only occasionally, but permanently and triumphantly 
victorious. She was like the champion in Berni’s romance, who was so delicate- 
ly sliced asunder by one of the Paladins, that he went on fighting, and slew other 
warriors, without discovering for a length of time that he was himself killed. 

All this extraordinary energy, was, in one word, the effect of TERROR.— 
Death—a grave—are sounds which awaken the strongest efforts in those whom 
they menace. There was never any where, save in France during this melan- 
cholly period, so awful a comment on the expression of Scripture, “All that a mam 
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hath he will give for hislife.” Force, immediate and irresistible force, was the 
only logic used by the government—Death was the only appeal from their au- 
thority—the guillotine the all sufficing argument, which settled each debate be- 
twixt them and the governed. 

Was the exchequer low, the guillotine filled it with the effects of the wealthy; 
who were judged aristocratical in exact proportion to the extent of their propers 
ty. Were these supplies insufficient, diminished as they were by peculation ere 
they reached the public coffers, the assignats remained, which might be multi- 
plied to any quantity. Did the paper medium of circulstion fall in the market 
to fifty under the hundred, the guillotine was ready to punish those who refused 
to exchange it at par. A few examples of such jobbers in the public funds made 
men glad to give one hundred frances for state money, which they knew to be 
worth no mote than fifty. Was bread wanting, corn was to be found by the 
same compendious means, and distributed among the Parisians, as among the 
ancient citizens of Rome, at a regulated price. The guilletine was a key to 
storehouses, barns and granaries.’ 


The apology, which the secretary of the Lyceum makes for the 
passion of the French armies, to plunder pictures, statues, &c. is 
amusing, if not eloquent. 


‘It is no longer blood,” said the orator, “‘ which the French sofdier thirsts 
for. He desires to lead no slaves in triumph behind his chariot—it is the glori- 
ous spoils of the arts and of industry with which he longs to decorate his victories 
—he cherishes that devouring passion of great souls, the love of glory, and the 
enthusiasm for high talents, to which the Greeks owed their astonishing success- 
es. It was the defence of their temples, their monuments, their statues, their 
great artists, that stimulated their valor. It was from such motives they con- 
quered at Salamis and at Marathon. It is thus that our armies advance, escort- 
ed by the love of arts, and followed by sweet peace, from Coni to Milan, and soon 
to proceed from thence to the proud basilic of St. Peter's.” 


_ The destruction of an advancing column of French by the Ty 
rolese, furnishes an incident of sublime interest. 


‘The invading troops advanced in a long column up a road bordered on the 
one side by the river Inn, there a deep and rapid torrent, where cliffs of im- 
mense height overhang both road and river. The vanguard was permitted to 
advance unopposed as far as Prutz, the object of their expedition. The rest of 
the army were therefore induced to trust themselves still deeper in this tremen- 
dous pass, where the precipices, becoming more and more narrow as they ad- 
vanced, seemed about to close above their heads. No sound but of the screaming 
of the eagles disturbed from their eyries, and the roar of the river, reached the ear 
of the soldier, and on the precipices, partly enveloped in a lazy mist, no human 
forms showed themselves. At length the voice of a man was heard calling across 
the ravine, “‘Shal]l we begin?”°—**No,”? was returned in an authoritative tone of 
voice, by one who, like the first speaker, seemed the inhabitant of some upper 
region. The Bavarian detachment halted, and sent to the general for orders; 
‘when presently was heard the terrible signal, “In the name of the Holy Trinity, 
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cut all loose!» Huge rocks, and trunks of trees, long prepared andlaid in heaps 
for the purpose, began now to descend rapidly in every directim, while the 
deadly fire of the Tyrolese, who never throw away a shot, opened from every 
bush, crag, or corner of rock, which could afford the shooter cowr. As this 
dreadful attack was mace on the whole line at once, two-thirds o the enemy 
were instantly destroyed; while the Tyrolese, rushing from their shelter, with 
swords, spears, axes, scythes, clubs, and all other rustic instruments which could 
be converted into weapons, beat down and routed the shattered remainder. As 
the vanguard, which had reached Prutz, was obliged to surrender, very few of 
the ten thousand invaders are computed to have extricated themselves from the 
fatal pass.’ 


The debate of the Russian generals, whether they should aban- 
don Moscow to its fate, and the spirit of Rostopchin, its governor, 
afford an impressive description. 


‘A council of war, of the Russian generals, had been called, to ddiberate on 
the awful question, whether they should expose the only army which they had 
in the centre of Russia, to the consequences of a too probable defeat, or whether 
they should abandon without a struggle, and as a prey to the spoiler, the holy 
Moscow—the Jerusalem of Russia—the city beloved of God and dear to man, 
with the name and existence of which so many historical, patrietic, national, 
and individual feelings were now involved. Reason spoke one language, pride 
and affection held another. 

To hazard a second battle, was in a great measure to place the fate of their 
grand army upon the issue; and this was too perilous an adventure even or the 
protection of the capital. The consideration seems to have prevailed, that Na- 
poleon being now in the centre of Russia, with an army daily diminishing, and 
the hard season coming on, every hour during which a decisive action coild be 
delayed was a loss to France, and an advantage to Russia. This was tather 
the case, that Wittgenstein, on the northern frontier, being reinforced by $tein- 
gel with the army of Finland; and, on the south, that of Moldavia being mited 
to ‘Tormasoff,—Lithuania, and Poland, which formed the base of Napoeon’s 
operations, were in hazard of being occupied by the Russians from both flanks, 
an event which must endanger his supplies, magazines, reserves, and comnuni- 
cations of every kind, and putin peril at once his person and hisarmy. Beiides, 
the Russian generals reflected, that by evacuating Moscow, a measure which 
the inhabitants could more easily accomplish than those of any other city in the 
civilized world, they would diminish the prize to the victor, and leave hin no- 
thing to triumph over, save the senseless buildings. It was, therefore, determin- 
ed, that the preservation of the army was more essential to Russia than the de- 
fence of Moscow, and it was agreed that the ancient capital of the Czars should 
be abandoned to its fate. 

Count Rostopchin, the governor of Moscow, was a man of worth and talent, 
of wit also, as we have been informed, joined to a certain eccentricity. He had, 
since the commencement of the war, kept up the spirits of the citizens with fa- 
vorable reports and loyal declarations, qualified to infuse security into the pub- 
lic mind. After the fate of Smolensk, however, and especially after the re-com- 


mencement of Bonaparte’s march eastward, many of the wealthy inhabitants of 
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Moscow removed or concealed their most valuable effects, and left the city 
themselves. Rostopchin continued, however, his assurances, and took various 
means to convince the people that there was no danger. Among other contri- 
vances, he engaged a great number of females in the task of constructing a very 
large balloon, from which he was to shower down fire, as the people believed, 
upon the French army. Under this pretext, he is stated to have collected a 
large quantity of fire-works and combustibles, actually destined for a very dif 
ferent purpose. 

Astime passed on, however, the inhabitants became more and more alarmed, 
and forming a dreadful idea of the French, and of the horrors which would at- 
tend their entrance into the city, not only the nobility, gentry, and those of the 
learned professions, but tradesmen, mechanics, and the lower orders in genera] | 
left Moscow by thousands, while the governor, though keeping up the language 
of defiance, did all he could to superintend and encourage the emigration. The 
archives and the public treasures were removed; the magazines, particularly 
those of provisions, were emptied, as far as time permitted ; and the roads, espe- 
cially to th¢ south, were crowded with files of carriages, and long columns of 
men, women, and children on foot, singing the hymns of their church, and often 
turning their eyes back to the magnificent city, which was so soon destined to 
bea pile of ruins. 

The Grand Army of Moscow arrived in the position of Fili, near the capital ; 
not, it was acknowledged, to defend the sacred city, but to traverse its devo- 
ted streets, associating with their march the garrison, and such of the citizens as 
were fit to bear arms, and so Jeave the capital to its fate. On the 14th of Sep- 
tember, the troops marched with downcast looks, furled banners, and silent 
drum, through the streets of the metropolis, and went out at the Kolomna gate. 
Their long columns of retreat were followed by the greater part of the remaining 
population. Meanwhile Rostopchin, ere departing, held a public court of Jus- 
tice. T women were brought before him, one a Russian, an enthusiast, who had 
jearned in Germany, and been foolish enough to express at Moscow, some of the 
old French republican dectrines. The other was a Frenchman, whom the near 
appwach of his countrymen had emboldened to hold some indiscreet politica} 
language. The father of the Russian delinquent was present. He was expect- 
ed te interfere. He did so; butit was to demand his son’s death. 


“1 grant you,” said the Governor, ‘*some moments to take leave and to bless 
him.’ 


“Shall I bless a rebel?” said this Scythian Brutus. ‘Be my curse upon him 
that has betrayed his country !”” 

The criminal was hewed down on the spot. 

* Stranger,” said Rostopchin to the Frenchman, “ thou hast been imprudent ; 
yet itis but natural thou shouldst desire the coming of thy countrymen. Be 
free, then, and goto meetthem. Tell them there was one traitor in Russia, 
and thou hast seen him punished.” 

The governor then caused the jails to be opened, and the criminals to be set 
at liberty ; anc, abandoning the desolate city to these banditti, and a few of the 
lowest rabble, he mounted his horse, and putting himeelf at the head of bis retain- 
ere, followed the march of the army.’ 
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The account of the occupation of Moscow by the Fre:nch troops, 
is vivid and graphic. 


‘On the 14th September 1812, while the rear guard of the Russians were in 
the act of evacuating Moscow, Napoleon reached the hill called the Mount of 
Salvation, because it is there where the natives kneel and cross themselves at 
first sight of the Holy City. 

Moscow seemed lordly end striking as ever, with the steeples of its thirty 
churches, and its copper domes glittering in the sun; its palaces of Eastern ar- 
chitecture mingled with trees, and surrounded with gardens; and its Kremlin, 
a huge triangular mass of towers, something between a palace and a castle, 
which rose like a citadel out of the general mass of groves and buildings. But 
not a chimney sent up smoke, not a man appeared on the battlements, or at the 
gates. Napoleon gazed every moment, expecting to see a train of bearded boy- 
ards arriving to fling themselves at his feet, and place their wealth at his disposal. 
His first exclamation was, “ Behold at last that celebrated city '’—His next, “It 
was fulltime.” His army, less regardful of the past or the future, fixed their 
eyes on the gaol of their wishes, and a shout of ** Moscow!—Moscow!’?—passed 
from rank to rank. 


Meantime no one interrupted his meditations, until a message came from 
Murat. He had pushed in among the Cossacks, who covered the rear of the 
Russians, and readily admitted to a parley the chivalrous champion, whom they 
at once recognized, having so often seen him blazing in the van of the French 
oavalry. The message which he sent to Bonaparte intimated, that Milorado- 
vitch threatened to burn the town, if his rear was not allowed time to march 
throughit. This was a tone ofdefiance. Napoleon, however, granted the armis- 
tice, for which no inhabitants were left to be grateful. 

After waiting two hours, he received from some French inhabitants, who had 
hidden themselves during the evacuation, the strange intelligence that Moscow 
was deserted by its population. The tidings that a population of two hundred 
and fifty thousand persons had left their native city was incredible, and Napo- 
leon still commanded the boyards, the public functionaries, to be brought before 
him; nor could he be convinced of what had actually happened, till they led to 
his presence some of that refuse of humanity, the only live creatures they could 
find in the city, but they were wretches of the lowest rank. When he was at last 
convinced that the desertion of the capital was universal, he smiled bitterly, and 
said, *“* The Russians will soon learn better the value of their capital.” 

The signal was now given for the troops to advance; and the columns, stil] 
ina state of wonder at the solitude and silence which received them every 
where, penetrated through that assemblage of huts, mingled with palaces, where 
it seemed that Penury, which had scarce means to obtain the ordinary necessa- 
ries of life, had for her next door neighbor, all the wealth and profuse expenditure 
of the East. At once the silence was broken by a volley of musketry, which 
some miserable fanatics poured from the battlements of the Kremlin on the first 
French troops that approached the palace of the Czars. These wretches were 
most of them intoxicated ; yet the determined obstinacy with which they threw 
away their lives, was another feature of that rugged patriotism of which the 
French had seen, and were yet to see, so many instances 
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When he entered the gates of Moscow, Bonaparte, as if unwilling to encoun- 
ter the sight of the empty streets, stopt immediately on entering the first suburb. 
His troops were quartered inthe desolate city. During the first few hours after 
their arrival, an obscure rumour, which could not be traced, but one of those 
which are sometimes found to get abroad before the approach of some awful cer- 
tainty, announced that the city would be endangered by fire in the course of 
the night. The report seemed to arise from those evident circumstances which 
rendered the event probable, but no one took any notice of it, until at midnight, 
when the soldiers were startled from their quarters by the report that the town 
wasinflames. The memorable conflagration began among the coachmakers’ 
warehouses and workshops in the Bazaar, or general market, which was the 
richest distriet of the city. It was imputed to accident, and the progress of the 
flames was subdued by the exertions of the French soldiers. Napoleon, who had 
been roused by the tumult, hurried to the spot, and when the alarm seemed at an 
end, he retired, not to his former quarters in the suburbs, but to the Kremlin, the 
hereditary palace of the only sovereign whom he had ever treated as an equal, 
and over whom his successful arms had now attained such an apparently immense 
superiority. Yet he did not suffer himself to be dazzled by the advantage he 
had obtained, but availed himself of the light of the blazing Bazaar, to write to 
the emperor proposals of peace with his own hand. They were despatched 
by a Russian officer of rank, who had been disabled by indisposition from follow- 
ing thearmy. But no answer was ever returned.’ 


Every one has read the parting scene of Bonaparte from 


his guards, after his first abdication; and on his departure for Elba. 
We need not, therefore, repeat it. 

The closing scene of the mortal existence of Napoleon, is given 
in the following words: 


‘ During the Sd May, it was seen that the life of Napoleon was drawing evi- 
dently to a close; and his followers, and particularly his physician, became de- 
sirous to call in more medical assistance ;—that of Dr. Shortt, physician to the 
forces, and of Dr. Mitchell, surgeon of the flag-ship, was referred to. Dr. Shortt, 
however, thought it proper to assert the dignity belonging to his profession, and 
refused to give an opinion on a case of so much importance in itself, and attend- 
ed with so much obscurity, unlesshe were permitted to see and examine the pa- 
tient. The officers of Napoleon’s household excused themselves, by professing 
that the Emperor’s strict commands had been laid on them, that no English phy- 
sician, Dr. Arnott excepted, should approach his dying bed. They said, that 
even when he was speechless they would be unable to brook his eye, should he 
turn it upon them in reproof for their disobedience. 


About two o’clock of the same day, the priest Vignali administered the'sacra- 
ment of extreme unction. Some days before, Napoleon had explained to him 
the manner in which he desired his body should be laid out in state, in an apart- 
ment lighted by torches, or what catholics call un chambre ardente. ‘1am nei- 
ther,” he said, in the same phrase which we have formerly quoted, “a philoso- 
pher nor aphysician. I believe inGod, and am of the religion of my father.— 
At is mot every body who can be an atheist. I was borna catholic, and will fuls 
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fil all the duties of the Catholic Church, and receive the assistance which it admin- 
isters..? He then turned to Dr. Antommarchi, whom he seems to have suspect- 
ed of heterodoxy, which the Doctor, however, disowned. ‘* How can you carry 
itso far?” he said. ‘Can you not believe in God, whose existence every thing 
proclaims, and in whom the greatest minds have believed?” 

As if to mark a closing point of resemblance betwixt Cromwell and Napole- 
on, a dreadful tempest arose on the 4th May, which preceded the day that was 
to close the mortal existence of this extraordinary man. A willow, which had 
been the Exile’s favorite, and under which he had often enjoyed the fresh breeze, 
was torn up by the hurricane; and almost all the trees about Longwood shared 
the same fate. 

The 5th of May came amid wind and rain. Napoleon’s passing spirit was 
deliriously engaged in a strife more terrible than that of the elements around.— 
The words *tete d’armee,” the last which escaped his lips, intimated that his 
thoughts were watching the current of a heady fight. About eleven minutes 
before six in the evening, Napoleon, after a struggle which indicated the origi- 
nal strength of his constitution, breathed his last.’ 


One extract more, in proof of the fact, that Sir Walter Scoi! 
does not secm to be disposed to be the calumniator of Bonaparte. 


‘ There was gentleness, and even sensibility, inhis character. Hewas affect- 
ed when he rode over the fields of battle, which his ambition had strewed with 
the dead and the dying, and seemed not only desirous to relieve the victims, is 
suing for that purpose directions which too often were not, and could not, be 
obeyed, but subject to the influence of that more acute and imaginative species 
of sympathy which is termed sensibility. He mentions a circumstance which 
indicates a deep sense of feeling. As he passed over a field of battle in Italy, 
he saw a houseless dog lying on the body of his slain master. The creature 
came towards them, then returned to the dead body, moaned over it pitifully, 
aud seemed to ask their assistance. ‘ Whether it were the feeling of the mo- 
ment,” said Napoleon, “ the scene, the hour, or the circumstance itself, I was 
never so deeply affected by any thing which I have seen upon a field of battle. 
That man, I thought, has perhaps had a house, friends, comrades, and here he 
lies deserted by every one but his dog. How mysterious are the impressions to 
which weare subject! I was in the habit, without emotion, of ordering battles 
which must decide the fate of a campaign, and could look with a dry eye on the 
execution of maneuvres which must be attended with much loss, and here I wae 
moved—nay, painfully affected—by the cries and the grief of a dog. It is cer- 
tain that at that moment, I would have been more accessible to a suppli- 
ant enemy, and could better understand the conduct of Achilles in restoring 
the body of Hector to the tears of Priam.”** The anecdote at once shows that Na- 
poleon possessed a beart amenable to human feelings, and that they were usually 
in total subjection to the stern precepts of military stoicism. It was*his commop 
and expressive phrase, that the heart of a politician should be in his head, but 
his feelings sometimes surprised him in a gentler mood.’ 





* Las Cases, Vol. I. partie 2de, p, 5. 
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Sketches of the History of Literature, from the Earliest Period to the 
Revival of Letters in the Fifteenth Century. By Witxins Tanne- 
mitt. John S. Simpson. Nashville, 1827. * 


In proof, that we begin to think in earnest about literature in 
this country, we may mention, that the booksellers of this city re- 
cently received proposals to print a ‘ Western Souvenir’ froma wri- 
ter, known well, and favorably in another region, and, as we deem, 
perfectly adequate to the task. In his hands, there could be no 
doubt of its execution in the best style, both as regards manner and 
matter. It was not without painful regret, that we discovered the 
reluctance of the ‘trade, to adventure in the project. We are 
encouraged to believe, that such a work will succeed another year. 
It would not be exactly creditable toa country, as large as a conti- 
nent, and containing as great a population, as the whole United 
States, when we became a nation, that such a work, properly exe- 
cuted, should be of doubtful success. 

However appearances may be to the contrary, we spend sufficient 
sums of money, in the west, in the purchase of books. We have 
only to regret, that the people generally purchase the trash and 
the refuse of literature, stale editions of useless works, hawked 
among us from the other side of the mountains, trumpeted, and 
vended, as new and important works, fresh minted from the press. 
The people have been used to expect their books, as their calicoes 
and silks, from abroad, and the effects of habit continue in opera- 
tion, after the original necessity has ceased. It is earnestly hoped, 
that we shall not continue to bring from the Atlantic, poorer books 
of the same class, than those, we produce among ourselves. 

It is cheering to our pride, patriotism, and all our virtuous lo 
cal predilections, to see such a book, as this before us, the com. 
plete production of a country, but forty years old. ‘The mechani 
cal execution, the paper and type, it is true, go but a small way in 
forming its intellectual character. But every reader must be 
aware, what effect these circumstances have in influencing our 
views of abook. Notwithstanding all, that we have seen growing 
up under our eye, we still received an agreeable surprise, to see 
such a work, so executed, in Nashville. Few books have recently 
been published in the Atlantic country, every way in so handsome 
a style. The Philadelphians and Bostonians will soon have to gra- 
duate their scale of publishing, with an advancing degree of excel- 
lence, to preserve t! eir wonted seperiority. 

While our authors furnish good matter, so neatly printed, on 
such handsome paper, we earnestly exhort them to keep a sharp 
eye upon the proofs. The wayward male fairies, miscailed, ¢ de- 
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vils, it is true, have long, and too long, held undisputed empire 
over our newspapers, and they’ play strange vagaries with printing, 
quite wide from the jurisdiction of Walker. We must sprinkle 
the sheets of our books with holy water, and watch, and labor, hav- 
ing no confidence, that these spirits, however harmless in intention, 
will not undo in a moment, what we have labored days to perform. 
We make these remarks, because, without the honor of any personal! 
acquaintance with the author, we discover, that he is a careful and 
exactman. He will feel still more sensibly, than we do, that these 
honest, and well meaning spirits have played a few tricks with the 
many hard and‘foreign names in this book. Yet, even in this re: 
spect, it rises in comparison with an important work, that has re- 
cently issued from a press, that assumes to be the first in our coun- 
try. There are fewer gross errors of the press in this work, in pro- 
portion to its extent, than in the Philadelphia edition of Scott’s 
Napoleon. Nevertheless, there are some, and we are aware, that 
seeing them produces upon the eye of an exact author, just the 
effect, that the grinding of knives would on the ear of an amateur 
in the midst of a concert. It becomes our publishers to look weH 


to this thing. 


In a biief, modest and sensible preface, the author states, the 
object of this work, and claims indulgence, as a * backwoodsman,’ 
who had no access to libraries, and no months of literary leisure, 
and no shades, or shelter of academic porches, or halls, no counten- 
ance of literary societies; and he has seen fit to append to his name 
no line of L. L. D. Q. R. S. T.; and what is worse than all, he has 
no patronage of powerful and rich booksellers. The last, we well 
know, are able to give a temporary success to that, which is worth- 
tess—but they eventually burn their own fingers, in so doing; and 
the rest is all the mere trumpery, the black letter, and gothic em- 
blazoning of literature, and better in the omission, than the posses- 
sion. At any rate this book has no need to claim any indulgence 
on this score. 

The legion of authors is almost innumerable, and every avenue 
to profitable book making seems as thoroughly barricaded, as the 
narrow streets of New Orleans are in the right season, with cotton 
bales. Yet the author has had the wisdom and tact, to discern a 
single chasm, as far as our reading enables us to judge, not pre-oc- 
cupied by any book inany language. A cheap, plain and accurate 
manual history of literature has been hitherto a desideratum, which 
this book is intended to supply. The unpretending object of’ the 
work is happily set forth in the motto. The unlearned may im- 
prove from it; and the learned refresh their recollections. ‘Ht e¢omés 
nearest in form and spirit to a classical dictionary. But, in our 
view, it is clearly a more useful work. Instead of a meagre outline 
of the biography of single writers, detached from its connection 
with the literature of the times, we have here anunbroken chain in 
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chronological order, that unites the seemingly incompatible advan- 
tages of fullness, brevity, and the order of time, presenting a great 
mass of information in a form, to be grasped, and comprehended 
by the memory. It does not assume to compare with the travels 
of Anacharsis, or the splendid works of Roscoe, La Harpe, Schlegel, 
or Sisimondi. There are no flights, nothing ambitious in the style, 
or manner. But we have no hesitation in believing, that to common 
readers it will be found more useful, than either of them. It isa 
plain, simple and intelligible view of literature, from its commence- 
ment, down to the fifteenth century. Such a work, important, and 
necessary every where, is peculiarly so in this country. 

We have our thousand and one professional men in our valley, 
who can vie with any other in native shrewdness and acuteness.— 
Let them, who have weak points in their cause, beware of the law- 
= of their antagonist. We have physicians, whom we love, and 

onor; men, whose faces are browned by the wind and sun of the 
day, and the damps and frost of the night; veterans in benevolent 
labors, and the distribution of calomel, if not in ancient lore—di- 
vines, who know to unlock the fountains of joy and tears, if they are 
not so well acquainted with the sages of Greece and Rome. Every 
one of these professional men, however, is obliged on occasions to 
talk flippantly about those sages, or renounce all claims and all cha- 
racter for learning. It has gone into an unfortunate fashion, over all 
the civilized world, to exact fromall, who make any pretensions to 
letters, an acquaintance with ancient and classical literature. We 
say unfortunate, because but a very few know any thing to any 
real purpose about this matter. And it is every way unfortunate 
for sound learning, that we should be obliged to discuss and assume 
to know, what we do not understand. Our very school boys quote 
these glorious names, before they can spell them. We all of us 
teel taller, and show larger than life, as we canvass those glorious 
old fellows, who have said all our good things before us. Full of- 
ten from the pulpit, and the bar, and the literary circles, we have 
heard these ancient bearded, black letter sages compelled to broach 
opinions, and avow sentiments, of whieh, we suppose, they never 
even dreamed. [Full often have we seen them with regret ebliged, 
in the language of the country, ‘to change works,’ and Seneca 
metamorphosed into an ancient Greek, chopping logie, and Euclid, 
dragged forward through a good thousand years, compelled to 
write latin verses. Since it is required, that these names should 
be familiar in the mouth of every one, ‘as household words,’ since 
time, which moulders monuments of marble, and is wearing out 
the material universe, only covers them with a hallowed rust, 
which preserves them, and renders them holy, it is exceedingly de- 
sirable, that we should possess some real and exact knowledge, 
touching the life, character, and writings of the men, to whom they 
belonged. We hesitate not to say, that we know no book extant, 
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from which so much exact knowledge of ancient literature can be 
so compendiously, and cheaply gleaned, as from this before 
uss It is calculated to become, and we trust it will become 
a classical vade mecum, a common manual of the history of 
literature. Few of our reading people have money, or leisure to 
recur to the original sources of information. Even those, who read 
the histories of literature, to which we have referred, often find 
their memories burdened, and perplexed. The mass of reading is 
continually growing, and to keep any pace with it, we must be 
constantly recurring to judicious, and rightly managed abridge- 
ments. Contrary to the general impression, they are works ex- 
tremely difficult of right execution. We deem the author to have 
been eminently successful in the effort before us. From the au- 
thorities at the foot of the page, we discover, that the range of his 
reading for materials was neither ignoble, nor narrow. ‘The most 
imposing names in literature and criticism are given, as the origi- 
nals of his views. Notwithstanding his modest disclaimer on that 
score, we have seen few private libraries, which could have furnish- 
ed him a more ample, or at least a more useful mass of materials. 
With almost bashful pretensions, the book abundantly makes out 
the objects, set forth in the preface. The narrative is never per- 
plexed. ‘The style is perspicuous, and the order lucid. A sensi- 
ble book, much needed, and calculated to fill up a particular chasm 
in literature for men of business, is produced; and we shall rest our 
hopes, touching the amount of patronage, that modest and indus- 
trious merit may calculate upon, from the circulation, which this 
book shall receive. 

We should do an injury, rather than a service to it by attempt: 
ing an abstract of it, for it is a work already abbreviated to the com: 
pactest form. We could hope no more, than either to give a bar- 
ren catalogue of names, or such a copious abstract,as would tend 
to turn the attention of readers from the substance to the shadow.— 
The passages, quoted in illustration, are generally fine, and from 
the most distinguished translators and writers. Upon a few of the 
great names, which he has evoked, we could have lingered longer - 
with pleasure. We particularly refer to the ‘ bliad bard, and the 
sweet Mantuan. The notices generally are judicious, and happy; 
and when the author ceases to speak, the wise and the good come 
up from the depths of the olden time, and speak for him. 

We can not, however, persuade ourselves to dismiss this article, 
without giving the reader some idea of the fare, which this book 
spreads before him. The first chapter traces the origin of writing, 
from its most simple and obvious rudiments in hieroglyphic and 
imitative representation, to the astonishingly artificial invention of 
alphabetic characters. To what nation, claimed by several, the 
honor of this invention ought to be assigned, is not a very material 
inquiry. Jt is beyopd question, one of the remotest antiquity.— 
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Writing was originally from right to left, and is still so with the 
Hebrew, and some other oriental languages. The original mate- 
rial, upon which it was marked, was bark, linen, or skins, in the 
form of parchments. The first paper used was manufactured from 
an Egyptian plant, called Papyrus, Cyperus Papyrus, from which 
our name, paper, is derived. ‘The ancient form of books was a roll, 
or scroll; and from the circumstance of its being rolled up, it was 
called by the Romans, volumen, from the latin verb, volvo, and 
hence our English word, volume. The best authorities refer the 
commencement of science to Egypt. The dissertation upon Hebrew, 
-or what is called sacred literature, commences, page 28, and is both 
amusing, and instructive, as, we may remark, the author is through 
this book, in illustrating the relation of sacred to profane learning. 
We should be glad to quote the striking remarks upon the psalms, 
and embody here his very clear account of works, generally but 
little understood, the Midraschim, Mishna, Talmud, and Targum ex- 
positions of the law, and the Hebrew scriptures. From Cadmus, 
the Phenician, we trace the sacred chain of letters to Orpheus, 
Linus and Muszus ‘prophets old.’ Weare next introduced to the 
divine bard, to whom ‘ the gods awarded both good and evil, taking 
from him, sight, and compensating him, by granting sweet song!’ 
Hesiod, as we think, has been uniformly assigned too low a place 
among ancient poets. Some of his verses are delightful to us, be- 
yond those of any other poet, ancient, or modern. Of Tyrtoeus and 
Alcceus, little remains. The sweet songs, and the despairing love 
of Sappho will be remembered to the end of time. 

In the next chapter the names of Anacreon, Pindar, Aschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides are the only ones worthy of memory. His 
notice of the two great tragedians is full and happy; and he has 
made the quotations, best calculatedto illustrate their respective me- 
rits. In the example of Aristophanes we see, that there were just such 
‘people in the olden time, as the far famed‘ Peter Pindar’ of modern 
days. Nothing can be more ridiculous, than the solemn gravity, 
which he assigns to Socrates, as he represents him lecturing in a 
basket, drawn up between the earth and heavens. Let great men 
of the present day understand, that abuse and ridicule are not mat- 
ters of modern invention, and learn from the example of Socrates 
moderation, good temper and magnanimity. The moon abates 
nothing of her brightness, because curs bay at her; nor has the 
respect of all succeeding ages been in the slightest degree dimin- 
ished by the pasquinades of this foul mouthed wit. The 5th and 
6th chapters upon the Greek philosophers are both ample and in- 
structive, and furnish much useful reading for the common occa- 
sions of life. Such also is the character of the 7th, which treats of 
the Greek historians, and the great orator. 

The transition, in the 8th, to the literature of the Romans, bor- 
rowed from that of the Greeks, is natural. His summaries are 
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equally fair and happy, in his account of the latin classics, as are 
those of the Greek. His touches of Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Tibul- 
lus, Horace, Lucan, Persius, and Juvenal are compiled with spirit, 
and felicity. The historians, Cesar, Livy, Sallust and Tacitus are 
called up, and walk beside the grea at shades of Cicero and Horten- 
sius. His account of the two Plinys, Quintiliaa, and the delight- 
ful biographer, Plutarch, are sufficiently happy. 

The 13th chapter presents the Christian and Pagan literature 
of the time of Constantine in one view; and, as we have remarked 
upon his manner of describing the connection between sacred and 
profane literature, we repeat, that he is equally fortunate in his 
views of the learning of the first ages of the church. His sketches 
of Druidical, and Arabic literature are fair compends of the best 
accounts of those subjects. He pauses, with discriminating judg- 
ment, upon the extraordinary character of Charlemagne, and his 
influence in the revival of letters. From a brief notice of the great 
Altred, he proceeds to the authors of the times of the crusades, and 
thence to Abelard, whose love and misfortunes have received immor- 
tality from the pen of Pope; and thence to Roger Bacon, scarcely 
surpassed by his great successor of the same name. _ Brief sketches 
are given of the writings of the Troubadours and Trouveres. | In 
a short passing notice of ear ly English literature, he touches only 
upon the sweet and simple Chaucer. He is full and happy in his 
sketch of Italian literature and poetry. His notice of the aston- 
ishing Dante is the most ample and felicitous, as it seems to us, of 
any in the whole book. Witha brief account of the elegant Pe- 

trarch, Boceacio and king James, and the revival of letters, by the 
dispersion of the Greeks of Constantinople, flying from its occupan- 
cy by the Turks, he approaches the times of the Medici, at which 
the work closes. He has not announced another volume, which 
seems necessary to fill out his plan, and bring the history down to 
the literature of the present day. It will be readily understood, 
that these are only a few of the prominent names, that appear in 
this volume. We give, as what we deem, the happiest notices in 
the book, those of Ossian, the extracts by Sir William Jones, from 
the Arabic poem of Amiolkais, and a part of his account ‘of the 
‘Infierno’ of the astonishing Florentine poet. We are pleased to 
find the author believing with us, that Ossian was a real bard, and 
no man of straw,as Dr. Johnson would have him to be. 


* Ossian was the eldest son of Fingal, king of Morven, whose dominions lay 
among the mountains in the west of Scotland. Fingal was celebrated as a war- 
rior amongst the warlike chicftains of his time; ‘* he was terrible as the spirit of 
Trenmor, when in a whirlwind he comes to Morven to see the children of his 
pride: he was like a dark and stormy cloud, edged round with the lightning of 
heaven.” Early in life Ossian married Everallin, the “ dark haired” daughter 
of Branno, one of the many kings who then ruled in Ireland; by her he had 
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one son, Oscar, afterwards distinguished as a warrior, and who was killed ip 
battle with Cairbar, king of Iretand. In the fourth book of Fingal, he speaks 
of his courtship of Everallin To her he appears to have been tenderly attach- 
ed, and frequently alludes to her in his poems. Everallin died in giving birth 
to Oscar, and it does not appear that Ossian ever married again. At the period, 
and in the country, of which we are now speaking, it was not unusual for the 
warrior and the bard to be united ; hence we find that Ossian was as renowned 
in war, as became his high lineage, as he was distinguished as a bard; thus, we 
often find him in the thickest of the fight, dealing death among his foes; ‘were 
his steps covered with darkness, yet would not Ossian fly; his soul would mect 
him and say, dors the bard of Selma fear the foe? No: his joy is in the midst of 
battle.” Ossian lived to an advanced age, and became blind; he survived all 
his family and the companions of his early days. In the decrepitude of age, 
and blind withal, he appears to have enjoyed the society of Malvina, the be- 
trothed wife of Oscar, whom he also survived, and whose death he thus feeling- 
ly laments: ** Malvina! where art thou with thy songs, with the soft sound of 
thy steps? Pleasant be thy rest, O lovely beam! Soon hast thou set on our 
hills! the steps of thy departure were stately, like the moon on the blue trem- 
bling wave. But thou hast left us in darkness, first of the maids of Lutha! Soon 
hast thou set, daughter of generous Toscar! But thou risest like the beam of 
the east, among the spirits of thy friends, where they sit in their stormy halls, 
the chambers of the thunder.” 


Ossian lived in a rude and barbarous age, and ina country where the refine- 
ments and luxuries of Roman manners had notreached. He is a poet of nature, 
and his works willhold a high rank, not only among the existing monuments of 
the literature of ancient nations, but as an example of grandeur and sublimity 
of style, which the artificial poetry of modern times has not been able to reach. 
In his poems we have a striking picture of the manners of the age in which he 
lived, and of the chieftain in his hall, in his camp, in battle and in the chase. 
Valor and skil) in war are the themes which generally occupy his pen, because 
in all rude nations, such qualities are most highly valued. He is, however, not 
unmindful of the more gentle and amiable virtues of parental and filial tender- 
ness, and his frequent allusions to the death of Everallin and Oscar show, that 
he possessed a heart susceptible of the most refined feelings and tender emotions. 
The style of Ossian, like that of all the ancient bards, is bold, energetic and 
highly figurative, expressing the noblest sentiments by the most apposite images, 
He does not indulge in that redundancy of expression, with which modern poets 
too often clothe their ideas, frequently making obscurity more obscure. 


Mn the publication of a translation of the poems of Ossian by Macpherson, 
they were immediately pronounced forgeries, and the,existence of such a person 
as Ossian declared fabulous. The authenticity of the poems being thus assailed, 
a wide field for discussion was opened, into which some of the most distinguish- 
ed scholars ofthe day entered with much zeal, and their genuineness was combat- 
ed and defended with great learning and ability. Although we find some who 
sSegard them as the sole productions of the genius of Macpherson, yet, from 
tareful researches in the Highlands and the Hebrides, so many poems of a simi- 
Jar character are found to have been preserved among the people, that their au- 
thenticity is now generally.admitted, and Ossian, instead of being looked upon 
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as a creature of the imagination, is acknowledged to have possesseda * local 
habitation,” and was renowned in “ days of yore” as a warrior and a poet.’ 


‘The following extracts from the poem of Amriolkais, as translated by Sit 
William Jones, will serve as specimens of their style of composition. The au- 
thor gives the following description of his horse: 


‘Ready in turning, quick in pursuing, bold in advancing, firm in backing ; 
and performing the whole with the strength and swiftness of a vast rock, which 
a torrent has »ushed from its lofty base ;” 

“A bright bay steed, from whose polished back the trappings slide, as drops 
of rain glide hastily down the slippery marble.” 

“Even in his weakest state he seems to boil while he runs; and the sound, 
which he makes in his rage, is like that of a bubbling chaldron.” 

“When ther horses, that swim through the air, are languid and kick 
the dust, he rushes on like a flood, and strikes the hard earth witha firm hoof.” 

“He makes the light youth slide from his seat, and violently shakes the skirts 
of a heavier and more stubborn rider ;”’ 

‘Rapid as the pierced wood in the hands of a playful child, which he whirls 
juickly round with a well fastened cord.” 

‘“‘He has the loins of an antelope, and the thigh of an ostrich; he trots like a 
wolf and gallops like a young fox.” 

“Firm are his haunches; and, when his hinder parts are turned towards you, 
he fills the space between his legs with a long thick tail, which touches not the 
zround, and inclines not to either side.” 

‘His back, when he stands in his stall, resembles the smooth stone on which 
serfumes are mixed fora bride, or the seeds of coloquintida are bruised.”’ 


‘He thus describes a violent storm of rain and lightning 2 


“O friend, seest thou the lightning, whose flashes resemble the quick glance 
{two hands amidst clouds raised above cleuds ?” 

“The fire of its gleams, like the lamps of a hermit, when the oil poured on 
‘hem, shakes the cord by which they are suspended.” 

“] Sit gazing atit, while my companions stand between Daaridge and Odhaib; 
but far distant is the cloud on which my eyes are fixed.” 

“Its right side seems to pour its rain on the hills of Katan, and its left on the 
mountains of Sitaarand Zadbul.” 

“It continues to discharge its waters over Cotaifa till the rushing torrent lays 
prostrate the groves of Canahbel trees.” 

“It passes over mount Kepaan, which it deluges jn its course, and forces the 
wild goats to descend from every cliff.” 

“On mount Taima it leaves not one trunk of a palm tree, nor a single edifice 
which is not built with well cemented stone.” 

“Mount Tebier stands in the heights of the flood like a venerable chief wrap- 
ped in a striped mantle.” 

“The summit of Mogaimer, covered with the rubbish which the torrent has 
tolled down, looks in the morning like the top of a spindle encircled with 
wool.” 
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“The cloud unloads its freight on the desert of Ghabeit, like a merchant 
Yemen, alighting with his bales of rich apparel.” 


The small birds of the valley warble at daybreak, as ifthey had taken thei: 
-early draught of generous wine mixed with spice.” 


“The beasts of the wood, drowned in the floods of night, float like the roots 
of wild onions, at the distant edge of the lake.’ * 


We regard Dante as one of the most astonishing writers of any 
age, or country, and we think, we need not apprehend fatiguing the 
reader, by giving him the author’s account of the ‘ infierno’ entire. 


‘This poem recites the events of a journey, the poet imagines himself to have 
taken through hell, purgatory and paradise. He travels through the two first 
kingdoms of the dead under the conduct of Virgil, and through paradise under 
that of Beatrice, whom he had loved in his youth, and who died A. D. 1290.— 


The two poets set out together and arriving at the gates of Hell are admitted ta 
the dreary regions where 





“sighs, with lamentations and loud moans 
Resound through the air pierc’d by no star.” 


They traverse these gloomy abodes, until they reach the “‘woeful tide of Ache- 
ron,”’ over which they are transported in the boat of Charon whose 





‘sdemoniac form, 

With eyes of burning coal, collects them all, 
Reck’ning, and each that lingers, with his oar 
Strikes.” 





‘ Having crossed the gloomy Acheron, our traveller reaches the first circle of 
Hell, where he finds the souls of many, who for want of baptism, are not permit 
ted to enter paradise. 


“There Socrates and Plato both I mark’d 
Nearest to him in rank, Democritus 

Who sets the world at chance, Diogenes, 
With Herodotus, and Empedocles 

And Anaxagoras, and Thales sage, 

Zeno, and Dioscorides well read 

In Nature’s secret lore. Orpheus I mark’é 
And Linus, Tully and moral Seneca 
Euclid and Ptolemy, Hippocrates 
Galenus, Avicen, and him who made 
That commentary vast, Averroes.”’ 


Careys Dante, Hell. Can. iv. 130 


‘In the fifth canto he describes the second circle of Hell, where 





“Minos stands 
Grinning with ghastly features” 








—™~ 


* See the worgs of Sir William Jones, vo}. 10. © 
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Here he witnesses the punishment of those whose offences were not of the deep- 
est die, and who were treated with some share of indulgence. Here he encoun- 
ters the shade of Francesca, daughter of his friend and patron Guida da Polen 
ta. Francesca was given in marriage to Lanciotto Malatesta, a man of extra- 
ordinary courage, but deformed inhis person. His brother Paola, who possessed 
the graces which he wanted, engaged the affections of Francesca, and being 


taken in adultery they were both put to death by the enraged husband. Dante 
thus accosts her; 





“Francesca! your sad fate 

Even to tears my griefand pity moves. 

But tell me, in the time of your sweet sighs, 

By what, and how love granted, that ye knew 
Your yet uncertain wishes? She replied: 

No greater grief than toremember days 

Of joy, when misery isat hand. That kens 
They beam’d instruction. Yct so eagerly 

ff thou art bent to know the primal root 

From whence our love got being, I will do 

As one, who weeps and tells his tale; one day, 
For our delight we read of Lancelot, 

How him love thrall’d. Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near us. Ofttimes by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
fled from our altered cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that smile we read, 
Phe wish’d smile, so rapturously kiss’d 

By one so deep in love, then he who ne’er 
From me shal] separate, at once my lips 

All trembling kiss’d. The book and writer both 
Were love’s purveyors. In its leaves that day 
Weread no more.” 


Ibid, Can. v. 113. 


ihis passage has been particularly admired, for the delicacy and sensibility 
with which the unfortunate Francesca intimates her guilt, and the interest of 
the narrative is increased when we remember, that she was the daughter of the 
liberal friend and generous protector of the author. 
‘In the sixth Canto he gives the following description of Cerberus, who, ac- 
cording to heathen mythology, guarded the entrance to the palace ef Pluto. 


‘* Cerberus, cruel monster, fierce and strange, 
Through his wide threefold throat, barks as a dog 
Over the multitude immersed beneath. 

His eyes glare crimson, black his unctuous beard, 
His belly large, and claw’d the hands, with which 
He tears the spirits, flays them, and their limbs 
Piecemeal disparts. Howling there spread, as curs, 
Under the rainy deluge, with one side 

The other screening, oft they rall them round, 
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A wretched, godlesscrew. When that great worm 
Descried us, savage Cerberus, op’d 
His jaws, and the fangs show’d us; not a limb 
Of bim but trembled.” 
Ibid, Can. vi. 12. 


* Under the guidance of his Mantuan friend, he visits every part of the infer 
nal regions, which he minutely describes, according to the opinions then enter 
tained—he converses freely with the shades he meets, learns from them the cau- 
ses of their confinement and punishment in this place of horror-—he witnesses 
their torments, which he describes in language that makes the very blood run 
celd at the recital. But, among the host whose crimes had condemned them to 
endless and excruciating torture, none suffer more than heretics—those who 
were bold enough to deny the infallibility ofthe pope, and dispute some of the 
dogmas of thechurch. This sufficiently marks the temper of the times, and 
shows that, whatever disposition existed to promote polite literature, there was 
no charity for those who ventured to think and speak, upon religious subjects, 
in a manner at variance with the established creed. These hopeless sinners were 
confined in tombs burning with intense fire: 


“ Their lids all hung suspended ; and beneath, 
From them forth issued lamentable moans, 
Such as the sad and tortur’d well might raise 
I thus: * Master, say who are these interr’d 
Within these vaults, of whom distinct we hear 
The dolorous sighs.’ He answer thus return’d 
‘The arch heretics are here, accompanied 
By every sect their followers; and much more, 
Than thou believ’st, the tombs are freighted: like 
With like is buried ; and the monuments 
Are different in degrees of heat.’ ”” 

Ibid, Can. 1x. 119 


‘Having traversed the first region of the dead, he emerges from the gloomy 
abode of suffering, and enters Purgatory, where the souls of the elect are chas. 
tened by long sufferings, before they are permitted to enter the gatesof Para 
dise. Ofhisentrance into Purgatory he thus speaks: 


“Here, O ye hallow’d Nine! for in your train 

I follow, here the deaden’d strain revive; 

Nor let Calliope refuse to sound 

A somewhat higher song, of that loud tone, 

Which when the wretched birds of chattering note 

Had heard, they of forgiveness lost all hope. 
Sweet hue of eastern sapphire, that was spread 

O’er the serene aspect of the pure air, 

High up as the first circle, to mine eyes 

Unwonted joy renew’d, soon as I scap’d 

Forth from the atmosphere of deadly gloom 

That had mine eyes and bosom filled with griet 
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rhe radiant planet, that to love invites, 
Made all the orient laugh, and veil’d beneath 

The Pisces’ light, that in his escort came.” 

Ibid, Pur. Can. i. 7. 


‘Having passed through the various departments of Purgatory, where he 
nects with many of those celebrated men who had adorned Italy, and who 
were going through that state of probation which is to fit them for their future 
residence in the regions of bliss, he arrives at the terrestrial paradise, which he 
finds situated on the summit of a mountain. He is conducted through Paradise 
by Beatrice, whose descent from heaven he describes in the following beautiful 
language : 


“| have beheld, ere now, at break of day. 

The eastern clime all roseate ; and the sky 
Oppos’d, one deep and beautiful serene ; 

And the sun’s face so shaded, and with mists 
Attemper’d, at his rising, that the eye 

Longwhile endur’d the sight: thus, in a cloud, 

Of flowers, that from those hands angelic rose, 
And down within and outside of the car 

Fell showering, in white veil with olive wreath’d, 
A virginin my view appear’d, beneath 

Green mantle, rob’d in hue of living flame: 

And o’er my spirit, that so long a time 

Had from her presence felt no shudd’ring dread, 
Albeit my eyes discern’d her not, there mov’d 

A hidden virtue from her, at whose touch 

The power of ancient love was strong within me.” 
Ibid, Pur. Can. xxx. 23. 


* He is conducted by Beatrice, through the different abodes of the blest, ang 
their several states of beatitude are painted with the same glowing pencil. He 
first visits the moon, the first residence of the blest, which he finds inhabited by 
the souls of those who had pronounced vows of celibacy and religious seclusion, 
but who had been compelled to renounce them, as in the case of Picarda, a holy 
nun, whose story the poet relates. The second heaven is the planet Mercury, 
where he meets with the Emperor Justinian, with whom he enters into conversa- 
tion, and who kindly offers to satisfy his curiosity with regard to whatever he 
may desire to know, relating to the second heaven. The third heaven is the plan- 
et Venus. The fourth heaven is the Sun, where the souls of Thomas Aquinas a 
Dominican, and Buonaventura, a Franciscan, have found resting places. The 
former enters into an account of the life and character of St. Francis, while the 
latter in like manner celebrates the virtues and piety of St. Dominic—an act of 
courtesy they would scarcely have performed whilst on earth. The fifth hea- 
ven is the planet Mars, where the souls of those who had nobly drawn their 
swords, and combatted for the true faith against the infidels of the holy 
land, are rewarded. Here Dante encounters one of his ancestors, Cacciaguido, 
who speaks of the simple manners of his countrymen in bis day, when Florence 


** Was chaste and sober and abode in peace.” 
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‘ He predicts the exile of our poet, and exherts him to write bis poem. The 
uxth heaven is Jupiter, where he finds the souls of those who had administered 
justice rightly in the world, so disposed, as to form the figure of aneagle. Here 
the poet, who seems to have entertained some doubt, respecting the possibility 


of salvation without belief in Christ, has the difficulty solved, by being told 
that 


*‘ None ever hath ascended to this realm, 

Who hath nota believer been in Christ, 

Either before or after the blest limbs, 

Were nail’d upon the wood. But lo! of those 
Who call‘ Christ, Christ,’ there shall be many founc 
In judgment, further off from him by far, 

Than such to whom his name was never known, 
Christians like these the Ethiop shall condemn: 
When that the two assemblages shall part; 

One rich eternally, the other poor.” 


‘The seventh heaven is Saturn, inhabited by the souls of those who hac 
passed their lives in holy contemplation. The eighth heaven, is that of the fixec 
stars, where the poet sees 





* the triumphal hosts 
Of Christ, and all the harvest gather’d in 
Made ripe by these revolving spheres.” 


‘He ascends to the ninth heaven, where he is permitted to behold the divine 
essence. In the tenth heaven he beholds the Virgin Mary, whom St. Bernard 


supplicates, that our poet may have grace given him tocantemplate the divine 
majesty, which being granted, 





“ Beck’ning smil’d the sage, 
That I should Jook aloft; but ere he bade, 
Already of myself aloft 1 look’d; 

For visual strength, repining more and more, 
Bare me into the ray authentical 

Of sov’reign light 
Such keenness from the living ray I met, 

That, if mine eyes had turn’d away, methinks, 

I had been lost; but, so embolden’d, on 

I pass’d, as I remember, till my view 

Hover'd the brink of dread infinitude.”” 

Ibid, Pur. Can. XXXxfp. 





‘He thus describes the Trinity : 





“In that abyss 
Of radiance, clear and lofty, seem’d methought. 
Three orbs of triple hue, clipt in one bound : 
And, from another, one reflected seem’d, 
As rainbow is from rainbow: and the third 
J8cem’d fire, breath’d equally from both.” ——— 








4 Discourse delivered in Hollis Sireet Church, Boston, September 2, 
1827: occasioned by the Death of Horace Holley LL. D., late pre- 
sident of Transylvania Unizersity. By Joun Pierpont, Minister 
of Hollis Street Church. Stephen Foster. Boston, 1827. 


Of all species of writings, epitaphs and funeral eulogies are al- 
lowed to be the most difficult. The limits between just and indiscri 
minate praise, the simple and appropriate coloring of truth and na- 
ture, and the daubing of flattery, the natural and virtuous sympathy, 
which flows from the deep fountains of real and unexaggerated 
feeling, and the mawkish affectation of mourning and grief, are, as 
was the constant saw of Napoleon, touching the interval between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, so narrow, and so little obvious, that 
it requires not only strong talent, but a tact and delicacy of percep- 
tion in managing which belongs to but very few, to discover 
them, respect them, and keep on the right side of them. The com- 
mon mode, which seems settled by prescription, is to spend no other 
thought upon the subject, than to accumulate a sufficient amount 
of eulogy, and to suppose either nature, and the whole human race 
in tears, or at least that part of the species and nature, that was 
within the range of the acquaintance of the deceased. We, who 
tarry behind, are compelled to see nature under a very different 
aspect; and to recognize in most of these efforts fancy paintings of 
man, or rather angels in the abstract. They are alike unaccom- 
panied with the charms of fiction, or the convictions of truth. 

Those, who have taken a higher range, have generally looked 
to Bossuet,asa model. There is certainly something imposing in 
the grandeur of his images, and the imperial splendor of his funer- 
al pieces. He rolls along the full volume of his deep words, in all 
the nobleness of diction, and all the solemnity of glory and great- 
ness departed, casting their rays back upon the earth from beyond the 
tomb. Ofall funeral oratory, his is surely the most magnificent 
and Ciceronian. But here, in republican America, the standard of 
thought and expression is so entirely different from that of royal 
Irance, that the strain, which would be decorous and impressive 
in the one country, might perhaps be gorgeous, overstrained, and 
we had almost said ridiculous, in the other. The recollection of 
most of our readers will supply them with examples of funeral 
eulogy, which have proved failures, through the attempt at too close 
an imitation of the great French orator. Indeed to deliver a modest, 
simple, faithful, natural, eloquent, useful) and pathetic funeral eulo- 
gy is no common achievement, though every one is ready to make 
the attempt. But few know rightly to unlock the deep fountains of 
fears, without compromitting the reverence due to God and reli- 
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gion, and the majesty of truth. Remembrances rush upon hearer 
and speaker. The grave is open before both. The mourners 
have their attachments and their weaknesses. There is no point in 
our brief career, where oratory may be allowed so much of the 
pomp of the buskin. It is expected, that the dread immunities of 
the tomb will screen from observation all, that the mourners 
might wish forgotten. Yet the stern requisitions of truth are to 
be held forth in the light of eternity. All these jarring claims 
are tobe rightly adjusted on an occasion, which seems to allow 
no emotions, but those of tender remembrance, and the mutual 
disposition to forget every thing, but the virtues of the de- 
ceased, and the sorrows and the appaling penalty of our common 
nature. 

In a passing notice of the sermon before us, our readers are 
aware, that the character of this journal interdicts any expression 
of our own views, in regard to the differences of opinion, which 
are well known to have existed in this quarter, in relation to the 
religious speculations, and the views of ministerial decorum and 
obligation, so frankly and fearlessly avowed by the late president 
Holley. Our whole concern is with the sermon before us, as a 
sample of funeral eulogy, and in this respect we consider it one of 
unusual elegance and felicity. There are two, or three expressions 
init,a tribute, we presume, to the prevalent fashion in the polished 
circle, where it was delivered, that were new to our less delicate 
perceptions. But,taken as a whole, we could not but remark the 
difference of the orator’s style and manner, from that, of which a 
speaker of less tact and discernment would have availed him- 
selfon this occasion. Mr. Holley must be allowed to have been a 
man of very unusual splendor of personal endowment; possessing 
the peculiar charm of a fine person, great natural quickness, an 
imposing manner, a brilliant and sparkling eye, and a voice of mu 
sic, which hymned its sweet tones in the ear of memory, after he 
had ceased tospeak. While some considered his orbit devious and 
eccentric, and the light of his path as not of benign aspect, in his 
extended and important sphere, all admitted, that his course was 
one of impressive and dazzling brightness. .Imagination can not 
picture a situation more terrible, more full of fear and horror, and 
yet more thrilling and sublime, than that, in which, in the meridian 
radiance of his “mighty mind, and the unwasted and unbroken 
strength of his powerful frame, he resigned his spirit to Him, who 
gave it. Whatanaccumulation of epithet, what a multitude of 
exclamations, what a perfect bombast of thunder, storm, and com- 
motion of the waves, together with numerous and terrible personi- 
fications of pestilence and divinities of the seas, and the whole 

nx of ideal existences, called up from the empty halls of ima- 
gination, would a common orator have played off on his audience 
on sucha occasion! How beautifully unlabored, and simple, and 
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yet how impressive and sublime is this delineation from the few 
strong touches of Mr. Pierpont! 


‘You have seen him, you have felt him, when he hasstood before you in the 
glory of his intellectual strength, in the beauty of his manhood, in the noon of 
his life; and, O how changed! we have seen him in the darkness of his dying 
hour. Of the throngs that have gathered around him to be instructed or delight 
ed by his voice, and that even now come together where his name is to be nam: 
od, not one was near him to hear the last faint whisper from his lips; not one to 
knee} in the night watches, as he had knelt by the death-bed of others, and com- 
mend his spirit to the God who gave it. It was in darkness that he lay; dark- 
ness of the skies and of the mind. It was upon the lone waters that he died.— 
fs not thus to die, to taste the bitterness of death? 


President Holley was graduated at Yale College, 1805; com 
menced the study of law in New York; soon after relinquished it 
for the ministry, influenced, the orator supposes, by veneration for 
the late learned and virtuous president Dwight; was first settled 
in the ministry at Greenfield-hill, the same place, where president 
Dwight had been settled before him; relinquished it, to be instal- 
led pastor of the church in Hollis Street, Boston; left that church 
in 1818 for the presidency of Transylvania University; resigned 
that office last winter, and in March descended to New Orleans; 
remained there, until the latter part of July, a stay too late fora 
person so robust and unacclimated, and embarked at that advanced 
period of summer for New York. The passengers carried the 
latent germ of pestilence in their bosoms. The fierce ardors of a 
tropical sun, reflected from the sea, soon quickened the seeds of 
disease in their frames to fatal activity. It is best, that the orator 
should himself describe what followed: 


‘He embarked for New York on the twenty-second of July last. But he had 
remained too long on the fertile, but too fatal banks of the Mississippi. The 
plague that falls upon so many of the children of New England—the pestilence. 
that walketh on those shores in darkness, and wasted on those waters at noon- 
day—had marked our friend for its victim. When but a few days at sea, the 
yellow fever showed itselfon board. One after another fell before the destroyer. 
It was a scene of suffering and of horrible fear. So intense was the heat, that 
the deck was the couch of the sick and the well alike. By night as well as by 
day, a canvass sheet alone shielded them from sun and storm. She who for so 
many years was with you, my brethren, in your daily walks, and your weekly 
worship, was the only one of her sex on board. She was herself wasting and 
withering under the dreadful malady. One fellow sufferer breathed his last at 
her side, in the dead of night, in the midst of a thundertempest. He who had 
watched over her with a husband’s love, and, with a father’s fears, had trembled 
for his son, felt at last the blow upon his own brain. His reason reeled under 
the shock. His noble form fell down, when that fell down which was its glory. 
The mighty, in form and in mind, wrestled strenuously, wrestled madly, with 


Death : but whatis the strength of man, when wrestling with thut dread Angel 
Vor. I.—No. 7. 8 
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of the Lord! On the morning of the thirty-first our friend died; and at evening 
the same day, his remains were let down into the deep.’ 


We know not whence the verses, which the author quotes nea: 
the close of the sermon were extracted. But they strike us, a 
beautiful, except an epithet in the last line. 


*¢QOh! had he lived to reach his native land, 

And then expired, I would have blessed the strand 
But, where my husband lies I may not lie; 

I can not come with broken heart to sigh 

O’er his loved dust, and strew with flowers bis turt 
His pillow hath no cover but the surf: 

1 may not pour the weet from mine eyc 

Near his cold bed :—he slumbers in the wave! 

Oh, F will love the sea, because it is his grave.’ 

* Thou shalt not foat upon thy watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of one melodious tear.’ ’ 


The spirit of the sermon is a discriminating eulogy of the late 
president. It notes with emphasis his almost unrivalled powers of 
extemporancous eloquence, upon which his posthumous fame must 
rest, since he has left few printed memorials behind him. He notes the 


well remembered tribute to this eloquence, when a Boston audi- 
ence, for the first and last time, broke over their measured obser- 
vance of divine service by an involuntary theatrical applause of his 
artillery election sermon. On the whole this is a funeral eulogy, 
which, in most respects, we would desire to see followed, as a mo 
del for compositions of that kind. 





Oration, delivered at the Court House in St. Clairsville, on Washington’s 


Birth Day. By Tuomas H. Genin, Esq. 


Every writer understands the difficulty of writing an address 
upon asubject so trite and beaten. But the greater the difficulty of 
such an effort, the higher is the meed and the honor of surmounting it. 
Considering the narrowness and brevity of his-#Smpass of range. 
and the discouragement of seeing so many thousand footsteps of 
the strong and the weak i impressed on the same ground, the orator 
has acquitted himself, as we think, with so small credit. 

From the time of his lamented decease, the birth day of the 
great and good Washington has justly became a day of rejoicing and 
jubilee. It is right and just thus to refresh in the memory of the 
passing and coming generations the deeds and virtues of the truly 
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great and good. ‘I'he verdure over their graves should never be 
suffered to become scar. Fresh tributes of laurel and cassia should 
en be strown upon them; nor should the theme of their virtues 

ver be allowed to pall on the ear by repetition. | Fashion, intelli- 
sence, youth and beauty, all th: it attracts, and all that inspires 

lomage, ought to be assembled on these occasions. The temples 
of worship, and the halls of legislation ought still to array their 
assemblies, to take such views of the departed, as religion and pa- 
triotism suggest. We regret to remark, that a day, which ought 
to constitute one of our proudest t and most distinguished holidays, 

the birth day of Washington, is going into disuse, as a day of na- 
tional observance. Here and there in the Atlantic country, it is 
still kept with martial show, and the sounds of music and the dance. 
We are pleased to see the practice reviving in the west. Indepen- 
dent of the fitness é ind utility of this observance, such addresses, as 
this of Mr. Ge Genin, always tend to a salutary result. While the 
storm, raised by the miserable insanity of party fury, and the most 
deplorable of all party m: idness, that, which turns upon names in- 
stead of principles, is raging round us, it can never be without some 
beneficial tendency, to recur to the calm, unpretending and real 
greatness of the political career of such a man, as Washington.— 
Calling up the name and the deeds of such a character can not but 
have an effect to blench the cheek, silence the bluster, and palsy 
the exertions of noisy demagogues, and hollow pretenders to pa- 
triotism. 

The oration before us has alittle of the blank verse moulding 
of an ancient fourth of July harangue—but on the whole is respec- 
table, both in style, manner and sentiment. It takes the customa- 
ry views of we career of the great man, whom it eulogizes, and 
compresses 23 happy an abstract of his prominent acts and virtues, 
is could easily be comprised inso small a compass. If our readers 
will attentive ly peruse the following extract, they will not only be 
ible to judge of the general tenor of this oration, but will receive 
i lesson, which, we e arnestly wish, might be’ blazoned by a thou- 
sand tongues, and forced before the eye from all our presses, until 
the people should arise in the majesty of their stre ngth, and in- 
stead of dire cting their angry zeal ag: iinst each other, should pause, 
ind question the. motives of those, who are blowing up the coals of 
party strife and division among them. 


‘Soon after his retirement from the Presidenc y of the Union, the voice of 
is country again called him to lead her armies and avenge her injuries. Though 
unwilling, he felt it his duty to obey the summons, France had flagrantly vio- 
lated our rights, and refused, or neglected to atone. Convinced of this, he 
would not “intrench himself behind his age and infirmities,” but proceeded to 
organize the legions of war. On the accession of Bonaparte to the government 
of France, hc composed the growing quarre!; but Washington was numbered 
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with the dead beiore tidings of this reconciliation reached our shores. Full of 
days and glory, he retired from the scenes of life, to slumber with his fathers.— 
Full forty-five, out of sixty-seven years and nine months, he had lived for his 
country. No manhad conferred equal benefits on his nation, oron his race.— 
His fall drew tears from millions: the veteran warrior, who had waded with him 
through the gloom of his country’s misfortunes—the matron who had been saved 
by his valor—the statesman whom his arm had shielded and vindicated—the 
blooming youth, whose ears had drank, whose heart had been fired by the story 
of his deeds—the philosophers, the friends of civil liberty, and the good of every 
clime, deplored his doom ; for their common father was no more—their great ex- 
emplar had become the victim of all-conquering death—the instructor of na- 
tions, the pride of human nature, could onJy be seen and contemplated in his 
works—works pregnant with the happiness of man! Let those who baw] their 
party follies, and move the damning genius of faction, cast one look at the les- 
son of the mighty dead, and learn the impropriety of their conduct. Yes, ye 
who endeavored to alarm your simpler fellow countrymen with the appellatione 
of federalism and democracy; you who live in the rays of peace, and gather 
harvests over the grave of the martyrs of liberty, listen to the counsels of the 
best of men and greatest of patriots, and resolve, if you revere his memory, re- 
spect his wisdom, or love your country, never more to nourish party spirit, so em- 
phatically by him pronounced dangerous to its happiness and liberty. Or if 
you would judge for yourselves, uninfluenced by his opinion, search the long 
records of ages past: see Carthage ruined by factions—hear Athens groaning 
beneath her thirty tyrants—view Rome deluged in the blood of her citizens, and 
her government overthrown—see Poland rendered contemptible, and finally 
partitioned by her neighbors—observe France seeking shelter in despotism— 
and see the energies of our own country half paralyzed in the late contest with 
Britain, through the ascendency of party spirit. Go contemplate the miseries 
it has produced, the republics it has destroyed, the blood it has effused, and then 
be convinced, if you can, that parties are useful in a state to any but knaves— 
that they are not, in the language of Swift, “* the madness of many for the bene- 
fit of a few ;’’ the mean, which vice employs to set itself above virtue; which 
ignorance approves, because it exalts her over knowledge; which folly adores, 
because it raises her over wisdom; which the unworthy, the madly ambitious 
of every clime, have advocated; which the good and the wise of all countries 
have condemned ; which Robespicrre adored, and Washington despised.’ 


The following splendid extracts are from a biographical notice 
of the late Fisher Ames—the pride of American orators and good 
men, contained in the American edition of the New Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia, by Dr. Caldwell of Lexington, Kentucky. 


‘His speech, on the appropriations for carrying into effect the British treaty, 
was certainly the most august and resplendent exhibition of his talents; and 
may almost be regarded as constituting an epoch in modern eloquence. An 
English gentleman of (listinguished attainments, who was present on the occa- 


sion, frankly acknowledged, that it surpassed, in effect, any thing he had ever 


heard in the British Parliament. He even preferred it to Sheridan’s celebrated 
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speech in the case of Warren Hastings. It had, perhaps, more of the irresisti- 
ble sway, the soul-subduing influence of ancient eloquence, than any thing that 
has been heard since the days of Cicero. The circumstances attending its deli- 
very were peculiar. A brief recital of them will not, we flatter ourselves, be 
deemed uninteresting, or regarded as a departure from the duty of the biogra- 
pher. 


The debate on the subject of the treaty had been unusually protracted.—In 
the course of it great liberties had been taken in the exercise and expression of 
individual feelings; and the collision of party politics had been inordinately 
keen. The public mind, having felt a deep and lively .nterest in it at first, had 
become weary and exhausted by its unexpected length, and was now extremely 

"| anxious, that it should be broughttoaclose. The house itself, particularly the 
zreat body of the members who had already spoken, gave strong manifestations 
of the same temper. For several days, the question had been repeatedly called 
for, by numerous voices at once, with a vehemence amounting almost to disor- 
der. 


































During all this time, Mr. Ames, in a feeble and shattered state of health, and 
bowed down by a load of languor and despondency, had remained a silent 
spectator of the conflict. He had even determined not to speak at all, because 
he felt himself unequal to the exertion, and had, therefore, made no preparato- 
ry arrangements. As the moment, however, approached when he was to join 
in the vote—a vote, on which, in his estimation, depended the future prosperity 
and happiness of his country, his resolution forsook him, and his patriotism tri- 
umphed over his prudence. From an expectation, on the part of some, that the 
question would be that day decided, and of others, that, perhaps, Mr. Ames 
would be induced to speak, the lobbies and galleries of the house were overflow- 
ingly crowded. The flower of Philade)phia was present on the occasion. 


* NM atelier eth iden Tiana a ae 


Under these circumstances, with a pale countenance and a languid air, the 

orator rose, and, in a voice feeble at the commencement, addressed himself 
to the chair. When he first took the floor, a murmur of approbation escaped 
from the audience, who in their keen impatience, that the debate should be 

closed, would have been tempted to frown on any other speaker. To this in- 

voluntary expression of the public satisfaction succeeded the most profound 
ailenee, that not a syllable might escape unheard. Animated, for the moment 
by the workings of his mind, and inspired, as it were, by the occasion, with a 
degree of life and strength, to which his frame had long been a stranger, the 
orator’s ardor and energy increased, as he proceeded, his voice acquired a wi- 

der compass, and he carried the house triumphantly along with him. Never 
was man gazed at with more steadfast attention; never was he listened to 
with more thrilling delight. Pale and sickly, as it was, his countenance seem 

ed at times, under the irresistible illusion of the moment, to be irradiated with 
more than mortal fires, and the intonations of his voice to be marked with more 
than mortal sweetness. We speak feelingly, for we heard him throughout; and 
never can his image be effaced from our recollection, nor his accents seem to 
fade on our ear. Even now, after a lapse of nearly sixteen years, his look, hie 
gestures, his attitude—all the orator seems embodied before us, and we dwell in 
imagination on the sound of his voice with undiminished delight. He address- 
ed himself to every faculty of the mind, and awakened every feeling and eme 
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tion of the heart. Argument, remonstrance, entreaty, persuasion, terror, and 
warning, fell, now like the music, and now like the thunder of heaven, from hi: 
lips. He seemed like patriotism in human form, eloquently pleading for the 
salvation of hiscountry. The effect produced, resembled the fabled workings of 
enchantment. He tbrew a spell over the senses, rendering them insensible to 
every thing but himself. We venture to assert, that while he kept the floor, no 
nerson present had the slightest consciousness of the lapse of time. 

When he resumed his seat, the audience seemed to awake as from a dream 
of delight. So absorbed were they in admiration—so facinated and subdued by 
the charms of his eloquence, that no one had the proper command of bis facul 
ties. Conscious of this, a leading member in the opposition moved for an ad 
journment, that the house might have time to cool, and the vote not be taken 
under the iniluence of the overwhelming sensibility which the orator had exci- 
ted. This circumstance was in itself a tribute to the eloquence of Mr. Ames fa: 
beyond what language canbestow. It was aconfession, extorted from a politi 
cal adversary, that even the spirit of party was vanquished by his powers.’ 


¥ 


‘Although eminent as a jurist, and still more so as a writer, he was 
most distinguished as astatesman, and an orator. The style of his elo- 
quence was peculiar to himself. We know of no model, either ancient 
or modern, to which it can, in strict propriety, be compared.—Too rich 
to borrow, and too proud to imitate, he looked into himself, and drew 
on his own resources for whatever the subject and occasion demanded. He 
sought, indeed, for information from every quarter; through the abundant chan- 
nels of reading and conversation, no less than those of observation and reflection 
But when knowledge once entered his mind, it experienced so many new com- 
binations, and underwent such a thorough digestion, as to be completely assi- 
milated tohis own genius. Although it entered as knowledge cerived from 
another, it soon took the character of the intellect it nourished, and went forth 
again, when required, to appear in a renovated and more radiant form. Nor 
was it in respect to its form alone that it sustained a mutation. It was aug 
mented in its bulk, and multiplied in its ramifications, like a scion planted in a 
fertile and well watered soil. In relation to the modes of debate it pursued, and 
the abundance of instruments it was in the habit of using, a more pregnant, plas- 
tic, and versatile mind perhaps never existed. Nature and art were alike tri 
butary to its amazing resources. With an ease and velocity which we never, we 
think, witnessed in any other being, it would bound through the range of space 
from pole to pole, and from earth to heaven, returning fraught with the choicest 
lights and happiest allusions, with al] that was rare, and new, and beautiful, as 
means in illustration of some topic of debate. Capable of sporting with the 
lightest obyects and of wielding the mightiest, it passed, with equal familiarity, 
from the dew-drop to the ocean, and the whispering of the breeze, to the roar of 
the elements. As circumstances demanded, its subject appeared either in a 
dress “ simplex munditiis,” elegantly simple, or clothed in a style of orienta! 
magnificence. 


In the different views entertained on the subject by different individuals, th¢ 
oratory of Mr. Ames has been compared successively to that of most of the dis 
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tinguished speakers that have flourished,—to the oratory, in particular, of Burke 
ind Chatham, Cicero and Demosthenes. He has been even said, to have form- 
| himselfon the model of each of these illustrious standards in eloquence. The 
riticism is, in both its branches, erroneous. The oratory of Mr. Ames, although 
equally lofty, was less gorgeons than that of Burke, Jess full and swelling than 
that of Cicero, and, though somewhat similar in its sententiousness, energy, and 
point, less vehement and abrupt than that of Chatham or Demosthenes. In un- 
tudied ornament, striking antithesis, fertility of allusion, and novelty ofcom 
bination, it was certainly far superior to either. Nor is it just to the reputation 
if Mr. Ames, to represent him as an imitator of either British, Roman, or Gre- 
ian eloquence. ‘Thathe was familiar with the best models of the art, both an- 
cient and modern, will not be denied. He studied them, however, not with a 
view to servile imitation, but merely for the purposes of instruction and improve- 
ment;—with the intention, perhaps, of correcting faults, but certainly not oi 


¢ 


acquiring excellencies. Something negative might have been derived from 
them; but every thing positive originated in himself. After collecting the best 
lights, that extensive reading and enquiry could bestow, he retired within him- 
-elfand followed the bent of his own genius. 

In the various exterior qualifications of the orator, Mr. Ames, though not 
verfect, was certainly accomplished. His figure, somewhat above the common 
size, was well proportioned, erect and manly. His countenance, although not 
narked by the strongest lines, or the boldest features, was lively and intelligent, 
iscentible of great animation and variety of expression, when thoroughly warm- 
ed and illumined by debate. His voice was clear, distinct and melodious, of 
ufficient compass to fill the largest of our public buildings, and capable of great 
variety in its intonations. His action, although not, perhaps, varied to the ex- 
tent that was allowable and even desirable, was easy, graceful, and appropri- 
ite; and, in his more lofty and impassioned flights, became sometimes dignified, 
bold and commanding. Without ever descending to what might be denomina- 
ted the stratagems of oratory, he, notwithstanding, practised that command of 
temper, and never failed in the observance of that regard to the feelings and 
disposition of the house, which are such powerfn] auxiliaries to argument and 
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ERRATA—Some errors escaped the press in the last number.— 
Among others the following:—Page 340, in *Stanzas toa Mock- 
ing Bird,’ 2d verse, 2d line after thy. insert tim7d. 14th verse, last 
line for bleeding read breaking. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 


Want of space compels us to omit a review of the interesting 
novels of Charles Brockden Brown, which we had prepared, for 
this number. That, together with a notice of ‘Earty Lays, and 
‘Lyricat and other poems,’ by William G. Simms, jun. Esq. of 
South Carolina will appear in our next. 

To our Louisiana friend, who enquires about the health, pro 
gress and prosperity of this journal, we answer, that so far as sub- 
scription and prescription can help the cause, we have no reason 
tocomplain. [nthe western part of that state, in particular, we 
number a great many patrons of the highest respectability. We 
receive advice, in ample abundance, and many a ‘ priest’s blessing.’ 
But nothing braces the whole system, physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual—all the departments of fancy, imagination and memory, al! 
the powers of exertion and industry, all the nerves of hope and con 
fidence, like prompt payment. Every remittance not only helps tc 
smooth the brow of our paper maker and publisher, but contributes. 
as we believe, more than all the advice, and medicine, that we 
could take, to the birth of a good number for the next month. 

To our friend, ‘OccipenTAtis,’ we beg leave to say, that his com 
munication is for various reasons inadmissible. Let him not mis 
take our motive. A clear and cogent physiological discussion would 
not be refused, because it contained strictures on the views of the 
editor, or Dr. Caldwell; though, we think, that ‘he has to learn, 
with some other things, that it is drawing pretty largely on the 
magnanimity of an ecitor, to expect, that he will publish strictures 
onhimself. When he shall have written a treatise upon phrenology, 
and have clearly made out, that it merits what, we presume, he in- 
tended to be the opprobrious name of ‘phrenomancy,’ and will do 
us the honor to lay that treatise on our desk, we will pledge our 
best exertions, and our utmost impartiality to the review of it. It 
is one thing to dissect a human body, and a very different thing to 
walk understandingly, and straight forward, through the dark me- 
zes of metaphysical discussion. 
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[The following tale has come to hand from a friend, who lives 
in the bush. He seems to suppose us acquainted with the various 
editors of journals, who have offered premiums for the best writ- 
ten tales to be presented within a given time; and appears desi- 
rous, that we should transmit the following, that it may take its 
chance with the rest. We have not the honor to be acquainted 
with any one of them; though we are exceedingly gratified to find 
so many at once able, and disposed to act the part of Mecznasses. 
This circumstance, and that of the MS. being placed at our dispo- 
sal, will account for our publishing it; though, we confess, the 
article is something out of our line. As exercising our critical 
function, however, we hope we shall not transcend our jurisdic- 
tional limits, when we say, that we have seldom read any thing 
more affecting. Indeed, we had once or twice, in reading it,a 
vague surmise, that the author wis quizzing us. If we ever obtain 
the two volumes, of which he speaks, we shall, probably, under- 
stand his purpose more clearly. Meanwhile, in reference to the 
author’s wish, that it may take its chance, as a prize essay, we can 
only say, that should it happen, in this form, to fall into the hands 
of any of the aforesaid gentlemen, they certainly can read it easier 
in print, than spell it out of the plainest handwriting. We know 
the writer to be poor, a poet, and an author, encumbered with a 
family. If these claims do not soften their hearts in his favor, we 
fear, that even this touching tale will not. If any of them, moved 
by a wish to encourage modest literary merit in distress, see fit to 
award thirty, twenty, or even ten dollars, or any sum, over or un 
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der, down to five, and will remit the same to us, post paid, we 
pledge ourselves, that we will in like manner remit it, post paid 
to the author.—Eb. | 


VIOLETTA AND THOROUGHGRABB, 
4 TALE. 


‘If you have tears to shed, 
Prepare to shed them now.’ 


In a beautiful square opening, cut out of a beech forest, in that 
part of the state of Indiana, bordering on lake Michigan, latitude 
and longitude neither recollected, nor material, is a log house, 

called by its tenants by the more pastoral name of cottage. In 
fact, it was named by the young lady, who is the heroine of the 
following story, Tecumthe-place ; and the aforesaid wood, being 
three hundred miles in length by forty in media} breadth, was in like 
manner by her denominated Tecumthe park; and the above named 
lake, Tecumthe-place-water. A sweet lawn, in the proper season 
covered with a tall and thick growth of gourd seed corn, and 
spreading an area of forty full acres, extended from the cottage, 
as a centre, in the form of an exact square. Many thousand rustic 
seats, we can not call them tripods, for they rested on but one leg, 
and they were vulgarly called stumps, rose in every direction to 
the height of two feet, formed for that purpose by a beautiful arti- 
ficial slope from the circumference to the centre. Hence the shep- 
herds and shepherdesses need never promenade more than ten 
paces at once, without finding a seat on which to repose, while en- 
joying the beauties of nature, and talking the flowing heart.— 
Here and there, to the number, perhaps, of an hundred, tall dead 
trees arose, either as ready planted maypoles, or memorials of the 
gone by generation of trees, or still bearing the furrow, which 
‘marked, that they had been scorched by heaven’s lightning. 

The cottage aforesaid had nothing in its external or internal 
appearance, to distinguish it from a thousand similar erections all 
over the country. But a whole history of one, or fifty folios of 
recollections, acc ‘ording to the fertility of the boholder’ s imagina- 
tion, was naturally associated with the place, which it occupied. 
It was built among the ruins of an Indian village. Here, for 
countless ages, and unknown generations, had flowed the tide of 
life. Here lidian chevaliers and dark haired maidens had assem- 
bled in grand tournament, to receive, and award ibe high meed of 

valor. Here the warrior’s bosom had swelled. and the eye of the 
lady of his love had melted. Here a thousand tales, intended for 
Love’s ow ear, had been whispered. Heroes more magnanimous 
than /Eneas, aud more valiant and triumphant than Hercules, had 
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‘struck the post, and had modestly spared other bards and war- 
riors, the trouble of singing, and publishing their exploits; because, 
alas! there was in those days neither speliing book, nor grammar, 
paper, nor press; and they were driven to the painful necessity of 
blowing their own trumpet. Here the venerable and hoary headed 
priest h: id celebrated mystic and solemn rites, as he invoked the 
Great Spirit, and performed the awful pow-wow, and danced to 
the deep song, he-aw-aw. Here the almost i inspired medicine man, 
looking benignly on the sick, had prepared his bitter decoctions, 
made from herbs gathered, while wet with the dews of the night, 
and cropped under the silent influences of the full moon; and with 
a disinterestedness and grandeur of spirit, wholly unknown to mo- 
dern professors of the healing art, had taken the medicine himself, 
and charged no higher for his nauseous dose, than would have 
been a fair fee, if the patient had taken it. In one word, all that 
is tender and exciting in chivalry and love, all that is imposing in 
achievement, pe formed, and sung by the same person, all that 
crowds the brain in remembrance, ‘all that is awful in re ligion, all 
that is disinterested in the aforesaid mode of practising medicine, 
had been acted over, again and again, in this village, for we know 
not how many generations. Memory could not fail to re-people 
these romantic shades with the noble forms of legions of warriors, 
returning from the buffalo hunt, and here received with the accla- 
mations of their wives, sons and dusky loves. 

Still further to raise the spell of imagination, high thought, and 
solemn remembrance, hard by was a mound. Our profoundest 
western antiquarians know not, and are thereby in a head scrateh- 
ing quandary, whether this huge heap of earth was raised for war, 
or defence, sacrifice, or a vegetable cellar, an observatory, or a 
manure heap, a caveau for wine,—in fact, it is by no means certain, 
whether the Indians drank wine, or not; a slaughter house, or a 
cemetery, a pottery, or a place, where giant children played pud- 
dles and pans. A cemetery is as likely to be near the fact, as any 
other conjecture, because, on digging into it, charcoal and ashes 
were found at the bottom. ‘Though some will still have it, that 
it was, after all, an Indian ice house. We leave visions and con- 
jectures to romancers, and stick to the naked and siubborn fact. 
In digging into. this mound, there were found two pieces of rotten 
wood, vulgarly called punk, —the one weighing three pounds, and 
the other five; a number of leaves, which some learned naturalists 
affirm to be those of the bread-fruit tree of Otaheite, while others 
contend as earnestly, that they are leaves of the pawpaw of Scioto; 
two big bones, some say of the mastodon, some of the megalo- 
nyx. We for our part barely suggest with great modesty to M. 
Cuvier, whether they may not be two petrified limbs of a hickory 
tree. Seventeen clam shells; and a prodigious number of smaller 
hones, which we are not anatomists enough to determine, whether 
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they are those of porkers,or,as we say in the West,* humans.’ What- 
ever difference of opinion there may be in reference to these very im- 
portant investigations, every one must allow, that the awful dubi- 
osity of the subject is its most sublime attribute. Imagination, 
with a white handkerchief in her hand, and tears of memory and 
excitement in her eye, can not but love to walk in solemn medita- 
tion, round and round this mystic mound, and expatiate over this 
ancient and inexplicable heap. Here, where rolled the tide of 
life, where rose the acclamations of noble warriors, where trilled 
the nightingale song of the ruddy damsels, where sported the 
young and innocent children of these past generations, all is now 
solitude and silence, save the solemn hoot of an hundred owls, the 
screaming of parroquets and bluejays, at once most splendid in 
their plumage, and unprofitable in their song. Alas! these beau- 
teous dwellers among the branches display their green and gold, 
exciting little regard in the romantic bosoms of the present occu- 
pants of this cottage. ‘Tell it not to the fair damsels, that grow 
pale over the midnight lamp, and the leaves of Scott and Cooper! 
The gabbling of wild turkies, the quack of wild ducks, the cry of 
wild geese and swans, raising unhallowed associations—forbidding 
thought!—with rifles, lead, and dripping pans, are a thousand 
times more musical in their ears, than the prolonged strain of 
nightingales, of which there are none in the country, or the song 
of red birds and mocking birds, of which there are plenty. But 
these things, if a courteous public will only encourage us to set the 
whole matter forth in two volumes, bound in boards, shall all - 
told to their entire satisfaction hereafter. At present, suffice i 
to say in one word, that Tecumthe-place was the very oaeinatie 
of the tender passions and romance. 

A respectable swain, lank sided, raw boned, and formed in na- 
ture’s best mould for a great day’s work, with a most flowing and 
venerable beard, except at the end of each fortnight, when the 
razor was let in upon it, clad in skins of beasts, which his own rifle 
had slain; a silent, laborious and faithful wife, the companion of 
his bed, and the partner of his toils, and the feeder of his chickens; 
six stout and jolly sons, and a fair daughter, the heroine of the 
subsequent story, inhabited the cottage of ‘Tecumthe place. But 
though this mansion was named after the fashion of England’s no- 
bles, the tenement was no monument of feudal bondage, nor held 
from the tenure of baronial insolence. ‘The present owner had 
been smitten deeply with its romanticity and associations with his- 
tory, and still more with its promising aspect, as a corn field, be- 
fore the wood nymphs had been alarmed by the resounding axe. 
The mercenary concerns of pen, ink and parchment had never been 
seen in this sylvan domain of nature. Birds, beasts and Indians 
had entered, and departed, as verdure, shelter or game called 
them here, or to another place. By the same motive the present 
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possessor had seen, liked, and—shall I speak, or forbear?—had 
squatted on it!! 

But after four sons and the aforesaid daughter were born to him, 
and hundreds of people had manifested similar romantic predilec- 
tions for various chosen spots in Tecumthe place park, the vile and 
appropriating mechanism of pen, ink and parchments found its 
way to this grove. Scramble and appropriation were followed by 
lawyers, and these sylvan sons of the forest feared, lest some whis- 
kered soldier should come with his sword on one side, and a limb of 
ihe law on the other, and expel them from their sweet and secluded 
sojourn. These terrors circulated, even as the nerves convey sen- 
sation to the brain, to that grave assembly of sages, who, calm and 
fair spoken, as the gods, sit in high divan in the midst of the nation, 
looking benignly from this central spot to the circumference of 
their orb, to promulge laws, and vouchsafe protection. By them 
an assuaging plaster was soon applied to this grievous sore. In the 
upper world this was phrased pre-emption right. In the rural, but sig- 
nificant speech of the swains, this body is called Johnny congress, 
and the aforesaid relief,the patton of uncle Sam. The occupant 
of Tecumthe place bad complied with all the stipulations of this 
law, and had become absolute and fee simple owner of this soil, b 
a tenure at once more valid, respectable, and absolute, than that, 
by which the autocrat of all the Russias sits on his throne. 

Of the aforesaid six sons we do not now speak, and we shall tan- 
talize the reader with eternal silence, unless he encourage us, to 
print the aforesaid two volumes in boards, when he shall hear all. 
Our feelings attract usirresistibly to our present concern with the 
aforesaid only fair daughter of the owner of * Tecumthe’ place.— 
She was called Violetta Lillietta Tabitha Killbear. The three 
first pastoral and appropriate names she received, as we surmise, 
in consequence of two odd volumes of two novels, which happened 
by one of those strange accidents, that seem to determine all mor- 
tal things, to stray into the house of her mother, before she was 
born. ‘The soil of that good woman’s mind being tabula rasa a land 
unoccupied, and untilled, the contents of the aforesaid volumes, be- 
ing spelled out by the diligent application of her leisure hours for 
years, took root in the aforesaid fertile and vacant ground, and 
threw up a most profuse crop of weeds. Or, if we may change 
so fine a figure, the fire of the tender passion in the aforesaid vol- 
umes fell into her bosom, like a spark of fire into a barrel of gun 
powder. The whole premises, for ought we know, might have 
been blown up, had not her lucky star, about that time brought her 
in contact with Mr. Killbear, whom she married, and with whom 
she moved to Tecumthe place, as it was afterwards called. The 
romanticity, with which her bosom constantly labored, escaped si- 
lently, and usefully in the rural occupations of milking the cows, 
feeding the pigs and poultry, and other pastoral labors, until afte: 
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bearing four sons, as aforesaid, a circumstance, which more proper- 
ly belongs to the two volumes, accumulated the elastic spirit once- 
more in her gentle bosom to a dangerous excess. With the birth 
of our heroine, however, and with bequeathing her the name, 
which the reader has just read, the pent up mischief spent itself 
harmlessly. A complete lustration was performed in her whole 
nature; and sentiment, or word of romance never felt, or spake the 
more. But this last sin of romance in the mother seems to have 
been visited upon the daughter; for she grew up the oddest com- 
pound of romance and matter of fact, of beauty and gigantic size, 
and athletic power, of impulse and calculation, that we have ever 
known. She early learned to read from the two volumes, which 
had wrought so mischievously with her mothers When she had 
arrived in her teens, the propensity to read novels was already an 
appetite. Her father and mother doated upon her, and she wrought 
all her pleasure in the family. One of her first acts of authority 
was that of giving the log house the name of Tecumthe place—the 
wood Tecumthe park, and the lake Tecumthe place water. When 
she was born, her father had become, in the phrase of the country, 
‘ forehanded, or well to do.’ At fifteen, in order to preserve peace 
in the empire, she compelled her father, or her brothers frequently to 
journey to the county town, twenty-eight miles, to take novels 
from a circulating library. Her favorites were ‘ The Children of 
the Abbey, *The Scottish Chiefs, ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ and 
‘The Wild Irish Girl.’ It was edifying to the whole family, and to 
those strangers, that chanced to sojourn at Tecumthe place, to 
hear her give summaries of these interesting, and very natural, and 
probable stories. She did up Scott and Cooper and the other 
novelists of the day ina style, that leads us to think, there has been 
foul play, in regard to plagiarism, in some of our reviews. Hun- 
dreds of verses, both original and selected, had she carved on the 
rinds of the beeches of Tecumthe park. Often, white handker- 
chief in hand, had she listened to the evening melody from the am. 
phibious songsters of the lake, and the solemn night birds of the 
hollow trees, until the star of night was waning behind the 
western woods. ‘The extent of her range, which was more thana 
league, was by her transformed into a royal sheet of romance.— 
Every spot had its name, and every tree its verse, and not a hillock 
reared itshead unsung. As if she had been formed to bring all 
contraries to concord, at the same time, that she was beautiful, she 
was Herculean in size and strength. At the same time, that she 
eould mouth a tragedy speech, like an actress, she could milk the 
cows quicker, than any other girl in the settlement. A discourse, 
commenced in the highest strain of romance, would, perhaps, end 
in broad West country dialect. Although her ‘eye rolled in a fine 
frenzy,’ and the gazette of the county town bore witness, that she 
wrote verses over the signature of her three first names, she could 
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leap, like a deer, row a ferry-boat over an arm of ‘Tecumthe place 
water in a storm, which no other ferry-man dared encounter, 
and had as keen a sense of her interest, as a Jew. When any of 
the swains of the settlement addressed her, for she was the chief 
flame within the distance of the county town, nothing could ex- 
ceed the softness of her speech, or the flight of her measured prose, 
at the commencement of her conversation ; and, perhaps, before the 
close, her swain received a box onthe ear, or was thrown over the 
fence. Such was the fair Violetta Lillietta Tabitha Killbear. 

Something more than three quarters of a mile from Tecumthe 
place was a log pen, roofed, ten feet square, with three wooden 
windows, and a white washed puncheon door, on which was carved 
an inscription in deep letters in the wood, which at first seemed 
Greek,—but on closer inspection the reader was enabled to make 
out, Jairus Thoroughgrabb, attorney at law. The intellectual bank 
stock within, consisted, beside an entire copy of Blackstone, of 
various dilapidated fragments of divers black letter law treatises. 
The venerable old fellows in the frontispieces had been cut out, and 
stood forth in their brave flowing wigs pasted on the logs within. 
There was a shelf, also, that contained a great deal of mutilated 
matter, lettered ¢ miscellaneous literature.’ ‘The occupant was the 
only man, who claimed all the immunities and prerogatives of a gen- 
tleman nearer than the county town. He was moderately tall, 
had a long lank face, to use a very common word, of an unearthly, 
or rather a cadaverous pale, coal black hair, and whiskers of orien- 
tal length, commencing high on his cheeks, and, like two meeting 
thunder clouds, curving round almost to the corners of his mouth, 
He always exhibited great gravity of deportment and solemnity of 
demeanor; and as he was remarkably clever in working small mat- 
ters up toa suit, or in other words, inclined to the easily besetting sin 
of lawyers, called barratry, he gathered lands and tenements rapid- 
ly, and was already foreseen to be one, who would throw light on 
the floor of congress. ‘To the male inhabitants of the settlement 
he was an object of awe, and that sort of homage and admiration, 
which the Indians are said to bestow upon the devil, that is to say, 
the worship of fear. 

The damsels all set their caps at him, for reasons, some of which 
are not easily explained, and some are obvious. Of the latter class 
was the fact, that he was generally known to be ‘ well to do’— 
The ladies in the fashionable world think, that they alone have the 
wisdom to be mercenary. But though love is a great matter in 
the woods, be it known to them, that it is now well understood all 
the way to Tecumthe place water, being taught either by native 
invention, or mama, that the pot must go on to boil, after matri- 
mony, just as before. His star, too, was rising, and all foresaw, 
that he would be a great man. Every body, also, feared him, and 
that is much more fortunate, than to be generally loved; fear being 
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a much less capricious and changeable sentiment, than love. Last- 
ly he was ordinarily a very silent man; and every one has heard, 
that deep waters are not noisy, and that a close mouth shows a wise 
head. The young ladies could not fail to remark at the same time, 
that he wore excellent broadcloth, high heeled shoes, and a corset 
—oras Violetta called it, when she talked in the common strain, a 
dandy keg. He sometimes talked about Broadway, and had been 
often at the New York theatre, and had been in at the mouthing 
and murdering of Shakspeare, and the more harmless felony of the 
more ranting tragedians. We do not claim to be original, when 
we affirm, that man is a little world of contradictions. Nothing 
could be more unlike what would naturally have been expected of 
Mr. Thoroughgrabb, than an extiavagant fondness for the theatre. 
Nothing operated upon his imagination, like hearing any one spout 
mouthy, high flown, fustian snatches, the dropsical and wordy sem- 
blances of pathos, sublime, and prose run mad. He often indul- 
ged this propensity in extemporaneous spouting. It was a nffarvel, 
indegd, to the fair misses of Tecumthe park, to hear a man, 
generally so silent, at a party, or a dance, burst forth, like a thun- 
derclap ina clear sky, into a tragedy speech. It was, like music 
sung in a foreign language, grander for being unintelligible. This 
trait in his character, no doubt, had its effect with the rest. His 
extreme ugliness and his terrible whiskers and his deep and hollow 
eye, so unlike all that they saw about them, seized upon their ima- 
gination ; and it is not unlikely, that even his ugliness concurred to 
levy admiration for him. 

Be the causes what they might, the effect was, that in a circum- 
ference of twenty miles diameter, there was not a marriageable 
girl, but what had Mr. Thoroughgrabb in her thoughts. 

It so happened, that there was a great quilting at Tecumthe 
place, that assembled all the young people of the settlement.— 
The time was a fine autumnal Indian summer evening, and the sun, 
sinking in the haze, was about to bathe his broad purple forehead in 
Tecumthe place water. The girls were romping together behind 
athick briarclump. ‘Thoroughgrabb was musing in his tragicals, 
invisible upon the opposite side of the clump. His ear drank in 
the delicious draught of his own praises, and the conversation ex- 
plained to him, more than a volume, how much he was an object 
of thought among theladies. Vanity produced at once in his brain 
what the French call ‘ tete exalté.” Some of the girls called out 
to Violetta by her shepherdess name, which was Tab. * Tab, give 
us aspeeeh about Thoroughgrabb.’ The fair Violetta, who w 
always loaded and primed, forthwith flourished her white handker- 
chief, and made a most tremendously melting and sublime apostro- 
phe to Mr. Thoroughgrabb, little dreaming, that his ear drank in 
every word. Winds, floods, fire, thunder, lightning, heaven and 
earth were most deliciously blended, and compounded with love, 
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tears, despair and death in the speech. If we can obtain a copy, 

we intend to offer it, as a rich morceau, or Mosaic, to be dovetailed 

into some modern tragedy. Whatever critics may say of it here- 

after, it was an arrow sped at a venture, which did the business for 

se Thoroughgrabb, and smote him through the fifth rib to the 
eart. 

Thereafter, Tecumthe place either became, or deserved to be- 
come famous in the annals of love, romance and tragedy speech- 
making. In the deep beech woods, beside the bayous and the re- 
sounding shores of the lake were seen on one hand Miss Violetta 
flourishing a white handkerchief regularly kept clean for the occa- 
sion, and making her moans in Ossianic to the moon and stars, the 
bears and owls. On the other hand and generally within hearing. 
Thoroughgrabb told his dolors to the winds and the waves, and 
with a surer prospect of their reaching the ear of Violetta, he told 
them to every one, hemet. Oh! what were the sorrows of Eloisa 
andg@@fbelard, compared with all this! We have heard, and we 
knoW two volumes of this matter, that the reader can only imagine. 
But our feelings oppress us, as we write, and we hurry to the ca- 
tastrophe. 

Every one remarked, that this inward storm had a most unto- 
ward effect upon the intellectuals of Thoroughgrabb. Whoever 
entered his office, saw the clean hewed faces of the logs scrawled 
with fragments of verses, in charcoal, or chalk; and oh! they were 
moving to a degree. Violetta, too, was not less in heroics.— 
Though her fair person were occupied at the churn, or the milk 
pail, or the spinning wheel, her spirit was constantlyaloft with the 
elastic gas of love, like a balloon among the clouds. But her mind 
naturally carried ballast, and was not wholly upset. Alas! it was 
otherwise with poor Thoroughgrabb. Hitherto the capacious orb 
of his craniological domain had been tenanted by only two or 
three thoughts; and they went straight out towards lands, tene- 
ments and congress. But love raised such a hurricane throughout 
the whole inner man, that mere flesh and blood could not sustain 
it. The intellectual ship was manifestly capsized. ‘The Metho- 
dist minister received a warrant for an assault and battery, com- 
mitted, as was alleged, when he was drunk; and the real culprit 
was astonished at opening a letter frorh him, which began, ¢ Rev. 
and déar sir.’ In these internal tossings, it occurred to him to 
write to Miss Violetta. Much did she marvel to open a letter, very 
fairly addressed to her on the outside, and to find within the fol- 
lowing: ‘ To our sheriff of, &c. &c., greeting,’ in short, a writ, 
ordering her body forthwith to be brought before Mr. Justice 
Stumblefunk; with the customary minatory admonition, * hereof 
fail not, as you will answer at your peril.’ 

About the same time. the sheriff of the said county was abso- 
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lutely dumbfounded, by receiving, in the well known hand of 
Thoroughgrabb, the following melting epistle: 


‘FAIR DAUGHTER OF THE SKIES: 

‘Alas! what is the vulgar dust, called money. Alas! where is 
ihe charm of that immense mass of earth, clay, mud and timber, 
called Jands and tenements! 'To me how vain! My soul would 
none of them. Since the lightning of your eye has scorched me, 
I stand branchless, leafless and withering, like a blasted sugar ma- 
ple, rising from a verdant corn field. Wo’s me! wo’s me! When 
sealing a letter, instead of putting the wax in the blaze of the can- 
dle, I recklessly scorch my own fingers. Pity me!—oh! pity me, 
fair Violetta Lillietta Tabitha Killbear. I waste away, like a 
hollow tree, consuming with inward fires, kindled in the punk. 
Like that, I shall soon fall with a crash to the earth, spreading 
ruin all around. The stars look on, and the sky, and the sea.a— 
Pity, oh! pity, fairest Miss Killbear, your dying swain, 

¢ J Arnus Tuorovcrer Me. 


Though this most pathetic letter never reached Violetta, her 
native sagacity in being served with the writ, leapt at the nature 
and causes of the mistake; and, perhaps, this most palpable effect 
of overwhelming love wrought upon her tender nature more deep- 
ly, than would even the letter itself. Gladly would she have sur- 
rendered her body before Justice Stumblefunk to the keeping of 
Mr. Thoroughgrabb. The wits of the sheriff upon the occasion 
were more at fault. But we deem it right to announce, that nei- 
ther the sun, nor the seasons were arrested in their courses by the 
effects of this direful mistake; nor was it long before all parties 
came to a right understanding, touching the affair. It may not be 
amiss to state, that a volume of letters, that passed between the 
‘parties on this occasion, can be had, in addition to the two volumes 
in boards. Various similar mistakes, caused by the revulsion of 
his brain, were made by Mr. Thoroughgrabb, to the confusion, and 
the evident falling off of his business. His friends advised him, 
at length, to resort to matrimony as a remedy, which the expe- 
rience of ages had taught to be an effectual and sovereign remedy 
for love, at once curing the patient, and bringing him to his sober 
bearings. He was earnestly exhorted, to repair to Tecumthe 
place, make known his case to Miss Killbear, and solicit her hand. 
To this advice the despairing swain, nothing loath, did seriously 
incline, and hearken. 

Two days after he had made up his mind upon the subject, he 
sent a billet, sufficiently magnificent and tender in the wording, te 
Miss Killbear. Notwithstanding its hierog!yphical profundity, she 
made out the purport to be, to invite her that evening to a meet- 
ing upon the shores of Tecumthe place water. Long was that 
day to Violetta; and when at last the shades began to mantle the 
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verse, arrayed in her best, her cheek glowing with 
and her brain full of an hundred speeches, fashioned to 
‘supposed modes of address, she repaired alone to the 
lace Of assignation;—alone, we say, and without any fear of suf- 
fering injreputation, or person, from the high wrought flame of the 
limb of, thelaw. For the last, she knew, in her own phrase, ¢ if 
thesworst cafe to the worst, that she could throw him into the 
lake, like an infant. 
h muse! | beseech thee for a lift on this occasion, if never 
sor after. The moon now rode under a fleecy cloud, and 
now sublime, slowly wended along the deep azure of the sky. A 
atfishever and anon sprang from the smooth bosom of the 
ng the solemn stillness by the dash of his returning 
fhe water. It happengd, that every ow], whose turn it 
pat night, was of the smaller class, called screech 
@itis well known, that their cries are meltingly tender, 
nae fhose of childrea in distress. ‘Two or three patriarchal 
bull frogs, who had lain through the day on the slime at the bottom 
of the lake, now_raised-their sea green noses above the lily pads, 
and sung™sublimély deep bass. Under such auspices was this 
meeting consummated. It grieves us to say, that Violetta was 
there first. But Thoroughgrabb soon followed. His eye was deeper 
in his head, than usual; and his prodigious black whiskers would 
have had a fecling of dry and feverish harshness from the internal 
fires, that had been consuming him, had he not taken the precau- 
tion to have them oiled, and scented with burgamot. But where 
would we find words for the delineation of this tender meeting? 
On the one hand was maiden coyness, struggling with impatience 
for an opportunity to utter the short affirmative monosyllable. On 
the other hand, never had the exalted imagination of Thorough- 
grabb been offered so fair an occasion for producing tragic effect in 
a speech. The damsel had her perplexitics, lest she might be too 
long, or too short, too obscure or categorical, to bring the affair 
to the right termination. 

The business was enacted, as we have said, by moonlight; and 
whether fate had so ordered it, or whether the bull frogs were 
obliged to suspend their melody, to wet their whistle, we dare not 
pronounce; but so it was, that when the lovers commenced in al- 
ternate strains, they were as hush as death, and not the slightest 
noise was heard, but the never ending creakings of the catadeds. 
Thoroughgrabb saw, that if he did not take up the strain, Violetta 
would have the first speak. Therefore, after divers manual move- 
ments, and flourishes of oratory and pathetic, as preludes of what 
was to come, he laid his right hand upon his left breast, standing a 
little inclined towards the fair maiden, and resting the greater 
weight of his body on his left foot, and with an accompanying cast 
of his eyes, not towards heaven—for they were too deep for such 
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a movement—but towards the shaggy parapet @f 

uttered the following words in a tone of sepulchré 

* Violetta Lillietta Tabitha Killbear, perdition catch my soul; t 

do love thee.’ More said he not, but moré’essayed to say. "WV 
letta, incontinently impatient) waited not to see if there was more 
behind; but forthwith replied in alternate verse? “Oh! Phoroug 
grabb, art thou not fickle, as the rest? Men lighter aré®than float- 
ing cork. But, Thoroughgrabb, mind yous marriage iS¥@ Serious 
business. Is this foolish talk one of your flourishes,’6r, aim I in 
good truth, to receive it as a declaration of love? I am fe sham 
~ this matter. Please to tell me in plain English, wha want 
of me.’ ee 


Th. Immortal powers, forgive the vile necessity at"elothes 
high thoughts of love in plain and common words. me 

Vi. You are right, Mr. Thoroughgrabb; if yoush 
to say to me, say it in plain Kentuck English. : 


Th. Well, Tab, J love you, and want to marry y Ue Wilgyou 
have me, or not? » 


, thing 


Vi. I reckon, Mr. Thoroughgrabb, | will. But white’ men are 
very uncertain, as the Indians say. [want you to put it Gown on 
paper, or say it afore evidence, that 1 can take the law on you, if 
you dont keep your word. I reckon one must be sharp to dead 
with such as you. 


Th. Why, as to that, Tabitha, if I war’nt in the mind, I reckon, 


I needn't say so. As to taking the law of one, like me, that is 
right funny. Excellent wench! Ido love thee. Let the stars 
hear it, and the sea. 

Vi. Call me wench again, you blackguard, and I'll throw you 
in the lake! Tell me, in yearnest, do you axe me, if I will marry 
you? 


Th. Dear, angelic maiden, I do. [Ill swear it. Let the stars 
hear it, and the sea. 


Vi. ( flourishing) I say yes, I will marry you. 


Though Damon as the morning star were fair, 
And you more treach’rous than the stormy sea; 
He constant, you more fickle, than the air; 
Yet would I live, and love, and die with thee. 


Th. Ravishing words! Peerless maiden! How base is gold! 
how miserable lands and tenements, compared with thee! 

Vi. Hold, Mr. Thoroughgrabb. There’s another thing I must 
know. I axe you now, if you mean to make me tote water, like 
a nigger, and dig the taties, and milk the cows, and tend the be- 
bies, and work like a dog in doors and out. 

Th. 'That’s as you behave, Tab. 1 mought, and then again, | 
mought not. 

% 
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[Here, at this eventful crisis, this tale breaks off. We suspect, 


the design is, to raise strong curiosity and desire for the twe vol- 
umes bound in boards.—Eb. } 





DUELLING. 





We number many, who were our acquaintances, and some, whom. 
we called friends, who have fallen in duels. We love, and have 
many reasons for loving, and honoring that portion of our country, 
where it is a prevalent impression, that when a person is invited to 
the field of honor by ‘a gentleman, as the phrase is, he owes it to 
his duty and reputation, to accept the challenge. Can a benevo- 
lefman behold such a prevalent and delusive impression with si- 
lent indifference? We at least can not. We deceive ourselves, 
if any other consideration, than that of duty, impels us to offet 
these desultory thoughts, touching this horrible vestige of barbar- 
ism. We do not at all flatter ourselves, that in consequence of our 
remonstrances, duellists will throw down their weapons, and 
renounce assassination; nor that we can use words a sufficient 
power, to extirpate this deeply rooted prejudice from the minds 
of our readers in the south. But the moralist has no warrant to 
renounce his vocation, because the world will still act, as it has 
done. Every faithful delineation of the moral aspect of this preju- 
dice is neither an useless, nor unacceptable service to humanity.— 
The oftener we force it before the eye, the more we multiply the 
chances of enlightening some mind, and causing the murderous wea- 
pon to fall from some hand. 

Most moral writers have seen in the duellist, not only an Atheist, 
a contemner of all hopes and fears beyond the grave,a person reck- 
less of all the ties, that bind him to kindred, society, his kind, and 
human nature, but a man destitute of all true courage. If cour- 
age be,as we contend, a moral quality, and sustained by any sense 
of moral obligation, there can be no doubt, that this last representa- 
tion is just. As we all admire true courage, and despise its oppo- 
site, cowardice, as we all associate every thing, that is noble, with 
the one, and base with the other, and, as an idolairous homage of 
courage, real, or fictitious, is the basis of the worship of those, who 
believe in the necessity of duels, let us, for a moment, attempt to 
fix some ideas of courage, that, we hope are just, and examine the 
nature of its obligations. 

We would not introduce tedious and prosing definitions of cour- 
age, even if we could persuade our readers to follow us. Nor - 
have we any idea of extracting from the volumes, which have been 
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written upon this subject. We offer them such thoughts, as have 
arisen in our own mind, and such reflections and feelings, as have 
resulted from what has passed under our own eyes. The only defi- 
nition of courage, which we shall attempt to give, is this, feardess- 
ness of danger, pain and death. The general term embraces two 
species, physical and moral courage, and if we purposed a philoso- 
phical treatise, we should add, that these again subdivide into ac- 
dive and passive courage. 

In regard to one of these species, active moral courage, we con- 
ceive, that it has been at no time, or place, contemplated with too 
much admiration, that its obligations have never been too strongly 
felt, nor the men, who manifested, that they acted deeply under its 
influence, too much objects of general homage. The grand de- 
ception, which requires, as we suppose, to be rectified, is, that most 
men mistake physical for moral courage, and pay to a brutal and 
sanguinary propensity the homage, which is only due to the highest 
ascendency of reason and reflection, and the noblest attribut@of 
human nature. 

Moralists and divines have sufficiently expatiated upon the wis- 
dom and benevolence of Providence, in furnishing us with that ap- 
prehensive shrinking from pain, danger and death, which is obvi- 
ously designed, to cause us to stand out our watch, and not desert 
our assigned post of discipline and duty, until we are relieved by 
the death of nature. There is equal wisdom and goodness in that 
organization, which recoils at the image of death, and surrounds it 
with undefined and dark imaginings, and shuddering aversion; and 
which has thrown over our conceptions of an unknown, fu- 
ture and eternal existence, such associations of awe and mystery, 
such dread of unchanging retribution, and the visible presence of 
our Maker. To entertain these views, to manifest these instincts, 
to evidence these shudderings is, in a greater or less degree, the 
common law of our nature. There ave but few, who have not ma- 
terial of poetry enough in their constitution, to imagine the feeling 
of cold steel, urged by the spasmodic thrust of revenge through the 
different compartments of the heart; or to recoil from the strong 
conception of the feeling, caused by the whizzing gyrations of a 
rifle-pistol bullet, as it cuts its lightning course through the lungs. 
When this apprehensive poetry of anticipation is the predominant 
instinct, triumphing over reason, reflection, and a distinct sense of 
the obligations of honor and duty, we inwardly despise, and ought 
to despise the subject of this triumph, and brand him with the justly 
opprobrious epithet, coward. The sensation of apprehensiveness, 
or fear, is innocent, natural, and the most universal instinct of 
ournature. Every one is capable of being so disciplined, as that 
reflection and a sense of honor and duty may gain an entire ascen- 
dency over this imstinct. 
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Among other anomalies of nature, it so happens, that there are 
a few monsters among the races of men, who are said in the lan- 
guage of duellists, to have ‘ nerve,’ but who are, in fact, born without 
nerves, and wholly incapable of the poetry of anticipation, or the 
capability of imagining pain and death, until they feel them.— 
These nerveless, unfeeling, unshrinking, uncalculating and unap- 
prehensive bully-monsters of nature, possess that physical endow- 
ment, which the multitude admire, under the name of bravery, or 
courage; and this is what we denominate physical courage. It is 
an endowment, which by itself is so far from being respectable, that 
it is generally the index of all, that is repelling and abhorrent in 
human character. 

We trace this physical organization in all the races of animals, 
aswell asin man. Buffon has described with strong fancy and elo- 
quence the generous courage of the lion, and the cruelty of the 
tiger and panther. But the fabled forbearance and magnanimity 
of the lion is as strictly an instinct, as the purring treachery and 
thé insatiate cruelty of the panther. Both tear their victim alike, 
when they are hungry, or in wrath. Both equally quench their 
thirst with blood. If there were any moral preference, it ought to be 
assigned to the tiger, because his unchanging character inspires no 
confidence, and because the occasional forbearance of the lion, de- 
pending only on the mood of the moment, tends but to throw the 
victim off his guard, and to lure him within the reach of his teeth 
and talons. More, or less, of this seeming difference is seen through 
the whole range of animal nature, and the brave and ‘ combattive’ 
qualities of the lion and the tiger and the panther and the eagle, 
are of the same moral complexion with the callous indifference to 
pain and death, which designates the duellist. 

We grant, that if this instinctive unapprehensiveness were ac- 
companied with kindness of heart, and other estimable moral quali- 
ties, it would be a most desirable endowment. It exempts the 
possessor from fear, certainly one of the most distressing evils of 
our condition, however necessary to fulfil the designs of Providence. 
It is desirable, too, from its semblance to the noblest and best attri- 
bute of our nature, true moral courage. The counterfeit is so ex- 
act, and the imitation so difficult to detect, that the undistinguishing 
multitude have agreed to receive it, as the real and genuine im- 
pression. 

Where is this natural endowment situated? How happens it, 
that when danger is presented before one man, his coward blood 
retreats to the heart, and he becomes pale, trembling, and palsied 
to all exertion, but devising expedients of escape and flight; while 
it braces the nerves of another, and shuts his eyes upon conse- 
quences, and gives him the menacing attitude and the inward 
feeling of the lion moving upon the combat. Whether the seat of 
this endowment be in the nerves, as some say, or in the stomach, 
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as others affirm; and with the better show of reason, since the first 
sensation of fear is said to be a feeling of weakness at the stomach; 
or in the brain, or in the heart,—in whatever organ, or depending 
on whatever state of the general organization, there can be no 
dowbt, that it isa mere physical mode, or property. Hence we 
see it varying in the same animals, or men, not only with the state 
of their health, and the different periods of time, and stages of their 
existence, but changing even with the changing views and feelings 
from hour to hour. The same man, who in this sense is brave 
after a fall dinner and a bottle of claret, may be an arrant coward 
at the indigestion of midnight. In these respects, precisely the 
same law appears to operate upon the lion, the tiger, the bull, the 
ull dog and the bully. Neither of them have any more just 
claims for respect, on account of their fearlessness, than a rock has 
for its hardness, or an Irishman for his brogue. The same man 
has been found to be an Ajax at a duel, and a Thersites on the 
battle field; the champion of the tavern, and a selfish coward,be- 
side the sick bed of his friend. Such is the true moral value of 
that stupidity of organization, which furnishes the tavern brawler 
with his material, the boxer with his prowess, the duellist with 
his leaden and sanguinary hardness of heart, and the cat with her 
propensity to tear, and destroy, after her hunger is sated. 

Let us now take a passing glance at, what we consider, the 
aspect of true moral courage, the noble reality, of which this en- 
dowment is the worthless semblance. We premise, that every 
thing in human nature, which is worthy of the slightest estimation, 
results from the ascendency of reason, deliberation and high moral 
purpose over the instinctive propensities and the physical tenden- 
cies of our nature. The triumph of reason over the brute animal 
is what properly constitutes us men. The man of true moral 
courage feels danger, and has the apprehensive * bump’ developed 
in his cranium, as it is in that of the coward. He feels the ties 
of kindred, country and existence in all their tenderness and ob- 
ligation. He is aware, that the Almighty has assigned him a 
post, that he may not desert, except from a still higher sense of 
duty, than to keep it. The same awe of eternal retribution, 
which was woven with the web of our existence, dwells habitually 
on his mind. But an emergency occurs, where pain, danger, death 
and eternity, with all their associations of instinct and imagination, 
present themselves on the one hand, and on the other a clear and 
predominant sense of duty te encounter them all. He measures 
the fearful chances with a calculating eye; but his purpose rests 
upon the point of duty. Reason and honor, God and nature unite 
in declaring to him, that he must do his duty, though the heavens 
rush upon'his head. Reason summons alike the physical and in- 
tellectual energies of his nature before her, and issues her final 
orders in the case. A predominant feeling reaches the remotest 
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capillary, and enthrones itself over the whole man. A high pur- 
pose, ‘which casteth out fear) is aroused. It braces against the 
sense of danger, and inspires calm and deliberate firmness to walk 
sternly to the point of duty, and trust all consequences to Him, 
who saw fit to impose this inexorable law of our being. 

To show the influence of this courage in action:—By the un- 
certain glimpses of the moon, the commander sees the front of a 
battery above him on an eminence. He has experienced, that it 
is served by a phalanx of veterans, who know not to fly. He hears 
the deafening roar of Niagara interrupted for a moment by the 
blazing burst of cannon, that sweeps away whole masses of his 
column. He is asked, if he can storm that battery. He has pre- 
viously settled the question of duty; and he answers, ‘I'll try.’ 
Or superstition has fixed his conviction, that, if he throw himself 
into the gulf, his country will be saved, and not otherwise. He 
feels the obligation of his belief, erroneous, though it may be, im- 
perious; and he throws himself into the gulf. 

Let us see the very same spirit operating on an occasion less 
splendid, and therefore worthy of higher admiration. A friend 
lies sick of a pestilential and mortal disease, from which his duel- 
ling companion retreats in selfish dismay. The man of true cour- 
age goes, and sits by his friend; wipes away the sweat of death 
from his face, and sees the last decent rites performed over his re- 
mains. This is the courage of reason and reflection, of virtue and 
true glory. ‘To say every thing in one word, it is the courage of du- 
tye This is the courage of the great and the good, investing their 
deeds with a hallowed radiance, which time, instead of tarnishing, 
renders permanent and holy. This propelled Curtius down the 
gulf. This led the noble Romans never to despair of the repub- 
lic. This induced the great Turenne tv return his sword to its 
scabbard, instead of sacrificing the young man, who had offered him 
the highest possible insult. This courage led Howard to the pes- 
tilential prison; and Washington to every battle field; and this was 
the animating motive of all, that has been achieved, of great and 
gloriousin our world. This isthe attribute, which we contemplate 
with a veneration, which we Want terms to describe. God be 
praised! this is a courage, which may be attained by a man of the 
weakest nerves, and the feeblest frame. , 

Let us attempt to place beside a person, endowed with this cour- 
age, a portrait as faithful, as we can draw, of a modern duellist—and 
see what points of resemblance we can find between the two spe- 
cies of courage, that actuate the two characters. Nature has en- 
dowed him, it may be, with a well formed person, and an athletic 
frame. His lot ishappily cast in a country, where the deplorable 
impression has seized the minds of the community, that no man’s 
eharacter is thoroughly established, until he has sealed its lustre 
in single combat. He has no nerves. sensibilities, or apprehensions: 
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no susceptibility of the power of fashioning and forestalling ‘ un- 
certain ills.’ He is equally destitute of affection for kindred, or 
friend, any sense of tie, or obligation to God or man; in short, a 
cold, leaden-hearted vampyre, equally devoid of feeling and con- 
science, hope and fear, and from whose touch, much as this same 
character is likely to charm her inward thoughts, the innocent, and 
kind-hearted maiden ought to shrink, as from that of the cold and 
scaly back of the adder. He is aware, that he has but one poor 
chance for notoriety; and he is as dextrous in the exercise of the 
smal] sword, and shooting the pistol, as if not only honor, but subsis- 
tence depended upon this adroitness. He must be a cosmopolite, 
and have seen many menand cities; and must have been extensively, 
a walker *up and down the eurth, and to and fro in it.” A part of his 
glory consists in his fame, as a debauchee, and an adept in all the 
mystery of cards. As he enters the tavern, the dissolute and idle 
young men contemplate him, as good children viewed La Fayette, 
and whisper the recital of his courage, his combats, and the name 
or names of his trophies. 

The hopeless scramble of competition in the anti-duelling regions 
has driven to this same country—a modest, well-principled, and 
educated young man, to seek his fortune; and it may be, to furnish 
subsistence to aged parents, who have increased their poverty, to 

ive the son of their hopes an education. He fixes himself there. 
His rapid advance in the confidence of the people, and in his em- 
ployment, gives umbrage to black-hearted envy in aspirants, who 
see in his success their own displacement. ‘The champion gradual- 
ly catches theirimpressions. Not exactly certain of what stuff the 
young man may be composed, the bully receives a cue, by distant 
stratagem of management, to find occasion to test his nerves.— 
Good natured, amiable, and not jealous, it is, probably, some time, 
before he suspects the intention; and even afterwards, he affects 
not to'see many things. He parries somethings, and bears more.— 
The champion reports progress. ‘The friends shrug, and declare in 
their slang-phrase, that they were sure from the first, that he had 
no ‘stamina.’ Insults, which, during the trial, were petty and im- 
perceptible, are now palpable and*aggravated by system. The 
young man finds his friends avoiding him, and the public eye gra- 
dually averted. He feels an instinctive shuddering at the thought 
of shedding the blood of his kind. He has been reared tenderly; 
and has knelt with brothers and sisters at morning and evening 
prayer. The thought of God and eternal retribution was inwrought 
with his earliest and governing sentiments. Conscience still whis- 
pers to his midnight reflections. He remembers dear parents, kin- 
dred, and perhaps some one, dearer than all, whom he has left far 
behind him; and in that desolate region his heart clings more ten- 
derly to their memory, than while he was yet with them. The 
hope, too, of returning with fame and wealth, to gladden the even-. 
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ing of the existence of his father and mother, had been dear to his 
heart. While his bosom is alternately burning with indignation, and 
melting with these reflections, the final insult, with all the studied 
aggravations of malice, is given; ; perhaps before his-constituents at 
an election; perhaps while he is taking the hand of his fair partner 
inthe dance. Every dispassionate and thinking mind can see what 
he ought to do, and what he would do, if he had true moral cour- 
age inthis trial. But his discipline has not yet reached it. He 
can not bear the averted looks of his friends, and his partner. He 
can not endure the idea of retreating for refuge from general con- 
tempt, and from the scene of his rising hopes. The torture of 
shame, instincts, which ke possesses in common with other animals, 
deep revenge, perhaps a sophistical impression, that a case of such 

wanton and aggravated outrage will justify the measure to heaven; 
all these, and a thousand other thoughts, that no pen can class,and 
that the mind only can adequately feel, urge him on. His good 
angel forsakes him, as he pens, and sends a challenge. 

His misjudging friends return to him, upon this manifestation of 
‘stamina!’ The details of arrangement between the belligerents 
would be scarcely less voluminous, than those, which delineate the 
note of preparation between two hostile monarchs. The high- 
minded young man spurns all counsel of management, but that of 
confidence in the justice of his cause, the steadiness of firm pur- 
pose, and to submit himself to the usual chances of the combat.— 
But on the other part there are conclave meetings, and all the pos- 
sibilities, that the youth may prove unflinching, and of the sternest 
stuff, are discussed. The meeting dissolves, however, by seeing 
what they wish to see, that his eye will quail, his countenance 
blench, his hand tremble, and his fire take no effect. A piece of 
money is let fall at ten yards distance, and the champion hits it, as it 
falls, and at this proof of diabolical adroitness, they shout applause, 
and drink the blood of their enemy by way of anticipation. 

We say nothing of the mental horrors of the other party by day, 
nor the coloring of his nightly dreams, when the images of his grey 
headed parents, his brothers and sisters, the loved one, and the ven- 
erable minister come over his mind ¢ like acloud.’ He awakens in 
agony, only to meditate the baseness of deserting all their claims, 
and rushing stained with his own blood, and murderous purpose 
to spill that of his enemy, into the presence of that Creator, whom 
he has been taught to ‘remember in the days of his youth.’ 

All the whisperings, and rumors, and miserable babblings of the 
community and the intermediates have at length transpired. The 
important preliminaries of seconds, and surgeons, and position, and 
distance, and place, and time have been settled. A whole volume 
of masonic secrets, and traditionary legends, hermetically sealed, 
and appropriated only for occasions like this, are delivered with 
oracular gravity to either party by patriarchal bruisers, of valor- 
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ous presence, who have each slain his man. The young man re- 
pairs to the field of battle, drilled all the way with these instruc- 
tions of experience, while his heart and his conscience are bleed- 
ing, and the thoughts of home and eternity rush upon his wildered 
mind. 

He sees his antagonist already on the ground in the attitude of 
a butcher, and sneeringly watching his countenance. He, too, 
has been fortified by a thousand maxims, which have been tested 
on similar oecasions. They chiefly relate to expedients to intimi- 
date his adversary, and so to watch the signal word, as to gain the 
first fire, and reach his enemy’s bosom, and palsy his arm, before 
he can have given his bullet its true direction. We have supposed 
him a vampyre bully, sufficiently devoid of nerve, brain, or heart. 
But he has felt some seanty, lingering remains of humanity about 
him, that required management and extinction. Unknown to his 
idolators, to his honorable second, and those friends, who flattered 
themselves, that they shared all his secrets, he has taken repeated 
small doses of brandy, camphor, musk and opium, and he comes 
to the field every way fitted ‘to run a muck? 

The hovorable personages, called seconds, who promise them- 
selves the pleasant spectacle of murder without danger, or paying 
for the show, and who will be able to say with the soldiers of Na- 
poleon, ‘1 was at that great battle,” measure the distance. The 
parties take their positions, and are ordered to wheel, and fire. Jf 
a special Providence do indeed preside over these horrid acts, it 
generally ordains, that the more innocent party should fall. The 
young man receives the ball of the duellist, carrying with it the mas 
ternal cypher, torn from the linen, wrought by his sister, through 
his lungs. He falls with the paleness of death on his face; and the 
blood gushes from his mouth, his nostrils and his ears. Now mark 
the highest touch, and the ultimate finish of gentlemanly acting. 
The murderer walks with theatrical step to the youth, weltering in 
his blood; makes him the politest of all bows; regrets exceedingly 
what he has done; is fearful, that the wound in his breast pains 
him; begs, that in token of forgiveness, he will extend his hand 
to him; and politely requests any commands, that he may have to 
his parents, and his sisters. He has been poised during this speech 
with due decorum on his left leg; but he now shifts to the right, 
to take the second gentlemanly position, and to make the second 
bow. But before he has finished his second course of compliments, 
sounds have died upon the ear of the ill-fated youth, and the uni- 
verse has become as dark as the tomb. We drop the curtain over 
the scene of his distant home, and shyt our ears upon maternal 
wailing for the first-born, when his parents hear, how he fell. We 
say nothing of what this man has robbed society. We dare not 


follow the mourning spirit, prematurely hursied to the presence of 
his Maker. 
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Circumstances may vary infinitely; but here is the substance of 
every fatal duel. The valorous slayer goes home, to shout Jo Pean 
in copious libations tc Bacchus. He walks taller, by an inch, than 
had been his wont; and strange to tell, men, that are not fiends,— 
men, that were born of women, and nursed at the breast,—men, 
that have sentient flesh, and warm blood in their veins,—men, that 
would not slay a sleeping infant, as they passed, praise this deed, 
and honor the doer, and think the better of him, for what he has 
done. Would to God, that we could hold up a mirror, a kardio- 
“ype to every lover of duelling, that he might see the complexion 
of his own heart. 

Do we mean to say, that this is the fair picture of every man, 
who has slain his man in a duel? Heaven forbid! for it would 
not be true. The misfortune is, that there are enough men, in- 
trinsically amiable and noble, led away by this horrible infatuation, 
to keep duellists in countenance. Prejudice, blind, brutalizing 
prejudice is the monster, we wish to assail. This is the Jugger- 
nauth, the Moloch, that is the author of these deeds. Let none 
admire, that men have sacrificed their children in the flames, and’ 
beat drums, that they might not hear their death-wail. Let none 
think it strange, that human victims have been offered in worship, 
and that men have crushed themselves under the car of the Brahmin 
idol. Let none feel abhorrent, that women burn themselves on 
the funeral pile of husbands, that they hated, while alive. Let us 
admire rather, that in such a country as ours, men meet by ap- 
pointment to kill each other, and are after called men of honor. 
Men under the influence of prejudice can become demons. With 
the great heathen warrior, and with Christians, and with wise men, 


and brave men, and good men, let us supplicate light, and strive 
to diffuse light. 


Da 
























POETICAL. 


a 


[The amiable and high principled writer of the following mono- 
dy would be, we are sure, the last person to furnish an irreligious 
inference, in reference to the moral character of duelling. Some 
of the stanzas contain true pathos, and exquisite feeling, or we 
know not to appreciate them. It would be to us a source of plea- 
sure, to be in any way instrumental, in turning public attention 
towards the poet of sympathy and benevolence, who has sung vir- 
tue and suffering so well, and so unheeded.—Eb.] 


MRS. MASON’S MONODY 


“On the death of her husband, general Mason, of Virginia, who was 
killed in a duel in the early part of the year 1819. 


Oh the lord of my bosom is dead! 
He lies cold in his grave, 
Near Potomac’s blue wave; 


And my heart to his mem’ry would wed. 


And no more, on the earth, will the light 
Of his love beaming eye, 
Like the day-star on high, 

Cheer the gloom of life’s long, dreary night. 


Oh thou dearest and first lov’d, thy wife 
Sheds the still tear of wo, 
Finding no place below 


Of repose from the tempests of life. 


For the breast, where my sorrows could find 
Response kind, and true, 
As affection e’er knew, 


To the mansion of death is consign’d. 


On my cheek’s chosen pillow, that breast, 
So exalted, and pure, 
Till by honor’s false lure 

*T was betray’d, the cold hillock is prest 



























Monody. 


My forebodings, alas! were too true, 
When our farewell embrace 
Wrung the tear from his face, 

Which to hide, he turned, and withdrew. 


In that moment whole ages of grief 
Shed their woes on my heart, 
As I saw him depart, 


With sorrows, which admit no relief. 


All the scenes, that his presenoe once knew, 
Now in mourning array’d, 
Seem to lend.their sad aid, 


To recal all his worth to my view. 


Soon the ruin, that Winter has spread, 
Will be covered with flow’rs; 
While gay Spring from her bow’rs 

On the breezes her fragrance shall shed. 


And again her rich mantle of green 
Will adorn ev’ry grove; 
And the music of love 


Will give transport and life to each scene. 


But her melody, robes, and perfume, 
Can not cheer the dark waste, 
Where Affliction has trac’d 

In this bosom deep touches ef gloom. 









Hush, my babe! In thy sweet infant face, 
Still unscathed with the care, 
Which thy mother must bear, 


. Thy lov’d father’s resembiance I trace. 


Here repose on this widowed breast; 
While my grief-stricken soul, 
As the scalding tears roll, ; 

Shall contemplate thy innocent rest: 


Holy Parent of mercy divine! 
Let some spirit of love, 


Monedy. 


From his mansion above, 
Shield this fatherless infant of mine. 


And this bosom, companionless now, 
In its mis’ries sustain ; 
Bid it cease to complain, 

And resigned to its destiny, bow. 


Raise its views from the visions of time, 
Which but gleam, and expire; 
And on holier desire 

Wing its hopes to a happier clime. 


And, when lonely, ’neath evening’s dark bow’r, 


Through the gathering gloom, 
I revisit thy tomb, 
May thy felt spirit hallow the hour. 


Whea, releas’d from this bondage of clay, 
My freed soul takes her flight, 
May she sweetly unite 

With my consort in heavenly day. 


Alexrmdria, D. C 
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Elemenis of Phrenology. (Secon edition, greatly improved.) By 
Cuartes Carpwett, M. D., Professor of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine and Clintcal Practicein Trans ‘oa University. Lexington, 
Ky. A. G. Meriwether.—pp. 279 


Much opprobrium has been heaped upon the term ¢ phrenology,’ 
and yet every scholar will allow it to be a more significant one, 
to indicate the discussion of the science of mind, than metaphysics, 
the import of which can hardly be traced in its derivation.— 
Whatever be the ultimate fate of the system before us, in the gen- 
eral simplification of all technics and names of science, it is time. 
that a more appropriate name than metaphysics should be assigned 
to that science, which treats upon mind. Why not ¢ phrenology,’ 
which literally imports a discourse upon mind? 

Of all subjects, to which the powers of thought can be applied, 
this is beyond all comparison the most important. Mind, which 
places man alone in the material universe; mind, which allows 
him to hold such large and glorious discourse with nature and the 
God of nature; mind, which connects him with what is glorious 
and good in the higher and invisible ranks of existence; mind, 
which alone has hopes and joys, without which existence would 
be a burden; mind, which alone neither changes, nor grows old in 
the midst of a mutable creation, that seems hastening to decay; 
mind, which shall purify its affections, rekindle its fires, and ar- 
rive at the term of its aspirations in the regions of immortality, 
surely if there be any pursuit, which can exalt us above the low 
and debasing passions and cares, that appertain to this transitory 
existence, it | is the study, the humble and docile, but earnest and 
persevering study of mind. 

This is not only the most exalted and ennobling of all studies, 
but, unhappily, it is also the most difficult. In the midst of an uni- 
verse of mysteries, the greatest mystery of all is our own mind. 
It has measured one firmament of stars, and called them by their 
names. It is intently pushing its telescopic researches into other 
depths of ether. It has calculated the harmonies, the movements 
and laws of the universe. It travels down the eternity of the 
past, and runs out towards the eternity of the future. But the 
central light, from which these high speculations radiated, these 
aspirations and eternal hopes emanated, remains a dark and i inex- 
plicable mystery to itself, We may agonize with the intensity of 
Vow. 1.—No. 8. A 
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desire, to known the fearful secret of our existence, and scan the 
celestial visitant within us, that reasons, hopes, and is immortal, 
until the very earnestness of the contemplation suspends the men- 
tal powers in delirium. But it still eludes the inspection behind 
the curtain of invisibility. Like the eye, the mind can contem- 
plate every thing, but itself. For reasons, known only to Him, 
who gave us this fearful and wonderful being, it can net retort its 
vision, and comtemplate its own nature and essence. 

Of the substratum of the properties of either matter, or mind, we 
know nothing. We can only collect, class, and reason from their 
properties by observation, and experience, the true and grand sour- 
ces of human knowledge. Science has not made a single step of ad- 
vance towards the nature of matter or mind, since the day s of Moses 
and Zoroaster. Metaphysicians talk, indeed, with an imposing air 
of science about the substratum of matter and spirit, and they 
have woven whole volumes of theory, to explain, how gross and 
divisible matter can communicate with immaterial and indivisible 
mind; and how they can mutually atfect each other by impulse. 
To bring about this communication, they have generally imagined 
some attenuated, and etherial substance, intermediate between 
them. And yet it is an obvious thought, that electricity, caloric, 
or even matter more etherial, if such could be supposed to exist, 
so long as extension, gravity, and the other properties of matter 
could be predicated of it, would be no nearer to mind, according 
to the definition of it, and no more adapted to communicate with 
it, in consequence of its attenuation, than would be matter in the 
form of a granite cliff. Since, then, from the present constitution 
of our minds, it seems impossible, that we should ever know more 
about their nature and mode of communication with matter, than 
that they do exist, and do mutually communicate, why should we 
continue to dream on in idle speculations, a priori, about their es- 
sence and modes of acting, pursuing theories, which have had no 
other effect for so many centuries, than to retard knowledge, and 
fill the head with vanity and the east wind, instead of science? 
Why not admit at once, that all speculations about the nature of 
mind, and the place of its residence in the material frame, how- 
ever refined, and imposing, are only darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge ? Why not direct the study of mind simply into 
the channel of “observing its faculties, noting, and classing its laws, 
and founding a system predicated upon the sure lights of observa- 
tion and experience? 

In proof, that the conceptions of men in all ages and countries, 
have been gross, and drawn from analogies, furnished by matter, in 
most of the known ancient languages, as for example, Arabic, He- 
brew, Greek, and Roman, the mind, or soul has received a name 
equivalent to ar, or wind. Such, as every one knows, are the im- 
port of pneuma, and spiritus. By the unerring criterion of deriva- 
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tion, we discover, that the popular conception of the soul suppo- - 
sed it a kind of etherial and attenuated matter, which had not lost 
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the property of taking a visible form, and filling space. But equal- 
ly on the authority of Divine revelation, and the circumstance, 
that thinking isa faculty, which does not seem capable of belong- 
ing to any of the known: properties of matter, we infer, that the 
power of thought inheres in an indivisible, immaterial and natur- 
ally. immortal substance to which we give the name of spirit, or 
soul, and about which we are compelled to admit, we know noth- 


ing, but its properties. 


Even this vague persuasion of the nature 


of mind we obtain by negative induction, and by perceiving, that 
it shows properties, which are wholly unlike any, that have ever 
been discovered, or even conjec tured to inhere in matter. It may 
be an invariable law, impressed upon all created beings in the uni- 
verse, that, however capable of the most enlarged views, and the 
farthest hon of angelic calculus, in looking abroad, the highest 
created intelligence must still bear the mark of inferior and sub- 
ordinate nature, in being rendered incapable of retorting the 
mental eye, looking i in upon itself, and contemplating its own na- 


ture and essence. 


It is a sublime, and, probably, a just concep- 


tion of the Great first Cause, that He alone is capable of con- 
templating his own Divine essence; thus enjoying a high and ineffa- 
ble satisfaction, which, speaking reverently, he could not communi- 


cate, without ceasing to be God. 


Phrenology undertakes to explain the mysterious phenomena of 
mind by a new system, which has |ittle in common with the former 


and received opinions upon this subject. 


It is singular, that the 


parts of this system, upon which the most unsparing ridicule has 

been heaped, are not the fundamentals, but the remote consequen- 
. 9 . 4 -* / ; 

ces, on which its advocates do not insist, as matters of certainty— 


but as plausible, or probable consequences. 


Some of these,in our 


view, are clearly postulates, assumptions, gained by what is called 


in familiar language, ‘ begging the question.’ 


But so far as phre- 


nologists predicate their opinions upon anatomical research, upon 

noting, and classing mental phenomena, and reasoning from ob- 
servation, instead of theory and arguments a priori, so far, we think, 
all will allow, that they are on the right track of induction. We 
are clear, that there can be no reasoning, and nothing better than 
idle assertion, to support the position, that the races of men are 


alike in mental powers and capabilities. 


Whoever asserts, that the 


Calmucks, New Hollanders, and Central Africans, instructed along 
with Europeans, and sharing the same advantages, will acquire, in ~ 


a given time,as much science 


tions of common sense. 


and intelligence, asserts what contra-— 
dicts the common experience, and revolts the most obvious percep: 
That there are prodigious differences 0 


aptitude, or capability, of nature’s own appointment, among chil- 


dren of our own race. 


may be denied by men, who assume to be 
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philosophers. But, we think, few parents, and schoolmasters will 
subscribe to theirdogmas. What mother, but can tell you the dif- 
ferences, which she discovered in the aptitudes and dispositions of 
her children, even from their infancy? Who will be convinced by 
any reasonings, that Milton and La Place.Bowditch and Lord Byron, 
Zerah Colburn and Mrs. Hemans could have changed pursuits, and 
have gained the same eminence? 

Trace the same differences of aptitudes iu the irrational tribes. 
Will any discipline prevent the duckling from making for the wa- 
ter, as soon as disengaged from the shell? Will any possible train- 
ing give the animals of one tribe the aptitudes of another? Among 
men some will learna tune by making it out on the keys of an in- 
strument, at a single sitting. Others, with better capacities for 
other pursuits, will scarcely learn it in a year. Some children 
reason mathematically, before they know the names, or uses of 
figures. Others lisp in numbers almost from infancy, ¢ for the 
numbers came.’ Observations, so trite and obvious, would seem 
idle, if there were not men, called philosophers, who actually, or 
virtually deny all these things. It is matter of common experi- 
ence, that some children are predisposed to learn languages, and 
others music; some to sing verses, and others to invent and construct 
machinery; some to be irascible and pugnacious; and others mild 
and forbearing. Weshould deem argument lost upon those, who 
deny these facts. 

Phrenology affirms, that these differences arise from the differ- 
ent developements of the brain; and when one has an undue pre- 
ponderance over the other—thatit is the grand aimand end of dis- 
cipline and education, to change them; and by fostering the fee- 
bler developement, and counteracting the stronger, to strike the 
mental balance, and restore the requisite equilibrium. The grand 
charge against the system is, that if these differences of character 
result from developements of the brain, they are mechanical, and 
unavoidable effects; and can not be reducible to any moral rule, or 
proper subjects of praise or blame, reward or punishmeat. The 
only question with us is, do these differences exist in the original 
conformation? If they do, it seems to us perfectly immaterial, 
whether, with metaphysicians, they exist in the mind; or, with 
phrenologists, inthe brain. We think, the whole enquiry ought to 
be limited to the point, whether such is the fact? It is too late in 
the day for any one to promulgate the doctrine, that any harm can 

* ® result from a full disclosure of the truth, whatever it be. _ It is al- 
» together preposterous, first to settle the question, whether any 
~ harm can result from an admitted doctrine, and affirm, or deny the 
ee of the doctrine, according to this conclusion. We may safely 

sert, that all truth is not only innocent, but useful, and of the na- 


ture of God. If we can notsee the beneficial tendency of a given 
truth, it must be owing to partial views and shortness of vision. Let 
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us look at a single argument of this sort. If children are born with 
aptitudes to love, or irascibility, they will indulge in love, or anger, 
mechanically and fatally; and will, therefore, be the proper sub- 
jects neitherof praise,nor blame. Therefore, children are not born 
predisposed to love, or irascibility. Who can not see the absurdi- 
ty of such induction? We first lay down the supposed moral 
tendencies of the principle; and thence conclude, that it is true, or 
false. True induction would begin, by enquiring, if the position 
was true, and if so found, would conclude, that they mistook, .who 
supposed the tendency immoral. 

Again, this system has been charged with leading to materialism. 
The fundamental position of the adepts is, that matter can not ope- 
rate without mind,or mind without mater. They solemnly deny, 
that they are materialists. We should regard their opinions with 
dread, if we supposed their tendency was such. Nor can we dis- 
cover any just foundation for the charge of irreligion against a sys- 
iem, which affirms, that the developement of veneration, in a greater 
or less degree, is a part of our organization, and that the principle 
of religion is interwoven with the very texture of the brain. But 
we find ourselves straying from our goal. We, perhaps owe an 
apology to our readers, for what they may consider an episode— 
and we make our amende honorable, by attempting henceforward 
to keep as close,as possible to the book before us. 

We do not assume to be sufficiently acquainted with what Gall, 
Spurzieim, Combe, and other European phrenologists have ad- 
vanced upon this subject, to explain to our readers in what degrees 
and proportions the book before us contains their system, or that of 
Dr. Caldwell. A philosopher, so discursive, and imaginative, could 
hardly be supposed capable of exploring so much terra incognita, as 
belongs to this system, without incorporating no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of his appropriate and peculiar views with it. Inthe fol- 
lowing remarks we shall be understood to speak of phrenology, as 
explained, expounded, enforced, and defended by Dr. Caldwell, 
aud by no other person. 

We shall take two very brief views of the book before us:—1. Of 
the manner. 2. Of the matter. ¢ 

1. Touching the manner of this gentleman, every one. must have 
remarked, that it is singularly unique and sui generis. We have 
so recently adverted to the same point in this journal, that we need 
do no more here, than remark in brief, that this book exhibits the. 
same discursive eloquence and vigorous reach of thought, the same 
brilliance of fancy and imagination in poetical analogies and illus- 
tration, which dazzle, if they do not convince, which we have re- 
marked in his writings, that we have already noticed. He walks 
through the mazy and mysterious-labyrinths of mind with a step, 
singularly firm and confident. Opposers may ridicule and deny 
his doctrines; but dispassionate and competent enquirers will allow, 
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that he manages his subject with an unusual grasp of power and pro- 
foundness of research; and will read his book with interest,whatever 
they may think of the verity of the system. We think, they will 
concede to him the energy of a highly endowed mind, and the de- 
velopement of a great many truths, which coincide with their own 
remembered observations, when noting the phenomena of their 
own thoughts. At the same time, we regret to add, that the pro- 
fessor, in the buoyant confidence of his own finely developed head, 
mounts his philosophic Pegasus, and rides through the airy halls 
of speculation with an air and horsemanship, that seem to warn 
less ventrous riders to clear the road. His language is rather too 
‘combattive’ for the calmness of philosophical discussion. He is 
clearly too liberal in the use of his argumentum ad stultitiam; and 
in virtue of claiming jurisdiction over the province of the head, he 
is too ready to draw a fooi’s cap over the cranium of his antagonist, 
without his own proper consent. His sentences often have a 
harshness of construction; and he is addicted unduly to antitheses, 
conceits, and the glitter of showy words, and false splendor. Some 
of his scientific terms are new to us, and singularly happy; and to 
some of his new phrases we decidedly object. It is one of the 
besetting temptations of gifted men, to invest themselves with a 
prerogative, that has generally been considered one of the highest 
attributes of sovereignty, to emit a coinage of their own words,— 
a coin, which has still more power, than money, or opinions. We 
grant, that if any individual might assume this responsibility, few 
have higher claims, than the professor. Yet we would rather 
a writer, however gifted, should leave the language, as he found it. 

2. We proceed to the subject matter of the book. Having 
recently touched upon the * Preliminary Discourse, which is the 
commencing chapter, we here pass on to the ‘Introduction,’ where 
we find the definitive terms of the science to be, Phrenology proper, 
and Craniology. The former treats of the influence and connexion 
of the mind and the brain. ‘The latter of the dimension and figure 
of the brain, as manifested by the size and form of the cranium. ‘The 
fundamental proposition is assumed, as a postulate, that man is 
compounded of simple spirit, and organized matter. The mutual co- 
operation of mind and matter is necessary to intellectual action. 
The brain is the organ of intellect, and the only one, by which mind 
manifests its existence and power. The brain is a compound, or 
multiplex organ. For the exercise of each primitive mental power, a 
“specific cerebral organ is necessary. This system differs from other 
theories of mental philosophy, in asserting the union and concur- 
rence of matter and mind in every intellectual process. It asserts, 
that every specific, intellectual operation can be performed only by 
a specific and appropriate organ. ‘The growth of these organs so 
modifies the figure of the head, that their situation and relative size 
can be discovered by the inspection of it. It affirms, that neither acc?- 
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dent, nor discipline can add a new faculty; and that the sole aim 
of discipline and education is to awaken, regulate, and improve those 
derived from nature. 

These are the fundamental principles of the science. The 
whole system is the carrying out of these principles to their re- 
mote consequences. The reader may, perhaps, discover the ri- 
diculous character, and horrible tendencies of these premises, 
which so many seem to have found in them. For ourselves, we 
confess, that we are not capable of discovering either the one, or 
the other. The doctrines seem to us to be plausible, and to have 
a fair claim to an investigation, the result of which is not pre- 
judged. 

But when phrenologists, with that disposition to theorize, or 
dogmatize, which has been so characteristic of all former meta- 
physicians, proceed to speculate, and to follow out their doctrines 
to remote consequences, and by deductions, based upon reasonings 
a priori, go on to lay down a map of the brain, and assign in that 
narrow empire thirty four different provinces to as many distinct 
intellectual functions, we reply with the French shrug, Je ne scais 
pas. Peut etre; peut etre non. We want the evidence. We know 
of no way to arrive at it, but our own individual consciousness. 
Observation of the protuberances of inanimate skulls seems to us 
a loose method of arriving at such very definite conclusions. We 
do not know of what intensity of consciousness others may be ca- 
pable. We know, that with a serious earnestness, proportionate 
to the importance of the information sought, we have asked of our 
own tenement about the locality of the powers of its tenant mind. 
We received no other reply, than the response of mental echo. 

It seems to have been a popular opinion of all ages and coun- 
tries, to refer thinking to the brain. Even this may have been 
the result of the same habit, which regulates all our local percep- 
tions and consciousness. But if even the enquiry, where dwells 
the single and entire thinking power, can receive but a vague and 
dubious response, what shall we say of the precision of a map of 
the brain into thirty-four divisions, and the assignment to as many 
organs of a distinct and local boundary? The professor thinks, 
that any man by intense and fixed observation of his own mental 
functions, can trace the leading faculties to their distinct provinces 
by consciousness. We confess, that this is a distinctness and di- 
visibility of consciousness, of which we know nothing from our own 

observation. 

The book is divided into sections. The first section illustrates 
the point, that man is a compound being, and that we have no evi- 
dence, that mind can act without matier. Mind is considered the 
superior principle; but since the subordinate, matter, is necessary to 
its action, there can be no reason for exalting the former at the 
expense, and for the degradation of the latter. He quotes the 
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trite and beautiful distich, ‘The soul’s dark eottage, &c. only to 
affirm, that the illustration of the verses is not correct; but that 
the mind waxes in vigor, and wanes in infirmity and decay, with 
the corresponding changes of the body. 

The second section is devoted to the discussion of the question, 
can the mind, a unit in essence, possess a plurality of faculties? By 
various arguments and illustrations, he arrives at the conclusion, 
that it can nol. One of the positions, assumed for this proof, is a 
principle, asserted in the ‘Preliminary Discourse; viz. that to 
change the state of a simple substance is to change the substance itself. 
If asked, how a simple substance, as for example, mind, produces 
such a variety of results—he answers, by being united, in the dif- 
ferent organs of the brain, to a variety of means. Steam, he 
remarks, is a simple power; but is greatly diversified by the pur- 
poses, to which it is applied. Gravitation is a simple power; but, 
in like manner, acts by means to an infinite diversity of results. 
Mind, too, acting through the agency of the brain, produces at 
least thirty- -four distinct mental operations. 

Section third asserts, that the brain is the organ of intellect. The 
proof is, that the persuasion is universal, and as old as the world; 
or at least, as the science of metaphysics. Cerebral matter in all 
living beings is accompanied by intellect. The amount and com- 
plexity of intellect always correspond to the amount and com- 
plexity of the cerebral mass. It is proved by the influence of dis- 
eases of the brain. It is proved by the fact, that mere organic 
life, and life in acephalic monsters are unaccompanied by intellect. 
It is proved from the circumstance, that the number of faculties 
corresponds to the- complexity of the cerebral structure; and 
equally from the growth of the brain, and all its forms of develope- 
ment. Inold age, it is not the mind, which decays; but the brain, 
by which it operates. The author establishes his conviction of 
the immortality of the soul, on his persuasion, that the mind can 
neither grow old, nor die. If the developement of the brain be 
rapid, or tardy, so also is the corresponding manifestation of in- 
tellect. The diflerence between the male and the female intel- 
lect, which, according to this system, exists, is simply owing to 
the difference of the organization of the respectiv e heads. Intel- 
lectual faculties are transmitted by birth. Engaged in intellec- 
tual operations, we are conscious, that the brain is exercised, in the 
same way, as we are conscious of exercising the muscles of the 
legs and feet in walking. 

At the next position of the professor we startle; and, as we 
have remarked, are ready to confess, that we possess no such dis- 
tinctness of conscivusness. It is this:-—*Nor is this all. When 
intellectually engaged, we are conscious of exercising some one 
portion of our brain, more than any other. For the truth of this, 
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i confidently appeal to the consciousness of any individual, who 
will be strictly attentive to his own faculties. 

Section fourth considers, and obviates objections, chiefly such, as 
are supposed to be furnished by physiology. 

Section fifth lays down one of the fundamental axioms of the sys- 
tem; that the brain is a compound or multiple xorgan. ‘The steps 
of proof are, the antiquity of the opinion. The Roman metaphy- 
sicians had thelr mental divisions of animus, anima and mens in the 
same mind. In the 13th century, Albertus Magnus gave a map 
of the brain, predicated on its multiplex character. In common 
with the Arabian physicians, he placed common sense tn the forehead. 
Various other scavans have come to the same conclusion. Dissec- 
tion of the brain demonstrates it; and analogy goes to confirm the 
same doctrine. It is proved by the different aptitudes of the va- 
rious individuals of the species. It is proved from the minds of 
inferior animals, which are the same, as those of men in kind, and 
only differ in degree and character. ‘The corporeal faculties man- 
ifest a progress, corresponding to that of their specitic organs. So 
do those of the mind. 

A proof, that the brain has different organs is derived from the 
fact, that when one organ is fatigued, another may be refreshed.— 
We pass with pleasure from the wearying pursuit of mathematical 
investigation, to music. If it be objected, that in passing from one 
study to another, we do not change the exercise of the organ, but 
only remit the ardor and intensity “of the study; he replies, that fa- 
tigue is an actual dissipation, or diminution of the part fatigued.— 
Nothing, therefore, is capable of suffering fatigue, but that, which 
has parts. 

The phenomena of dreaming are irreconcilable, except with a 
plurality of thinking organs. Sleep, somnambulism and mono-mania, 
tend in proofto the same point. If to this it be objected, that a plu- 
rality of organs must imply a plurality of consciousnesses, he happily 
replies, that with a plurality of organs of vision, hearing and smell, 
- our perceptions are single. They should be plural only, when the 
two hemispheres of the brain do not act in unison and. concert. — 
This actually takes place in mono-mauia. 

He proceeds to examine anatomical objections. He affirms, that 
dissections of the brain, before those of Gall and Spurzhcim, had 
not been scientifically, and correctly cor ducted. At this point he 
starts an important question, on what do the energy and excellence of 
the brain, as the organ of intellect depend ? He answers, on its size, 
configuration and tone; its cxlensity and intensity. Here he arrives 
at the assertion so appalling to those, who have small heads.. The 
heads of individuals, pre- eminent for intellect, are uniformly large and 
striking in figure. He illustrate’ this position by the analogy, that 
all glands and muscles are pow®€rful in proportion to their size, fall- 
ness of eee ae and vitality. 
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The better half of the species, according to this system, must 
test content with the possession of more beauty, delicacy of organi- 
zation, tenderness of moral feeling, and strength of moral senti- 
ment—for the professor decidedly asserts the superiority of the 
male over the female intellect, in strength. The male brain, he 
affirms, is larger, and the organ of reflection more fully developed. 
He states only as an opinion, that the &bre of the brain is stronger, 
and firmer in texture. 

That the intensity of the brain influences its vigor, he contends, 
is proved by the fact, that all strong action of the brain is accom- 
panied, either as cause, or effect, by a rush of blood to the brain. 

The stimulant effect of wine and opium upon the brainis account- 
ed for in this way. Some speakers never undertake powerful efforts 
of speaking, except when under this influence; and others allege, 
that they can never become eloquent, until they have warmed them- 
delves with their own subject. : 

He thence ascends another broad step of phrenology. ‘To the 
question, is it possible, during the lives of individuals, to distinguish 
with any degree of accuracy their cerebral developements? He returns 
a decidedly affirmative answer. Again he asks, whether the cranium 
gives form to the brain, or the brain to the cranium? He answers, 
beyond question the brain to the cranium. We remember to have 
been delighted with the beautiful arguments for a Providence, in 
the memorabilia of Socrates, dcrived from the obvious uses of dif- 
ferent parts of the human form. We do not recollect, that he men- 
tioned the circumstance of the adaptation of the firm parietal 
structure of the cranium, as a defence for the delicate, sensitive and 
all-important organs of the brain. We have no doubt, that such, 
in the Divine archetype of the human structure, was the intent of 
the cranium. The only argument, that could prove, that particu- 
lardevelopements of the brainare related to excrescences,or protu- 
berances on the skull, as cause to effect, are a sufficient number of 
observations, fairly conducted, and adequately attested. We make 
this remark, because, we believe, that physiological researches and 
anatomical observations upon this subject have been hitherto con- 
ducted by ardent followers, or bitter enemies of the science. They 
ought to have been taken by those, who were neither friends, nor 
enemies; but disposed to investigate the science witha fairness and 
attention, proportioned to the importance of the enquiry. It is 
well known, that examinations of the same skulls have led to dia- 

metrically opposite conclusions; a clear proof of the bearing of 
prejudice upon all inv estigations, so conducted. 

In section sixth the faculties of the mind are divided into feelings 
and intellect. The feelings are subdivided into propensities and 
sentiments ; the intellect into knowing faculties and reflecting faculties. 
{In reply to those, who think, tho may be truth in phrenology, 
agd none in craniology, he judges the latter quite as well estab. 
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lished, as the former. His expressions are general, and guarde@, 
when he asserts, ‘that it is possible to acquire a knowledge “of the 
» intellects of some individuals by a skillful inspection of their heads.’ 
But he is clear that this inspection ought to be conducted by an 
adept, and not by a crude and seperficial examination of an unini- 
tiated observer. By a passing pressure of his experienced hand 
-_ the gentle skulls of the fair, he arrives at the following re- 
marks: 















‘Where the intellect is common, equal or very nearly so, in one thing to 
what it is in another, but distinguished in nothing, (and such is the case with 
the intellects of a majority of the human race) the craniological marks are 
exceedingly faint; so faint, indeed, that, like faded letters, no one can deci- 
pher them without great difficulty. And that such must be the case, is oue of 
the plainest dictates of reason—no strong manifestation of intellect, no pro- 
minent developement of head—an ordinary intellect, an ordinary head. On 
the principles of Phrenology, common sense announces that these phenomena 
must be united. The cause being wanting, the effect can not present itself.— 
But bus the individual a real character? Is he distinguished by any «trong in- 
‘tellectual manifestations? Is-he eminent as a poet, a painter, a logician, a ma- 
thematician, an astronomer, a linguist, 2 philanthropist, or an architect? If so, 
then is he also distinguished by craniological developements. ‘Then is there 
something striking in the appearance of his head—something that designates 
him as a man of intellect. If to this rule exceptions be found, they are but 
exceptions, and weigh nothing in the scale of solid objections.’ p. 96. 
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‘In the opinion of the most disciplined and practical phrenologists, by far. the 
greater part of these faculties and the seats of their appropriate organs are 
certain, i. e. satisfactorily ascertained. A fewof them are probable, and a few 
enly conjectural, When considered in detail, they should be thus distinguished.” 





.PRIMITIVE FACULTIESs 


‘PropeNstties. 1. Amativeness, 2. Philoprogenitiveness, 5. Concentrative- 
ness, 4. Adhesiveness, 5. Combattiveness,6. Destructiveness, 7. Constructiveness, 
8. Covetiveness, 9. Secretiveness. 

‘Sentiments. 10. Self-Esteem, 11. Love of Approbation, 12. Cautiousness, 
13. Benevolence, 14. Veneration, 15. Hope, 16. Ideality, 17. Conscientious- 
ness, 48, Firmness. 

‘KnowinG Facurties. 19. Individuality, 20. Form, 21. Space, 22. Resis- 
tance, 23. Colour, 24. Locality, 25. Order, 26. Duration, 27. Number, 28. Tune, 

. 29. Language. 

‘Rervectinc Facuities. 30. Comparison, 31. Causality, 52. Wit, 32, 

Imitation, $4. Wonder. These five are proper to man.’ p. 98. 


We should be glad to continue such a kind of abstract, through 
the volume. Our readers would alternately smile, doubt, oppose, 
he dazzled with the eloquence. amused with the ingenuity, or in- 
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siructed with the research of the writer. We frankly confess, 
that our light went out, when we entered the thirty-four laby- 
rinths of the brain. The professor still has light, and proceeds to 
map the cranium, as will be perceived in the engravings, which 
front the title page of this volume; and assigns to each one of 
these thirty-four faculties its appropriate province in the brain.— 
We need not inform the general reader, in what manner this no- 
tion of mapping the brain has been generally treated; nor that, if 
the map has been engraven on slight authority, the ridicule and re- 
jection of it has been on still slighter. 

We shall barely point, in passing, to the provinces in the brain, 
where, according to this engraving, the principal sentiments and _fa- 
culties are sex sted. Amativeness; lower part of the occiput, be- 
tween the mastoid portions of the temporal bones. Phzloprogeni- 
tiveness; the occiput immediately above amativeness. Concentrative- 
ness; just above the former. Combattiveness ; a double organ on 
each side of the head, marked No. 4. inthe map. Destructiveness ; 
a double organ on each side of the head. partly covered by the 
ear. Constructiveness; a double organ on each side of the head, 
just behind, and a little above the external angle of the eye. Our. 
countryman, Mr. Perkins, he says, is strongly marked by the deve- 
lopement of this organ. We have no way of designating the seat 
of covetiveness, and many other of these faculties, except by refer- 
ence to the map of the brain. He mentions a Prussian chaplain 
under the influence of this developement, who used to steal pen- 
knives, pocket-handkerchiefs, books and ladies’ stockings! and he 
instances similar propensities and results in the case of a lady. 

In the same manner the author disposes of the sentiments and 
knowing faculties. Among the sentiments, we call the attention of 
the reader to his remarks upon the sentiment of Veneration; in 
proof, that Dr. Caldwell, so far from manifesting dispositions, to 
exclude religion from his system, as some have charged him, finds 
the religious sentiment not only inwoven with the texture of the 
brain, but indelibly indicated even by the external form of the 
head. We give the following, as his own exposition of his views: 


‘14. Veneration. Asingle organ. Seat. Directly behind and immediately 
adjoining No. 13. The sagittal suture passes through its centre. 

‘The function of this. organ is a sentiment of veneration towards superior be- 
ings, elders, parents, God. Considered in its relationship towards God, it is 
more especially denominated piety, and produces adoration. But not being a 
knowing faculty, it indicates nothing as to the nature or perfections of God.— 
it merely points towards a God, such as the intellectual faculties, aided by re- 
velation or otherwise, portray. Hence it may act as vigorously under the im- 
pressionsof a false as a true religion—under Mahometanism as under Christian- 
ity. 

‘When fully developed, this organ produces on the top of the head always a 
fullness, and often somewhat of a ridge, which makes the hair, if long, sepa- 
rate along the course of it, and fall gracefully on each side. Hence the head 
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of Christ is always thus delineated. Female heads are thus characterized ; 
and women are more remarkable for piety than men. 

‘The full developement of this organ produces early baldness. Hence the 
heads of saints and pious men, are usually represented with that accompani- 
ment. 

‘Those who have been observant of the circumstance, assert, that, of any 
given number of men of equal age in a place of public worship, those who are 
hald, and have the organ I am considering well developed, other things being 
alike, are most devout. 

‘From personal observation, I am persuaded that this representation is true. 
The expression of the countenances ef bald-headed men is very generally in 
accord with the sentiment of veneration, unless where their native feelings have 
been perverted by a bad education. The insult of the children to one of the 
most pious and distinguished of the prophets, “‘ go up thou bald-head,” is a 
fact corroborative of the foregoing statement. 

‘This sentiment is the source of that profound veneration, which many per- 
sons feel, some in a degree much higher than others, for every thing that is an- 
cient—ancient opinions, manuscripts, and buildings; and, I 'regret to add, an- 
cient errors, prejudices, and superstitions. 

‘To the same sentiment must we look for those emotions of reverence and 
awe, with which we approach the ruins of temples and palaces, the graves of 
our ancestors, and the places generally where the ashes of the great and the 
virtuous repose. Nor can we derive from any other source, that potent im- 
pulse, which, through such toils and privations, sufferings and dangers, leads te 
Jerusalem and to Mecca, the pious pilgrims of the cross and the crescent. 

‘A positive propensity to profanity and profligacy, is not the necessary con- 
sequence of a deficiency of veneration. But where such deficiency exists, the 
general barrier against the pernicious excesses of the lower faculties, is certain- 
ly weakened. A less potent temptation, therefore, will allure to vice. 

‘ Both the existence and strength of this sentiment are proved by the fact, 
that all individuals aud nations venerate and worship a God of some kind, while 
their reasoning powers, are incapable of directing them to a suitable object.— 
Hence the practice of the worship of idols, and inferior animals. 

‘One of the most important considerations connected with this sentiment is, 
that it proves religion to be founded in the nature of man. And if it were not 
thus founded, it could never be implanted. “Religion, then, would be a trick and 
a name.’ p. 114. 


Tune, producing love and enjoyment of music. This develope- 
ment gives fullness to the lateral parts above the external ends 
of the eye brows. Language, when strongly developed, produces 
thesame prominence under theeyes. Wit, whenthoroughly deyelo- 
ped, gives breadth to the upper part of the forehead. Forits specific 
position we can only refer the reader to ‘the map. In Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Cervantes, Voltaire, and Sterne, the developement of 
this organ is peculiarly striking. 

In section seventh, he vindicates this system against the charge of 
materialism. He says, that phrenology furnishes no other ground for 
this charge, than in affirming, that in intellectual operations, it is 
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necessary for matter to co-operate with mind. We frankly admit, that 
we have never seen the relevancy of this charge; for in so far, as 
materialism might affect the grounds of hope and belief of the na- 
sural immortality of the soul, none of our readers can entertain 
more horror, in view of the doctrine of materialism, than ourselves. 
Arguments for the eternity of matter, and the possibility of its be- 
ing the substratum of thought, we hold to be perfectly gratuitous. 
Berkeley’s argument was to us a sound one, as far asitwent. We 
think, and are, therefore, certain of the existence of mind. But 
consciousness does not thus prove the existence of matter; much 
less can any argument prove it eternal, or capable of being the 
substratum of thought. 

To vindicate the system from the equally undeserved charge of 
fatalism, among many arguments we quote the following, as an il- 
lustration, which struck us, as being highly ingenious and acute: 


‘A strong propensisy to commit a crime, by no means implies a necessity to 
commit it. In every case where insanity does not exist, the higher faculties can 
govern the lower, provided they are properly called into action. If they be 
not thus called, the fault is not in nature, but in the individual who misemploys 
her gifts. The will is the paramount power of the mind, and can at all times 
controul the others. 

‘Suppose an individual, sound in intellect, is about to commit a crime to 
Which he is propelled by the strongest propensity. Let it be a violation of fe- 
male honour. A witness unexpectedly makes his appearance. The ruffian 
abandons his purpose and flies. But the mere appearance of a third person 
does not here confer on the culprit any new intellectual faculty. It only indu- 
ces him to employ those, which he before possessed. In this instance the offen- 
der knows that he is committing a crime, and, at the same time, feels that he is 
perfectly free. His sudden and voluntary abandonment of his object is proof 
of both. His organs of cautiousness and reflection, excited into powerful action. 
by the appearance of the witness, remove, on the principle of revulsion, the 
superabundant excitement of his amatory organ, and his victim escapes. p. 148. 


Section eighth points out the difference between the systems of phre- 
nology and metaphysics. Perception, memory, imagination, judg- 
ment, abstraction, attention, association, &c. are called by metaphysi- 
cians, faculties of the mind; by phrenology they are considered func- 
tions of one, or more of the primitive faculties. This section evi- 
dences, as we think, more profound research, than any other in the 
book. The writer appears in it to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the ancient systems. It contains a train of reasoning and thought, 
which would be marred by any attempt at abridgment, and we have 
not space to quote it entire. We can not refrain, however, from 
adverting to the new view, which he gives of the phenomena of 
association. It is, in brief, that association does not exist, as has been 
supposed, between ideas, but between the organs of those ideas.— 
The illustrations, which he cites, in proof of this position, seem to 
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us both ingenious and plausible. He proceeds to explain a great 
number of mental phenomena on this principle; and the arguments 

have to us much interest, whatever may be thought of the logical 

accuracy of the inductions. In virtue of the uncommon developes 

ment of constructiveness, Master Hankes evinces such premature 

talent in cutting likenesses from paper. Ovid and Moore are ex- 

amples of the predominance of amativeness in writing, and Rafael 

in painting; Milton wrote his ‘Paradise lost, under the influence of 
predominant veneration; and Horace his satires under the pre- 

dominance. of the organs of wit and destructiveness. We suppose, 

the professor need not be reminded, that Horace admits, that he 

had little taste for fighting, and laughs heartily over his cups, about 

his running away in battle, and losing his shield *haud bene relic- 

tam.’ 

Genius by this system, instead of being, according to former opi- 
nion, a distinct intellectual faculty, or endowment, consists in a happy 
combination of all of them. 

The astonishing and hitherto deemed inexplicable phenomena of in- 
stinct, next come under consideration. We recommend the perusal of 
this section,as one of great interest and full of instruction. He 
gives certain examples of indications in plants, that they possess 
faculties, exactly analagous to instinct in animals, These exam- 
ples, as well as those of the mysterious power of instinct in vari- 
ous animals, strike every thinking mind with astonishment. Not 
only man, but all things are ¢ fearfully and wonderfully made!!! 

Under the general head of expression, we have the history of phys- 
iognomy, which seems already to have passed into oblivion, and the 
correspondence between language, sounds, attitudes and gestures, 
and the internal character and feelings. The effect of these in- 
ward feelings is pourtrayed in the expression of combattiveness, de- 
structiveness, secretiveness, adhesiveness, the love of approbation and vene- 
vation. He accounts for the mysteries of ventriloquism on the prin- 
ciples of phrenology. 

He proceeds to pass strictures upon some examinations of Dr. 
Warren of Boston, tending to show from anatomical research, that 
some of the commonly received opinions of phrenology do not cor- 
respond with the results of this investigation. Dr. Warren instan- 
ces the skulls of lions and large dogs, in which he affirms, that the 
organs, Called those of combattiveness, were scantily and badly de- 
veloped. Dr. Caldwell replies by questioning the common opin- 
ion, that the lion and dog are courageous. He supposes them on- 
ly quarrelsome, and believes that propensity may consist with such 
developement. In the same manner Dr. Warren found the organs 
of amativeness and tune wanting in animals, that were supposed to 
possess them in the highest degree, as for instance, baboons and 
singing birds, These results the professor refutes, or explains away 
in his usual mode of ingenious argumentation. 
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In regard to the female head, as we have already intimated, Dr. 
Caldwell, though otherwise one of the French preux chevaliers, en- 
tertains the most startling opinions. Dr. Warren, on the authority 
of careful inspection of the respective skulls, can see no difference 
between the male and female cerebral organization. ‘The author, 
on the contrary, insists, that there is a striking and uniform differ- 
ence. The male strength of developement, he says, is situated in 
the forehead, the seat of intellect, and the latter in the posterior 
portions of the head, the seat of moral sentiment. Hence, mer 
are more intellectual, and women more sentimental in character. 
In other words, men are wiser, and women better. We earnestly 
hope, that the kinder and better part of the species will be satisfied 
with this assignment of the professor. No one ought to hesitate a 
moment, were the choice offered. We doubt, however, the general 
acquiescence of the fair in this distribution. 

The work approaches its close in a comparison between phre- 
nology and metaphysics; over which he assigns the former an im- 
measurable superiority. He goes into more extended illustrations 
of points upon which he had only touched before. In reference 
to the utility of this science, he remarks, that it must be exactly 
proportioned to the importance of the subject, upon which it treats, 
the study of mind, and the intellectual character of man. ‘The 
interests, which it will most eminently subserve, are those of edu- 
calion, criminal legislation, jurisprudence, and the treatment of dis- 
eases of the intellect. He considers it the only science, which 
leads to a knowledge of the proper pathology and treatment of 
insanity and mental disease. ‘This science alone teaches ‘to minis: 
ter to a mind diseased and raze the written troubles of the brain.’ 

This part of the volume closes with an eulogy of Dr. Aberne- 
thy of London, a man distinguished for his intellect, and his emi- 
nence as an anatomist. From being a bitter persecutor, he has 
become recently a warm advocate of phrenology. ‘The remarks, 
quoted from this gentleman, are in general confirmation of what 
has been advanced in the book. They are acute,sensible and elo- 
quent in nocommon degree. He has been distinguished, too, by 
his writings in opposition to materialism; a proof, that he at least 
does not consider the system in hand, as tending to that doctrine.— 
The history of the translation of Enoch and Elijah, the resurrection 
ef our Lord in the body, and the sublime views of the resurrection 
ef the body by St. Paul, are adduced in proof, that the testimony 
of the Scriptures and of the doctrine of phrenology coincide, in 
declaring the necessity of the union of body and mind, even for the 
functions and enjoyments of the upper world. 

Appended to the volume is another dissertation upon this sub- 
ject, of 76 pages, which appears to have been read at a debating 
society. The length to which these remarks have already exten- 
ded, limit us to a very concise notice of the matter of this appen- 
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dix. It gives us, substantially, the same views of the science, 
which we have just been contemplating, somewhat modified, in 
their mode of presentation, by the different occasion, on which 
they were offered. Indwelling at some length upon the treatment, 
which this science has received, the professor manifests here, as else- 
where, strong developement of the pugnacious protuberance. This 
whole volume bears obvious marks of the same influence, and 
shows, that instead of possessing the cold and dispassionate tem- 
perament, which is supposed to be appropriate to philosophers and 
metaphysicians, he belongs rather to the ‘irritabile genus vatum.’— 
Over the heads of distinguished opposers he draws the gay cap.— 
Their language he settles, as that of Billingsgate; and their domi- 
cile he fixes in Wapping. By way of contrasting authorities, he 
opposes to them the phrenological scavans, Combe, Blainville, St. 
Hilaire, Royer, Otto, Chalmers, Welsh, Johnson, Mackenzie and 
Abernethy. We may be allowed to add last, though not least, 
that of the professor himself. He thinks, that the science has lit- 
tle to fear on the score of contrasted authority. He dwells with 
emphasis upon the certainty, direction, force and importance, 
which, he thinks, this science will give to education, the most im- 
portant of all subjects, to which philosophers, legislators and mo- 
ralists can attend. He touches, too, in passing upon its bearing 
upon morals. He combats the views of Dr. Pritchard, Mr. Ever- 
ett, the author of ‘America,’ Dr. Good, and others, who have as- 
serted the absolute intellectual equality of all the different races 
of men. Against this position, Dr. Caldwell brings to bear all his 
peculiar powers, wit, caustic, satire, and sparkling analogies. So 
far as we are qualified to judge, we should deem him an adept in 
physiology and anatomy; and he isliberal inillustrations drawn from 
those sciences. After all, we should think it a sufficient reply to 
this position, that it evidently contradicts the common sense, and 
revolts the simplest perceptions of mankind. We are perfectly 
willing to leave philosophers, who choose to fence with windmills, 
to the sport of their own choice. 

Toward the close of the dissertation, with a frequency of recur- 
rence to the subject, which marks either soreness of conscience, 
or great tenderness for ladies, he seems disposed in every way to 
satisfy them with the allotment of Providence, which, according to 
him, assigns more intellectual heads to the male, by allowing them 
handsomer, if not better heads; by awardinga prodigious balance 
in their favor of goodness, tenderness and religious aptitude. For 
ourselves, we would rather be good, than great. 

We are aware, that to some readers, this article of unwonted 
length will be deemed misplaced. Few will be so wantonly pre- 
judiced, as not to allow the author great talent, whatever views they 
may take of his system. A book of mental philosophy, of great 
originality and reach of thought, written by a professor, and a ci- 
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tizen of the west, surely ought not (o come from the press, under our 
eye, without a respectful notice. There are half a dozen impor- 
tant works of the western country, which we are precluded from 
touching by the prevalent madness of politics. We could have no 
pretext for passing by such a book as this upon a philosophical sub- 


ject. The reader will see, that this article must have cost us labor. 


He can not appreciate all our difficulties, in attempting to spread 
a brief and readable summary of a great mass of thought before 
him. After all, long as this article mi ay seem, those, who shall mas- 
ter it, will rather complain of its injustice to the author, on account 
of its brevity, than its length. In discussing this subject, we have 
longed for the spacious halls of the quarterlies, and have desired 
that our readers may command the patience, with which they sit 
down in those profound repositories. 

We have preferred an abstract, to extensive quotations, and 
have given ourselves much trouble to. present the reader a fair 
outline of the system. Most of those, who have made it an object 
of their wit and ridicule, have in fact known nothing of it, but a 
few of its terms. Let them read, and digest the system, and then 
they can be witty understandingly. No one can have an idea of 
the developements of the system, the exposition and defence of its 
doctrines, and its mode of meeting, and refuting objections, in any 
other way, than by reading the book entire. To that we refer 
them; and are sure, that those, who differ in sentiment from the 
author, will allow him uncommon talents, and will rise from the 
perusal, instructed in one of the most interesting and important 
subjects of philosophy. 

With a remark or two, appropriate to our own views, we close. 
The fundamental axioms of this system seem to us to have great plau- 
sibility, and to accord better with the observation and experience 
of mankind, than those of any other system of metaphysics, with 
which we are acquainted. We received new views from the very 
interesting section upon the association of ideas. ‘This solution of 
the doubt and uncertainty, that have hitherto hung over the sub- 
ject, seemed to us both striking and satisfactory. It seems strange, 
to suppose, that a volume upon metaphysics can be read with 
interest and for amusement; and yet, we think, this book can be 
so read. 

Upon one point we not only claim to be serious; but we could 
not answer it to our conscience, to dismiss this article without a 
few final remarks upon the supposed religious tendency of this 
volume. Dr. Caldwell must gird up his loins, and prepare himself 
to meet ridicule and abuse. As a philosopher, he ought to do it 
with calmness. But as his talents scem to lie strongly not only in 
the line of defence, but carrying the war into his enemy’s border, 
we may safely leave him to manage this concern for himself. But 
if we thought, this system tended to immorality, or unbelief, in 
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the same proportion we should doubt the truth of its fundamental 
axioms. We trust, that none of our readers can have a greater 
aversion to opinions, that lead to such issues, than ourselves. We 
are clearly and unequivocally, i in mind, heart and conscience, and 
we hope, we may add, in example, diametrically and forever op- 
posed to speculations, that even appear to lead to a subversion of 
the master principles of conduct and religious hope. ‘The specu- 
lations of the professor, other than as we find them in his writings, 
are wholly beyond our province. In these he expressly disavows 
materialism and irre ligion, and assigns to the religious devclope- 
meat an immutable dwelling in the mind. If he has been driven, 
in the bitterness of controversy with theological opponents, beyond 
his purpose and his principles; if he has any where in his writings 
seemed to incline to materialism ; if he has apy where discussed 
the doctrines of Christianity in a spirit of harshness, levity, or ridi- 
cule; if he has any where expresse d himself with a latitude. which 
was liable to mis interpretation; if he has any where advanced a 
sentiment, which tends in the slightest degree to weaken the sense 
of moral oblig zation, and the chain by w hich a Christian holds to 
his immortal lopes; we trust, we shall not seem unseasonably en- 
acting the part of Mentor, in ‘reminding him, how much influence 
a man, so gifted, must exert over the minds of the young and the 
wavering. We hope, he will pardon our recommending to him 
more explicitness, and more cautious avoidance of the chances of 
misinterpretation. We think, that a good man and citizen, how- 
ever gifted, will prefer to commit all his writings to the flames, 
and all his theories and speculations to the winds, before they have 
been stamped with the irrevocable seal of the press; that he will 
renounce all intellectual estimation, and extinguish all the pride 
of authorship, rather than shake one pillar in the temple of virtue, 
or in the slightest degree bring the chilling influence of doubt over 
that faith, which is the anchor of the soul. 





The Novels of Cuartes Brockpen Brown, in five volumes 12mo. 
Published by S. G. Goodrich. Boston, 1827. 


Success, as an author, to the common and undiscerning eye, like 
every thing else on this ‘visible diurnal sphere’ of ours, seems to 
go bydestiny. There is a ‘tide’ in this affair, as in others, which, 
taken at the flood, ‘leads on to fortune.’ A thousand contingen- 
cies must concur, even if the author possess superior talents, to 
bring him fame and fortune. A great portion of the reading com- 
munity of our country have not even heard of the amiable and 
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highly talented author of the works before us. With a mind of 
uncommon earnestness, energy and power, and a heart, it should 
seem, formed in nature’s most indulgent and plastic mood, he kept 
along the calm and even tenor of his way, writing incessantly for 
subsistence, until his exquisitely sensitive and fragile nature was 
worn out; and he descended in the mid-day of his career to the 
grave, not indeed to be forgotten by a few, who knew his talents 
and his worth, but by the undistinguishing mass; and as regards 
that kind of immortality, that authors covet, which consists in hav- 
ing their name ‘volitare per ora, shrouded in oblivion. 

Those, who read a novel merely for an insipid love tale, will 
naturally turn away from these volumes, which record the prog- 
ress and effect of the deeper and sterner passions, and movements 
of the human breast. Perhaps it is this strong and almost harsh 
delineation of character, this abstract and ungracious view of the 
waywardness of human nature, which has caused, that these 
novels have been so little enquired after. Most novel readers de- 
sire to be amused by the representation of the appearance and 
actions of the fashionable butterflies, that gather at a watering 
place, and spend their time to as much purpose, as the beautiful, 
but transitory insects, to which they have been likened; or if they 
require a little excitenient, the alternation of good and bad for- 
tune, which always attends the hero and heroine of a mediocre 
novel, is sufficient to produce it. Such readers have no wish to 
contemplate pictures,which lay open the recesses of the heart. But 
if strong talent, and deep feeling, and powerful moral painting be 
the“first requisites in writings of this kind, no novelist in our coun- 
try, and few in any other, ought to take place of Charles Brockden 
Brow n. Weare pleased to see this effort of the Boston publisher, 
to rescue these works, so marked by genius and mind, and so in- 
finitely superior to most of the writings of this class, that have been 
published among us, from oblivion. 

This distinguished writer was born in Philadelphia, January 17, 
1771. It was his fate, in common with many other men, similarly 
gifted, to have a great and energetic mind imprisoned in a weak 
frame, blighted by the mildews of disease almost from his birth.— 
His buddings indicated richness of talent from his earliest years. 

All his early discipline was strictly of a literary character; and 
he was a writer from his boyhood. In the office of Alexander 
Wilson, of Philadelphia, he prepared for the practice of the law. 
At this period he was a member of many of those societies for de- 
bate and discipline, in which young men, who are studious and 
wise, train themselves to habits of thinking, and disciplining their 
thoughts, by collision with older and more experienced minds.— 
In all these circles he bore the character of a young man of high 
intellectual promise; and his moral worth kept pace with his men- 
tal progress. As he ripened into manhood, he discovered, that 
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his feeble health, his habits, and more than all, his fixed predilec- 
tion for silence, solitude, retirement, literary pursuits, and com- 
munion with himself, decidedly disqualitied him for the bustle, 

competition, and great struggle of the law. Six years elapsed, 

between the periods of his relinquishment of the law, and his be- 
coming a professed author. Much of this time he spent in the 
city of New York. He was led thither, by a desire to throw off 
the dejection, that had clung to him, since he had found, that his 
physical weakness, united with disinclination, had closed before 
him the path, in which his friends, of whom he was the pride and 
boast, had hoped, he would have attained renown. His first pub- 
ehtion was * AtcuIN,’ or a dialogue on the rights of women. 

Although this first essay is said to have been well executed, it did 
not circulate extensiv ely. Mr. Brown’s mind at this time inclined to 
scepticism; but this unfortunate view of things was corrected by re- 
flection and experience, during the after part of his life. The series 
of novels before us, are, probably, the basis, upon which Mr. Brown’s 
fame will rest. They were published, during a period of ra- 
ther more than three years; and with them he completed his thir- 
ticth year. At the same time he conducted a periodical work in 
the city of New York, called the * Montury Magazine anp Ameri- 
can Review.’ At the close of the year 1800, Mr. Brown returned 
to his native city. The three succeeding years, he employed him- 
self in planning, and making collections for writings of a higer aim 
and more lasting foundation, than he had yet attempted. 

In 1803, Mr. Brown came forward, as a political writer, in his 
essay on the cession of Louisiana by France to the United States. 
A second edition was called for, soon after the promulgation of 
the first; which evinces, that when his powers were applied to a 
subject, upon which the public was interested, they were felt.— 
This year also witnessed, on Mr. Brown’s part, the commencement 
of a periodical in Philadelphia, entitled the ‘ Lrrerary Macazine 
AND AMERICAN Recister.’ In 1804, Mr. Brown married Miss Eliza- 
beth Linn, of New York, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Linn, of that 
city. At the fireside,and in the endeared circle, which this event 
gave him, he enjoyed that happiness, which his amiable character 
so eminently qualified him both to impart, and receive. In 1806, 
our author began the‘ American Reaister, which he continued, 
until 1809; when his health became so feeble, that he was obliged 
to desist from his labors. He journied into the country; but was 
not relieved; and his friends insisted upon his making the trial 
of a sea voyage. The spring of 1810, was fixed upon for his de- 
parture for England; but before that period arrived, the decree 
of Providence placed him beyond the reach of disease. 

This sketch of our talented countryman has been necessarily so 
very brief, that we can hope to do nothing more, than to turn the 
attention of our readers to his Biography, which is prefixed to 
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‘Wiexanpn, with which, as it stands first in order, we shall begin 
our notice. This story turns upon the injurious effect, produced 
upon enthusiastic minds, by the belief, that it is possible for God 
to require, as a duty to Him, the performance of an act, which in 
itself considered, is wrong. This diseased state of mind is exem- 
plified in the character of Wieland. He is represented, as being 
correct in all his actions, amiable, noble minded, devoted to intel- 
lectual pursuits, strongly attached to those, who are bound to him 
by the ties of kindred, or affection; but contemplative, and prone 
to dwell upon the incomprehensible occurrences, that sometimes 
present themselves in the course of human events. 

The author, to show the evil tendency of this kind of religious 
enthusiasm by actions, produced by the application of the princi- 
ple, has introduced a ventriloquist, or biloquist, by whom Wieland 
is led to murder, with his own hand, his wife and children, under 
the impression, that this sacrifice was required of him, as a proof 
that he was ready to obey, as far as it was revealed to him, the 
will of God, whatever it might be. ‘The story is well told.  Inte- 
rest is excited by the progress of the plot; and the horrible inci- 
dents, with which it terminates, produce a feeling of unmingled 
sadness. It has been said, that the human mind has a more natu- 
ral tendency to sorrow, than joy. It would seem one proof of the 
truth of this remark, that a story of truth, or fiction, which moves 
the fountain of tears, is generally more popular, and remembered 
longer than one, which creates only pleasurable sensations. 

We make two extracts from Wieland. ‘They are not selected, 
because they are superior to the prevailing tenor of the work; but 
as fair specimens of its merit. 


‘I feel little reluctance in complying with your request. You know not 
fully the cause of my sorrows. You are a stranger to the depth of my dis- 
tresses. Hence your efforts at consolation must necessarily fail. Yet the tale 
that Iam going to tell is not intended as a claim upon your sympathy. In the 
midst of my despair, I do not disdain to contribute what little I can to the bene- 
fitof mankind. I acknowledge your right to be informed of the events that 
have lately happened in my family. Make what use of the tale you shall 
think proper. If it be communicated to the world, it will inculcate the duty 
of avoiding deceit. It will exemplify the force of early impressions, and show 
the immeasurable evils that flow from an erroneous or imperfect discipline. 

*‘ My state is not destitute of tranquillity. The sentiment that dictates my 
feelings is not hope. Futurity has no power over my thoughts. To all that is 
to come I am perfectly indifferent. With regard to myself, I have nothing 
more to fear. Fate hasdone itsworst. Henceforth, ! am callous to misfortune. 

*f address no supplication to the Deity. The power that governs the course 
of human affairs has chosen his path. The decree that ascertained the condi- 
tion of my life, admits of no recall. No doubt it squares with the maxims o! 
eternal equity. That is neither to be questioned nor denied by me. It sufliees 
‘hat the past is exempt from mutation. The storm that tore up our happiness, 
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and changed into dreariness and desert the blooming scene of our existence, is 
julled into grim repose; but not until the victim was transfixed and mangled ; 
till every obstable was dissipated by its rage; till every remnant ef good was 
wrested from our grasp, and exterminated.’—p. 5. 

¥ : * % $s ¥ 

‘Theodore Wieland, the prisoner at the bar, was now called upon for his 
defence. He looked round him for some time in silence, and with a mild 
countenance. At length he spoke: 

‘It is strange: Iam known to my judges and my auditors. Who is there 
present, a stranger to the character of Wieland? who knows him not as a hus- 
band—as a father—as a friend? yet here am I arraigned as acriminal. lam 
charged with diabolical malice; I am accused of the murder of my wife and 
my children! 

‘ “Tt is true, they were slain by me; they all perished by my hand. The task 
of vindication is ignoble. What is it that lam called to vindicate? and before 
whom? 

‘« You know that they are dead, and that they were killed by me. What 
more would you have? Would you extort from me a statement of my motives? 
Have you failed to discover them already? You charge me with malice; but 
your eyes are not shut; your reason is still vigorous; your memory has not 
forsaken you. You know whom it is that you thus charge. The habits of his 
life are known to you; his treatment of his wife and his offsnring is known to 
you; the soundness of his integrity, and the unchangeableness of his principles, 
are familiar to your apprehension; yet you persist in this charge! Yon lead 
me hither manacled as a felon; you deem me worthy of a vile and tormenting 
death! 

‘ “© Who are they whom I have devoted to death? My wife—the little ones, 
that drew their being from me—that creature who, as she surpassed them in 
excellence, claimed a Jarger affection than those whom natural affinities bound 
to my heart. Think ye that malice could have urged me to this deed? Hide 
your audacious fronts from the scrutiny of heaven. 
vern unvisited by human eyes. 
ye can not expiate if. 

‘« Think not that I speak for your sakes. 
infatuation. 


Take refuge in some ca- 
Ye may deplore your wickedness or folly, but 


Hug to your hearts this detestable 
Deem me still a murderer, and drag me to untimely death. I 


make not an effort to dispel your illusion; I utter not a word to cure you of 
your saguinary folly; but there are probably some in this assembly who have 
come from far; for their sakes, whose distance has disabled them from knowing 
me, I will tell what I have done, and why.” "—p. 152. 


‘ Artur Mervyn’ is the only one of these novels, that exceeds 
one volume in size. Arthur Mervyn, the hero, is a rustic of eigh- 
teen years. During the summer of 1793, the year so noted for the 
dreadful visitation, which Philadelphia received from the yellow 
fever, our hero, on a bright morning, leaves his father’s farm, 
situated some distance from that city, with three quarters of a dol- 
lar in his pocket, and with the determination, to be for the future 
the founder of his own fortunes. Philadelphia is the spot, selected 
for his first_attempt. On his journey of a day thither, he confines 
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himself to bread and milk; but before night, his three quarters of 
a dollar are gone, and he enters the city pennyless. After a sin- 
gular train of circumstances, he is taken into the service of Wel- 
beck. In this man we have the sketch of a character, that unites 
all the extremes of depravity. Welbeck relates his own story to 
Arthur Mervyn, and they separate. Our hero retraces his steps 
into the country, and resumes his rural, humble and laborious oc- 
cupation, which, upon reflexion, he considers most likely to make 
men good and happy; if not wise. He remains some weeks in 
this situation; when rumors of the commencement and progress of 
the epidemic teach his quiet retreat. A friend of the family, with 
whom he resides, is in the city, and consequently exposed to dan- 
ger. Torelieve him, or ascertain the certainty of his fate, Arthur 
Mervyn encounters the risk of imbibing the contagion, and enters 
the city. A strong picture is given of the prevalence and effect of 
this terrible epidemic. Our hero is seized with it; but recovers. At 
this point, the first volume, which, we believe, was published some 
time before the second, closes. The second gives us the termina- 
tion of Welbeck’s career,and carries our hero to the point of mar- 
riage with a widowed Jewess, who is six or seven years older, than 
himself. 


We have preferred, to confine ourselves to the most bare outline 


of these stories, that we might, by so doing, be enabled to devote 
some of the narrow space, allowed us by our limits, to extracts 
from these volumes; as we think it right, that our readers should 
judge for themselves of a writer, and not through us. 


‘ The day began now to dawn. It was Sunday, and I was desirous of elu- 
ding observation. I was somewhat recruited by rest, though the lunguors of 
sleeplessness oppressed me. { meant to throw myself on the first lap of verdure 
I should meet, and indulge in sleep that 1so much wanted. I knew not the 
direction of the streets; but followed, that which I first entered from the court, 
trusting that, by adhering steadily to one course, I should sometime reach the 
fields. This street, as ] afterwards found, tended to Schuylkill, and soon extri- 
cated me from houses. I could not cross this river without payment of toll. It 
was requisite to cross it in order to reach that part of the country whither I was 
desirous of going, but how should I effect my passage? I knew of no ford, and 
the smallest expense exceeded my eapacity. Ten thousand guineas and a far- 
thing, were equally remote from nothing, and nothing was the portion allotted 
to me. 

‘While my mind was thus occupied, I turned up one of the streets which 
tend northward. It was, for some length, uninhabited and unpaved. Present- 
ly I reached a pavement, and a painted fence, along which, a row of poplars 
was planted. It bounded a garden into which a knot hole permitted me to pry. 
The enclosure was a charming green, which I saw appended to a house of the 
loftiest and most stately order. Jt seemed like a recent erection, had all 
the gloss of novelty, and exhibited, to my unpractised eyes, the magnificence 
of palaces. My father’s dwelling did not equal the height of one story, and 
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might be easily comprised in one fourth of those buildings which here were de- 
signed to accommodate the menials. My heart dictated the comparison be- 
tween my own condition and that of the proprietors of this domain. How wide 
und how impassable was the gulf by which we were separated! This fair in- 
heritance had fallen to one who, perhaps, would only abuse it to the purposes 
of luxury, while I, with intentions worthy of the friend of mankind, was doomed 
to wield the flail and the mattock. 

‘Il had been entirely unaccustomed to this strain of reflection. My books 
had taught me the dignity and safety of the middle path, and my darling writer 
abounded with encomiums on rural life. Ata distance from luxury and pomp 
I viewed them, perhaps, in a just light. A nearer scrutiny confirmed my early 
prepossessions; but at the distance at which I now stood, the lofty edifices, the 
splendid furniture, and the copious accommodations of the rich, excited my 
admiration and my envy. 

‘I relinquished my station and proceeded, in a heartless mood, along the 
fence. I now came to the mansion itself. The principal door was entered by 
a staircase of marble. I had never seen the stone of Carrara, and wildly sup- 
posed this to have been dug from Italian quarries. The beauty of the poplars, 
the coolness exhaled from the dew-besprent bricks, the commodiousness of the 
seat which these steps afforded, and the uncertainty into which I was plunged 
respecting my future conduct, all combined to make me pause. I sat down on 
the lower step, and began to meditate."—Vol. I. p. 42. 

* * » > * ¥ 

‘in this spot I had hastily determined to dig the grave of Susan. The grave 

was dug. All that I desired was a cavity of sufficient dimensions to receive her. 


This being made, I returned to the house, lifted the corpse in my arms, and bore 
it without delay to the spot. Caleb seated in the kitchen, and Eliza asleep 
in her chamber, were wholly unapprized of my motions. The grave was co- 
vered, the spade feposited under the shed, and my seat by the kitchen fire 
resumed, in a time apparently too short for so solemn and momentous a trans- 
action. 


‘1 look back upon this incident with emotions not easily described. It seems 
as if L acted with too much precipitation; as if inseusibility, and not reason, 
had occasioned that clearness of conceptions, and bestowed that firmness of 
muscles, which I then experienced. I neither trembled, nor wavered in my 
purpose. I bore in my arms the being whom I had known and loved, through 
the whistling gale and intense darkness of a winter’s night; I heaped earth 
upon her limbs, and covered them from human observation, without fluctuations 
or tremors, though not without feelings that were awful and sublime. 

‘Perhaps some part of my steadfastness was owing to my late experience, 
and some minds may be more easily inured to perilous emergencies than others. 
{f reason acquires strength only by the diminution of sensibility, perhaps it is 
just for sensibility to be diminished.’—-Vol, II. p. 58. 


In ‘Ipcar Huntty’ we have another modification of the beau ideal 
of our author, which is certainly unique. Instead of a mind, pre- 
eminent in every point, enclosed in a form, that unites every attri- 
bute of grace, beauty and dignity,—characteristics,which have been 
deemed essential to the hero of a romance. Mr. Brown’s imagina- 
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tion prefers to rest upon a character, deficient in almost every par- 
ticular of the qualities, which custom has annexed, in all ages, to 
the imaginary perfection of man, as he stands represented by the 
heroes of fiction. Edgar Huntly has, however, although reared in 
poverty and seclusion, an inquisitive ‘mind, and a generous heart. 
Acquaintance with an educated and amiable foreigner nourished 
the latter, and gratified the former. ‘This personage is made the 
vehicle for the relation of the story of Clithero, who is another 
instance of the perversion of a noble mind. This picture differs 
from that of Wieland; although the result is equally deplorable. 
The misery, madness and self murder of Clithero are occasioned 
by ungovernable impatience, and incapacity for calmly examining 
himself and his actions. This story contains some strong descrip- 
tion of sterile and rugged scenery. In this story we have caves 
and precipices, dreary and almost impenetrable solitudes. We 
remark in passing, that our author seldom introduces scenery, the 
subject, upon which novels of the present day say so much, ihat a 
novel now seems incomplete without it. His line of writing em- 
braces the living spirit within us; and leaves to others the delinea- 
tion of ‘river, ficld, village and wood,’ in all their variety of posi- 
tion and combination. When he departs from his favorite path, 
he looks around him with eyes, that see reflected in the face of 
nature the same harsh and strongly marked features, which so 
evidently predominate in his views of human character. 

The following short extract is all, that our limits will permit us 
to quote from this story: 


‘It would not be easy to deseribe the face of this district, m a few words. 
Half of Solebury, thou knowest, admits neither of plough nor spade. The cul- 
tivable space lies along the river; and the desert, lying on the north, has gained, 
by some means, the appellation of Norwalk. Canst thou imagine a space, 
somewhat circular, about six miles in diameter, and exhibiting a perpetual and 
intricate variety of craggy eminences and deep dells. 

* The hollows are single, and walled around by cliffs, ever varying in shape and 
height, and have seldom any perceptible communication with cach other.— 
These hollows are of all dimensions, from the narrowness and depth of a well, 
to the amplitude of one hundred yards. Winter’s snow is frequently found 
in these cavities at mid-summer. The streams that burst forth from every cre- 
vice, are thrown, by the irregularities of the surface, into numberless cascades ; 
often disappear in mists or in chasms, and emerge from subterranean channels, 
and, finally, either subside into Jakes, or quietly meander throngh the lower 
and more level grounds. 

‘Wherever nature left a flat, it is made rugged and scarcely passable by 
enormous and fallen trunks, accumulated by the storms of ages, and forming, 
by their slow decay, a moss-covered soil, the haunt of rabbits and lizards.— 
These spots are obscured by the melancholy umbrage of pines, whose eternal 
murmurs are in unison with vacancy and solitude, with the reverberations o! 
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the torrents and the whistling of the blasts. Hickory and poplar, which abound 
m the lowlands, find here no fostering elements. 

‘A sort of continued vale, winding and abrupt, leads into the midst of this 
region and through it. This vale serves the purpose of a road. It is a tedious 
maze, and perpetual declivity, and requires, from the passenger, a cautious 
and sure foot. Openings and ascents occasionally present themselves on each 
side, which seem to promise you access to the interior region, but always ter- 
minate, sooner or Jater, in insuperable difficulties, at the verge of a precipice, 


or the bottom of a steep.’—p. Su. 


We are not of the opinion, that the personal character of a man 
can be discovered from the tone of his writings. Were this the 
case, the author of the ‘Man of feeling, instead of having been, 
as he is represented, a very cheerful man, would have displayed a 
manner strongly marked by the melancholy tenderness, which gives 
such a charm to that work. We make this remark, to serve as an 
instance, parallel to that of Mr. Brown. We should infer from 
his biography, that his own character was not at all tinctured by 
the sombre coloring, that soon or late, invests his pictures of life. 

‘Jane Ttsor’ isa love story. ‘The heroine, from whom the 
novel receives its name, is a beautiful, amiable and intelligent wo- 
man, with an ardent temperament, and some independence. Hen- 
ry Colden, whom she loves, and by whom she is beloved, is a good 
infidel; that is, his inclination leads him to be religious, but his rea- 
son will not allow of it. The friends of Jane Talbot object to her 
marriage with Colden, on the score of his infidelity. Much rea- 
soning passes between them; and they suffermany conflicts between 
duty and inclination; but they are finally terminated by the con- 
version of Colden. This volume is written in letters, and with much 
spirit. ‘The lady will, perhaps, be thought by some too frank and 
unrestrained in her expressions of affection, for the climate, in 
which she wrote. But we are clearly of the opinion, that more 
interest is excited inthe mind of the reader of writings of this 
class by the spirit, which is infused into them, by the open expres- 
sion of the overflowings of the heart, than there is harm done, by 
trenching upon the bounds of an unnatural, freezing, and heartless 
self-called decorum. We pass from this volume without an ex- 
tract. 

The story.of *Ormonp’ presents an outline, which has served 
for innumerable novels. But the filling up in this case is original. 
The father of Constantia Dudley, the heroine of the tale, became 
a bankrupt, soon after she had completed her education. Mrs. 
Dudley died. Mr. Dudley betook himself to intemperance, as a 
refuge from painful anticipations, and remonstrances ; and Constan- 
tia was thrown upon her own resources for the daily subsistence of 
herself and father. Her conduct towards her father, while she 
endeavored to wean him from habits, that were destroying both 
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body and mind, and adding to his poverty and degradation, afford 
a most useful lesson. Although be autiful, accomplished, and ac- 

customed from her childhood, to luxury in every shape, she has the 
good sense, to see that repiningis w ak and useless, after the means 
of obtaining these luxuries have passed from her hands. 

She bends her whole mind to the point of procuring support for 
herself and father, with a stedfast and cheerful heart. Her do- 
mestic arrangements, her courage, governed by propriety and pru- 
dence, and her dependence upon her own powers, when required to 
exert them, form a picture, which, while it is not alove the level of 
common life, is highly interesting. There is, however, as we think, 
one defect in the plan of Mr. Brown. Constantia has no feeling 
with regard to religion. She acts with a view to the approval of 
her own judgment alone. It has not seemed to us, that the 
thoughts and actions of mankind have ever been regulated in the 
absence of a belief in an over-ruling Providence, with the same 
unalterable correctness,as though that powerful incentive to right 
was exercising its full influence. Ormond, the hero, is a singular 
conception, and as we do not e ntirely comprehe nd it, we shall not 
attempt any analysis of it. ‘The extract, which we here make 
from Ormond, will serve, as a specimen of the abruptness of Mr. 
Brown’s style in general: 


‘Cheer up, my Lucy. We shall do well enough, my girl, Our state is bad 
enough, without doubt, but despair will make it worse. 

‘The anxiety that occupied her mind related less to herself, than to her 
father. He, indeed, in the present instance was exposed to prosecution. It 
was he, who was answerable for the debt, and whose person would be thrown 
into durance by the suit that was menaced. The horrors of a prison had not 
hitherto been experienced, or anticipated. The worst evil that she had ima- 
gined, was inexpressibly inferior to this. The idea had in it something terrific 
and loathsome. The mere supposition of its being possible was not to be en- 
dured. If all other expedients should fail, she thought of nothing less than des- 
perate resistance. No. It was better to die than to go to prison. 

‘For a time, she was deserted of her admirable equanimity. This, no doubt, 
was the result of surprise. She had not yet obtained the calmness necessary to 
deliberation. During this gloomy interval, she would, perhaps, have adopted 
any scheme, however dismal and atrocious, which her father’s despair might 
suggest. She would not refuse to terminate her own and her father’s unfortu 
nate existence, by poison, or the cord. 

‘This confusion of mind could not exist long. It gradually gave place to 
cheerful prospects. The evil, perhaps, was not without its timely remedy. The 
person whom she had set out to visit, when her course was diverted by Craig, 
she once more resolved to apply to; to lay before him, without reserve, her 
father’s situation, to entreat pecuniary succor, and to offer herself as a servant 
in his family, or in that of any of his friends, who stood in need of one. This 
resolution, in a slight legree, consoled her; but her mind had been too thor- 
oughly disturbed, to allow her any sleep during that night, 
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‘She equipped herself betimes, and proceeded with a doubting heart to the 
house of Mr. Melbourne. She was informed that he had risen, but was vever to 
be seen at so early an hour. At nine o’clock he would be disengaged, and she 
would be admitted. In the present state of her affairs, this delay was pecu- 
liarly unwelcome. At breakfast, her suspense and anxieties would not allow 
her to eat a morsel; and when the hour approached, she prepared herself for 
a hew attempt. : 

* As she went out, she met at the door a person whom she recognized, and 
whose oflice she knew to be that of a constable. Constantia had exercised, in 
her present narrow sphere, that beneficenée which she had formerly exerted in 
a larger. There was nothing, consistent with her slender means, that she did 
not willingly perform for the service of others. She had not been sparing of 
consolation and personal aid in many cases of personal distress, that had oc- 
curred in her neighborhood. Hence, as far as she was known, she was reve- 
renced, 

* The wife of their present visitant had experienced her succor and sympa- 
thy, on occasion of the death of a favorite child. The man, notwithstanding 
his office, was not of a rugged or ungrateful temper. The task that was now 
imposed upon him, he undertook with extreme reluctance. He was somewhat 
reconciled to it by the reflection, that another might not perform it with that 
gentleness and lenity, which he found in himself a disposition to exercise on all 
occasions, but particularly on the present.’—p. 91. 


‘Ciara Howarp, the last in the printed order of this series, is a 
love story, with a very simple plot. Philip Stanley is formed of 
the same material for character with Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar 
Hluntly; but situation and circumstances operate to produce a dif- 
ference in the picture, as given to us. A remark in this book 
struck us, as evincing the ignorance, which existed at the time, 
these volumes were written, with regard to the Western Country. 
We quote it: 


‘In my uncle’s parlor there hangs a rude outline of the continent of North 
America; many an hour have | gazed upon it, and indulged in that romantic 
love of enterprise, for which I have ever been distinguished. My eye used to 
Jeap from the shore of Ontario, to the obscure rivulets which form, by their con- 
flux, the Alleghany. This have I pursued through all its windings, till its 
stream was lost in that of the Ohio. Along this river have I steered and pad- 
died my canoe of bark many hundreds of leagues, till the Missisaippi was at- 
tained. Down that mighty current I allowed myself to be passively borne, till 
the mouths of the Missouri opened to my view. A more arduous task, and one 
hitherto unattempted, then remained for me; in the ardors of my fancy, all 
perils and hardships were despised, and I boldly adventured to struggle against 
the current of Missouri, to combat the dangers of an untried navigation, of 
hostile tribes, and unknown regiens.—p. 96. 


Mr. Brownisin our opinion,a writerof power. The resemblance, 
which his style bears to Godwin’s, has been remarked by his re- 
viewers at different times and placesy ‘Caleb Williams’ suggests 
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itself ina moment to every reader of Mr. Brown, who is acquain- 
ted with that work; but we do not think, the similarity between 
the modes of expression of the two writers necessarily implies an 
imitation on the part of Mr. Brown. He appears to us, to be an 
original writer, in every sense of the term. The shortness of his 
periods, sometimes renders his style abstract, and vague, as well as 
harsh. Where these objections do not exist, his sentiments are 
expressed with great strength, clearness and energy. We think, 
these volumes should have a place in the library of every Ameri- 
can, not only on account of their intrinsic merit; but for their 
equality in thought, talent, and execution with the best works of 
this class, which our country has produced. The bearing, which 
they have upon religion will of course be differently estimated, 
according to the views of the readers. They are calculated to 
create a-disposition to reason upon all subjects, and reasoners are 
oftentimes bewildered in mazes of their own creation; instead of 
clearly ascertaining the truth at which they aim. Mr. Brown’s 
biography assures us, by quotation from the opening address to onc 
of his periodicals, that his belief in and reverence for the Chris- 
tian religion was firm, during the latter part of his life. The 
best part of religion, that which has its seat in the affections 
and the heart, and manifests itself in exemplary actions, and ami- 


able, and correct deportment, he appears to have possessed in an 
uncommon degree. 


GewneraL Harrison’s Speech delivered at a meeting of the friends of 
the Administration, held in Cincinnati, in September last. 


We are sufliciently aware of the fearful sea marks, the whir!- 
pools of Scylia and Charybdis, that rise before us, in steering our 
bark honestly and safely through an article with such a heading. 
We need inform none of our readers of the character and stand- 
ing of the orator on this occasion, nor of the manner, in which 
he is identified with every period of the history of the west, nor 
of his deep experience of the wants, circumstances, and charac- 
ter of the western people, nor of the deference, which is due to 
his political maxims and opinions. 

We have calculated, too, our latitude and departure, and we de- 
sire to keep our course in the temperate parallels, under the gen- 
tle and healthful breeze, which has hitherto filled our sails. In do- 
ing this we shall steadily avoid the torrid zone of party politics; 
and should have considered it a duty, to have passed this article 
from the same considerations, which have influenced us to pass br 
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many other books, pamphlets and addresses, had not this speech 
contained what we consider, an important principle, touching 
which, we have no scruples. We believe it to be of great and in- 

calculable import to the welfare of the western people; and under 


such convictions we feel it to be a duty, to notice only that part of 


this speech, which contains this principle. We were pleased to 
remark, that the sound statistical reasoning and illustration, in 
which it was developed, is in that lucid and familiar language, 
which renders the subject obvious to every apprehension, and is 
wholly divested of that mystery, and affectation of profoundness, 
in which political adepts, have generally seen fit to veil such dis- 
cussions. We think, it ought to make a part of the statistical cat- 
echism of every western economist. 

We had thought it was hardly possible, or desirable, that a peo- 
ple should increase and multiply faster, than we do. Still, we are 
told by General Harrison, that many of our young people are with- 
held from marrying, by the difficulties of obtaining subsistence.— 
This consideration is the more melancholy, from the circumstance, 
that it offers in a country, where the timber for the house encum- 
bers the ground, where the richest soil sells at a dollar and a quar- 
ter an acre, corn at ten, or twelve cents a bushel, and pork at a 
cent and a half a pound; and where cotton and wool for clothing 
the children, that may be expected from the union, is cheap in pro- 
portion. Every politician, that has a heart regularly disposed on 
the left side, must commiserate the case of these youths, so with- 
held from matrimony. Supposing there is nothing absolutely ‘rot- 
ten in Denmark, there must be gross miscalculation and misman- 
agement, where these barriers between our rural swains and las- 
ses, these impediments to true love and matrimony exist in such a 
country. If we ne the sad fact among ourselves, it ought 
never to be told aloud in Gath of John Bul, nor in Askelon of the 
continental *Legitimates, lest the uncircumcised triumph in pro- 
claiming, that with our immeasurable extents of fertile and vacant 
lands, our surplus of food and materials, accumulating upon us, 
until we complain of our abundance, as a misfortune; in the earn- 
est vigor and sturdiness of youth, and amidst the bracing effects 
of liberty and all our boasted improvements, we are still pining with 
barren desire, and our young feeding the ‘worm of concealment’ 
under the roses of youth and health; in short, that in infancy, and 
amidst a profusion of the riches of nature, we have reached the 
same goal, at which they have arrived from the imbecility and the 
vices of age, and the misery of crowded and starving multitudes, 
that can neither obtain ye omer nor find lands to till. 

None need be informed, in these days, when every school boy 
is a political economist, that money is no more than the representa- 
tive of houses, lands, labor, food, clothing and equipage. Where 
the latter exist, if there be sound political calculation and manage- 
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ment, circulating medium, which is but the shadow of these things, 

onght to be found, by a law as invariable, as that, which attaches 

shadow to substance. We all boast, that there is no country in the 
world, where the materials for houses, and food, and clothing, and 
equipage exist in more ample abundance, than in the valley of 
the Ohio and Mississippi. Whence happens it, that money, that 
circulating medium, is scarce among us; and that our young are 
withheld from matrimony by the difficulties of subsistence, in such 
a country as this; that we can practise no munificence, however we 
may be disposed to it; that we even clothe our children with diff- 
culty; and that taxes, proverbially inevitable, like death, can be 
called by the publican from the vasty gulf of poverty, but will not 
come at the bidding? 

-The-orat6r ‘has furnished us, as it seems, with the true so- 
lution of this unnatural spectacle of pining with love and poverty 
in the midst of plenty. From the undeniable documents of the 
treasury, he informs us, that of one article, éo wit, woollen manufac- 
tures, we annually import from Gre ‘at Britain to the amount of 7,000,- 
000 dollars. Ina manner quite as amusing, and infinitely more con- 
clusive, than that, by which Lord Peter proved, that all kinds of 

eatables and drinkables were included ina brown loaf of bread, he 
shows, that in importing from Great Britain a blanket, a carpet, or 
a piece of broadcloth, and, he might have added, a razor and a 
pair of scissors, we import corn, hay , pork and flour. © Surely this 
is bringing coals to Newcastle with a vengeance! One of our 
English goods’ stores contains to common optics no more, than new 
coats, finery and furniture. But the keener vision of a congress 
man, the second sight of a senator sees pork in bulk, w rought into 
the texture of the laces, steam mill flour under the glazing of black 
broadcloth, and whole loads of timothy i in a single ¢ carpet. What 
a spectacle offers to such men, in passing a large store in our city! 
How many hundred loads of hay, and barrels of flour and pork do 
they see compressed into one narrow apartment? Brought from 
the country by a thousand teams, a single one would carry it all 
back again. ‘If they are readers of ¢P aradise Lost,’ and quick in 
imagining, they will sce in all this, our grand political scourge, in 
size diminutive, as Satan, ‘squat like a toad, whispering mischiet 
inthe ear of our Eves. They will touch the reptile, as Gen. Har- 
rison has, with the Ithuriel spear of political truth, and the whole 
arch adversary, that visits us with leanness and barrenness and love 
deferred will stand forth in its original dimensions. 

Paradoxie}, as this transformation from hay, pork and flour, to 
broadcloth, imported from Great Britain, may seem in the case 
mentioned, it has actually taken place. It needs little * Eupbrasy 
and Rue’ to purify the vision, so as to see the shepherd, the manu- 
facturer and dyer eating pork and flour, while the yard of broad- 
cloth was in the different su iges of operation; or to ken the hun- 
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dred collateral agents, that must be fed, such, as ship builders, sail- 
ors, clerks of the customs, wholesale dealers, and retail dealers, 
teamers, and horses; in short, a whole battalion, joining hands all 
the way from Leeds to Cincinnati, to aid in the mischievous opera- 
tion of platting hay and bacon into the broadcloth. We know to 
our cost, that the last vender in Cincinnati must have his profits 
too. In witnessing such a preposterous spectacle, need we admire, 
that the young people, who turn their hay, pork and flour after this 

fashion, can not obtain the money for that finery, which the extra- 
vagance of the day has rende red necessary to mi itrimony? ‘This 
single article of woollens is selected, as a sample of the tendency 
of every article, imported from abroad. 

To present this folly in a still more palpable form, we may re- 
mark, that for every acre of sheep- pasturage in England, we might 
have an hundred, or taking our prairies into the cale ulation, a thou- 

sand; and that we can raise three bushels of flour, and make three 
barrels of pork, as easy, as the English farmer canone. We bring 
these articles, however, from our interior forests. We wagon them, 
freight them in steam boats six hundred leagues; sell them for lit- 
tle; buy cotton, freight it to England; buy the broadcloth; frei ght 
it back again; wagon it from Phik idelphia to Pittsburg, re-ship. it 
thence to cur city; and go through all this monstrously expensive 
and circuitous business, to get an article, which could have been 
had of better quality, by a pleasant drive of farmer A., three or four 
miles, to the factory of manufacturer B., on one of our beautiful 
streams. While enjoying this drive, the farmer, instead of send- 
ing his son on a slavish and dangerous trip with a flat boat to New 
Orleans, hires him to the factory, and makes a new contract to sell 
hay, pork and flour, for the consumption of the inmates of the new 
establishment. 

See then the key, that is to unlock our prison, bring back money 
among us, and furnish our farmers with a good m: urket, not only for 
their hay, pork and flour, but for their sons and daughters. “The 
interchange promotes good neighborhood. Carpenters, masons, 
all classes of artizans, and mechanics multiply. School houses 
and churches spring up round the establishment. A village street 
is soon laid out. Editors and printers, and printer’s ‘spirits’ flock 
tothe place. Oracular village politicians are there, as naturally, 
and lawyers and doctors, as birds of prey gather round a carcass. 
Here is commenced the embryo nucleus of Pall the wonders of Chi- 
na, Holland, or the wonderful country of Great Britain. This is, 
undoubtedly, what we want, to become the richest country in the 
world. 

General Harrison thinks with us, that the western people are es- 
sentially agricultural, and ought so to remain. He would not wish 
to see us become a people of manufacturers for exportation; but 
for home supply only. Whenever enough shall be manufactured 
Vor. IL—No. 8. 8 
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in the north western states of our valley for its consumption, we 
answer for the fact, that poverty, except of that class, which no na- 
tional management can prevent, or cure, will fly fromus. We 
shall have a home market, and plenty of money; and shall soon 
become as rich, as we arenow abundant. This, if we understand 
it, isthe grand doctrine of the speech; and we omit the details in 
the address, which go to illustrate, and prove the truth of this po- 
sition, only observin 1g, that we think the orator has not attached suf 
ficient importance to the relief, to be expected from the introduc- 
tion of the silk worm. So far from supposing this remedy a slow 
and distant one, and incompatible with our present advance in re 
finement and the arts, as the orator seems to have done, we consi- 
der this a kind of industry requiring little capital, and peculiarly 
fitted to such a condition of society, as ours. It is demonstrated, 
that in the best modes of feeding the silk worm, the mulberry seed- 
lings of the first year are sowed, broad-cast, and mowed for use.— 
We are confident, that if every family among us would devote as 
much time and labor to this pursuit, as they might, without aban- 
doning any present useful occupation, in two years from this time, 
we might raise silk in this single state, to the value of a million of 
dollars. 

Our cotton manufactories already speak for themselves. None 
need the information, that our fabrics of this sort are not only better, 
but cheaper, than those, we import. All admit, that their prospe- 
rity is owing to the various regulations of the tariff-system. Let 
the government bestow the same fostering care on fabrics from 
wool, and iron and hemp, and to various other imported articles, 
and we shall become a China—a world by ourselves. There is 
nothing worth raising under heaven, but what may be growed in 
some part of our great country. Our tars ean snuff the sea air 
sufficiently in intercourse round Cape Horn, between Quoddy and 
the Columbia. Our travelled gentlemen may see as much, as 
there is any use in seeing,in this world of ours, between Halifax and 
the Rocky Mountains. Why shoulda country, for which nature, 
in every way, has done more, than for any other, and which boasts 
of being the only free ove on the globe, be poor? Surely the fault 
must be in ourselves. 

Beneficial, as the effects have been proven to be, it is well re- 
membered, that the tariff of 1824 was contested with great ability 
and the most determined opposition. ‘The opposers came forward, 
fortified with the grand truism of Adam Smith, that commerce 
and manufactures ought to be left unshackled to the keen discern- 
ment of individual interest and enterprize, that protecting duties 
were thus injudicious, as expedients—that no power was delegated 
to the general government, t 0 imp yose them; and that, were it 
otherwise, imposing them was, in the familiar phrase of the 
day, only ‘taking from one man’s pocket to put into that of 
‘nother; and more than all, that it was a sectional measure 
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calculated to benefit the north at the expense of the south. Butin 
a country, where the means of conveyance are so easy and mul- 
tiplied, and where circulation in conse quence, is sO rapi id; a coun- 
try, which is subject to such a common necessity of consumption 
and taxation, it is impossible, as a broad and general principle, that 
one portion of such a country should flourish at the expense of ano- 
ther. If the north is benefitted by any system of measures, reac- 
tion must take place, and the south ultimately feel the effects of it 
inturn. If the insane and unnatural! quarre ‘I of the fable, between 
one portion and the other of the system, should take place here, 
the hands, the stomach : and the heart willsurely all perish together. 

Besides, we indulge the hope, that the people will ultimately so 
well underst: ind how their statesmen ought to act, to fulfil the de- 
corum and the claims of their station, that few will be found, who 
will choose to rise on the floor of congress, and say, *if we must 
benefit any people by furnishing them the raw material, we would 
prefer it should be the English, whose whole system is predicate d 
on the principle of circumventing us, both in consumption and sup- 
ply; and whose whole policy is fo unded on the presumption of our 
being rivals and competitors.’ 

The people of the north are fellow citizens and countrymen, 
who have always borne their full share of the public burdens, and 
can not be benefitted, even if they would, by any great national 
measure, without an ultimate re-action of that benefit to the re- 
motest, and most opposite section of the trion. Are there states 
men. then, who would actually, or virtually say, ‘our hate to the 
north is so deep and une xtinguishable, that we choose to benefit a 
foreign nation, our rival, our competitor, and which we used to call 
our natural enemy, rathe ‘r than the people of the north, who are 

one of our bone and flesh of our flesh? 

” Yet so deep, General Harrison tells us, have been these senti- 
ments of hostility to any thing in the shape of protecting duties, 
to foster our home man iufacturing interests, that there have not 
been wanting politicians, who have seen fit to declare, that sooner, 
than consent to an increase of such duties, they w ould choose to 
withdraw from the union. Our feelings and our sense of duty 
equally impel us to a word upon this sentiment. This detestable 
language is becoming but too common in our journals and public 
debates. A sub-governor,in a remote territory. catching the slang 
of his superiors, talked in a speech to his legis lature, with great 
flippancy about dissolving the union, on the score of some petty 
grievance, which no eye, but his, could discover. Men ostensibly 
more powerful, and less ridiculous in this assuinption, have public- 
ly held the same language. From the centre to the remotest ca- 
pillaries the most conte mptible demagogue catches the slang; and 
talks of dissolving the union with as much flippancy and sang _froid, 
as if it were no more, than breaking off an aflair of the hez urt with 

a coquette. The Justinian code interdicted the naming of cer 
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tain crimes, as unwilling to divulge to human nature its capability 
of committing them. The bible, too, hints at crimes, which ought 

not so much, as to be named. Thinking men know, that words 
and phrases have a fearful ene rgy. Ac hild hears curses, before it 

understands their horrid import; and is prepared to become a 

hackneyed blasphemer. Legislators, governors, rulers of the peo- 
ple, listen to the truth! It is a fearful theme, to talk of dissolving 
this great union. It now presents a glorious and a heart cheering 
spectacle. Dissolve the union! and fill our canals with the crim- 
son fluid of life and barricade our national road with carcasses! 

Dissolve the union, and look at the condition of the members, se- 
parated from the chief organs of the system! No. Let the village 

papers abuse aspirants. Let the great and good among us W ash 

away the filth of obloguy and detraction with magnanimous pa- 
tience, considering, that no great good in the human condition is 
without its attendant evil; and that this penalty of extreme license 

is the lesser evil, and liberty the greater counterbalancing 
good. But to talk ‘of dissolving ‘this union! with so much flippan- 
cy, and on such trifling occasions is another concernment. The 
‘legitimates’ sneeringly pronounce ita rope of sand. The oppres- 

sors of humanity every where pray for the dissolution of our un- 
ion. ‘Traitors among ourselves pray for it. Pot house politicians, 

when their heads whirl, and their noses are red, talk about it.— 
But governors and gre at men, and men in high places ought to 
ponder the import of words, before they resort to this rhetorical 
flourish—dissolve the union! To us it is a phrase of fearful j import, 
that chills the blood in our veins in the repetition; and the per- 
sons, who talk about dissolving the union, instantly asseciate in 
our thought with the Catalines and Arnolds of other days. 

We make two quotations from the speech before us. The sei- 
timents inculcated have an importance to speak for themselves. 
That part of the second quotation, that recommends mutual 
moderation and forbearance, is worthy to be written in letters of 


gold: 


‘The writer of this article seems to be under the difficulty in which people 
will always find themselves, who first form opinions, and then are obliged to 
search for reasons to suy port them. In his joy for having found one which he sup- 
posed suitable to his purpose, and which was Jikely to engage the public feel- 
ing, he seems totally to have forgotten that woollen goods, in our climate, forms 
one of the most essential supplies of an army; that the iron articles necessary 
for an army ought, and always are, provided beforehand, in time of peace, and 
deposited in magazines for any exigency that may arise,—whilst from the per- 


ishable nature of woollen goods, this can not be the case. Upon the heads of 


that government, then, who having filled their magazines with arms for a pro- 
tracted war, and who neglect to adopt the means of procuring constant supplies 
of cloths and blankets, so necessary to give efficiency to their military opera- 
tions, ought te rest all the responsibility for the misfortunes to which it will 
inevitably give rise. In no other way can these supplies be placed beyond 
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the reach of contingencies, than by the raising of the raw material, and the 
erection of the manufactories in every part of the country. It is no doubt true, 
Mr. Chairman, that in the late war, the army of general Jackson was at a most 
critical juncture badly armed. It is equally true, that the cavalry of the North- 
western army were for a time without sabres, and that the operations of that 
army were for a time arrested for the want of cannon. ‘This was owing, not to 
the deficiency of arms, but to the improper distribution of the arsenals, none of 
any consequence having been established west of the Alleghany. But, sir, if } 
should be called upon to declare under oath from which the North western army 
suffered most, the efforts of the enemy, or the want of woollen clothing, I would 
say, that the destruction of life produced by the latter was at least double to 
that of the former. 

‘This isa subject calculated, Mr. Chairman, to bring to my mind the most 
painful recollections. What situation can be more distressing, than that ofa 
commander, who sees his army daily diminishing by disease, and that disease 
produced by the improvident conduct of the government which it serves. Sir, 
the scenes to which I allude have been described in history, by an eye-witness 
of part of them. The address of the commander of the army to the citizens, to 
procure from them the blankets and woollen clothes which the public stores 
could not furnish, is to be found in the old journals of this city. Let the writer 
of this memorial figure to himself a youth (perhaps like himself) drawn to the ar- 
my by the love of his country, encountering in a cotton dress, in the capacity 
of a sentinel, the rigors of a Canadian winter; let him suppose that he sees him 
in a few days without a blanket, stretched upon a bed of twigs, the only com- 
fort which his comrades can provide for him, under the effects of a disease, which 
his exposure under such a circumstance has produced; that he sees 


To infant weakness sunk the warrior’s arm, 
The deep racking pang, the ghastly form, 
The lip pale quivering, and the beamless eye, 
No more with ardor bright.” 


‘If the description, sir, of the sufferings of the British sailors by the poet, is 
in any respect a creation of the fancy, that which I have given is not an over- 
colored picture of what actually took place in the American army. And will 
the signers of the memorial persist in their error; will not they rather take the 
converse of their own proposition, and say to congress, ** That, as the iron and 
hempen materials for our army and navy can be preserved for an age unin- 
jured, but as woollen cloths and blankets are indispensable for the public ser- 
vice in war, and can only be certainly and effectually supplied from manufac- 
tories established in our own country, that nothing should be suffered to impede 


or postpone the measures which may be necessary to place them upen a secure 
and permanent basis.’ 


* * 





* « 





* 





* 
‘If we abandon our republican principles, which teach us to regard measures 
and not men, who can define the limits to the unbridled passions which will suc- 
ceed? An exterminating war will be waged, baving no other object but domi- 
nancy of our respective parties. Like the war of the Two Roses, or that which 
is still waged between the Mahometan followers of Omar and the adherents of 
Ali. They both worship the same God, acknowledge the same prophet and 
the same law; but one party supposes that the caliphate should have been 
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given to Ali, whilst the other supports the pretensions of Omar. The sole difle: 
rence between Omar and Ali consists in the one beginning his ablutions at the 
elbows, and the other at the tips of the fingers. To such extremes of folly and 
madness will men arrive, when they abandon principle and reason, and put 
themselves under the government of their passions. 

‘ This subserviency to the cause of an individual, which is now acknowledged 
and boasted of, is new at least to the professed republicans of our country, even 
in the time which tried men’s souls. If the monogram of King George was to be 
found embroidered upon the shoulders of his votaries, »o American would deign 
to inscribe himself with the emblems of an individual ;—no! not even with the 
glorious name of the father of hiscountry. In those times of republican purity, 
the candidates for office sought it not under the influence of the mighty names 
of Washington and Hancock ; but upon the ground of devotion to the principles 
of liberty and the cause of the country.’ 


The Crisis; or, an Attempt to show from Prophecy, illustrated by the 
signs of the times, the Pi respects and the Duties of the Church of 
Christ. at the pres nt period. With an Enquiry into the probable des- 
tiny of England, during the predicted desolations of the Papal King- 


doms. By the Rev. Ep. Coorer. Price 50 cents. For sale at 
all the bookstores in this city. 


In taking a very brief notice of the work before us, it is not our 
design to publish a formal review, nor insert a critical paragraph, 
nor compare it with the writings of others on the same subject; but 
to recommend “The Crisis” to the candid and careful perusal of 
all our readers, especially those, who profess to have any regard 
for the welfare of the church of God, or feel any concern for the 
destiny of the kingdoms of this w orld. 

The author attempts to prove from prophecy and “ The signs of 
the times,” that a period of unprecedented trouble is near at hand 
—that the interval of comparative tranquillity, which has succeed- 
ed the French Revolution, is but the stillness, which precedes an 
earthquake—that Napoleon was the “ wilful king,” predicted by 
Daniel, who “should come to his end, and none should help him;” 
—that in the present Crisis, the church of God should promptly, 
and assiduously attend to the warning voice of Christ “behold | 
come, as a thief; blessed is he that watcheth, and keepeth his gar- 
ments ; lest he walk naked, and they see hisshame.” Dan. xi. 45— 
and Rev. xvi. 15. And finally our author inquires into the proba- 
ble destiny of England, during the period of unprecedented trouble. 
In all this he is concise and comprehensive. He has not approach- 
ed his subject with temerity, nor grasped it witha rade hand. He 
is modest, respectful, solemn; butalthough he appears to commence 
in the middle of his theme, he suffers no obscurity to rest on the 
investigation. Whether his views be correct, or erroneous, no one 
can mistake his meaning. With a style classically neat and ele- 
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gant, he conducts his arguments, arranges his proofs, and applies 
his illustrations with precision, perspicuity and force. He meets 
objections with that humility, deference and candor, which be- 
comes an honest inquirer after truth. To crown the climax of the 
merit of the work, he mingles the whole examination with that 
sweet savor of piety and practical admonition, which can not be un- 
profitable, should his views and applications of prophecy be even 
erroncous. The study of prophecy, in connexion with the history 
of nations, has always been interesting. It is becoming more and 
more important. Men must be blind to their own interests, and 
regardless of the happiness of others, ifthey will not hear the voice 
of Messiah, saying, “ blessed is he, that readeth, and they, that 
hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those things, that are 
written therein; for the time is at hand.” Rev. i. 3. 

This first American edition of *' The Crisis’ has been published, 
in this city, by the liberality of an individual, who has returned to 
England, and left the whole of the edition, to be sold for the benefit 
of the poor. He was a disciple of Christ, who did not his alms 
before men, to be seen of them; and we have no permission to 
publish his name. But as we entertain no doubt, that his prayers 
and his alms have come up, as a memorial before God, we earnestly 
recommend his example to others, and say to every man of wealth, 
‘Go thou, and do likewise.’ It has been to us a subject of deep 
regret, when we have heard booksellers complain, that theological 
works were of dull sale. We shall feel ourselves disappointed, if 
the reading people of this country do not soon call, and call im- 
peratively, for a second American edition of * The Crisis.’ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Owing to a press of matter, the review of Mr. Simms’ Poems is 
necessarily deferred to the next number. 

A respectable correspondent requests us to notice, and we feel 
pleasure in granting the request, that the senate of Kentucky, in 
its present session, has voted to elect a chaplain,—a legislative 
practice, which has been omitted more than twenty-five years. 
The fact derives importance, as an index of the increasing influ- 
ence of religion, from the circumstance, that the custom is in gene- 
ral disuse in the western country. There is something so deco- 
rous and right in itself, and so» conformable to the usages of all 
Christian countries, in commencing legislative proceedings with 
the acknowledgment ef a God, and the invocation for wisdom and 
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light from above, that, we should think, every legislature owed it 


to decency and self-respect, so to commence their sittings. 
* * * * * #* * * * 


We receive complaints, sometimes not unmixed with bitterness, 
that some of our numbers have failed to arrive to subscribers.— 
Every one knows, that there are many towns and counties of the 
same name in this state and Indiana. We hope, our subscribers 
will not need to be assured, that we punctually mail the numbers, 
as they issue, to every subscriber; and we sincerely regret the 
mistakes, or failures of the mail, of which they complain, and will 
exert our endeavors, to prevent a recurrence of the evil. We are 
flattered by the tone of these complaints, that our numbers are 
viewed with some degree of interest. 

a a: ¥ x ¥ ¥ : * * 

We are frequently advised from the Atlantic country, to remit 
this journal by a private conveyance, to save postage. We are 
sufficiently aware, that this tax operates, as a serious impediment 
to its circulation. We can only state, that the ‘ Quarterlies’ cost 
five dollars for four numbers, without postage; while we send 
twelve numbers, neatly covered, and with the promptness of the 
mail, for four dollars and twenty cents, postage included. We 
would be glad to remit it, as the former is sent. But in boxing 
up a few numbers of our slender concern, to remit by wagon, we 
should be too painfully reminded of the death and burial of Jenny 
Wren; and besides we have attempted it, and our numbers have 
failed. ‘The bulk of Quarterlies may be inconvenient in the mail, 
and their weight a sensible annoyance to the post horses. But we 
lie almost as light, snug and close in the mail, under our cover, as 
a single sheet of a newspaper. Why should each sheet of us be 
taxed double that of the other? The very front of our offending 
seems to be, that we are composed of anumber of sheets. We are 
amerced five cents, in the purgatory of the binder; and escaping 
thence, are immediately tleeced in a mulct of double postage for 
that offence, before we can reach the paradise of our reader’s eye. 
We have no nerves of communication with the commune sensorium 
of the post office. If we had, it would feel, that this double pos- 
tage is the cruelty of Herod, causing divers embryo albums and 
literary births to fall still-born to the earth, and strangling other 
‘children in the woods, as harmless, as ours. If all periodicals 
paid like newspapers, we are aware, that the post office would 
ultimately be a gainer by the indulgence. 
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{The following extracts, it is hoped, will not be considered with- 
out interest and information to some of our readers. They are 
given, as being considered average samples of a work now in the 
press in this cily, entitled a ‘Geography and History of the Missis- 
sippi Valley.’ Hereafter a corresponding article will be given 
from the historical part.—Eb. ] 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


Under this head we propose to describe the Mississippi only, re- 
serving our description of the other western rivers, until we treat 
of the states and regions, in which they principally run. The 
Mississippi imparts a name and a character to the valley. It has 
been described with a frequency and minuteness, to give any new 
attempt at delineating it an air of triteness and repetition. But 
the very idea of this noble stream is invested with an interest and 
grandeur, which will cause, that a faithful account of it can never 
become trite, or tedious. It is, in some respects, the noblest river 
in the world,—draining, as we have remarked, a larger valley, 
and irrigating a more fertile region, and having, probably, a lon- 
ger course, than any other stream. Contrary to the general anal- 
ogy of very large rivers, it bends from north to south, and traver- 
ses nd inconsiderable section of the globe. It commences in ma- 
ny branches, that rise, for the most part, in wild rice lakes; but it 
traverses no great distance, before it has become a broad stream, 
Sometimes in its beginnings, it moves, a wide expanse of waters, 
with a current scarcely perceptible, along a marshy bed. At oth- 
ers, its fishes are seen darting over a white sand, in waters almost 
as transparent as air. At other times, it is compressed to a nar- 
row and rapid current between ancient and hoary lime stone bluffs. 


Having acquired in a length of course, following its meanders, of 
Vou. 1.—No. 9, 
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three hundred miles, a width of half a mile, and having formed 
its distinctive character, it precipitates its waters down the falls of 
St. Anthony. Thence it glides, alternately through beautiful 
meadows, and deep forests, swelling in its advancing march with the 
tribute of an hundred streams. In its progress it receives a tribu- 
tary, which of itself has a course of more than a thousand leagues. 
Thence it rolls its accumulated, turbid and sweeping mass of wa- 
ters through continued forests, only broken here and there by the 
axe, in lonely grandeur to the sea. No thinking mind can con- 
template this mighty and resistless wave, sweeping its proud 
course from point to point, curving round its bends through the 
dark forests, without a feeling of sublimity. The hundred shores, 
laved by its waters; the long course of its tributaries, some of 
which are already the abodes of cultivation, and others pursuing 
an immense course without a solitary dwelling of civilized man 
being seen on their banks; the numerous tribes of savages, that 
now roam on its borders; the affecting and imperishable traces of 
generations, that are gone, Jeaving no other memorials of their 
existence, or materials for their history, than their tombs, that rise 
at frequent intervals along its banks; the dim, but glorious antici- 
‘pations of the future ;—these are subjects of contemplation, that 
can not but associate themselves with the view of this river. 

It rises in high table land; though the country at its source has 
the aspect of a vast marshy valley. A medium of the different 
authorities, touching the point of its origin, gives it to be in lati- 
tude 47° 47'.. Travellers differ, too, in the name of the lake, or 
feservoir, whcre it is supposed to commence. Some name Turtle 
lake, and some Leech lake, as its source. The truth is, that in 
speaking of the source of the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Nile, 
and other great rivers, readers are only amused with fictions and 
names. Of a nameless number ef tributaries, it would be impos- 
sible to say, which carried the most water, or had the greatest 
Tength of course, or best merited the honor of being considered 
the parent stream. A great number of streams, rising in the same 
plateau, and interlocking with the waters of Red river, and the 
other streams of lake Winnipeek, unite to form the St. Peter’s 
and the Mississippi. Different authorities assign to these rivers 
such different names, that we should rather perplex, than instruct 
our readers, by putting dowa names, as having more authority 
than others. The St. Peter’s, the principal upper branch of the 
Wiississippi, has been scientifically and faithfully explored by the 
gentlemen of Long’s expedition. They assign to the St. Peter’s 
ten or twelve tributaries, some of them considerable streams, be- 
fore its junction with the Mississippi. The principal of these are 
called Spirit, Beaver, Yellow, Medicine, Red Wood, Aux Liards 
and Blue Earth rivers on the west side, and Miawakakong and 
Epervier from the east. The principal river of the west fork of 
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the Mississippi is the river de Corbeau. The other fork, before 
jts junction with the main river, receives Deer, Meadow, Swan 
and Savanna rivers. Below Cedar and Muddy rivers, between 
45° and 46°, there are strong rapids. Between them and the falls 
are Crow and Rum rivers. 

With the common propensity of travellers to exaggerate, the 
falls of St. Anthony, until very recently, have been much overra- 
ted. Instead of the extravagant estimates of the first French writers, 
or the fall of fifty feet assigned to them by more modern authori- 
ties, the real fall of the Mississippi here is between sixteen and 
seventeen feet of perpendicular descent. ‘Though it has not the 
slightest claim to compare with that of Niagara in grandeur, it 
furnishes an impressive-and beautiful spectacle in the loneliness of 
the desert. ‘The adjoining scenery is of the most striking and ro- 
mantic character; and as the. traveller listens to the solemn roar 
of the falls, as it sinks into feeble echoes in the forests, a thrilling 
story is told him of the love and despair of a young Dacota Indi- 
an woman, who, goaded by jealousy towards her husband, who 
had taken another wife, placed her young children in a canoe, and 
chaunting the remembrances of love and broken vows, precipita- 
ted herself and her infants down the falls. Indians are always ro- 
mancers, if not poets. Their traditions say, that these ill-fated 
beings, together with their canoe, so perished, that no trace of 
them was seen. But they suppose, thet her spirit wanders still 
near this spot, and that she is seen on sunny mornings, carrying 
her babes in the accustomed manner bound to her bosom, and stil 
mourning the inconstancy of her husband, si 

Above the falls, the river has a width of five or six hundred 
yards. Immediately below, it contracts to a width of two hund- 
red yards; and there is a strong rapid for a considerable distance 
below. Ninety miles below the falls, and between 44° and 45°, it 
receives Rapid and St. Croix rivers; the former from the west,_ 
and the latter from the east. ‘The St. Croix is reported to have 
a boatable course of two hundred miles, and rises in lakes not far 
from the waters of lake Superior. 

Near 44°, from the west comes in Cannon river, a tributary, 
which enters net far above the northern extremity of lake Pepin. 
This is no more, than ar enlargement of the river. It is a beau- 
tiful sheet of water, of some miles in length, and broadening in 
some places from one to three miles in width. Nearly at its lower 
extremity, it receives the Chippeway from the east, with a boata- 
ble course of about an hundred miles. Between lake Pepin and 
the parallel of 43°, come in three or four inconsiderable rivers, of 
which Buffalo, Blaff and Black rivers, from the east, are the prin- 
cipal. Between 43° and 42° are Root, Upper laway and Yellow 


rivers from the west, and LaCroix and Bad Axe rivers from the 
east, 
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Onisconsin river comes in, from the east, about the parallel of 
42°, and near that very noted point on the river, Prairie du Chien. 
Ji is one of the most considerable tributaries above the Missouri. 
It has a boatable course of more than two hundred miles, and in- 
terlocks by a very short portage with Fox river, that enters into 
Green bay of lake Michigan. In its progress towards the Missis- 
sippi, this river receives nine or ten considerable streams. It is 
the liquid highway of passage for the Canadian traders, trappers 
and savages, from Mackinaw and the lakes to the immense regions 
of the Mississippi and Missouri. A little below this, comes in Tur- 
key river from the west, and La Mine fromthe east. It is so named, 
from its traversing the country of the Illinois lead mines. Lead 
ore is dug here, at Dubuqaes, and other lead mines, particularly on 
Fever river, probably, with greater ease, and in more abundance, 
than in any other country. ‘These mines are found on a range of 
hills, of which the Smoky mountains are the highest points. On 
the opposite side comes in Tete de Mort. A range of hills, that 
here stretches across the river towards the Missouri, is probably, 
all a country of lead mines; for we have seen beautiful specimens 
of lead ore, dug near the Missouri, where this range of hills strikes 
that river. 

A little below the parallel of 41°, comes in from the west the 
Wapisipinacon, a river of some magnitude and a considerable 
length of course. On the same side, a little lower down, comes 
in the Little Soutoux; and still lower, from the east comes in Rock 
river, a very considerable, limpid and beautiful river, celebrated 
for the purity of its waters, and the fineness of its fish. The lands 
in its vicinity are fertile. Among its principal tributaries are the 
Kishwake and Pektanons. Near the entrance of this river into 
the Mississippi is the United States’ garrison, Fort Armstrong.— 
This river, like the Ouisconsin, has an easy communication by a 
portage with lake Michigan, and is considered boatable for a dis- 
tance of two hundred and forty miles. A little below this river, 
on the west side, comes in the law ay, a stream of some magnitude, 
Below the parallel of 41°, come in from the eastern side two or 
three inconsiderable streams. Near 40°, on the west side, and in 
the state of Missouri, comes in the Des Moines, the largest tribu- 
tary from the west above the Missouri. It receives itself a number 
of considerable streams, and enters the Mississippi by a mouth one 
hundred and fifty yards wide. It is supposed to have a boatable 
course of nearly three hundred miles; and it waters a delightful 
country. Qn the opposite side, the waters, for a long distance, 
which rise near the Mississippi, flow into the Illinois. Between 
the Des Moines and the Illinois, come in from the west the Wah- 
conda, Fabian, Jaustioni, Oahaha, or Salt river, Beeuf, or Cuivre, 
and Dardenne rivers. These rivers are from fifty toan hundred 
yards wide at their mouth, and have boatable courses of some 
Jength. 
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In latitude 39°, comes in the Illinois from the east,—a noble, 


broad and deep stream, nearly four hundred yards wide at its mouth 
—having a course of about four hundred miles, and boatable al- 
most its whole distance. 
the Mississippi above the Missouri, interlocking at some seasons of 
the year, by one of its principal branches, the Des Plaines, with 
the Chicago of Lake Michigan, without any portage. 
ver, and some of the streams above, the peccan tree is found in the 


utmost perfection. 








It is the most considerable tributary of 














On this ri- 











A little below 39°, from the west comes in the mighty Missouri, 
which, being both longer, and carrying more water than the Mis- 
sissippi, and imparting its character to the united stream below, 
some have thought, ought to have given its name to the river from 


the junction, 

















Below the Missouri, omitting the numberless and nameless small) 
streams, that come in on either side, as we have omitted them a- 
bove, we shall only notice those rivers, that from their magnitude, 
or other circumstances, deserve to be named. The first river of 
any importance, that enters the Mississippi on the west side, below 
the Missouri, is the Maramec, that comes in twenty miles below 
St. Louis, a little above the parallel of 38°. 
dred yards wide at its mouth, and has a course by its meanders of 


two hundred miles. 




















It is nearly two hun- 














Nearly in 38°, comes in from the other side the Kaskaskia, that 
runs through a most fertile and beautiful country in Illinois. 
eighty yards wide at its mouth, and has a course of nearly two hun- 
dredemiles, great part of which, at some seasons of the year, is boa- 
table. On the opposite side, enter two or three inconsiderable 
streams below St. Genevieve; on one of which is a saline, where 
considerable salt is made. 
in from the east Big Muddy. 
able for having on its shores fine coal banks. 
on the west side enters Apple creek, on which used to be a num- 
ber of villages of Shawnees and Delawares. 

Between 36° and 37°, on the east side, comes in the magnificent 
Ohio, called by the French, ‘La Belle Riviere.’ 
largest eastern tributary of the Mississippi. 
for an hundred miles above, it is as wide, as the parent stream.— 
From this junction, it is obvious, from the very long course of the 
Tennessee, that river running into the Ohio in a direction appa- 
rently parallel and opposite to the Mississippi, that we can not ex- 
pect to find any very important tributaries to the latter river, for a 
considerable distance below the mouth of Ohio, on that side.— 
We find, in fact, that the Yazoo is the only river, that enters from 
the east, which deserves mention as a river of importance. Kas- 
kinompee, Reelfoot, Obian, Forked and Hatchy are inconsider- 























Forty miles below Kaskaskia, comes 
It is a considerable stream, remark- 
Three miles below, 























It is by far the 
At the junction, and 






































able streams, that enter from the east, between the Ohio and the 
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Chickasaw blufls. Wolf river is of more importance, has a con- 
siderable length of coursey and is fifty yards wide at its mouth. 

On the west side, between 35° and 34°, enters the St. Francis. 
It is two hundred yards wide at its mouth, and has a comparative 
course of four hundred miles; three hundred of which, on one of 
its forks, are considered boatable. 

A little above 34°, enters White river, rising in the Black moun- 

tains, separating its waters from those of the Arkansas. It has a 
eomparative course of twelve hundred miles, and enters by a 
mouth between three and four hundred yards wide. 
* Thirty miles below, and between 34° and 33°, comes in the Ar 
kansas,—next to the Missouri, the largest tributary from the west. 
It enters by a mouth five hundred yards wide. Its waters, when 
the river is full, are of a dark flame color; and its course, inclu- 
ding its meanders, is commonly computed at two thousand five 
hundred miles. 

Between 33° and 32°, a little above the Walnut hills, in the 
state of Nississippi, enters from the east the Yazoo,a river, which 
rises in the country of the Indians, and passes through the state of 
Mississippi, entering by a mouth, between two and three hundred 
vards wide. Below the Yazeo, on the same side, Bayou Pierre, 
Big Black, Cole’s creek and Homochitto enter the river. 

Eighty miles below Natchez, and a little above 31°, on the west 
side, enters Red river, which, although not generally so wide, as 
the Arkansas, probably, has as long a course, and carries as much 
water. Immediately below this river, the Mississippi carries its 
greatest volume of water. Even above Red river, in high floods, 
water escapes from the Mississippi on the west side, in a great ma- 
ny places, which never returns; but not in quantity to carry off as 
much, as Red river brings in, A league and a half below Red 
river, on the same side, is seen the first important bayou, or efflux, 
that begins to diminish, and convey to the gulf of Mexico by its 
own separate channel, the surplus waters of the Mississippi. It is 
the Atchafalaya, which, beyond question, was the ancient bed, by 
which Red river made its way to the gulf, without mingling its 
waters with the Mississippi. In high waters, it is now supposed to 
take off as much, as Red river brings in. 

Twenty leagues below, on the east side, comes in Bayou Sarah, 
the only stream of any importance, that enters below the outlet of 
Atchafalaya. Thence the effluxes receive all the waters, that rise 
pear the Mississippi, and are continually diminishing its volume of 

waters. The next efflux, below Atchafalaya, is Bayou Manshac, 
or Ibberville,—an outlet from the east bank, a little below Baton 
Rouge, through which, in high waters, passes off a considerable 

mass, through lakes Maurepas, Ponchartrain and Borgne, to the 
gulf of Mexico. 


At no great distance below, on the west side, is another cpnsid- 
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erable efflux, Bayou Plaquemine; and at some distance below Ba- 
you La Fouche, a still more considerable outlet. Thence to New 
Orleans, the banks of the river are unbroken, except by crevices. 
Below that city, there is no outlet of any importance, between it 
and the four mouths, by which the Mississippi enters the gulf of 
Mexico. 

It rans but a little distance from its source, as we have remark- 
ed, before it becomes a considerable stream. Below the falls of 
St. Anthony, it broadens to half a mile in width; and is a clear, 
placid and noble stream, with wide and fertile bottoms, for a long 
distance. A few miles below the river Des Moines, is a long rapid 
of nine miles, which, for a considerable part of the summer, is a 
great impediment to the navigation. Below these rapids, the riv- 
er assumes its medial width and character, from that point to the 
entrance of the Missouri. It is a still more beautiful river, than 
the Ohio, somewhat gentler in its current, a third wider, with 
broad and clean sandbars, except in the time of high waters, when 
they are covered. At every little distance, there are islands, 
sometimes a number of them parallel, and broadening the stream 
to a great width. ‘These islands are many of them large, and 
have in the summer season an aspect of beauty, as they swell gent- 
ly from the clear stream,—a vigor and grandeur of vegetation, 
which contribute much to the magnificence of the river. The 
sandbars, in the proper season, are the resort of innumerable 
swans, geese and water fowls. It is, in general, a full mile in 
width from bank to bank. For a considerable distance above the 
mouth of the Missouri, it has more than that width. Altogether, 
it has, from its alternate bluffs and prairies, the calmness and tran- 
sparency of its waters, the size and beauty of its trees, an aspect 
of amenity and magnificence, which we have not seen, belonging 
in the same degree to any other stream. 

Where it receives the Missouri, it isa mile and ahalf wide. The 
Missouri itself enters with a mouth not more than half a mile wide. 
The united stream below has thence, to the mouth of the Ohio, a 
medial width of little more than three quarters of a mile. This 
mighty tributary seems rather to diminish, than increase its width; 
but it perceptibly alters its depth, its mass of waters, and, what is 
to be regretted, wholly changes its character. It is no longer 
the gentle, placid stream, with smooth shores and clean sandbars; 
but has a furious and boiling current, a turbid and dangerous mass 
of sweeping waters, jagged and dilapidated shores, and, wherever 
its waters have receded, deposites of mud. [t remains a sublime 
object of contemplation. The noble forest still rises along its 
banks. But its character of calm magnificence, that so delighted 
the eye above, is seen no more. 

From the falls of St. Anthony, its medial current is, probably, 
less than twe miles an hour, to the mouth of the Missouri; and 
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from one point to the other, except at the rapids of the Des Moines, 
there is four feet water in the channel, at the lowest stages. Be- 
low. the Missouri, from frequent descents in boats, which floated at 
the will of the current, we estimate its rapidity considerably high- 
er, than has been commonly done. We consider its medial rate of 
advance at least four miles an hour. The bosom of the river is 
covered with prodigious boils, or swells, that rise with a whirling 
current, and a convex surface, two or three rods in diameter, and 
no inconsiderable noise, veering a boat perceptibly from its track. 
In its course, accidental circumstances shift the impetus of its cur- 
rent, and propel it upon the point of an island, bend or sandbar. 
In these instances, it tears up the islands, removes the sandbars, 
and sweeps away the tender, alluvial soil of the bends, with all their 
trees, and deposites the spoils in another place. At the season of 
high waters, nothing is more familiar to the people on the river, 
than the deep crash of a land-slip, in which larger or smaller mass- 
es of the soil on the banks, with all the trees, are plunged into the 
stream. The circumstances, that change the aspect and current 
of the river, are denominated, in the vocabulary of the watermen, 
chutes, races, chains, sawyers, planters, points of islands, wreck 
heaps and cypress bends. The divinity, most frequently invoked 
by boatmen, seems to have imparted his name oftener than any 
other, to the dangerous places along the river. The ‘ Devil’s’ race 
paths, tea table, oven, &c., are places of difficult or hazardous nav- 
igation, that frequently occur. They are serious impediments to 
the navigation of this noble stream. Such is its character from 
Missouri to the Balize; a wild, furious, whirling river,—never na- 
vigated safely,except with great caution. On the immense wreck 
heaps, where masses of logs, like considerable hills, are piled to- 
gether, the numerous wrecks of boats, lying on their sides and 
summits, sufficiently attest the character of the river, and remain 
standing mementos to caution. Boats, propelled by steam power, 
which can be changed in a moment, to reverse the impulse and di- 
rection of the boat, are exactly calculated to obviate the dangers 
of this river. 

No person, who descends this river for the first time, receives 
adequate ideas of its grandeur, and the amount of water which it 
carries. If it be in the spring, when the river below the mouth of 
Ohio is generally over its banks, although the sheet of water, that 
is making its way to the gulf, is, perhaps, thirty miles wide, yet 
finding its way through deep forests and swamps, that conceal all 
from the eye, no expanse of water is seen, but the width, that is 
curved out between the outline of woods on either bank; and it 
seldom exceeds, and oftener falls short of a mile. But when he 
sees, in descending from the falls of St. Anthony, that it swallows 
up one river after another, with mouths, as wide as itself, without 
affecting ite width at all; when he sees it receiving in succession 
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the mighty Missouri, the broad Ohio, St. Francis, White, Arkan- 
sas, and Red rivers, all of them of great depth, length aud volume 
of water; when he sees this mighty river absorbing them all, and 
retaining a volume, apparently unchanged, —he begins to esti- 
mate rightly the increasing depths of current, that must roll on in 
its deep channel tothe sea. Carried out of the Balize, and sailing 
witha good breeze for bours, he sees nothing on either side, but 
the white and turbid waters of the Mississippi, long after he is out 
of sight of land. 

Touching the features of the country through which it passes, 
from its source to the falis of St. Anthony, it moves alternately 
through wild rice lakes and swamps, by lime stone bluffs and crag- 
gy hills; ; occasionally through deep pine forests, and beautiful prai- 
res ; and the tenanis on its borders are elk, buffalos, bears and 
deer, and the savages, that pursue them. In ‘this ditance, there is 
not a civilized inhabitant on its shores, if we except the e 'stablish- 
ments of Indian traders, and a garrison of the United States.— 
Buffalos are seldom seen below these falls. Its alluvions become 
wide, fertile, and for the most part, heavily timbered. Like the 
Ohio, its bottoms and bluffs generally alternate. Its broad and pla- 
cid current is often embarrassed with islands, which are generally 
rich ailuvial lands, often containing from five hundred to a thou- 
sand acres, and abounding with wild tur keys and other small game. 
For one hundred miles above the mouth of the Missouri, it would 
be diificult for us to convey anidea of the beauty of the prairies, 
skirting this noble river. They impress the eye, as a perfect level ; 
and are in summer covered with a luxuriant growth of grass and 
flowers, without a tree or a bush. A journey, which we made 
through them, along the Mississippi, from bayou Sniacarta to the 
Illinois, in the month of August, can never be forgotten by us.— 
We often made our way with difficulty on horseback through grass 
and flowers, as high as the head. At other times, we traversed 
hundreds of acres of a clean, short grass, of the character and ap- 
pearance of the handsomest meadows, intended for the scythe.— 
When this deep prairie skirted the river on one side, a heavy tim- 
bered bottom bounded it on the other. Generally, from the slight- 
est elevation on either side, the sw eep of the bluffs, corresponding 
to the curves of the river, were seen in the distance, mixing with 
the blue of the sky. 

Above the mouth of the Missouri, to the rapids of Des Moines, 
the medial width of the bottom valley, in which the river rolls, 
measured from bluff to bluff, is not far from six miles. Below the 
mouth of the Missouri, to that of tie Ohio, it is not tar from eight 
miles. The last stone bluffs of the Mississippi are seen, in descend- 
ing, about thirty miles above the mouth of the Ohio. Below these, 
commences on the Mississippi, as is seen on the Ohio for some dis 


tance above its mouth. the aspect of a timbered bottom on either 
Vor. j.—— Na, 9, 4 
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side, boundless to the vision. Below the mouth of the Ohio, the 
alluvion broadens from thirty to fifty miles in width; still expanding 
to the Balize, where it is, probably, three times that width. We 
express these widths in terms of doubt, because three-fifihs of the 
alluvion, below the mouth of the Ohio, are either dead swamp of 
cypress forest, or stagnant lakes, or creeping bayous, or impenetra- 
ble cane brakes, great part of it inundated; perhaps traversed in 
a straight direction from bluff to bluff, scarcely once ina year, and 
never explored, except in cases of urgent necessity. The bluffs, 
too, are winding, swelling in one direction, and indented in another, 
and at least as serpentine, as the course of the river. 

Between the mouth of Ohio and St. Louis,on the west side of the 
river, the bluffs are generally near it, seldom diverging from it 
more than two miles. They are, for the most part, perpendicular 
masses of lime stone; sometimes shooting up into towers and pinna- 
cles, presenting, as Mr. Jefferson well observed, at a distance, the 
aspect of the battlements and towers of an ancient city. Some- 
times the river sweeps the bases of these perpendicular bluffs, as 
happens at the Cornice rocks, and at the cliffs above St. Genevieve. 
They rise here, between two and three hundred feet above the le- 
vel of the river. There are many imposing spectacles of this sort, 
near the western bank of the Mississippi, in this distance. Wemay 
mention among them that gigantic mass of rocks, forming a singu- 
Jar island in the river, called the ‘Grand Tower;’ and the shot 
towers at Herculaneum. 

On the eastern side in this distance, the bluffs diverge to a con- 
siderable distance from the river, and bound the American bottom, 
leaving an alluvial belt, divided into nearly equal divisions of tim- 
bered lands, and smooth prairies. This belt has a medial width of 
six miles, and is noted for the uncommon fertility of the soil. The 
bluffs mark the boundary between this belt and the hills. They 
are as high and as perpendicular, as the bluffs on the opposite side 
ef the river; and, although generally at the distance of five or six 
miles from its present channel, they bear the same traces of attrition 
by the waters, and the same stripes, marking the rising and falling 
of the river, which are seen on the opposite side. These seem to 
be impressive indications, thatthe Mississippi once swept their bases. 

Opposite the mouth of the Missouri, the American bottom ter- 
minates, and the bluffs come in to the river. The bluffs bound the 
eastern bank of the river, thence to the mouth of the Illinois.— 
From these blutls, we contemplate one of the most impressive and 
beautiful landscapes in the world. On the opposite side, the 
mighty Missouri is seen, bringing its turbid and sweeping mass of 
waters at right angles to the Mississippi. The eye traces a long 
distance of the outline of the Missouri valley, bounded on either 
side with an indistinct and blue line of hills. Above it is the vast 
and beautiful Mamelle prairie, dotted with green islands of woods, 
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and skirted at the farthest ken of the eye with hills and forests.— 


Above you, on the same shore, is the valley of the Illinois, itself 


bounded by hoary and magnificent bluffs of a peculiar character. 
The river brings in its creeping waters by a deep bed, that seems 
almost as straight as a canal. You have in view the valleys and 
bluffs ef two noble streams, that join their waters to the Missis- 
sippi. You see the Mississippi changed to a turbid and sweeping 
stream, with jagged and indented banks, below you. You see its 
calm and placid waters above the Missouri. On the opposite pra- 
irie, there are level meadows, wheat fields, corn fields, smokes as- 
cending from houses and cabins, vast flocks of domestic cattle,— 
distinct indications of agr iculture and improvement blended with 
the grand features of nature. There are clumps of trees, lakes, 
ponds, and flocks of sea fowl, wheeling their flight over them; in 
short, whatever of grandeur, or beauly, nature can furnish to 
soothe, and to enrapture the beholder. 

From the mouth of the Ohio, the scene shifts, and the bluffs are 
generally nearest the eastern shore; though on that shore there 
are often twenty miles between the .m and the river. They come 
quite in to the river, which washes their bases at the Iron banks, 
the Chalk banks, the first, second and third Chickasaw bluffs, 
Memphis, the Walnut hills, Grand and Petit gulfs, Natchez, Lof- 
tus’ heights, St. Francisv ille and Baton Rouge. Inall this distance, 
bluffs are only seen in one place on the west side—the St. Francis 
hills. 

From the sources of the river to the mouth of the Missouri, the 
annual flood ordinarily commences in March, and does not subside 
until the last of May; and its medial height is fifteen feet. At the 
lowest stages, four feet of water may be found from the rapids of 
Des Moines to the mouth of the Missouri. Between that point 
and the mouth of the Ohio, there are six feetin the channel of the 
shaHlowest places at low water; and the annual inundation may be 
estimated at twenty-five feet. Between the mouth of the Ohio 
and the St. Francis, there are various shoal places, where pilots 
are often perplexed to find a sufficient depth of water, when the 
river is low. Below that point, there is no difficulty for vessels of 
any draught, except to find the right channel. Below the mouth 
of the Ohio, the medial flood is fifty feet; the highest, sixty.— 
Above Natchez, the flood begins to decline. At Baton Rouge, it 
seldom exceeds thirty feet; and at New Orleans, twelve. Some have 
supposed this gradual diminution of the flood to result from the 
draining of the numerous effluxes of the river, that convey awa 
such considerable portions of its waters, by separate channels to 
the sea. ‘To this should be added, no doubt, the check, which the 
river at this distance begins to feel from the re-action of the sea 
where this mighty mass of descending waters finds its level. 
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Below the mouth of Ohio, in the season of inundation, to an ob- 
serving spectator a very striking spectacle is presented. The ri- 
ver, as will elsewhere be observed, sw eeps along in curves, or sec- 
tions of circles, of an extent from six to twelve miles, measured 
from point to point. The sheet of water, that is visible between 
the forests on either side, is, as we have remarked, not far from 
the medial width of a mile. Ona calm spring morning, and un- 
der a bright sun, this sheet of water, to an eye, that takes in its 
gentle desceading declivity, shines, ike a mass of burnished silver. 
lis edges are distinctly marked by a magnificent outline of cotton 
wood trees, generally of great size, and at this time of the year,of 
the brightest verdure. On the convex.or bar side of the bend,there 
is generally a vigorous growth of willows, or young cotton wood 
trees, of such astonishing regularity of appearance, that it always 
seems to the unpractised spectator, a work of art. The water 
stands among these trees, from ten to fifteen feet in height.— 
Those brilliant birds, the black and red bird of this country, seem 
to delight to flit among these young groves, that are inundated to 
half their height. Nature j is carrying on her most vigorous efforts 
of vegetation below. If there be wind or storm, the descen ding 
flat or keel boats immediately make for these groves, and plunge 
fearlessly, with all the headw ay they can command, among the 
trees. Should they be of half the size of the human body, struck 
fifteen feet from the ground, they readily bend before even a frail 
boat. You descend the whole distance of a thousand miles to 
New Orleans, landing at night in fifteen feet water among the 
trees; but, probably, in no instance within twenty miles of the 
real shore, which is the bluff. The whole spectacle is that of a 
vast and magnificent forest, emerging from a lake, with its waters, 
indeed, in a thousand places in descending motion. ‘The experi- 
enced savage, or solitary voyager, paddles his canoe through the 
deep forests, from one bluff to the other, He finds bayous, by 
which one river communicates with the other. .He moves, per- 
haps, along the Mississippi forest into the mouth of White river. 
He ascends that river a few miles, and by the Grand Cut-off 
moves down the forest into the Arkansas. From that river he 
finds many bayous, which communicate readily with Washita and 
Red river; and from that river, by some one of its hundred ba- 
yous, he finds his way into the Atchafalaya and the Teche; and by 
that stream to the gulf of Mexico, reaching it more than twenty 
leagues west of the Mississippi. At that time, this is a river from 
thirty to an hundred miles wide, all overshadowed with forest, ex- 
cept an interior strip of litthe more than a mile in width, where 
the eye reposes on the open expanse of waters, visible between 
the trees. 

Each of the hundred rivers, that swell the Mississippi, at the 
time of high waters. is more or less turbid. The upper Mississip- 
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pi is the most transparent of all of them in low water. But, du- 
ring the floods, it brings down no inconsiderable portion of dark, 
slimy mud, suspended in its waters. The mud of the Missouri is 
as copious, as the water can hold in suspension,—and is whitish in 
color, much resembling water, in which fresh ashes have been 
mixed. The river below the Missouri assumes the color of that 
river. The Ohio brings in a flood, compared with the other, of a 
greenish color. The mixing of the waters of the upper Missis- 
sippi with the Missouri, and afterwards of the united stream with 
the Ohio, affords an amusing spectacle. ‘The water of the Ohio 
is not much charged with earth, even at its inundation; but is still 
perceptibly turbid. The St. Francis and White rivers, at their 
floods, are not much stained. The Arkansas, when high, is as 
turbid, and holds nearly as much mud in suspension, as the Mis- 
souri; and its waters have a bright reddish color, almost that of 
flame. Its Indian name, Ozark, implies Yellow river. Red river 
brings in a turbid mixture of the same thickness, but of a darker 
red. After it has received these two rivers, the Mississippi loses 
something of its whiteness. The hills far up the Missouri, Arkan- 
sas and Red rivers are washing down. Pillars on their sides, of 
gigantic dimensions, bright colors, and regular forms, where they 
have been composed of an indurated earth, or clay, that more 
strongly resisted the action of rains and descending waters, are 
left standing. We have seen and admired these mementos of the 
lapse of time, the changes, that our earth is undergoing, the wash- 
ing of waters, and the influence of the elements. Lewis and 
Clark speak of these remains of dilapidated hills far up the Mis- 
souri, where they appeared in their grandest dimensions, 

The Mississippi, then, may be considered, as constantly bearin 
beneath its waters a tribute of the finest and most fertile vegetable 
soil, collected from an hundred shores, hills and mountains, and 
transplanted from distances of a thousand leagues. The marl of 
the Rocky mountains, the earth of the Alleghanies, the red loam, 
washed from the hills at the sources of the Arkansas and Red ri- 
vers, are every year deposited in layers along the alluvion of the 
Mississippi; or are washed into the gulf of Mexico. We can 
have little doubt, that this river once found its estuary not far be- 
low the present mouth of the Ohio. It was, probably, then thirty 
miles broad, and grew wider quite to the gulf. The alluvial coun- 
try below, must then have been an armof the sea. The different 
bluffs on its eastern shore, the Chickasaw bluffs, Natchez, and the 
other hills, whose bases the river now washes, were capes, that 
projected into this estuary. ‘The banks of the river are evidently 
gaining in height above the inundation. The deposites of earth, 
sand and slime are not as equal in their layers, as we might sup- 

, pose; but might, perhaps, be assumed, as depositing a twelfth of 
an inch in the annual inundation, 
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As soon as the descending mass of waters has swept over the 
banks, being comparatively destitute of current, and impeded, 
moreover, by trees and bushes, it begins to deposite a sediment of 
that mud and sand, which were only held in suspension by the ra- 
pidity and agitation of the desce nding current. It must be obvi- 
ous, that the sand and the coarser portion of the mixture of earth 
will subside first; and that near the banks of the river will be the 
most copious deposition. We find, in fact, the soil contiguous to 
the rivers most sandy. It becomes finer and more clayey, as we re- 
cede farther from the bank, until near the blufls; and at the farthest 
distances from the river, the impalpable mixture gradually sub- 
sides, forming a very stiff, black soil, called ‘terre graisse, and hav- 
ing a feeling, when wet, like lard or grease. Circumstances, such 
as eddies, and other impediments, resulting from the constant 
changes of the banks, may cause this earth, in particular positions, 
to be deposited near the river. Where the banks have fallen in, 
and discovered the under strata of the soil, we often see layers of 
this earth directly onthe shore. But the natural order of deposi- 
tion is, first, the sand; next, the marl; and last of all, this impal- 
pable clay, which would of course be longest held suspended. 
This order of deposition accounts, too, for another circumstance 
appertaining to the banks of this river, and all its lower tributa- 
ries, that do now, or did formerly, overflow their banks. It always 
ereates surprise at first ¥ iew, to remark, that all these rivers have 
alluvions, that are highest directly on the banks, and slope back, 
like a natural glacis, towards the bluffs. There are a thousand 
points, between the mouth of Ohio and New Orleans, where, at 
the highest inundation, there is a narrow strip of land above the 
overflow; and it is directly on the bank. But the land slopes 
back, and subsides under the overflow; and is, perhapss twenty 
feet under water at the bluffs. This deceptive appearance has in- 
duced a common opinion, that this river, its tributaries and ba- 
yous, in their lower courses, run through their valleys on an eleva- 
ted ridge, and occupy the highest part of their bottoms. The 
greater comparative clevation on the banks notwithstanding, we 
have not the slightest doubt, that the path of the rivers is, in fact, 
the deepest part of their basin, and that the bed of the river is 
uniformly lower, than the lowest point of alluvion at the base of 


the bluffs. 











BIRDS OF TITE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


This country, embracing all the varieties of the climate of the 
country east of the mountains, might be supposed to have the 
same birds, and those birds of the same habits. The former is 
true, and the latter is not. We have noted no birds in the Atlan- 
tic country, that we have not seenhere. We have many, that are 
not seen there; and those, that are common to both regions, have 
not the same habits here, as there. We have no doubt, that cul- 
tivation and the habitancy of civilized man affect the habits, and 
even the residence of birds. There are many in the more popu- 
lous and cultivated regions beyond the mountains, that seem to be- 
long to orchards and gardens, and that appear to exult and be at 
home only in the midst of fruit arbors, and groves reared hy art 
and luxury. It is remarked in the more populous and cultivated 
districts of the West, that in proportion, as the wilderness disap- 
pears, and is replaced by apple, pear, peach and plumb trees, and 
fruit gardens, that the birds, which cheered the infancy of the im- 
migrants, and whose notes are associated in recollection with the 
charms of youthful existence, and the tender remembrances of the 
natal spot, and a distant and forsaken country, are found among 
the recent orchards. | Every immigrant, especially, who was rear- 
ed in New England, remembers the magpie, the bird of half form- 
ed leaves, of planting, and the freshness of spring. He remem- 
bers to have heard them chattering in the meadows, almost to tire- 
someness. ‘They are occasionally seen in the middle and northern 
regions of this valley. They are seldom heard to sing, and are 
only known by the lover of nature, who hears in the air, as they 
pass over his head, the single note, which they utter at the East, 
when they are leaving that country. Some years since, in Missou- 
ri, we saw a number of the males gathered on a spray, in the midst 
of a low prairie, of a sunny morning, after a white frost. They 
were chattering away in their accustomed style. But they did but 
half carry out the song, that we used to hear in the meadows of 
New England, leaving a painful break in the middle, and remin- 
ding us of the beautiful passage in the psalms, touching the exiles 
on the streams of Babylon. 

Robin, turdus migratoria. The robin-redbreast in the northera 
Atlantic country is, more than any other, the bird of orchards and 
gardens, and is there almost identified with the affections of man. 
This delightful bird, in many places protected from the gun by 
public feeling, sings there such an unpretending, and yet sweet song, 
that the inhabitants need not regret wanting the nightingale. In 
the West. this bird makes annua] visits; and is seen in the autumn, 
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the winter and spring, but never, at least in the southern parts of 
the valley, in the summer. ‘Thousands of them winter in Louisi- 
ana, and perch by night in the thick cane brakes, and are killed by 
hundreds with a stick. In the middle regions, they visit the coun- 
try in the autumn, to feed on the berries of the spice wood, dauru:s 
benzoin. But inno part of the valley, where we have seen them, 
have we ever heard them sing those notes of their song in New 
England, which we can never forget. 

The thrasher, turdus rufus, the perwink, turdus fuscus, and the 
bluebird, are in numbers, habits and song, as at the north, except 
that the bluebird is seen on every pleasant day through the winter. 

The splendid plumage, the bold habits, and the shrill scream of 
the bluejay, are alike familiar to the woods of Canada and the Sa- 
bine. 

Mocking-bird, turdus Orpheus, vel polyglottus, is seen in the middle 
and southern states; but is far more frequent in this valley. Its 
gay, voluble and jerky note, imitating that of all other birds, and 
heard at all seasons of the year, renders it a delightful tenant of 
the southern woods. It breeds in thorn bushes, and among arbors 
of briar vines; and delights to sit on the tops of chimneys, darting 
perpendicularly, as if in frolic, high into the air above, and des- 
cending by the same movement, singing in its gayest manner, all 
the while. It is a bird of sober plumage, and from its delicate 
structure, rather difficult to rear in a cage. 

Red-bird, cardinalis Virginiana. The range, frequency and ha- 
bits of this most beautiful bird are the same with the former. Its 
note has but little range. We have not heard it sing on a stave of 
more than five notes; but its whistle is clear, mellow and delight- 
ful. It appears not to regard orchards, or human habitancy, but 
pours its song in the deep forests. ‘The traveller is cheered, as he 
rides along the bottoms, especially in sunny mornings, by hearing 
this song softening the harsh screaming of the jay. The male, 
after moulting, is of a most brilliant purple, with a fine crest, and 
a bill of the appearance of ivory. 

Nightingale sparrow, fringtlla melodia, a very diminutive spar- 
row, with plain plumage, but pours from its little throat a power- 
ful song, like that of the nightingale. In the southern regions of 
the valley, like the mocking-bird, this bird sings, through the warm 
nights of summer, only during the darkness and the dawn of mor- 
ning. 

Goldfinch, turdus aurocapillus. We have doubted, if this were 
the same bird with that, so called, in the Atlantic country. It is 
not so brilliant in plumage, and has not exactly the same whistle; 
but is here a gay and cheering bird in appearance and note. It 
builds the same hanging nest, with the bird,so called, at the north. 

Parroquet, psilticus Caroliniensis. This is a bird of the parrot 
class, seen from Jatitude 40° to the gulf of Mexico. Its food is 
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the fruit of the scyamore, and its retreat in the hollow of that 
tree; and is a very voracious bird, preying on apples, grapes, figs, 
and all kinds of fruit. They fly in large flocks, and are seen in 
greatest numbers before a storm, or a great change in the weather. 
They have hooked, ivory bills, a splendid mixture of burnished 
gilding and green on their heads, and their bodies are a soft, and 
yet brilliant green. Their cry, as they are flying, is shrill and dis- 
cordant. They are said to perch, by hanging by their bill toa branch. 
When they are taken, they make battle, and their hooked bill 
pounces into the flesh of their enemy. They are very annoying 
to fruit orchards, and in this respect a great scourge to the far- 
mer. We have seen no bird of the size, with plumage so brilliant; 
and they impart a singular magnificence to the forest prospect, as 
they are seen darting through the foliage, and among the white 
branches of the sycamore. 


_— 


Owls. We have noted a great many varieties of this bird.— 


Their hooting and screaming, in every variety of tone and sound, 
ofien imitating the cry of human distress and laughter, and some- 
times the shrieks of a babe, are heard over all this valley in the 
deep forests and bottoms.; We have heard forty at a time on the 
lower courses of the Mississippi. 

Among the great varieties of the hawk and eagle class, the 
bald eagle is often seen soaring above the cliffs, or the deep forests. 

Swans, geese, ducks of a great many kinds, herons, cormorants, 
pelicans and sand-hill cranes, are the common and well known mi- 
grating water fowls of this country. The noise of their countless 
flocks, as they journey through the air in the spring, to the sour- 
ces of the great rivers and lakes, and in autumn, to the gulf of 
Mexico, is one of the most familiar sounds to the ear of an inhabi- 
taat of the West, and is one of his strongest and pleasantest asso- 
ciations with spring and autumn. \The noise of migrating geese 
and ducks, at those periods, is also familiar to the ear of an Atlan- 
tic inhabitant. That of the swans, pelicans and cranes is peculiar 
to this valley. ‘The swan is well known for its stateliness and bril- 
liant white. Its migrating phalanxes are in perfectly regular 
forms, as are those of the geese. They sometimes join forces, and 
fly intermixed with each other. Their noise, on the wing, is like 
the distant sound of atrumpet. They are killed on the rice lakes 
at the north, in the summer, and in the gulf and its neighboring 
waters in the winter. The younger ones are as fine for the table, 
as geese. The older ones are coarse, tough, and stringy. They 
are of use for their fine quills, feathers and down.| 
\ Sand-hill crane, grus Canadensis, is a fine, stately bird, as majestic 
in the water, as a swan, and considerably taller; of a perfectly sleek, 
compact and oily plumage, of a fine grayish white color; and they 
are seen in countless numbers, and not being of suflicient use to be 


the pursuit of the gunner, they, probably, increase.| We have 
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seen in the prairie between the Missouri and Missis ssippi, at the 
point of peree, acres covered with them, in the spring and au- 
tumn. [They seemed, ata distance, like immense droves of sheep. 
They migrate in company with the pelicans; and to us it has al- 
ways been an interesting spectacle, that during their migrations, 
they are seen for days toge ‘ther, sailing back and forward in the 
upper regions of the air, apparently taking the amusement of fly- 
ing evolutions, and uttering at the same time a deep cry, which is 
heard distinctly, when the flocks are so high in the air, as not to be 
seen, or only seen when their white wings are discerned, as specks 
of snow, from their being in a particular position to the rays of 
the sun] 

[Pelican is a singular water fowl, with an ivory bill, extremely 
white plumage, larger in appearance, but not so heavy, as a full 
grown Canadian goose. They frequent the lakes and the sand- 
bars of rivers, during their migrations, in inconceiv able numbers. 
Flocks of them, reaching a mile in length, passing over the villa- 
ges, are no unusual spectacle. Below their beak, or bill, they 
have a pouch, or bag, which will contain, it is said, two quarts.— 
In the autumn, when associated with the swans, geese, brants, 
ducks, cranes and joons,on the sandbars of the rivers, from their 
incessant vociferations, they are very annoying companions to the 


inmates of boats, who lie to, and wish to find sleep. / 


This being a country of long rivers, of frequent lakes and ba- 
yous, and sluggish waters, and marshy inlets of the sea, on the 
gulf of Mexico, it would be expected, as is the fact, that it would 
be the nursing mother and home of vast numbers and varieties of 
water fowls. We believe, that no waters on the glube show grea- 
ter numbers and varicties, than the gulf of Mexico. Inthe win- 
ter, when these fowls take shelter in the bayous, swamps and 
prairies of Louisiana, they are killed in great numbers by the peo- 
ple, especially the French and Indians. Water fowls are abundant 
and cheap in all the markets. ‘Their feathers and quills are an 
object of some importance in commerce. _In the migrations of the 
water fowls, the inhabitants of the middle regions of the valley 
have biennial harvest of them. The hunters ard savages of the 
upper regions feed, and prey upon them, during the summer. 

Pigeons sometimes are seen in great flocks, as at the north.— 
Their ‘social and gregarious habits incline them to roost together, 
and their places of resort are called ‘pigeon roosts.’ In these pla- 
ces they settle on all the trees for a considerable distance round, 
in such numbers, as to break off the branches. In these places 
they are killed, beyond the wants of the people. 

Turkey, meleagris gallipavo. The wild turkey is a fine, large 
bird, of brilliant, blackish plumage. It breeds with the domestic 
one; and when the latter is reared near the range of the former, 
it is sure to be enticed into the woods by them. In some places 
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they are so numerous, as to be easily killed, beyond the wants of 
the people. We have seen more than an hundred driven from one 
corn field. The Indians, and the western sportsmen, learn a way 
to hunt them, by imitating the cry of their young. 

Partridge, tetrao perdix, the same bird, which is called quail in 
New England. They breed in great numbers in the settled re- 
gions, and, much as they are hunted, increase with the population. 
They are brought in great numbers to the markets; and are not 
unfrequently taken, as they are crossing the rivers, on the steam 
hoats. One of the standing amusements of the country is-to take 
them, by driving them into a net. 

Pheasant is the same bird, which is called partridge in New 
England. It is not so common in this country, as in that. It is 
something more brilliant in its plumage. Though not often seen, 
itis frequently heard drumming on the logs in the deep forests. 

Prairie hen, tetrao pratensis, is seen in great flocks in the prairies 
of Missouri and Illinois, in the autumn. It is rather larger, than 
the domestic-hen. In flight, it appears like the pheasant and par- 
tridge, and is a beautiful bird.\ It lights on barns, and hovers 
about corn fields) When the corn is not gathered, until in the 
winter, as often happens in the West, flocks of these birds are apt 
to prey uponit. It is easily tamed and domesticated. The flesh 
has the flavor and color of the wild pigeon. 

Hunters assert, that there is another bird of the pheasant class, 
at the sources of the Missouri, of the size of a turkey. 

Humming-bird, trockilus. We have them of two colors—olive 
and green. It is more common in the middle, than the southern 
regions, and we believe, is no where so common, as in some parts 
of the Atlantic country. 





THE MISERIES OF AUTHORSHIP. 


[We advise our correspondent ‘ Smelfungus,’ to:consult with his 
physician, and we have no doubt, that he will afterwards see the 
condition of authors through a more cheerful. medium. If his 
views are jaundiced, and discolored, his advise in some respects 
seems to us to be not wholly inappropriate. Neither have we any 
fear, that the buoyant spirits.of literary aspirants will be too much 


* 


damped by such gloomy misrepresentations.—Eb. ] 


Every one complains of the scramble and competition in every 
profession and walk of life. No calling furnishes juster grounds for 
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this species of croaking, than that of authorship. The profession 
of living by the wits is the limbus patrum of all other professions, the 
Hotel des invalides, that brings up the maimed, discomfitted and 
weather-beaten from all other pursuits, This is ‘the house appoint- 
ed for all the living, doctors, lawyers, ministers, and nondescript lit- 
erati, excluded by fortune, mismanagement, ‘incapacity, or their 
ill star from any definite pursuit. ‘True, we have been wrecked 
upon these sterile quick sands; but we disavow the misanthropic 
feeling of the proverb, ‘that misery loves company.’ We take no 
malevolent pleasure in seeing the thousand little barks bearing 
down with a press of sail and infatuated glee upon the same shoals. 
On the contrary we deem it a duty to raise our storm signal of 
distress; and we rear our beacon, cautioning them to luff and bear 
away. We do not mean at present to strike our gravest strings.— 
We reserve numberless supplemental miseries for another number. 
If the young aspirant had a millionth part of the horrors of au- 
thorship, that “rush upon our imagination, as we are striving to 
group some of the darkest, he would as soon think of soaring to- 
wards the sky without wings, as to enter heaven without the puri- 
fication of the grave, or ride into the eternal space upon the tail 
of a comet, or fasten together the ends of a rainbow, or indulge 
any other maniac frenzy of expectation, as dream of fame and for- 
tune, as an author. We do verily believe on our conscience, that not 
one fourth part of the paper, always excepting that of school books, 
that has passed the press, and come out duly blotted with alpha- 
beiic characters will ever bring its fair market value, while in clean 
white paper. Heaven forefend, that we should hint at its intrinsic 
value, after it has received this expensive metamorphosis. Alas! 
look in the bookseller’s shops at the numberless reams of paper, 
that have foundered, and been brought up on this rock of author- 
ship. Haud ineaperti loquimur. If you are poor already, allow us to 
repeat to you the homely, but weighty proverb of the exchange of 
the frying pan for the fire. Do you ask, whence all this happens? 
Out of a thousand causes we select at present only the following: 

We suppose, that there are at least fifteen hundred periodicals 

in the United States, Do you ask, what each one of the editors 
thinks of himself? Just look into your own bosom, and measure 
his self-estimation, aspirations and hopes by your own. One per- 
son, ordinarily, thinks as much of the personal pronoun first person 
singular,as another. You have then, as a preliminary difficulty, to 
sound your Arcadian pipe so as to be distiaguished above fifteen hun- 
dred whistles; and this seems to us no slight impediment. ‘Take our 
own Case, as a ‘sample. Albeit we live in the geographical centre 
of the ‘celéstial empire, most of the Atlantic people phrase our 
CITY a village, and our writers meet with unwonted indulgence of 
criticism, and no little marvel and astonishment at our writings, 
considering the place from which they come!! Yet even in these our 
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backwoods we weekly turn over the leaves of forty periodicals.— 
Still we only dip our foot in the ocean. Like Camilla we only 
skim over the leaves of the harvest. 

Another formidable impediment is, that our republic of letters has 
a great number of metropolitan establishments. The outward lan- 
guage, we admit, is that science and literature have no geographi- 
cal limits or territorial restrictions; that the empire of mind is of all 
countries, and includes the universe. But the credulous believer 
in this cant may soon undeccive himself ineither of our chief 
towns. The booksellers can inform him, that each one is the cen- 
tre of its own loval system, so far from having any relation to the 
movements of the rest, often revolving in a diametrically opposite 
direction. The zigzag orbits are utterly irreducible to any mathe- 
matical figure. One is driven by water power and another by the 
eternal puffing of steam. A denizenof fame in Saturn is whirled 
off in a tangent from Jupiter, or trodden under foot by the big 
Dutch horses of the chariot of the sun, 

To speak in phrase less Swedenborgian. To be saved as an au- 
thor in Boston, is to be a reprobate and a noodle in New York.— 
The immense steam power of the central city is exerted to puff by 
the same movement itsown productions to the skies, and all others 
to the depths. Salvation at the north is rank and certain condem- 
nation at the south. The influence of one of these systems, as ad- 
verse to the authorship of the other, may be neither visible, nor 
audible, but like the silent and irresistible influence of the spheres 
above, the author feels it in its effects. 

Another difficulty is the want of any common standard of taste 
and excellence. We talk indeed of certain invariable laws, and 
unerring tests of truth and beauty in composition. The rules ac- 
tually applied are found to be as arbitrary, 1nd as variable as those 
by which different nations settle the estimation of female beauty. In 
China, little feet, a yellow visage, and a pérson and breath perfum- 
ed with assafetida are the highest taste. In Senaar a negress, too 
fat to move, with heavy nose and lip jewels is the perfection 
of beauty. The Indian beauty of our forests has a faée longest 
widthwise. Just as various are our standards of literary beauty 
and excellence. 

Again, out of our twelve millions we may possibly have fifty 
thousand, who care about some other reading, than the coarsest 
and grossest slang of politics. Strong palpable high seasoned po- 
litical abuse, as warm as it can be swallowed, is all that is required 
for the rest. If Homer should return from the shades, and chime 
upon any other theme than the wearying and eternal recurrence of 
some half a dozen names of partizans, he would fare, we fear, still 
harder, than when he begged his bread for a song through the ci- 
ties of ancient Greece. In another direction you will find your- 
selfencountering an influence sometimes the most salutary, some- 
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times the revyerse—but always irresistible, that of religious opinion. 
You might as well think to beat down the Chinese wall with the 
open palm of your hand, or leap to the summit of Chimborazo by 
a stride, as to make the smallest impression upon. either of these 
systems, unless you happen to make a part of it. 

Suppose you really possess the powers, which im the estimation 
of the nextage will constitute youa writer, you have to expel from 
the niches of the temple of fame, persons who now fill them, whe 
have that right, which constitutes three points in the law, present 
possession. and who will treat your claims, as those of ignorant and 
arrogant assumption. Suppose | you think to lie by in some snug 
harbor, and quarantine in writing prize essays and prize poems, the 
very imagination of a prize essay and a prize committee is a felo de 
seto genius. Even Byron himself could not withstand it, his prize- 
efforts being marked such as distinctly by their dullness, as by 
their running title. When Napoleon commanded the intellects, 
persons and purses of half Europe, he ordered a prize eulogy of 
himself. In that country of essences and fragrant unguents among 
five thousand gally pots of incense, that were offered for the prize ; 
there was not one, that did not require, that the reader’s imagina- 
tion should be sweetened with an ounce of civet, when it was 
opened. 

Then, again, you, probably, dare hazard no more expense, than 
ordinary paper and mechanical execution. The wire wove, hot- 
pressed, beautifully printed, splendidly engraved and bound city. 
book will smile upon yours with the same disdain, with whicha 
rouged, corsetted, fully dressed, silly, simpering city belle contem- 
plates the entre of a country damsel dressed in quaker simplicity. 

Then you have to fall either dead born from the press, or soothe 
@erberus with a medicated poppy cake by way of offering, or fall 
under the claws of his reviewers, some of which will find you too 
heavy, and some toolight; some too long, and some too broad ; some 
too learned, and some too superticial ; some too deep, and some too 
shallow. ‘The very grounds of praise with one will be passports 
to condefhnaffon with the other. They will probably agree in ad- 
mitting, that you are neither wiser nor better, than you should be, 
and that it had been better for the public and yourself, if you had 
bet the whole business alone. 

Escaped from this purgatory, you fall into the mill of the litera- 
ry papers. Oh whata fallis that, my countrymen! There you 
are ground in style. Poor Sir Walter Scott! how they drubbed 
him! You may have beena student for fifty years. You may have 
devoured libraries. You will have to fold your hands, sit down on 
the gridiron, and receive with meek composure the judgment of 
learned Thebans, who, perhaps, but for their publisher, would 
spell their favorite very with a double r. 
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You drop from this region of punishment into the still deeper 
culf of the booksellers. But here, with Sterne, contemplating 
the case of the poor prisoner, our heart begins to bleed. We 
dare not follow out our own imaginings. Let every one ejaculate 
in the excellent petition. From these manifold evils and buffet- 
ings deliver us! 

Suppose you had passed through all these fiery furnaces un- 
scorched, suppose after twenty years of labor, poverty, and obscu- 
rity, with a broken down constitution, a face plowed with prema- 
ture wrinkles, a forehead marked with baldness and snow, and 
a frame of sensibility accumulated to such a morbid excess, that 
the careless censures of a friend will be an unction of vitriol; sup- 
pose you should at last cast ape slough, and come out to the sun 
and air; see what a thousand critics have said of Walter Scott with 
all his fame! St. Pierre may tell you, that a gifted mind must sink 
down upon its own resources, and be content with its high musings 
and lonely aspirations—that the gifted author must be content to 
raise his voice from the solitude of his closet, speaking to kings, 
emperors, and republics, to rulers and peasants, to the different na- 
tions and to the remotest posterity; that he must anticipate the 
tears of survivors, when he departs, and the aspirants in the days to 
come, who will repair,as pilgrims, to the hallowed turf, that covers 
his remains. All this, dear reader, will not pass with your credit- 
or, buy you a new ceat, or a dinner in the market. 

Therefore, as they of the cloth say, by way of improvement, al- 
low us, who speak the language of ailectionate experience, if you 
are not turned of forty-five, and have no profession or hopes, but 
those of an author, to persuade you to learn the use of the hoe, the 
spade, or the axe, the sledge, the stone hammer, the trowel, the 
handsaw the plane, any honest calling that will give you employ- 
ment and bread, rather than feed yourself with the moonshine ex- 
pectations of fame and fortune, asan author. We desire to be de- 
livered fromthe temptation of envy. But if we allowed the feeling, 
we should envy the carpenter, the mason, the cabinet maker their 
‘health, independence and tranquillity; their unwrinkled brow and 
freedom from care, their exemption from duns and all the ills, that 
* authors are heirs to.” Of all professions below the sun, we would 
feast and last covet, that our children should be authors. 


SMELFUNGUS. 














POETICAL. 


THE BEING OF A GOD. 


There are, who will not see in earth, or sky, 
Nor find deep in the chambers of their heart 
The Great Invisible. That murky mind 

I envy not, that readeth thus the page 

Of elder scripture. Nature’s eloquence 

Pours in my ear a mystic strain from heav’n. 
*Twas when the southern breeze was bland, 
Charg’d with the fragrance of the budding spring, 
Night’s shadowy veil was curtain’d o’er the sky. 
Along the blue at intervals repos’d, 

Festoon’d and motionless, the fleecy clouds, 
Heav’ns radiant lamps, hung out between, 

Lit up the portals of the throne of light. 

He, who can ken the starry sky, nor hear 

The sphery music singing of a God, 

Will die an Atheist in hopeless gloom. 

My senses caught the glorious argument. 

My bosom with the high conviction warm’d. 
Beyond that blue; beyond those stars; beyong 
The sky; beyond the grave; still deeper in 
The eternal space He dwells in light. 

Aye; and this mind, so anxiously that thrills 
*T wixt hopes and fears, the tenant soul within, 
Imprison’d in this crumbling clay, disturb’d, 
As sleeping waters, with a pebble’s fall, 

Shall, fearless, soar past suns, and worlds and all 
The unimagin’d mysteries beyond ; 

Until it scale the adamantine walls’ 

That guard the access to his spotless throne. 
There shall 1 see his face without a veil ; 

Not darkly through a glass in sin and tears; 
But changing te his image, as I view. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


Stern minister of change! thy ceaseless march, 
And startling knock once more proclaim thee eome 
Fondly | thought, that, years ere this, my breast 
Would cease to swell with joy, or sorrow at the view 
But still I list thy noiseless step, as moving on, 
Thou scatterest crowns, or death, or jarrest down 
The time-worn towers. Enter; declare thy charge. 
Give me prophetic vision to its end; 

And be thou happy both to me and mine. 

Thick crowding prospects of thy coming deeds 
Rush full upon me. °Tis the frantic scene 

Of Lazar house; all bustle, maddening joy 

Or grief. With opening paradise in view, 

Lovers will meet, dissolve the rainbow dream, 
Look, disenchanted, on the leaden, stale 

Flat scene, and weep to dream ag:ia. 

The sons of toil will bring their harvest home, 

And mock the brawl! of winter round the hearth: 

Of peace and privacy; and some will bound 
Exulting from the turn of fortune’s wheel ; 
Insanely joyous with their golden prize ; 

Amaz’d to find their after days as dark, 


As those before. Full freighted ships will plunge 


With their pale tenants, uttering the prayer 


Of agony, and all their gather’d wealth 

Beneath the pathless brine; and some, 

Their white sails swelling with the breeze; 

T» the calm haven come. Accursed war 

Will shake its bloody besom; Pestilence 

Hush populous cities, as the sepulchre, 

Or Tadmor frowning mid the sands; the earth 

Will heave its dark deep bosom, and draw down 

Quick to the pit the scheming, bustling multitudes 

On fame’s proud pinnacles new men will rise, 

Grow dizzy with the unwonted height, and fall; 

In sullen sadgess those displae’d will mourn 
Vor. L—No. 9. 1 





The New Year. 


With envy stung, around the sacred hearti, 

Of home; and thankless, loathe the benison 

New visitant’s of a span long will wail 

Their entrance on the scene. ‘To give them place 
Grey headed millions will reach forth their arms, 
To seek the sheltering covert of the grave; 

E’en as the parched, way worn traveller 

Longs for the shade of dewy eve; and some, 

In their full strength with fruitless efforts strive 


Against the grizzly king; a countless throng, 


As autumn leaves, be strown, and pillow’d on 


Their mother earth. My vision blenches not. 
March on, stern king; and ply thy scythe, and shake 
Thy glass. Thou canst no more on these, 

My fellows, hast no further power on them 

Bound to my heart, than His, who sent thee forth, 
To mow down men, as flowers. Eternal King, 
Since thou controllest all, I will not reck 

The changes, which the opening year may bring. 
Let fortune frown, or smile; let men, or bless 

Or curse, as Thou hast bidden. Send Thou joy, 
Send woe, as seems Thee good. Send life, or death ; 
Let cottages spring up, elate with hope, 

In the green wilderness; let princely towers, 

Reel with their weight, time-worn and fall. 

Let low ones be exalted, and the high 

Be humbled in Thy hand. Where e’re Thou callest, 
I go, and fearlessly. Although it be to walk 
Through the dark vale, 
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REVIEW. 


Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence. Phil- 
adelphia. Published by R. W. Pomeroy. 


We hope, our readers will need no asseverations on our part, that 
our single object is, to task our best exertions, to mingle instruction 
with amusement in the articles, which we place before them.  Itis 
not always possible to unite them. Among the multiplicity of 
tastes, for which we have to cater, some ask only for light reading ; 
while others look with disdain upon every artic le, that is not c har- 
ged with matters of grave import, given in a manner, in which any 
effort of imagination, or fancy would be considered, as an offence. 
At present we harp a grave string, and call upon our readers to 
exercise patience and resignation. We give them, asa prelibation 
of more, an article on the biography of our great departed legisla- 
tors. It is useless to descant upon the pre-eminent interest and 
utility of the reading of biography in general, or to call up any of 
those numberless assoc iations, which have rendered, and which 
ought to render such biography, as this before us, precious to all 
our virtuous national predilections. The avidity, with which the 
public seize upon every thing of the kind, is the ‘most palpable and 
honorable proof, that can be given of deep and sincere patriotism. 
When we forget these great men of the days gone by, and think 
lightly of what we owe them, we shall soon be incapable of appre- 
ciating any thing great and noble; and the spirit of liberty will ex- 
pire with the ¢ capacity for generous and grateful re membrances.— 
More than half, of what is put to the excitement of patriotism, has 
really sprung from national pride. This feeling may, perhaps, be 
indulged to excess; but within the proper limitation, no impulse of 
our nature i is more ‘fruitful j in high and virtuous achievement. 

The English have seen fit to re present our c ountry, when it first 
hecame the receptacle of European colonists, as a kind of Botany 
bay—a grand penitentiary forest, upon which the refuse felons, 
convicts and prostitutes of the old world were cast. Though it is 
a received maxim in our country, that every man, is properly a new 
man, and begins entirely on the foundation of his own merit, and 
th: it, as no man could choose, or help the circumstances of his birth, 
and was born wholly without his own consent, so none of either the 
pride, or shame of birth ought to attach to him; yet, a feeling, 
deeply and w isely laid in our natures, revolts at: aspersions upon our 
parental origin, and finds the gratification of a laudable and virtu- 
ous pride, in tracing back our existence to an honest ancestry. 
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The literary investigations of the last quarter of a century have 
taken a strong direction in the line of searching the recorded _re- 
mains of the character and deeds of our forefathers. We have 
brought forth the dusty portraits from the secret chambers. We 
have contemplated them by the full light. We find, that the direct 
contrary, of what is asserted of our origin, is true; and the more 
diligently we have looked, and the more intently we have contem- 
plated, the more our forefathers have appeared, not only hon- 
est, but glorious. On our shores was sifted ¢ the finest of the wheat,” 
instead of the refuse of the harvest. Some renounced home, 
country and social existence for the noblest of all motives, for con- 
science’s sake. Some braved the ocean and the wilderness from 
a burning and premature love of liberty, before as yet any just 
conceptions of liberty prevailed in Europe. Some fled from ac- 
tual tyranny, and the worst of all tyranny, that of a religious hier- 
archy. Some were the younger, more ialented, and enterprising 
members of the family, thrust into the woods, by a spirit, that 
brooked not the fondling, wealth and indolence of cherished pri- 
mogeniture. The lazy, intriguing and aristocratic blood remained 
in the parent country. That, which was brought to our shores, 
received lustration, and a renovating principle from circumstances. 
The more we study the character of our ancestors, the more mo- 
tives we find for honest and virtuous pride; and we may safely as- 
sert, that no people in the world have more reasons for studying 
the biography of their forefathers, than the Americans. 

American biography has received the moulding of a preponde- 
rating fashion. An erroneous impression, as we deem it, has pre- 

vailed from the first effort of this kind among us, that biography 
qught to be, like the drawing of an English legal instrument, lop 1g, 
technical, exact, formal, and more than all, heavy and dull. Fact, 
information, interest and eloquence seem to have been deemed 
incompatible. Instead of the charming and child like simplicity of 
Plutarch, or the terse eloquence of Tacitus, or the delightful fancy 
and sprightliness of the biographer of Charles 12th, we have fol- 
lowed the dull, prosing, formal, sleepy models of English biogra- 
phy, and the copy has overgone the model, 

We have no doubt, that the sketches in the voluminous work be- 
fore us, which extends to the ninth volume, were taken by good 
and ripe scholars. They seem to have been designed with scru- 
pulous reference to fidelity. Though it was, probably, a work 
got up on literary speculation, it bears no marks of that stamp.— 
Great pains have evidently been taken in the collection of materi- 
als, and we would suppose, that expense had not been spared, in 
putting in requisition adequate talents, to arrangethem. We are 
ready to believe, that we have among us not only as much genius 
and talent, as the same number of people in Europe, but even 
more. Unhappily, we are the slaves of a fashion. Wo to the 
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memory of the first man, that commenced formal, aud dull biogra- 
phy among us. Let the earth lie heavy upon him; for all his suc- , 
cessors have dreamed, ihat nothing was worthy of the s sacred name 
of history and biography, that could not command homage by its 
weight, rather than any other quality. We have plenary faith, that 
as much fact, and as authentic presentation of history may be given 
in the manner of Plutarch, or Voliaire,as that of the heaviest bi- 
ographer in existence. A portrait may be as faithful in Grecian 
drapery, asin a close military costume. ‘The eye of a child will 
kindle at the life of Themistocles, or Peter the great, and dwell on 
it to the last line, but neither will children or grave students digest 
a long life of an English or American legislator at a single sitting. 
Perhaps it is a hidden remain of aristocratic feeling in our bosoms, 
that leads us to prete rw eight, solemuity, and the absence of every 
thing, that is not in keeping with funereal ideas, in our biogra- 
phical portraits; and to wish, that our ancestors may repose in 
state in leaden coffins. ‘These volumes often contain fine writing, 
of grave and sententious character. Not unfrequently, anecdotes 
are given, and attempts made to break the aristocratic monotony 
of the scene, by exhibiting sprinklings of the wit and good sayings 
of the subject of the sketch. But these breaks introduce an un- 
seemly gaicty,out of keeping with the general tone and manner of 
the writing, and like the unwieldy dancing of an elephant. ‘The 
mechanical execution, as regards printing, paper and correctness, 
is worthy of all praise. The engravings strike us, who do not, 
however, assume to be connoisseurs,as the mostsplendid and beauti- 
ful, that we have seen—and we judge, that fis great work ought 
to find a place in the library of every gentleman, who has a desire 
to be acquainted with the founders of the fabric of our freedom. 

We have aimed only, to present such an abstract of the subjects, 
as will tend to induce the reader to repair to the original work. It 
is certainly a noble and colossal monument, and ought to be to the 
national biography, what the famous twelve tables were to Roman 
jurisprudence. Our aim is to steer between a barren catalogue 
of names, and chronology of dates,and the fulness of an ample bio- 
graphical abstract. We commence with the two main pillars of Ame- 
rican independence. Tite as the theme is, we do not fear, that the 
exact information, which follows, will be either useless, or super- 
fluous. We are often most deficient in real knowledge, touching 
the men and things, of which we have most frequently heard.— 
We are aware, that to many of our readers, though the names and 
general intellectual character of Jefferson and Adams are familiar, 
as household words, much of the following will be new and useful 
reading. 

Tuomas Jerrerson was born 1743, in the county of Albemarle, 
in Virginia; educated at the college of William and Mary; sue- 
eceded to anample fortune; and in 1766, was admitted to ihe bar. 
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In 1769, he was a distinguished member of the a of his na- 
tive state. In 1772, he married a daughter of Mr. Wayles, who 
died, after living with him ten years, and leaving him two daugh- 
ters. In 1773, he wasa member of the first committee of corres- 
pondence, established by the colonial legislatures. In 1774, he 
published his summary view of the rights of America. In 1775, 
he was a member from his native state, to join the general con fede- 
racy, assembled at Philadelphia. In 1776, he drafted the decla- 
ration of American Independence, which was adopted with very 
little alteration. ‘Through the war, he was constantly serving the 
revolutionary cause at home, or in congress, either by his services, 
asa legislator, or the still more efficient aid of his powerful pen.— 
In 1779, he was on the committee, appointed to revise the laws of 
Virginia. His humanity was conspicuous, in attempting to allevi- 
ate the sufferings of the British prisoners of Saratoga. In 1779, 
he was elected governor of Virginia, and administered his oftice 
with uncommon prudence and energy. A member of the legisla- 
ture moved for an enquiry, in relation to his conduct while gover- 
nor, touching the incursions of Arnold. A representative of the 
county, to which Mr Jefferson belonged, resigned his seat, that he 
might be elected in his place. He was elected unanimously. Af- 
ter he had taken his seat, the member withdrew his charges. Mr. 
Jefferson brought them up himself, and made his justification. The 
house passed a resolve, declaring its high sense of his services and 
upright conduct, while governor. In 1782, he was appointed, to 
assist in the treaty of peace. In 1784, he was one of the commit- 
tee, to draft a mod r the temporary government of the ANorth- 
Western Territory. One of the articles, proposed by him, was, that 
there should be no involuntary servitude, except for crime. In 
1785, he was chosen to succeed F reiktinjes minister at Versailles. 
In 1787, he published his ¢ Notes on Virginia.’ While absent, as 
minister to France, he visited Holland and Italy. He was the 
friend of philosophers, and the delight of the fascinating society of 
Paris. In 1789, he returned from E urope, and was appointed Se- 
cretary of State under Washington. From 1793, to 1796, he 
passed his time in retirement. At the latter period he was Wag; 
President, and filled the office during two terms. From this office 
he retired to Monticello, passing his days in philosophic repose, and 
dignified leisure, exercising an ample and often abused hospitality 
—the admiration of foreign visitors of the highest respectability, 
and the delight of his countrymen. His last days were devoted to 
one of the most important earthly concernments, that of building 
up his favorite college, and diffusing the blessings of common school 
education among all classes of the children of his native state.— 
He died, 1826, on the natal day of our independence. A_palpa- 
ble proof, that notouch of mercenary motive had mixed with his 


views, in the discharge of such various and high offices, was, that 
he died poor. 
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was admitted to the bar, 


vincial governors. 


in their cause. 


gress at Philadelphia. 


from the parent country. 
Henry and T. M’Kean. 


fence gf the whig doctrines. 


lature of his native state. 


the general congress. 


they were indefatigable. 


Jean Apams was bornat Quincy, not far from Boston, in Massa- 
cbhusetts. He was fourth in descent from Henry Adams, on whose 
tomb it is inscribed, ‘that he took flight from the dragon persecution 
an Devonshtre, England, and alighted near Mount Wollaston with eight 
sons.” 1751, he entered Harvard college. 


He studied law, and 
taught school at Worcester. 


His first writings, 1757, evince, that 
even then his thoughts were turned towards politics. “In 1758, he 

In 1764, he published his essay on can- 

on and feudal law, and his name became associated with the dis- 
tinguished Massachusetts’ whigs of the time. 
ved to Boston. The provincial government attempted to buy him 
over tothe royal cause, by the offer of a lucrative office, which he 
declined. After the famous * Boston massacre,’ he defended Cap- 
tain Preston, charged with murder, and although that officer was 
excessively odious, the fairness and disinterestedness of the advo- 
cate’s defence lost him no popularity; as is proved by his being 
elected, the same year, a member of the general assembly. 
course rendered him so obnoxious to the royal government, that 
his name was twice struck off the list of the councillors of the pro- 
. Such was the earnestness of his zeal, on the 
side of the people, that he was generally considered an enthusiast 
He was appointed delegate to the general con- 
But few of the delegates thought, and felt 
with him, in reference to the justice and wisdom of a separation 
Among those that did, were Patrick 
Here he published ‘ Novanglus,’ in de- 
He suggested, and advised the elec- 
tion of Washington, as commander-in-chief. He was the first ad- 
vocate, in congress, of the declaration of independence. 
fect of his popular eloquence, in defence of this measure, as de- 
scribed by his fellow laborer, Mr. Jefferson, was astonishingly 
great. He was afterwards a member of the new provisional legis- 
He declined the offer of the office of 
chief Justice, because it would interfere with his attendance upon 
The circumstance of his visiting the camp 
of lord Howe incompany with Franklin and Rutledge is well 
known. His labors in congress, until 1777, were as efficient, as 
t J In 1778, he sailed, as commissioner, to 
France. In 1779, he returned to America, and assisted in forming 
the constitution of his native state. Same year he sailed for Eu- 
rope, as minister plenipotentiary, charged with high and responsi- 
ble power, to make peace and atreaty with Great Britain. He 
negociated a loan from Holland, and managed our interests with 
great prudence and success at the court of Paris. 
the American commissioners, who signed the treaty of peace, in 
1782, In 1785, he was ambassador to England. His defence of 
sur forms of government was published in London, in three vol- 
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umes, in 1787, and re-printed in the United States next year. In 
the autumn of 1788, he returned to his country, and was elected 
vice-president, to which office he was re-elected, in 1792. In 1797, 
he was elected president of the United States. After a single 
term of service, he retired to his native Quincy, living, like Jeffer- 
son, and like one of the old Romans, in dignified retirement. In 
1820, he received a compliment as respectful, and as flattering, as 
could be Paid to his venerable age, and hoary hairs. He was 
unanimously chosen, to preside over a convention, formed to revise 
the constitution of his native state; and the election was announ- 
ced to him by an address, singularly cordial and affectionate. He 
lived to see his eldest son president ofthe United States, and ex- 
pired full of days and glory on the same day with his illustrious 
compatriot, Jefferson. 

Never was there a finer subject for one of Plutarch’s contrasts, 
than the career and character of these two great men, 
whom history will forever designate, as_ the two chief pillars of 
American independence. If such a comparison might be allow- 
ed, they were the Moses and Aaron of the revolution. The one 
was irresistible, as a popular orator; the other with his pen. Adams 
was fervid, impetuous, and yet, contrary to the general impress of 
such characters, he was singularly persevering and inflexible. The 

capacious mind of the other manifested itself best by the pen; and 
over his whole life and writings was spread the drapery of philo- 
sophic amenity. The one delighted in the contemplation of con- 
stitutions, modes of government and the mazes of legislation and 
jarisprudence. ‘The other, from his elevation, looked down with 
philosophic indifference upon the passions of men, and contempla- 
ted nature, and his native river bursting through the Blue ridge, 
with unsated satisfaction. Each, elevated in his old age, to a 
‘purer air, and a higher region, rose equally above those misera- 
ble and base passions and intrigues and slanders, generated in the 
poisoned bosoms of demagogues, which had sometimes separated 
them in their younger and more ambitious days. They loved each 
other; cherished, and defended each other’s fame; corresponded. 
and talked together, like two spirits about to take their flight, con- 
cerning the wished release of death; and on the most glorious day. 
that ever dawned upon freemen—a day which themselves, more 
than any other men, had contributed to mark, as such, by an unpa- 
ralleled coincidence, they took their departure together. ‘The 
measure of days and of honor to both was equally full. 

Artuur Mippteton was born 1743, at Middleton place, on the 
banks of the Ashley,in South Carolina. He was educated at West- 
minster school and Cambridge University, in England. Though 
born to opulence, he was studious, temperate, and taciturn in his 
habits. He made the tour of Europe, and was a connoisseur in the 
fine arts. Having married a daughter of Walter Izard, Esq. with 
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her he re-visited Europe. He was wealthy, and his connexions 
were among the aristocratic, and the devoted friends of royalty.— 
But he espoused the cause of the revolution with devoted ardor; 
this sincerity was anquestionable, for he had nothing to gain, but 
much to lose by the revolutionary struzgle. He was almost con- 
stantly either in the legislature of his native state, or of the continen- 
tal congress; and at various times received the most unequivocal 
marks of the confidence of his country. He was decidedly oppo- 
sed to wavering and timid measures; and was one of the first to 
advocate vigorous resolutions, for closing the door of accommoda- 
tion with the parent country. His family was connected by mar- 
riage with that of lord Campbell, the royal governor, who played 
the amiable, and preserved an appearance of neutrality between 
the whigs and the tories. The inward purposes of the governor 
were disclosed by a very ingenious stratagem of the whigs; and it 
was found, that the governor only waited the arrival of forces, to 
adopt severe measures, in reference to the whigs! Mr. Middleton 
advocated taking him immediately into custody, which was rejected 
at the time,as a rash and extreme proposal. 

Mr. Middleton exposed himself gallantly, and as a volunteer, 
in the defence of his state against the British. He became a pris- 
oner by the capture of Charleston, and was afterwards transfer- 
ed by the British to St. Augustine. 

After the war, like many of our greatest men, he showed a pro- 
pensity for a private, ratherthan public life. At his native seat 
he passed his time, in dispensing ample hospitality to many distin- 
guished friends and visitors. His losses had been immense, during 
the plundering of Charleston, and its vicinity by the British. Two 
hundred of his slaves had been carried off, and he was involved in 
debt. Butenough remained, to enable him to live in a style of 
liberality. Curious anecdotes are given of his habitual disregard 
of money, and of his calm and philosophic temperament. In 1786, 
he was seized with the autumnal intermittent of the country, and 
suffered its periodical paroxisms for some weeks. ‘To those, who 
urged the usual remedies, he replied with his customary calmness 
of manner, ‘ that it was best to leave nature to itself’ When the 
pressure of disease at length induced him to adopt remedies, they 
came too late. He paid the debt of nature, January 1, 1787. 

His character, in the biography before us, is finely summed up 
in the following words: ‘He possessed the plainest manners, with 
the most refined taste; great readiness and knowledge of the world, 
concealed under the reserve of the mildest and most modest na- 
ture; a complete philanthropist, but the firmest patriot; cool, 
steady, and unmoved at the general wreck of property and for- 
tune, as far as he was personally concerned, but with a heart m :It- 
ing at the woes of others; a model of private worth and public vir- 


tue; a <u i ia a good father, and an exemplary husband, ac- 
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complished in letters, in the sciences, and fine arts; well acquaint- 
ed with the manners of the courts of Europe, whence he trans- 
planted to his country nothing, but their embellishments, and their 
virtues.’ 

He left two sons, and six daughters. His eldest son has been a 
member of the legislature, and a governor of the state; and subse- 
quently, member of congress and plenipotentiary to Russia. His 
second son adorns the society, of which he is a member, in private 
life. 

Wiru1am Hooper was of Scotch descent, and was born at Bos- 
ton, 1742. He was educated at Harvard University. Having 
graduated with high reputation, he studied law with the famous 
James Otis. Having completed his studies, he emigrated to Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, where he married Miss Ann Clark of a 
respectable family. An adopted citizen of that state, he took a 
high place among its talented and distinguished men. In 1770, he 
sustained an active part against the insurgents, called ‘ regulators.’ 
In 1773, as a member of the legislature, he began to oppose colo- 
nial tyranny. About this time, he published a series of essays 
signed ‘ Hampden,’ designed to prepare the public mind for those 
changes, which he deemed inevitable. Like most of the other 
worthies of the revolution, he adopted a course of measures, deci- 
dedly in opposition to his present, and immediate interests. This 
course throughout was one of disinterestedness, distinguished, as 
such, even in those disinterested times. He was elected first dele- 
gate from N. Carolina to the congress at Philadelphia. Immedi- 
ately after his arrival, he addressed that august assembly for half 
an hour, and was heard with profound attention. He continued 
a member of congress; and his name is frequently associated in the 
debates and acts of that eventful period with the great master 
names of the revolution. He was appointed on a committee with 
Franklin, and Livingston, to devise the mode of paying a proper 
tribute to the memory of the gallant Montgomery, who fell under 
the walls of Quebec, 1776. He gave his vote for the declaration 
ot independence, and was engaged, the remainder of that year, in 
the committees, appointed to regulate the post office, and treasury 
appeals from the admiralty. He continued actively engaged in 
public business, until his declining health united with other causes 
induced him to retire to the privacy of domestic life, in which he 
remained to the time of his decease, 1790. His stature was mo- 
derate, and his countenance pleasing and marked with intelligence. 
He was distinguished for conversational powers. 

James Smiru was born in Ireland, and emigrated to America at 
twelve. He learned the languages under Dr. Allison of the col- 
lege at Philadelphia; studied law at Lancaster, and thence esta- 
blished himself in the woods, on the present site of Shippensburg. 
Here he discharged the double functions of lawyer and surveyor. 
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Thence he removed to York, where he soon acquired reputation, 
and the first standing, as a lawyer. He married Miss Eleanor Ar- 
mor of New Castle. He wasalready between fifty and sixty years, 
and had acquired wealth in his profession, when the revolution 
broke out. He had nothing to gain, in the view of temporal inter- 
est, and the part, he took, was one of disinterested, and distinguish- 
ing principle. He was a member of the first provincial assembly 
of Pennsylvania. He raised, and drilled the first volunteer com- 
pany, organized in that state, to resist British —- Asa 
member of congress he signed the declaration of Independence. 

He withdrew from the bar in 1800, having been a practising 
lawyer sixty years. He died in 1806, at the advanced age, it. is 
supposed of ninety-three years; though this fact is not certainly 
known,.as he could never be persuaded to tell his age to his most 
intimate friends. He was a stern and inflexible patriot ; and through 
life gave an example of veneration for religion. 

Cuarves Carrot, of Carrollton, was born at Annapolis in Mary- 
land, 1737. His highly respectable ancestors were Roman Catho- 
lics. He was educated in France. In 1757, he visited London, 
and commenced the study of law in the temple. In 1764, he re- 
turned to the place of his birth, and took a part, favorable to li- 
berty, in the discussions, which then began to.be agitated in this 
country. In 1768, he married Miss Darnell. He took firm and 
decided ground, as an advocate for the independence of the Uni- 
ted States. Being an opulent and distinguished catholic, he was 
sent on a-mission to Canada, in the hope, that he might have influ- 
ence with the Catholic inhabitants of that province. He was in 
public life for thirty years, and during that period was placed in 
many situations of public trust. In common with most of the 
signers of the declaration of Independence, in affixing his name to 
that instrument, he showed the disinterestedness of putting at ha- 
zard fame, ease and fortune. Few motives can be imagined, 
which would not incline a man of his ample possessions to a differ- 
ent course. He is the last living signer of that instrument. He 
still remains a cherished relic of that glorious assemblage. As a 
speaker, his manner is concise and animated. As a writer, he pos- 
sesses uncommon dignity of manner. In person he is slight, and 
rather below the middle size. He is at present nearly ninety 
years old. His grand daughter, wife of the marquis of Wellesley, 
is vice queen of Ireland. 

Tuomas Netson, was born, 1738, at York in Virginia, of highly 
respectable ancestors. He was sentto England for his education, 
in 1753. In 1761, he returned to his native country with strong 
propensities for literature. In 1762, he married Miss Lucy Grymes 
of Brandon, and settled in his native place. In 1774, he first be- 
came conspicuous in public life. From this period he became dis- 
tinguished among the patriots of the day. Appointed colonel of 
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one of the regiments, organized for the defence of the colony, he 
loaned money to those of his command, who needed. He rose to 
the rank of general; and was as efficient in aiding the revolution, 
in his military, as his civil capacity. He succeeded Mr. Jefferson, 
as governor, in 1781. In this office he availed himself of his pri- 
vate wealth, his official influence, and his personal weight of char- 
acter, to aid the army. Before the walls of his native town, he 

displayed the same gallantry and disinterestedness, which he had 
manifested elsewhere. His handsome mansion, in the town, was 
spared by the American and French cannon. Observing this, he 
ordered them not to spare his house. It was the head quarters of 
the British officers. The first fire killed two officers, indulging 
the pleasures of the table. The house was destroyed, and the ot- 
ficers were dislodged. Declining health compelled him, to request 
a dismissal from his office. In 1781, he retired to the pleasures 
and privacy of domestic life. Scarce had he begun to taste re- 
pose, when he was summoned, to meet a legal investigation of a 
charge, preferred against him, by the inhabitants of Prince Will- 

iam County, touchi: ig some acts of his, while governor, for the sup- 

port of the American army. After this investigation, the legisla- 
ture legalized all his acts. He lived happily in peace and priva- 
cy, until his decease, which happened in 1789. He died at the 
age of fifty years, and of his ample fortune little remained after 
his death. 

Ricuarp Henry Lee was born in Westmoreland in Virginia, in 
1732. His family was one of the most distinguished in the pro- 
vince. He was educated at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, England.— 
At the age of twenty threc, he headed an expedition to punish the 
Indians, who had committed murders on the frontiers. From 
1757, his name is conspicuous among the great names of that peri- 
od, in the annals of the country. On the 17th of June, 1776, he 
moved in Congress, that the ‘United States be declared free and 
independent.’ This motion, after several days’ debate, was sup- 
ported by the original mover, with one of the most eloquent 
speeches, that he ever made. He was many times elected to con- 
gress during the latter part of the war. Generals Weedon and 
Greene give honorable testimony, in regard to his military conduct, 
asacommander. In 1777, he applied for leave to withdraw from 
congress, to meet an accusation of toryism. After the mvestiga- 
tion, in pursuance of the orders of the assembly, the venerable 
George Wythe delivered the thanks of the house for the manner, 
in which he had performed his duties. This converted a charge 
into a triumph. In 1784, he was chosen president of congress.—. 
After the expiration of his term of service, he retired to the bosom 
of his numerous family. He was chosen first senator to congress, 
from Virginia under the new constitution. In 1792, his health in- 
duced him to withdraw from every public office. The remainder 
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of his life was spent in happy retirement. His society was the 
delight of all, who shared it. He died at Chantilly in his native 
state, 1794. 

Bensamin Harrison, was born at Berkeley in Virginia. In 
what year is not exactly known. He entered, as a student in the 
college of William and Mary. Owing to some disagreement with 
a professor, he left before he was matriculated. He belonged to 
a family, which had always held a conspicuons place in the affairs 
of the country. The death of his father east the care of a numer- 
ous family upon his hands, while he was yet very young. He took 
his seat, as a member of the legislature, before he had attained 
the age, required by law. ‘That he was popular is proved by the 
many offices of trust, conferred upon him. In his opinions and 
conduct he was united with Randolph, Wythe, Jefferson and Hen- 
ry. He was one of the seven deputies, chosen to represent Vir- 
ginia in the general congress. In the acts of the first and second 
sessions he took an active part. In 1775, he lived with Peyton 
Randolph and general Washington in a house, which is still to be 
seen. He wasa member of the committee of congress, composing 
the first board of war, in 1776. In 1777, he took his seat for the 
fourth time, as a member of congress; but towards the close of 
the year his private affairs induced him to withdraw from that bo- 
dy. On his return to his native state, he was elected to the house 
of burgesses, and became speaker of that body. In 1782, he was 
elected governor of Virginia, and was elected a second term.— 
Soon after he bad been unanimously returned a member of the le- 
gislature, he died, in 1791. He married Elizabeth Basset, a 
niece of the sister of Mrs. Washington, and noted for her uncom- 
mon beauty. He left seven children. William Henry Harrison, 
who has been since so much distinguished in the western country, 
was his third son, and was educated at Hampden Sydney College, 
and originally intended for the medical profession. 

Joseru Hewes was born near Kingston, New Jersey, in 1730. 
The details of his early life and education are not known. He 
moved to Philadelphia, and assumed the occupation of a merchant. 
At thirty he emigrated to Edenton, North Carolina. He soon be- 
came a member of the colonial legislature of that state, and from 
that period to the time of his death, he was an active and steady 
friend of the great cause of independence. He died in 1779, 
while in attendance, as a member, in congress. 

These brief sketches of the great men of the first congress sug- 
gest a few obvious reflections. The crew are disposed, in a storm, 
and under a distinct perception of danger, to place a real pilot at 
the helm. Ambition, intrigue, the love of office, for its honors, 
and loaves, did not then push forward, as now, empty and aspiring 
demagogues, to blow their own trumpet. The office of revolu- 
tionary leader was at once thankless, full of exposure, and without 
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any prospect of emolument. The great men were sought out by the 
people, and were often found like Cincinnatus,at the plough. Almost 
every one of the signers of the declaration of independence wasa truly 
great man—of a character, which gains by being steadily contempla- 
ted. Well might it be said, as it was, from the pulpits of the day, 
that Providence raised up precisely the instruments, fitted to ac- 
complish the great work of the revolution. They were calm, 
thinking and dispassionate men, and the revolution bore the dis- 
tinct impress of the work of such men; for it advanced with a 
firm and unwavering march; and was attended with less cruelty 
and bloodshed, than any other of the same extent, recorded in his- 
tory. What an amazing difference is there between the reason- 
ing, calm and temperate legislation, and moderate, and yet firm 
eloquence of our revolutionary congress,and the acts and declama- 
tions of revolutionary France; and we may add, of the Spanish 
republics, in North and South America. 

The cry of degeneracy, we admit, has been the common cant 
of superficial moralists, in all time. But we think, few men can 
compare the present days with those of the revolution, and not be 
forced to an inward feeling, that in point of disinterestedness, and 
modest worth, and honest zeal, and genuine patriotism, we are 
fallen upon evil and degenerate times. We dismiss the present 
articke with two reflections. 

1. All these worthies were married, and gave bond and secu- 
rity, by having a family, that all their interests and charities were 
embarked in the same bottom. 

2. Most of them proved the cleanness of their hands, by com- 
ing forth from a succession of important offices, most of which, 
from the circumstances of the times, were irresponsible, with di- 
minished fortunes, or the poverty of the old Romans. 


Historical Narrative of the Civil and Military Services of Major-Gen- 
eral Wituiam H. Haraison, and a vindication of his character and 
eonduct as a statesman, a citizen, and a soldier. With a detail of 
his negociations and wars with the Indians, until the final overthrow 


of the celebrated Chief Tecumthe, and his brother the Prophet. By 
Moses Dawson. Cincinnati. pp. 472. 


If our country has produced but little in the department of his- 
tory, itis not for the wantof materials. The harvest is great, but 
the laborers have been, comparatively, few. Perhaps this is not to 
be so much regretted as we are in the habit of believing; for as 
we can not claim to be exempt from the common frailties of our 
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species, we have no reason to believe, that our historians, if we 
had them, could divest themselves of those prejudices, which al- 
ways accompany the recital of recent or contemporary events. His- 
tory, to be of any value, must be sternly impartial, and strictly true; 
and all, that bears a different character, serves but to perpetuate 
error, and propagate distrust. The studied eulogium of our own 
country, its heroes, and its institutions, and the bitter sarcasm upon 
other nations, which is sometimes mistaken for history, has no claim 
to that sacred title, however exalted it may be in point of style, 
however powerful in its argument, or copious in its details. What- 
ever may be the beauty of the periods, or the stately march of the 
narrations, the writers of such compositions, are but critics and pane- 
gyrists. Such authors, however, are not to be despised. In the 
partizan warfare of literature, they are often useful in discovering 
the weakness of the enemy, in repelling his assaults, and in resent- 
ing his aggressions. So true is this, that, we believe, those writers, 
who have successfully vindicated our country against the shameless 
libels of the British press, deserve a meed of applause, similar to 
that, which we so cheerfully award to our gallant warriors. It is 
well enough, to shew our foes, that we can handle the pen, as well 
as the rifle, and that we are wlroque parati. Still these are not 
historians; and the number, deserving that exalted character has 
been small. 

There is another class of writers, who occupy a middle ground, 
and who collect, arrange, and preserve the materials of history.— 
These are the compilers of personal narratives, the authors of 
brief portions of history—all, in short, who register the facts, and 
preserve the land marks of the age. In this class must be compris- 
ed most of the writers, who have professed to narrate the history 
of single states within the union, and whose labors, not only lic 
within a narrow compass, but in general are destitute of that clas- 
sic elegance of style, that purity of diction, that calm investigation 
of facts, and that steady, unbroken chain of narrative and thought, 
which are the indispensible attributes of history, and which charac- 
terise the productions of such men as Hume, Robertson, and Mar- 
shall. 

Mr. Dawson’s book is not history, for the reasons we have given; 
nor is it biography, because it does not profess to exhibit the private 
character or history of the distinguished individual, of whom it 
treats; but it is certainly an interesting and valuable compilation of 
historical facts. It was published several years ago, and as we had 
not then commenced our labours, we notice it xune pro tune, as the 
lawyers say, because it belongs to our western literature, and be- 
cause we think that such works, when faithfully executed, are val- 
uable. 

General Harrison, as we have scengin the preceding article, was 
son of Benjamin Harrison, Esq., of Virgints;one of the venerable 
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legislators of the revolution, a signer of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and afterwards governor of the state. The subject of 
this biography was intended for the medical profession. But his 
early propensities seem to have determined him to a military ca- 
reer. He was one of the early immigrants to the western country, 
and his name, almost, from his boyhood, is identified with the histo- 
ry and progress of the West. Perhaps no person living has seen 
a greater change take place in any country under his own eye.— 
He wasthe first and single delegate to congress from a sparse and 
feeble settlement in the forests, which now contains more than a 
million of freemen. Beside the ancient French residents, and a 
few well principled and bonafide American settlers, there was in 
this vast wilderness a dispersed army of coureurs du bois, hunters, 
horse thieves, robbers and desperadoes, equally at defiance with the 
French, Seitith, Americans and savages, with God and with man. 
In the early periods of the history of this country, general Harrison, 
as governor, has had, probably, a greater number of these danger- 
ous and troublesome subjects to deal with, than any other individu- 
al in our country. He might relate from memory a whole volume 
of theirexploits, alternately ludicrous in their circumstances, hor- 
rible for their barbarity, and thrilling in their issue, tales of the 
most sober fact, which could hardly find a parallel in the German 
fictions of robbers and blood. _In his subsequent career, the cha- 
racter of the various tribes of northern savages, the peculiar de- 
velopements of all shades of backwoods’ genius and prowess, of 
British and Canadian modes of thinking and acting have beer 
spread before his observation, in all their lights and all their com- 
binations. 

He has seen the country, in its primitive stage of barbarism and 
romance, traversed by such men as Volney,Chateaubriand, Michaux, 
Wilson, and Nuttall. He has seen its waters successively naviga- 
ted by periogues, barges, and steam boats. In place of the log 
hovels of the first settlers, he has seen spring up, towns and villa- 
ges, halls and spires. T he wilderness has become a fruitful field. 
The whole scene has changed under his eye. The romance of 
imagination has vanished before the sober realities of investigation, 
achievement, and civilization, in this great country. The Welsh 
Indians no longer even in fancy inhabit on any point of the almost 
interminable Missouri. There are no longer hopes of finding 
mountains of salt or sugar, or tons of malleable copper in a mass. 
Silver mines are evidently scarce, and the golden sands of the up- 
per Missouri are found to be talc,or mica. Mines of inestimable 
value, in their stead, are every where found within six inches of 
the surface. 

Few men, we suspect, of general Harrison’s years, have seen 
more trials, combatted mogg difficulties, made more narrow es- 
capes from danger, or sustafhed offices of more delicate and per- 
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plexing duties.) When he was first governor, the extent of his 
command was illimitable; and yet every settler in the wilderness, 
in terror, either from the savages, or the lawless robbers of the 
country, though at two hundred leagues’ distance, looked directly 
to the governor for protection. If it were not promptly afforded, 
however impossible it might have been to grant it, the probability 
was, that the person became a disaffected calumniator. In his cam- 
paigns, he has often had to encounter circumstances, which van- 
quished and melted away the grand Russian army of Napoleon.— 
United with the difficulties of climate, of a new country, of a go- 
‘vernment unused to war, and the mismanagement of irresponsible 
contractors, he has had to encounter forests, marshes, swamps and 
morasses, want of food, of clothing, supplies, and tents, and in fact, 
of every thing. It is justly remarked, in the volume before us, 
that no person, unacquainted with the northern frontier between 
Ohio and Michigan, can have any adequate idea of a winter cam- 
paign in that quarter. Although we know little of military affairs, 
we know something of that country; and we aver, that we would 
have preferred the chances of the hottest fire of Waterloo to a 
winter campaign in that country of swamps and mud and alternate 
frosts and thaws. 
. After sustaining such various and responsible offices for nearly 
thirty years, general Harrison knows better, than almost any other 
man, that our country in general, and that we of the west, in par- 
ticular, are not in the habit of doing up matters in detail, and in 
small quantities. There is nothing petty in the mass of our char- 
ges and our slanders. We pack them in gross and in bulk, as we 
send our corn and pork to market. The general has been brought 
in contact with avarice, and speculation, and intrigue, and high 
raised hope, in every conceivable form; and it would be a marvel, 
if he had not found a host of enemies. Parents have looked to 
him, as responsible for the loss of their children, and wives of their 
husbands, in disasters beyond the control of human foresight, or 
prevention. A thousand contradictory charges have been brought 
against him. But time is wearing away resentments, and obliter- 
ating calumnies, and placing the seal of history upon his public 
transactions. It is to be hoped, that the man, who has honorably 
sustained so many offices, who has endured the toils, dangers, and 
privations of so many years of public service, and who has come 
forth from the discharge of his various duties, as we judge, with 
the same slender provision, which remained for most of the revo- 
tutionary worthies, will not in his declining days add one more case, 
to be adduced in proof of the ingratitude of republics. 
eneral Harrison commenced his career, as a subaltern ig 
the army, commanded by general Wayne, which so effectually 
checked the inroads of the savages, in the campaigns of 1793, and 


"94, during a part of which time he served as an aid-de-camp in the 
Vor. IL—No. 9. 6G 
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family of that popular chieftain. In 1797, he was appointed secre- 
tary of the North Western Territory,at that time under the govern- 
ment of general St. Clair,and comprising the whole of that exten- 
sive region, which now includes the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and the Michigan territory. In 1799, he was elected a del- 


-egate, to represent this immense territory in congress, and became 


instrumental in most of the measures, which were adopted for its 
immediate government, and for the organization of future states.— 
In 1800, the territory of Indiana was created, including the coun- 
try, which now forms Indiana and Illinois; and general Harrison 
became its first governor. The approach of the late war with 
Great Britain found him in this station, and surrounded with dif_i- 
culties of the most perplexing nature. ‘The Indians, always rest- 
less and discontented, were now stimulated to hostility, by the 


agents of the British government, which, notwithstanding her 


boasted magnanimity, bas never ceased to tamper with these un- 
happy savages. To these intrigues, having no better motive, than 
national hatred, are to be attributed most of the sanguinary scenes, 
so revolting to humanity, which marked the early settlement of the 
country. But now, on the eve of a war, an additional motive gave 
activity to the emissaries of our old step-dame, and the tomahawk 
was sharpened for new atrocities. A new chieftain had arisen 
among the Indians, who hated and defied us. Tecumthe, from a 
jow station, being the son of a female slave, and considered as an 
alien to his tribe, raised himself by his talents to a degree of influ- 
ence and power, seldom possessed by an individual over these 
wandering tribes. A Napoleon in miniature, he was gifted with 
energies, which under more propitious circumstances, would have 
ranked his name among the most brilliant of the age. Possessed 
of genius, cloquence, courage, and policy, he succeeded first in 
rallying around him the discontented of various hordes, and finally 
in coalescing whole tribes in a league against our government.— 
This powerful force was destined to act against the feeble settle- 
ments on the Wabash; and it became the duty of the governor of 
Indiana, as well to guard against the threatened ‘irruption, as to 
baffle the machinations of a chief, who proved himself as skillful 
in negotiation, as in war. The American government had pursu- 
ed, and was still pursuing, towards this deluded people, a policy 
of unexampled benevolence. The whole tenor of its instruc- 
tions to the territorial governors, as shewn in this volume, breathed 
peace and good will to the Indians; and our officers were instruc- 
ted to abstain from coercive measures to the last point of forbear- 
ance. Peace was to be purchased at any price, to be maintajned 
at ali hazards, consistent with self preservation, rather than em- 
bark in hostilities, which®could only end in the extermination of 
our faithless and erring neighbors. These instructions placed general 
Harrison in a situation of gfeat delicacy, and afforded full scope 
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to the subtle talents of Tecumthe, who offered peace or threaten- 
ed war, alternately, as his circumstances seemed to require the one, 
or justify the other. Peace, however, was preserved, in appear- 
ance, until the battle of Tippecanoe, where the Indians attempted 
to surprise governor Harrison, but were repulsed, and signally de- 
feated. 

We have neither space, nor disposition to recall from oblivion 
the various strictures upon general Harrison’s conduct, in the 
bloody affair of Tippecanoe. We have examined all, that has 
been written, and have heard much said upon the subject. We 
have conversed with various persons, who took a part in that des 


perate struggle. We have always thought, the legislature of Ken- 


tucky did no more than an act of simple justice, in the vote, which 
was passed in the legislature of that state, almost unanimously, and 
after ample consideration of the documents, touching the affair, 
then before then, in which they thanked general Harrison in ¢ the 
most ample terms,’ for his gallantry and good conduct in the battle. 

The documents in this volume, which narrate the preparations 
for this campaign, the advance of the army up the Wabash to the 
prophet’s country, and give a sketch of the origin, character, and 
deportment of Tecumthie, the circumstances, that preceded, and 
followed this action, all have an intrinsic interest and historical im- 
portance. Nor have we seen, in all our reading in the annals of 
the western country, documents more generally interesting, than 
those of this volume.—We select, as appropriate to this place, a 
spirited biographical notice of the gallant and much lamented 
Daveiss, who fell mortally wounded, at the commencement of the 
onset at Tippecanoe. 


‘Colonel Daveiss also joined the army as a private, and was promoted on 
the recommendation of the officers of the dragoons; his conduct as their com- 
mander fully justified their choice. Never was there an officer possessed of 
more military ardor, nor more zeal to discharge all his duties with punctilious 
propriety: and never perhaps did any man, who had not been educated for the 
profession of arms, possess a richer fund of military information at his entrance 
on a military life. All that books could furnish, all the preparation the closet 
could make for the field, were his. He was a man of great talents—of genius— 
and indefatigable industry.. In Kentucky he stood among the foremost in the 
profession of the law. His elocution was singularly attractive and forcible.— 
Wit and energy, acuteness and originality of thought, were the characteristics 
of his eloquence. But as an orator he was very unequal. Sometimes he did 
not rise above mediocrity, whilst some of his happiest efforts were never sur- 
passed in America—never perhaps in any age or country. Such at Jeast was 
the opinion of men, whose talents, acquirements, and taste, had qualified them 
to judge. He had much eccentricity in his manners and his dress. In hisdis- 
position he was generous; and in his friendship he was ardent.. His person was 
about six feet high, well formed and robust—his countenance open and manly. 
He had acquired fortune and fame by his own exertions—neither his patrmony 
nor his education having been very ample. Being in the prime of life, nda 
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possessing great military ambition and acquirements, he was destined perhaps, 
had he lived, to become one of the first military characters of America. He 
died a few hours after the battle had closed. As soon as he was informed that 
the Indians were repulsed, and the victory was complete, he observed, he could 
die satisfied—that he had fallen in defence of his country. He left a wife but 
no children.’—p. 215. 





The public do not need to be informed of the manner, in 
which the Indians crept up, and entered the encampment, under 
the covert of darkness, making their presence known by that tre- 
mendous yell, so appalling to inexperienced troops, nor that the 
force under General Harrison purchased a bloody victory. 

Not long after, general Harrison was appointed to the command 
of the north western army. The documents, which detail his 
correspondence with the secretary of war, with different governors 
of states, officers, friends, and enemies, are voluminous. Some 
have innate interest, and others are, probably, introduced, to wipe 
away aspersions on the general’s character. They place before us, 
in striking relief, the fact, upon which we have touched already, 
the extreme difficulty, and the peculiar troubles of a winter cam- 
paign in the morasses and swamps, and the severe, and yet fickle 
climate of the northern Ohio frontier. The disastrous fortunes of 
general Winchester, and the horrible, and never to be forgotten 
massacre of the river Raisin, are related, in a manner to excite 
deep interest and compassion for our unfortunate countrymen, that 
fell in that defeat; and to perpetuate, as it ought to be perpetua- 
ted, the eternal infamy and cruelty of general Proctor. ‘The siege 
of fort Meigs is told with spirit and effect, and its fortunate termi- 
nation for our troops creates a joyful surprize. No part of the glo- 
ry of the brilliant exploit, which eolonel Croghan achieved at fort 
Stephenson, seems to have been shaded, or concealed, in this vol- 
ume, although it may readily be supposed, from the common ope- 
ration of human feelings, that there was strong temptation to do it. 
No one seems to have been more ready, to encircle the brow of the 
young hero with laurels, than general Harrison, although he had 
gained them in disobedience to the orders of his general. Chari- 
ty ought not to find any other motive for this, than the obvious one 
of magnanimity. 

General Proctor, his friends and savage allies expected with con- 
fidence, that he would be able to give an account of general Har- 
rison and his army, as prisoners of war, and thus re-enact the dis- 
graceful affair of Detroit and general Hull. But events happened 
far otherwise. ‘The campaign of the defeat and capture of gener- 
al Proctor’s army, as here related, creates a deep and sustained in- 
terest. No motive can operate upon an American bosom, that 
does not tend to foster earnest wishes, as we proceed in this narra- 

tive, to learn the humiliation and fall of him, who either instigated, 
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or basely allowed the massacre of the river Raisin. The eomplete and 
glorious victory of commodore Perry on the lake isan episode in 
this narration, that matches the fabled results of the conflicts of 
romance. The masts of the conquering. and conquered fleet dis- 
played their pennons among the trees of the northern shore of Ohio, 
and afforded facility for a rapid transport of the army across the 
lake. We hardly remember, to have read any historical narration, 
with keener interest, than that part of this volume, which gives the 
details of the army, in their march to the battle and the victory, in 
which the army of general Proctor was captured. The heroic ar- 
dor and vivacity of the venerable governor Shelby, and the chi- 
valrous intrepidity of colonel Johnson, and every circumstance of 
this attack and battle, are full of impressive interest. The British 
troops were ridden down by the Kentucky horse. Never before 
had they manifested, in a stronger degree, that impetuous charac- 
ter, which, on a former occasion, had Jed general Harrison to cen- 
sure them for a fault, directly the reverse of that, which ordinarily 
calls for the reproach of the commanding officer, that they were 
too rash, and too ready in exposure. In this action Tecumthe 
fell, whether by the hand of colonel Johnson, who exhibited such 
extraordinary gallantry, even after he was wounded, or by some 
other hand, is not certainly known. Common report has assigned 
this achievement to colonel Johnson, as the regult of a desperate 
single combat with that daring chief. 

The impression generally went abroad, that the British yielded 
to a force, out of all proportion, greater than theirown. The fact 
appears to have been, that the forces were nearly equal, and that 
in many respects the odds were in favor of Proctor. The victory 
was one of the most complete and decisive of any, obtained in the 
late war; and it appears to us, that sufficient importance has not 
yet been generally attached to it by public opinion. Since the 
close of the war, general Harrison has generally passed his time, 
either in retirement with his family, or in discharging the duties 
of representative and senator in congress from the state of Ohio. 

We should do injustice to our feelings, if we omitted to remark 
upon one trait, which runs through the character of general 
Harrison, as developed in the whole tenor of his various official du- 
ties in all his offices. A tenderness of heart, a compassion of feel- 
ing, a humanity, so unusual, in such situations as almost to be deem- 
ed incompatible with the bravery and sternness of oye charac- 
ter. Weshould be glad to relate, among numerous incidents that 
develope this trait, the whole circumstances of the condemnation 
to immediate military execution, and the subsequent pardon by the 
general of the negro, Ben. We should deem poorly of the heart 
of the reader, that would not soften in the perusal. 

We could occupy our whole sheets with amusing extracts from 
this volume. Our necessary brevity allows us space for but two.— 
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From the numerous talks of general Harrison with the Indians, we 
select one which does equal credit to his humanity and good sense, 
and at the same time manifests the tendency of the Indian charac- 
ter to superstition and belief in witchcraft. 


‘ Speech of Governor Harrison, delivered to the Delaware Indians, on the delusion 
which prevailed among them with respect to sorcery. 


‘my CHILDREN— 


‘ My heart is filled with grief, and my eyes are dissolved in tears, at the news 
which has reached me. You have been celebrated for your wisdom above all 
the tribes of red people who inhabit this great island. Your fame as warriors 
has extended to the remotest nations, and the wisdom of your chiefs has gained 
for you the appellation of grand fathers from all] the neighboring tribes. From 
what cause, then, does it proceed, that you have departed from the wise coun- 
cils of your fathers, and covered yourselves with guilt. My children, tread 
back the steps you have taken, and endeavor to regain the straight road which 
you have abandoned. The dark, crooked, and thorny one which you are now 
pursuing will certainly lead to endless wo and misery. But who is this preten- 
ded prophet who dares to speak in the name of the Great Creator? Examine 
him. Is he more wise or virtuous than you are yourselves, that he should be se- 
lected to convey to you the orders of your God? Demand of him some proofs 
at least of his being the messenger of the Deity. If God has really employed 
him, he has doubtless authorised him to perform some miracles, that he may be 
known and received as a prophet. If he is really a prophet, ask of him te 
cause the sun to stand still—the moon to alter its course—the rivers to cease to 
flow—or the dead to rise from their graves. If he does these things, you may 
then believe that he has been seat from God. He tells you that the Great Spi- 
rit commands you to punish with death those who deal in magic, and that he is 
authorised to; point them out. Wretched delusion! Is, then, the Master of 
life obliged to employ mortal man to punish those who offend Him? Has he not 
the thunder and all the powers of nature at his command ?—and could he not 
sweep away from the earth a whole nation with one motion of his arm? My 
children! do not believe that the great and good Creator of mankind has di- 
rected you to destroy your own flesh; and do not doubt but that, if you pur- 
sue this abominable wickedness, his vengeance will overtake and crush you. 

‘The above is addressed to you in the name of the Seventeen Fires. I now 
speak to you from myself, asa friend who wishes nothing more sincerely than 
to see you prosperous and happy. Clear your eyes, I beseech you, from the 
mist which surrounds them. No longer be imposed upon by the arts of an im- 
poster. Drive him from your town, and let peace and harmony once more pre- 
vail amongst you. Let your poor old men and women sleep in quietness, and 
banish from their minds the dreadful idea of being burnt alive by their own 
friends and countrymen. I charge you to stop your bloody career; and if you 
value the friendship of your great father the President—if you wish to preserve 
the good opinion of the Seventeen Fires, let me hear, by the return of the bear- 
er, that you have determined to follow my advice.’—>p. 83. 
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The other relates an anecdote strikingly characteristic of Indi- 
an manners. 


‘A few years before, the same chief had visited Vincennes, attended by some 
young men. The Kickapoos were at that time receiving their annuity, and 
their party consisted of about 150 warriors. The Potawatomies coming to the 
place where the goods were to be delivered, and addressing the governor, * my 
father,” said he, “it is now twelve moons since these people, the Kickapoos, 
killed my brother; | have never revenged it, but they have promised to cover 
up his blood. They have not doneit. [ wish you to tell them, my father, to 
pay me for my brother, or some of them will lose their hair before they go from 
this.” 

‘The governor accordingly advised:the chief of the Kickapoos to satisfy the 
Potawatomy. On the following day the latter again called upon the governor, 
and said, ‘*see there, my father,” showing three blankets and some other arti- 
sles, ‘*see what these people have offered me for my brother; but my brother 
was not a hog that I should take three blankets for him,” and he declared his 
intention of killing some of them unless they would satisfy bim in the way he 
proposed. The governor upon enquiry, finding that the goods of the Kickapoos 
were all distributed, directed, on account of the United States, a small addi- 
tion to be made to what he had received. ; 

‘ The Kickapoos set out on their return home, and ina day or two after, the 
Deaf Chief followed them. Previously to his departure, however, he solicited 
from the governor a small keg of whiskey, deelaring his intention to take it 
with him, and not to drink it in the settlement. His request was granted; he 
pursued the Kickapoos up the Wabash; finding them encamped on the bank of 
the river, he landed, took the keg in one hand, and his gun in the other, passed 
along the tents of the Kickanoos, selected a young warrior as the victim of 
his revenge, and understanding that an old woman who was present was his 
mother, gave her the whiskey ; -here, said he, take this that you may be ena- 
bled to cry for your son, whom I am about to kill, immediately shot him down, 
and with his own warriors raised the war whoop, and returned leisurely to his 
canoe. The Kickapoos are accounted the bravest of the Indians, yet they suf- 
fered him to depart. The presenting of the whiskey to the mother of the 
young warrior who was killed, proceeded from what he supposed a principle of 
humanity. The Indians think it a great disgrace for a warrior to shed tears 
on any account, unless he be drunk; it is then attributed to the whiskey, and 
no disgrace is attached to it. It is not absolutely forbidden for a woman to cry 
when sober, but it is nevertheless considered much more decorous to do so when 
intoxicated.’ Appendix, Note, 6. 


Asa horrible proof of the native cruelty of the savages, we give 
the following note on the character of Joseph Renard, a Kickapoo 
chief. * He once remarked to the inhabitants of Vincennes, that he 
used to be much diverted at the different exclamations of the French 
and Americans, while the Indians were scalping them; the one 
exclaiming, Oh Lord! Oh Lord! &c.—and the others, Mon Dieu! 
Mon Diew!’ 
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The magnanimity and indifference of the Indians, in the endu- 
rance of suffering, is given in the following notice of Logan, a brave 
and friendly Shawnee chief, who did us good service, as a partizan, 
on the north western frontier... In company with some other friend- 
ly chiefs, he was surprised by some hostile Pottawattomies, and 
mortally wounded. He was brought in to general Winchester’s 
camp, where he expired. He bore the extreme agony, which he 
suffered for two days, with uncommon magnanimity. Speaking of 
his late action, he was observed, in the midst of his sufferings, to 
laugh. Being asked the cause, he said, he was laughing at the 
contest between captain Johnny, and an Ottawa chief, for the scalp 
of the latter. While Logan attempted to mount the horse of a 
deceased officer, Johnny attempted to scalp the hostile Ottawa, 
who being not yet dead, made resistance, and seemed unwilling to 
part with hishair. Johnny, however, seated astride upon his 
breast, despatched his antagonist, and effected his escape. 


* The following description of the hardships endured by the soldiers of the north 
western army is taken from a letter written by one of the Pittsburg volunteers; 
‘On the second day of our march a courier arrived from General Harrison, or- 
dering the artillery to advance with all possible speed ; this was rendered total- 
Jy impossible by the snow which took place, it being a complete swamp nearly 
all the way. On the evening of the same day news arrived that General Har- 
rison had retreated to Portage river, 18 miles in the rear of the encampment at 
the rapids. As many men as could be spared determined to proceed immedi- 
ately to reinforce him. Ht is necessary to state, that we were among the first 
who wished to advance. At two o’clock the next morning, our tents were 
struck, and in half an hour we were on the road. I will oandidly oonfess that 
on that day I regretted being a soldier. On that day we marched 30 miles un- 
der an incessant rain; and I am afraid you will doubt my veracity when I tell 
you, that in eight miles of the best of the road, it took us over the knees, and 
often to the middle. The Black Swamp, (four miles from Portage river and 
four in the extent) would have been considered impassable by all but men de- 
termined to surmount every difficulty to accomplish the object of their march. 
In this swamp you lose sight of terra firme altogether—the water was about 
six inches deep on the ice, which was very rotten, often breaking through to 
the depth of four or five feet. 

‘The same night we encamped on very wet ground, but the driest that could 
be found, the rain still continuing. It was with difficulty we could raise fires; 
we had no tents, our clothes were wet, no axes, nothing to cook with, and ve- 
ry little toeat. A brigade of pack horses being near us, We procured from 
them some flour, killed a hog, (there being plenty of them along the road ;) 
our bread was baked in the ashes, and our pork we broiled on the coals—a 
sweeter meal I never partook of. When we went to sleep, it was on two logs 
laid close to each other, to keep our bodies from the damp ground. Good 
God! what a pliant being is man in adversity: the loftiest spirit that ever in- 


habited the human breast would have been tamed amid the difficulties that 
surrounded us.’—p. 369. 
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The pleasure, which every reader must experience in the ac- 
quisition of so ample a view, as is contained in this volume, of a 
very interesting period of our national history, is somewhat depre- 
ciated by the laborious minuteness of the details, with which the 
author has been in some measure obliged to encumber his narrative. 
The numerous official and other documents, which are crowded 
into the volume, startle the general reader, whose object is always to 
gain information with the least possible trouble ; but the student, who, 
in the acquirement of accurate knowledge, cheerfully encounters the 
most ponderous folio, will hail with pleasure a circumstance, which 
affords additional light, and gives increased authenticity to the 
details, which are spread before him. The writer, who aims at 
popular applause, must collect his rays into the smallest focus, 
shedding a steady brilliance along the line of his narration, and 
never chilling the awakened interest of the reader by the tedious- 
ness of self-evident reasoning, or the dullness of irrelevant digres- 
sion. The work before us professes a double character, and at- 
tempts as well the vindication of an aspersed individual, as the 
history of important national events; and the former being the 
leading object, the author has been obliged to sacrifice elegance of 
composition, to the faithful developement of facts. We shall there- 
fore allow him his undoubted privilege of managi: g his cause in 
his own way; although we must say, that had the volume been 
compressed to half its present size, it would in our opinion, have 
been more popular and useful, and that it contains many instances 
of loose and inaccurate composition. We have treated the work 
in reference to its historical, rather than its vindicatory character, 
and shall dismiss it with the remark, that its author has exhibited 
a mass of authentic facts, highly honorable to General Harrison, 
and that his own inferences appear in general to be fairly drawn 
from the evidence. More than this, it would be improper for us 
to say, in relation to a professed vindication of the public conduct 
and character of an individual. 





Lyrical and other Poems; by Witt1am G. Simms, sun. Mihi cura 
futur.” Charleston: 1827. pp. 206. 


Early Lays. By Wituiam G. Summs,sun. Author of “ Lyrical and 
other Poems,”—* Monody on Pinckney,” &c. ‘Who does not love 
the lyre.’ Charleston: 1827. pp. 108. 


We have read these two little volumes with a considerable de- 


gree of attention. We are impressed irom the perusal, aud the 
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sparkling prose of the inscription and the notes, that the author 
possesses no stinted share of fancy and imagination; and that he 
is endowed with a mind, which is stored with the materials of poe- 
try in no common degree. We certainly regret to find them, as it 
seems to us, a chaotic mass, ‘ void and without form.’ To separate 
the elements by elective attraction, each to its kind; to discrimin 
ate, arrange, combine, and throw on the whole the due proportions 
of light and shade, so as to form them hereafter into the paintings 
of poetry, is a creation, that may be fairly expected from a mind 
so young, unformed, and yet of so much promise. He has evident- 
ly devoured poetry,as a northerner does tropical fruits, when he is 
rst transported to the ‘citron groves.’ We can not avoid seeing 
the images and the diction of Burns, Campbell, Byron and Moore, 
not to enumerate any American poets, that have indeed, passed 
through his mind; without, however, undergoing in the transit 
that complete assimilation, which destroys their identity and the 
evidence of their derivation, so as to constitute them, in their new 
form, entirely hisown. He seems to write under the teeming sen- 
sation of a mind filled with such reading. He opens the valve, 
and the gas escapes. He has written too much, and too careless- 
ly. Mounted on his young and untamed Pegasus, he sometimes 
rides down the King’s English and logic and connected thought, 
and the common precepts of rhetoric, as plodding concerns, that 
ought to clear away from his path. His poems should undergo 
the same process, that enhanced the value of the Sybil’s books. — 
When years, and self-criticism and thought and labor and the pru- 
ning knife shall have been applied to his verses, we trust, he will 
not have cause to complain of the want of American patron- 
age. We would desire, that every mind, which promises future 
excellence, might ripen among ourselves. Intellectual fruits sel- 
dom attain a healthful maturity at nineteen, before which, we are 
told many of these verses were written. We would just take 
leave to remind him, that there is as much murmuring about the 
want of patronage on the other side of the waters, as on ours.— 
He says, but not for me todespair. ‘The world has many waters; 
and if the propensities of my nature still conduce to the exercise 
of those pursuits, which have hitherto been only occasional, | shall 
not fear to launch my bark upon the waves of other oceans.’ 
Should the author see fit to transport himself to the vine clad 
hills of France, or the classic vales of Italy, we wish him instruc- 
tive and happy converse with the shades of their great masters of 
song, until he shall have caught the mantle of the sweet Mantuan; 
and that his biographer may have cause to record, with the inno- 
cent pride of nationality, that America was the place of his birth, 
though she was either too poor, or too much a contemner of poe- 
try, to become his foster mother. Some of therstanzas led us to 
fear, that he was under the usual visitation of poets; while in the 
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inscription, he holds a high tone of independence, and, as the 
French say, ‘nez en air, utterly unlike the subdued language and 
the forma pauperis of poets in general. We have devoted all the 
space, which our sheets afford, to extracts, which struck us in rea- 
ding, as the most interesting and fairest samples of the contents of i 
these volumes. Br 
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‘Tf love to watch the doubtful strife, 

To feel the sweet and soothing breeze, 
That wakes the tempest into life, 

And shakes the dull and yellow trees. 
On such a scene, in such. a night, 

My heart delighted loves to dwell, 
For in these hours there is a light, 

A general mystery and spell. 
Oh! who in one eternal sun 

Can find a balm, the heart to cheer? 
Give me the mist the mountain dun, 
The smiling moon, and evening’s tear.’ 








* + oe * + 












‘A voice was heard in the far blue sky, 
Wafted on wings of melody ; 

When skies were all sunshine, flow’rs all bloom, 
And the winds were fill’d with a rich perfume. 
It floated along, and a mystery 

Filled the earth, and filled the sky; 

And the stars they fled from their distant height, 
Thro’ the realms of endless night— ! 
And the moon was fix’d, and the clouds were still, 
As the voice came by, with a magic thrill. 






‘The winter was gone, and the summer came, 
And the-tones of that voice were still the same! 

And it came by a city, where arts and arms, | 
Had lent to.man their many charms; 

And the Sculptor paused, and the chisel fell 

From his upraised hands, as he heard the spell : 
And the reapers looked up from a field of grain, 
As they heard its magic notes again; 

And the fruits grew ripe, and the fields were green, 
Where the melody of that voice had been, 





But there was a cry of wail by night, 
A star had left its lonely height ; 

And the winds, in whispering, hollow moan, 
Roved thro’ the.eternal space alone: 

And there was an awful mystery, 
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A marvel in the earth and sky; 
Asif a discord, far and near, 
Had broken the music of either sphere. 

Men look’d around, with fear and dread, 

Nor felt the words that they uttered ; 

And the fields were untilled, and unripened the grain ; 
For, that voice, they never heard again. 
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‘ There is a melody in waterfalls, 
! A sweetness of repose in solitude, 

In the far windings of untrodden wilds— 
Where nature is the same, as at her birth, 


I love to netin. My heart forgets 
The chains of social life, aud | become 


A member of the scene, I but survey! 

*Tis a fond mystery to hold converse, 

With the sweet warbler, who at noontide heat, 
Whispers soft carols to the blushing rose, 

That opens by the wayside, yet untouch’d 

By wanton or une¢aring hands, alone.’ 


* * * * * 


‘°Tis Ev’ning! o’er the western sky, 
The Sun his purple glory flings, 
And leaves a glowing track on high, 
Like young remembrance when she clings 
To the fond shrine where feeling first, 
In accents to devotion dear, 
Display’d the wild and frenzied burst, 
That Memory still delights to hear. 


‘Oh! tis the hour of rapturous joy, 
When memory still in fondest hues, 
Portrays in dreams without alloy, 
The offering gift of love’s first muse, 
When infant Fancy takes his flight, 
And link’d with Passion dares to rove 
Far in the sunny land of light, 
To meet the form it can but love. 


‘Sweet Memory! when the dream of life, 
Hangs heavy o’er my aching brow, 
When all around with grief is rife, 
I'll seek thee, ever fond as now; 
And thou shalt call again those hours, 
When Joy her incense reund me cast ; 
And roving in thy sunny bowers, 
@ ll lose the Present in the Past,’ 
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We could easily multiply quotations from both volumes, had we 
space, which would evidence brilliance of imagination and harmo- 
ny of rhythm. His images have the essential defect of being 
wanting in distinctness. In many of the most beautiful stanzas, 
we see too clearly what he had been reading, when he penned 
them. We would else have extracted the ‘apostrophe to ocean’ 
and some other pieces. We finish by giving the following pretty 
ode entire: 
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‘I wou.p I were yon Peasant Boy, 
Content in humble sphere to move; 
; Whose dreams are ever dreams of Joy, 
And-thoughts but teem with peaceful love. 
Whom no exalted state impels, 
To change the home from childhood dear, 
And leave those early hills and dells, 
He can not find again, but there. 
: Whom not the gew-gaws of the gay, 
; The scenes where Fashion’s form appears, 
Can tempt from childhood’s haunts to stray, 
‘ To taint the sweets of future years. 
; Who can not find one changing friend 
) To tempt his head and wound his heart, 
: And knows not what it is to blend 
+) Affection’s hope, Affliction’s dart. 
Whose every morning sun still finds 
. The humble follower of his plough, : 
i The cheerful mingler with the hinds, 
Whose hands ne’er press Ambition’s brow! 


‘The rill that thro’ the valley steals, 
In mellow gurglings to its base, 
Hears not the sighs of him that feels, i 
Reflects no scathed or tearful face! 
He climbs the mountain’s top at morn, 
He views the fields in verdure clad, 
He weeps not that he e’er was born, | 
His heart—his very heart is glad! 
With him, no clouded brow is seen, ' 
But cheerful still, and bless’d with health, 
He views his fields and gardens green, 
And scorns the outward charm of wealth. 
I would I were—what I am not—— 
I would I knew not—what I know— 
I would I own’d—that Peasant’s lot, 
More dear than that I cherish now!? 


Sermon, by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwoon,Boston, Mass. Uses of Soli- 
tude. Psalm xxxix. 3: ‘While I was musing the fire burned.’ 


This sermon turns upon the intellectual uses.and religious ad- 
vantages of occasional retirement ‘rom the business and bustle of 
life, to concentre the thoughts and affections in meditation and soli- 
tude. These uses are illustrated in the light of scripture and the 
force of truth, and over the whole is thrown the most splendid 
drapery of imagination. Religious feeling, like other feelings ot 
our nature, is strongly sympathetic ; and catches from countenance, 
and voice, and similar employment, an evanescent ardor, which is 
too apt to pass away, when the sympathy, which generated it, has 
ceased. Deep and permanent religious feeling is nursed in soli- 
tude, in the secret chambers, alone under the voiceless grandeur of 
the teaching of the starry sky, in the searching and awful commu- 
nions of the heart with itself, and with God, during the silence of 
midnight vigils. ‘That religion, which will never leave ground for 
questioning its influence, which will abide, unwavering in tempta- 
tion, which will remain a permanent principle of action, diffusing 
uniformity and steadiness to conduct and character, through life; 
and the anchor of the soul in death, as we conceive, is best nurtured, 
and sustained in retirement, solitude and meditation. This 
view of the influences of solitude is the burden of this charm- 
ing sermon. It is the effort of a young and liberal divine; but 
certainly the most severe, and the most critical judge among the 
orthodox, would find nothing to object to it, except, perhaps, that 
it wanted something more of scriptural enforcement, and evangeli- 
cal authority and sternness. A censor, past the days of flowing 
locks, and the tone of feeling, in which nature was colored with 
the imaginings of youth, might say, that it was a poem, rather thar 
asermon. Should this be conceded, they, who know, with what 
an edifying air of endurance and penance most hearers go to sit out 
a sermon, will not regret to see spread over such services the inter- 
est of sentiment and the charms of poetry, so that the doctrines and 
precepts inculcated, lose nothing of their truth and importance by 
this vesture. In all ages and countries both sacred and profane 
writers have called poets and prophets, and perhaps we might add, 
preachers by the same name. ll inspiration is from above,, 
and that strain of the muse, which is not hallowed, as such, is 
hardly worthy the name of poetry. It has always been a deep and 
intimate persuasion with us, that poetry and religion have ‘consan- 
guinity of origin, and are every way associated, and allied. We 
have no liking, we admit, for that wretched, hobbling prose ran 
mad, snatches of quotations from psalms and hymns the mawkish 
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and common garnish of illiterate preachers,which has thrown over our 

oetic sermons, in many critical minds, such ridiculous associations. 

he bible, as every one ought to know, is almost a continued 
strain of the sublimest poetry. Where it is calm, genuine, scrip- 
tural and in the spirit and power of inspiration in every sense, as 
in the sermon before us, we would say, the more poetry the better. 
‘The friends of religion need have no fears for the final issue of a 
cause, which has immortality for its ultimate hope, the Son of God 
to propound, preach, and illustrate its doctrines, and the sweet 
singer of Israel to furnish the hymns of praise in its churches.— 
Still we rejoice, to see such gifted young men in the pulpit, though 
this treasure be in vessels of fragile clay, and in men of like passions 
with ourselves. We exult in seeing Zion in her beauty, as well 
as authority; and wish to find all human attractions there, so far as 
they are sanctified, and appropriate to the aims of the church; 
and every motive to ‘ woo us to the skies.’ 

We quote two extracts, as samples of this sermon; and we are 
sure, if our readers have one string in their frame in unison with 
our feelings, it will give them raised ideas of the discipline and 
temporal hopes of the American pulpit, when such strains are heard 
from it, uttered by its young men; and will excite aspirations, that 
they may go from strength to strength, as they advance in age: 


‘To those whose hearts are open to its influences, solitude is, in the second 
place, favorable to the most exalted feelings of devotion. There isa piety, and 
that perhaps the truest and the deepest, which dreads all exhibition, and seeks 
to be secluded, which shrinks away when it is to be brought forward and dis- 
played, which droops if it be but touched, and, even more than sensitive, will 
not be breathed upon, will not be gazed upon too nearly. It retires further and 
still further from the crowd, it pursues its flight till the faintest hum of a busy 
world has died away, and then, alone and unobserved, it rears an altar, and 
prepares a sacrifice, and kindles a flame—and the altar is sacred, and the flame 
is brilliant and pure, and the sacrifice is “‘ holy and acceptable to God’ Man 
holds the most intimate communion with his Maker when no being but his 
Maker is near him. The most fervent aspirations of his heart rise up from the 
temple of solitude; for they rise up without witness, without restraint, and 
without contamination. Devotion becomesa master feeling, anirresistible im- 
pulse, commanding every thought, swaying the whole soul, and filling the bo- 
som with its divinest influences. A sweet, and low, and never ending melody is 
breathed out from all surrounding things, which lulls our outward senses, and 
calms our earthly passions, and soothes our restless cares, til] 
“ We are laid asleep, 
In body, and become a living soul.” 

If our ears are not closed, and our hearts are not hardencd, we can not choose 
but hear this music of Nature, and we can not choose but join, with all our 
spirit’s harmonies, in the universal song of praise. When the clear cold moon 
rolls silently in the heavens, and silvers the dark clouds which are floating past 
her—when the waters glide and murmur with an nnvaried sound of quietness— 
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when the trees wave and whisper in the inconstant breeze, and the breeze scat- 
ters fragrance and freshness around us, the heart must beat, the bosom must swell, 
there is no need of words, there is no need of forms—the impatient affections will 
not wait for them—one rapt and full sensation expresses all—it is the prayer of 
dependence, it is the hymn of thanksgiving : in language which can not be utter- 
ed it declares the sublime perfections of God, speaks of his goodness, his wis- 
dom and his power, tells him how ardently he is loved, how reverentially he is 
feared by the creature of his hands, how grateful he is for his mercies, and how 
entirely he confides in his care. No noise disturbs this silent prayer, no dis- 
cord breaks this secret harmony, no cold and earth-born vapor rises up to throw 
a chill upon this glow of feeling—there are no witnesses to this homage of the 
heart, but the woods, the rocks, the waters and the skies, and with them the 
worshipper holds perfect sympathy, for there is no infidelity in Nature—every 
thing is holy, and every thing is kind, the fresh turf is under him, the pure bea- 
ven is over bim, the flowers from their perfumed urnsare offering their best in- 
cense to the Creator, and the stars, as they brightly wake to worship God, seem 
asif they were also watching over the repose of a sleeping world.’—p. 88. 


* * % * % * * * + 


‘These are friendly thoughts, softening and improving us, and preparing us 
for our departure. They arise most readily in solitude, because when we retire 
from one world, the world of daily cares and daily pleasures, we approach 
nearer to another, the world of enlarged contemplations, and of an abstract 
existence. We become indeed an inhabitant of that world, embracing with our 
purified vision the things which are past, which are, and which are to come, 


the ends of life, the tendency of actions, the relations of the human soul with 
eternity, and with the Author of eternity; and at the same time looking back, 
with altered apprehensions, on the pursuits, and the inhabitants, of the world 
which we have left. The change which our feelings in this situation often un- 
dergo is rapid and entire. When an eastern king marched forth to imagined 
conquest, heralded by the proud and inspiring strains of martial music, and 
surrounded by the glitter of arms, the array of soldiery, the apparel of a camp, 
and all the promises of vietory, his bosom was filled with pride, and he thought 
but of bis might and his magnificence. He boasted not only of burning cities, and 
of subduing kingdoms, but of levelling mountains, and fettering the sea. But 
when he retired to an eminence, for the purpose of gratifying his vain-glory bya 
wider survey of all this pomp, the feeling was changed, utterly changed, and 
he burst into tears to think how soon the conqueror Death would smite the vast 
multitude, and spare not one of all their marshalled numbers. 

‘ The tears were soon dried, however, and the monarch went on in his haugh- 
ty career. But let not us, my friends, permit the good thoughts which visit us 
in solitude to be such transient guests. Let us provide for their more permanent 
abode, and take them with us when we return to our usual occupations. If 
tears should be excited by the view of death, let them flow with freedom; and 
if a sigh should be called up by the conviction of our frailty, let it rise unchecked 
—every sign of feeling is to be prized, when the heart is so apt to grow cold— 
but let not tears be the only consequence of our meditations, and let not a sigh 
be considered as a substitute for duty. We should ponder seriously, that we may 
act vigourously. We should reflect on life, that we may learn to live: and on 
death, that we may be prepared—by the holiness of our life—to die.’—p. 92. 








An Address delivered before the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As: 
sociation, October 4, 1827, being the Anniversary for the choice of 
Officers, and the seventh Triennial Celebration of their public Festi- 
val. By Wiiuiam Hituiarp, a member of the Association.— 


Hilliard, Metcalf, & Co. Cambridge. 


We are sorry, that we have so little space to allot to a notice of 
this excellent address. A reader of ordinary tact must be aware, 
that the different objects of oratory call for very different modes 
of address. Itis only an aspiring novice, who will pour out, on 
every day subjects, poetic figures, and turgid bursts of declamation, 
and crown his climax with the * wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds.’ A writer of experience feels, that what may be splendid, 
and in good taste, when applied to one subject, may be burlesque 
and ridiculous, when appended to another. This obvious thought 
is too often overlooked by our ambitious and wordy orators. 

The orator before us remembers his occasion; and the address, 
though neat, clear, and appropriate, in point of style and manner, 
carries the taste of unambitious plainness almost to severity. We 
deem it a very proper and becoming address for the orator of such 
asociety. Itabounds in important thought and information. — Its 
chief burden is, to unfold the objects and purposes of the union.— 
We remark, as we pass, that they need no encomium. The me- 
chanic interest is already a respectable element in the constitution 
of our political structure. It is constantly becoming more so.— 
Every person, in the least acquainted with that region, will under- 
stand, that the names of the officers of this association are of high 
respectability. This class of our fellow citizens has, insome instan- 
ces and places, indulged in unfounded shame, or jealousy,in regard to 
the point assigned them by opinion in society. Such jealousy is 
wholly gratuitous, whether they consider the intrinsic utility of 
their calling, the great and growing influence, which they already 
exercise in the country, or such names, as those before us, which, in 
all portions of it, stand at the head of the mechanic interest. 

he chief object of this association is to exercise charity towards 
their decaying and unfortunate brethren, and the desolate widows 
and orphans of their members. It is wholly unnecessary to say a 
word in praise of such God-like and holy purposes. We wish them 
the blessings of Him, who is love, and of them, that were ready to 
perish. We are thrice happy to see an eminent and opulent pub- 
lisher the earnest advocate of such noble charities. It Will tend 


to refute the absurd error, that. wealthy publishers are a part of 
the lost ten tribes. 
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We quote the following, as a fair sample of the address, and as 
giving a pertinent and just exposition of the importance of me- 
chanics, and especially the brethren of the type, as constituent 
members of society: 


‘Among the various parts of the community, which go to make up society, 
we would not claim for ourselvesany thing more, than that to which we think 
ourselves justly entitled. But we would direct your attention, without arro- 
gance, to some few of the causes, which have operated to inspire a confidence 
in our national resources, and to give us a national character. Who then is it, 
let me ask, that designs and puts in motion the complicated machinery of our 
manufacturing establishments, those inlets to wealth, to which the whole na- 
tion is now alive? Who provides the means of throwing open the furrows and 
facilitating, in a thousand ways, the rich harvest of the agriculturist? Whe 
constructs that ark of safety, which rides upon the mighty deep, brings the 
wealth of foreign climes to the doors of our merchants, fills our public and pri- 
vate coffers with silver and gold, and protects the invaded rights of our coun- 
try? Who plans and erects those stately public and private edifices, which 
adorn our cities and villages, and so highly subserve our comfort and conven- 
ience? Who presents the fair page of history, of poetry, of ancient and mod- 
ern literature to the eager, critical eye of the man of taste and of science ?— 
Who, in fine, gives motion to the world? I answer, the mechanic. The me- 
chanic is the instrument, by which all these important means of our country’s 
greatness and strength are brought into action. In proportion as you stop or 
check the progress of mechanical operations, in the same proportion you para- 
lyze the arm of power, and break in pieces the weapons of our defence. 

¢ While we hold in high estimation the numerous and diversified mechanicad 
operations, in which we are engaged, as all tending to make up and establish 
our national character, you will pardon me, if I single out and bestow a mo- 
ment’s reflection upon that which has afforded abundant advantages to the 
world, as the conservator of all arts, the art of printing; wonderful in its na- 
ture, in its operations, and in its influence upon society. In its origin, it exci- 
ted the astonishment of man to such a degree, as to be ascribed to the influ- 
ence of a supernatural power, and its inventor became associated in the mind 
with the powers of darkness. In its progress and gradual improvement, it has 
tended more than all other human efforts combined, to meliorate the condition 
of society by extending the means of knowledge, and facilitating its acquisi- 
tion. In its influence upon the world, it may justly be compared to #‘a little 
leaven, which leaveneth the whole Jump.” It is felt and acknowledged to be 
the mighty engine, by which nations, kingdoms, empires, and individuals, are 
governed and controlled. Through the medium of the press, the various im- 
provements in all the arts and sciences are communicated; the political and 
moral state of society is improved; and last, though not least, the word of life 
is communicated to all nations, tongues, and languages, in their own dialect. 
As the press is, therefore, capuble of exerting so mighty an influence over the po- 
litical, moral, and religious state of the world, we at once see the vast impor- 
tance, not only of guarding its freedom, as the palladium of liberty, but alse 
of checking its tendency to licentiousness, Let it always be open and free to 
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encourage enterprise; to distinguish between the aspiring demagogue, and the 
true patriot; to speak of men and things, as they are; to vmdicate the cause 
of justice over oppression, of humanity over crnelty, of patriotism over ambi- 
tion, and of the liberating, ennobling principles of virtue over the enslaving, de- 
grading passions of vice.’—>p. 14. 










A number of spirited original songs were given on the occasion. 
The address taken altogether, is one of the highest order of the 
kind, that we have seen in ourcountry. ‘The respectable fraterni- 
ty of mechanics, in our city, ought to peruse it. We should be 
pleased, to see it re-printed, or a sufficient number of copies order- 
ed to give it publicity among us. 

















We take great pleasure in announcing the formation of ¢ The An- 
tiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois” ‘The objects are, as 
follow: 





‘ The objects of this society shall be to collect, preserve, and disseminate au- 
thentic information on the following subjects, viz: 

1. The antiquities of Illinois, and its former inhabitants from the earliest 
times. 

2. Its discovery and first settlement by the whites. 

3. Its history from«he first settlement of the whites to the establishment of 
the Territorial government; and from the latter period. 

4. Itssoil, climate, productions, trade, commerce, and manufactures. 
Its atimals and minerals. 
Its topography and facilities for inland navigation. 
Its health and population. 
Its phenomena and natural curiosities. 

9. And generally all facts descriptive of the country, its government and 
:nhabitants, including such biographical memoirs as may be deemed interest- 
ing.’ 
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The names of the officers and members are of well known re- 
spectability inthat region. The address, by judge Hall, at the or- 
ganization of the society, as its president, is one, as we deem, of 
rare felicity, taste and eloquence. We could wish to give copious 
extracts from it. [t would tend to remove the film from the eyes 
of those of our Atlantic readers, who still think, that there is nei- 
ther taste, oratory, or fine writing in the backwood’s country.— 
We purpose, in our next number, to give extracts from it, as copi- 
ous, as the limits of our sheets will admit. At present we quote 
one passage. 
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‘The climate, particularly in reference to its influence on the human system, 
presents another subject of investigation. The Western Country has been con- 
sidered unhealthy—and there have been writers whose disturbed imaginations 
have misled them into the belief that the whole land was continually exposed 
to the most awful visitations of Providence, among which have been numbered 
the hurricane, the pestilence, and the earthquake. If we have been content ta 
smile at such exaggerations, while few had leisnre to attempt a serious refuta- 
tion, and while the facts upon which any deliberate opinion must have been 
based, had not been sufficiently tested by experience, the time has now arrived 
when it is no longer excusable to submit in silence to the reproaches of igno- 
tance or malice. It is proper, however, to remark, as well in extenuation of 
those who have assailed our country, asin support of the confident denial, 
which I feel authorized to make to their assertions, that a vast improvement in 
the article of health has taken place within a few years. “Diseases are now 
mild which were once malignant, and their occurrence is annually becoming 
fess frequent. This happy change affords strong authority for the belief, that 
although the maladies which have heretofore afflicted us, were partly imputa- 
ble to the climate, other, and more powerful causes of disease must have exis* 
ted, which have vanished. We who came to the frontier while the axe was still 
busy in the forest, and when thowsands of the acres which now yicld abundance 
to the farmer, were unreclaimed, and tenantless, have seen the existence of 
our fellow-citizens assailed by other than the ordinary ministers of death.— 
Toil, privation, and exposure, have hurried many to the grave—imprudence 
and carelessness of life, have sent crowds of victims prematurely to the tomb. 
It is not to be denied that the margins of our large streams in general, and ma- 
ny spots in the vicinity of extensive marshes, are subject to bilious diseases :— 
but it may be as confidently asserted, that the interior country is healthy. Yet 
the first settlers invariably selected the rich alluvion lands upon the navigable 
rivers, in preference to the scarcely less fertile soil of the prairies, lying in situ- 
ations less accessible, and more remote from market. They came toa wilder- 
ness in which no houses were prepared for their reteption, nor food, other than 
that supplied by nature, provided tor their sustenance. They often encamped 
upon the margin of ariver, exposed to its chilly atmosphere, without a tent to 
shelter, with scarcely a blanket to protect them. Their first habitations were 
rude cabins, affording barely a shelter from the rain, and too frail to afford pro- 
tection from the burning heat of the noon-day sun, or the chilling effects of the 
midnight blast. As their families increased, another and another cabin was ad- 
ded, as crazy and as cheerlese as the first-—until admonished by the increase of 
their own substance, the influx of wealthier neighbors, and the general improve- 
ment of the country around them, they were allured by pride todo that to 
which they would never have been impelled by suffering. The gratuitous ex- 
posure to the climate which the backwoods man seems rather to court than to 
avoid, is a subject of common remark. No extremity of weather confines him 
to the shelter of hisown roof. Whether the object be business or pleasure, it is 
pursued with the same reckless composure, amid the shadows of night, or the 
howlings of the tempest, as in the most genial season. Nor is this trait of cha- 
racter confined to woodsmen or to farmers; examples of hardihood are conta- 
gious, and in this country all ranks of people neglect or despise the ordinary 
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precautions with respect to health. Judges and lawyers, merchants, physi- 
cians, and ministers of the Gospel, set the seasons at defiance in the pursuit of 
their respective callings. They prosecute their journies regardless of weather, 
and learn at last to feel but little inconvenience from the exposure which is si- 
lently undermining their constitutions. Is it extraordinary that people thus 
exposed should be attacked by violent maladies? Would it not be more won- 
derful that such a careless prodigality of life could pass with impunity? These 
remarks might be extended—the food of the firat settler, consisting chiefly of 
fresh meat, without vegetables, and often without salt—the common use of ar- 
dent spirits—the want of medical aid, by which diseases, at first simple, being 
neglected, become dangerous; and other evils peculiar to a new country, might 
be noticed as fruitful sources ef disease—but I have already dwelt sufficiently 
on this subject. That this country is decidedly healthy, I feel no hesitation in 
declaring—but neither argument nor naked assertions will convince the world. 
Let us collect such facts as amount to evidence, and establish the truth by 
undeniable demonstration. 

‘Such, gentlemen, are a few of the most prominent points to which the anti- 
quafian or historian must devote his attention, who would select this State as 
the subject, or the theatre of his exertions. They are interesting to us, because 
they concern our country; and they will be so to others, because they possess 
the charm of novelty. Ours is an untrodden field, into which the foot of sci- 
ence has seldom strayed; no historian has embodied our traditions, no poet has 
sought for inspiration in our groves. Permit me to hope that the relics of anti- 
quity which remain among us, will not he permitted to moulder away in si- 
lence; and that many an able pen will be devoted to the cause of truth and 
science. Our country has passed its infancy, and is fast advancing to a vigo- 
rous maturity. It is time for us to claim that independence in literature, 
which we so proudly assert in politics. Let us no longer Jearn oar history and 
borrow our opinions from foreign books; but by placing in requisition the tal- 
ents that we possess, prepare ourselves to assume in the scientific, a station cor- 
yesponding to that which we shall soon be called to occupy in the political, 
world.? 





We are happy to announce to the friends of the late 
Mrs. Risxe and the public, that a volume of extracts 
from her writings is now prepared for the press, and 
only waits a suitable paper for publication. 


Ir is hoped, that the first volume of the ‘Grocrapny 
AND HISTORY OF THE Mississippi Vatiey’ will be issued 
from the press next month. 





EK. H. FLINT, 
HAVING REMOVED HIS BOOK STORE, 
To No. 160 Main Street, nearly opposite the Fivst Presbyterian Church, 


Orrers a general assortment of books, stationary 
and articles in his line, which he has just imported from 
the Atlantic Cities. He has a great variety of the dif- 
ferent periodicals, and will receive subscriptions for any 
of them. He will forward orders of books and articles 
in his line to any towns, or cities of the western and 
southern country. He offers his services to his friends 
in the Atlantic country, as agent in this business. He 


hopes, by promptness and punctuality, to prove himself 
worthy of the confidence of his employers. 


AMONG THIS ASSORTMENT ARE THE FOLLOWING BOOKS: 


Carpenter’s Guide, bound 

Bichat’s Pathology, do. 

Blair’s Philosophy 

Natural Philosophy 

Rush on the mind, a new edition 

Gibson’s Surveying 

American Chesterfield 

Thompson’s Seasons 

Bonnycastle’s Algebra 

Edgeworth’s Moral Tales 

Tytler’s History 

Chastellux’s Travels 

Paley’s Evidences 

Prideaux’s Connexion, 4 vols. 

Blair’s Sermons 

Chalmer’s do. 

Maturin’s do. 

Watts’ Psalms and Hymne, different 
editions 

Confession of Faith 

Wilson, on the Sabbath 

Fuller’s Defence 

Henry, on Prayer 


M’Dowell’s Bible Questions 
Robinson’s England, many plates 
Newton’s Messiah 
Beatty’s Moral] Science 
Life of Scott—Author of Commenta- 
ries on the Bible 
Religious Affections 
Faber, on the Spirit 
Spiritual Prayer 
Pope’s Essay on Man 
Booth, on Baptism 
Young’s Night Thoughts 
Cowper’s Task 
do. Works in3 vols. 
Gessner’s Death of Abel 
Death and Heaven 
Questions to Blair 
Blair’s Rhetoric, 12 mo. 
Evangelical Instructor 
National Reader, a valuable schoo) 
book 
Goodrich’s United States 
Mrs. Heman’s Poems, 12 mo. 





Catalogue of Books. 


Pilgrim’s Progress, different editions 

Brown’s Philosophy 

Buck’s Theological Dictionary 

Hutton’s Mathematics 

Schrevelii Greek Lexicon 

Trial of Universal Charity 

Mosheim’s Church History, 4 vols. 

Rambler, 4 vols. gilt 

Spectator, 12 vols. gilt 

Elegant Extracts, 12 vols. 

Shakespeare, in 2 vols. 

Hervey’s Meditations 

Grimshaw’s History of United States 
do. do. England 
do. do. Greece 

Smiley’s Geography and Atlas 

Cumming’s _ do. do. 

Pike’s Arithmetic 

Smiley’s do. 

Colburn’s do. and plates 


Bridgewater Collection of Music, am 
admirable collection of sacred music 

Paley’s Sermons, in | vol. 8 vo. first 
American edition, just published 

Moore’s Works, 6 vols. gilt 

Children of the Abbey, 3 vols. 

Sturm’s Reflections on the works of 

God, 2 vols. gilt 

Fuller’s Gospel 

Cooper’s Novels, 10 vols. 

Hogg’s Tour 

Fashionable Tour 

Everett on Population 

Five thousand receipts 

Ingersoll’s Abridgement 

Blackstone’s Commentaries 

Commercial Compend 


Crown’s Circuit Companion 
Martin’s Law of Nations 


Eclectic Dispensatory 


Walker’s large Pronouncing DictionaryGregory’s Practice 


do. smail de. 

Johnson’s Pocket Dictionary 

Universal Gazetteer 
do. of United States, 
do. of Ohio 

Arabian Night’s 

Ink Stands 

Slates 

Quills 

Pocket Testaments 

Quarto Bibles 

Cicero de Oratore 

Virgil Delphini 

Horace do. 

Titi Livii 

Plays 

Domestic Physician 


do. 


Bell’s Anatomy 
Horner’s do. 
Carvello’s Philosophy 
Lady of the Lake 
Cyvil Thornton a new novel 
Tales of Genii 
Junius’ Letters 
Don Quixotte 
Goldsmith’s Works 
Devil on Two Sticks 
Shenstone’s Poems 
Galaxy of Wit 
Butler’s Hudibras (London edition) 
Telemaque 
Life of Washington 
do. of Franklin 
do. of Marion 


A large and general assortment of new and fashionable Music. 


Flute Preceptors 


Fife do. 

Clarionet do. 

Violin do. 

Flageolet do. 

Clarionet Selectors 

¥clectors for the Flute No. 1, 2 andS 
Flutes and Fifes assorted kinds 


Rice Paper assorted colors 

Silver Pens 

Seal Stamps 

Maps on rollers 

Pocket Maps 

Paint Boxes 1, 2 and 5 rows of Paints 
Camel Hair brushes assorted 
Engravings 





Catalogue of Books. 


The following childrens books half bound in Morocto: 


Scenes of Wealth Henry Martin 
Northern Regions Advantages 
Happy Family Four Apples 
Robinson Crusoe Confession 
Juliana Oakly Botanical Garden 
Henry Miller John Williams 


Jack Halyard 
Student’s Walk 


Tales for Mothers 


Scenes in Africa 
Peaceful Valley 


Sophia Norton 
Anna Ross 

Pet Lamb 
George Mills 
Emily Parker 


Pierre and his Family* Little Girl 

Little Henry Shower 

Nina Self Conquest 

Helen of the Glen Alice and Ruth 

William Tell Dainty Box 

Examples of Piety Marion Wilder 

Father Clement Rising Sun 

Twenty four kinds of superior Toy Visiting Cards, &c. &c. with a genera 
books with colored Engravings assortment of stationary 
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THE HERMIT OF THE PRAIRIES. 


_ Ayroine Darpenne was born near the chateau of Liancourt, nol 
far from Montpelier on the beautiful shores of the Mediterranean. 
His father was game-keeper to the marquis de Liancourt. Among 
the numerous children of that opulent and proud nobleman, his 
third daughter, Marcella de Liancourt, was his favorite; for, unlike 
his other children, with uncommon beauty and endowment, she 
had a heart, and was not proud. With perfect health, and a per- 
son exquisitely formed—she was romantic, sensitive, and as ardent 
a lover of nature,as her sisters were of the tinsel splendor of socie- 
ty, and the artificial distinctions of rank. While they felt a hap- 
py existence only in the gaudy show of religious fetes sand the dull 
and sullen state of the soirees, in the assemblies of fashion and no- 
bility in the city, she loved and shared her father’s favorite pursuit, 
the chase. On her spirited courser, she delighted to brush away 


the morning dew from the sprays, as she bounded away over the 


hills, to w atch the sun, as he first raised his flaming disk from the 
sea. As the hoary cliffs stood forth in the splendor of his early 
rays, as the Mediterranean spread in its boundlessness before her, 
as the bugles and the horns of the youthful horsemen awakened 
the echoes, as the dogs bayed, and the birds sang, and the mingled 
sounds of industry and life came softened from the city and the 
fields, and as the elasticity of her young life glowed in her bosom, 
Marce lla felt, and enjoy ed the inspirations of poesy. In her ima- 
gination were woven the delicious dreams of youth. Her heart 
kindled with those vague desires after something purer, higher, 
and better, than this mercenary world can furnish, which are im- 
parted only to a few of our race. 

The contemplative and amiable character, which resulted from 
such a temperament, made her not only the favorite of her father, 


but even of the thoughtless and gay young noblemen that follow ed 
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him to the chase. Characters every way inferior had still enough | 
of discernment and kindred nature, to know, and prize her excel 
lence, as well as admire her beauty. She had of course a sufli- 
cient cortege of admirers. But being the third daughter, she had 
little fortune to expect; and the youths in her vicinity, who might 
address her on terms of equality, were of that common class, who, 
for all purposes beyond temporary admiration, viewed the mental 
and personal charms of Marcella with the same eyes, with which 
the usurer looks on scrip, which can not be turne ‘d to ¢mmediate 
account. Her probable destination for life, therefore, seemed to 
be the frowning walls of a convent of the stricter order, whose 
spires rose in the distance. The gloom of this thought had never 
overcast her innocent and cheerful mind. She was happy, and 
averse to forecasting future ills. She loved her father beyond the 
instinct of filial tenderness; for he alone of all her family, fully ap- 
preciated her character. But this pure sentiment created repose in 
her bosom, instead of disturbing it. 

For the rest, she enjoyed long and lonely walks among the vine- 
clad hills, and the speed and freshness of the spirit- -stirring chase. 
Her kind heart, too, exulted in her privilege of reprieving, and re- 
storing to their sylvan range, the innocent animals, at whose té aking 
she hi ippence to be present. Whatever reluctance keen hunters 


felt to this harmless field parade, a captive hare, or deer, could not 


be refused to the pleadings of youth and beauty. Whoever saw 
Marcella de Liancourt, felt, that nature sometimes transcends the 
fairest model of the imaginings of youthful poet, to show, that she 

can occasionally rise above the common level of the flat and mode- 
rate equality of ordinary existence, in her works. 

Antoine Dardenne, afterwards ‘the hermit of the prairies, 
was a young man, cast in the same mould of superior endowment 
and excellence; but under the ban of fortune, and wanting the 
finish of education, and the claims of rank and place. Pity, 
that in stinting his fortune and condition, nature had not, also, de- 
nied him eyes, a mind, anda heart. His condition, though menial,’ 
had pk iced him too often in the w: ay of Marcella for either his 
peace or hers. His father was advanced in age; and he, in the 
freshness of youth and agility, was virtually the principal i in bring- 


ing out the horses, in managing the packs, and arranging 


ging the cir- 
cumstances of the chase. It gave him fatal chances, to manifest 


unconscious and unwitnessed acts of courtesy, and devoted thoughts 
to Marcella, and her uahappy opportunities of instituting compar- 
isons. Alas! how soon the illusive visions, and the ‘cherished 
thoughts of romance yield to the sad reality of existence, and the 
unchangeable order of mortal things! 

On a beautiful frosty autumnal morning: the hunting steed was 
led forth from the stables of the castle. The usual company of 
titled buntsmen were in attendance, to hunt the deer. Many’ 
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oung men were of the party: and it promised to be the most bril- 
liant hunt of the season. ‘The bugles and the horns echoed among 
the hills; and the leashed dogs, impatient, to speed away, bayed 
response. ‘The chanticleer raised his shrill note above the hun- 
dred cries of the grange, as the fife is heard in the clang 
of preparation for battle. The hunters,in their close and mottled 
dresses, had mounted, and were already galloping beyond the 
gates. The noble steed of the marquis slowly ambled in the rear, 
as if waiting to be joined by his daughter’s courser. The duty of 
bringing him out, and assisting her to mount him, had long been as- 
signed by custom to Antoine. Her ostensible reasons for bringing 
up the rear, and declining the gallant aid and companionship of 
the young nobles in advance, were, that she loved to see the sport 
at a distance, and to be left to the society of her own thoughis, in 
view of the loveliness and excitement of the scene before her. We 
may not say, that these were all her motives for loitering behind.— 
it is sufficient, that her motives were respected, and her wishes 
granted. 


Young Antoine, in his appropriate dress, as assistant game- 
keeper, had been assiduously aiding his grey headed father, in 
bringing out the horses, arranging the hounds, and setting forth the 
cavalcade. Marcella had marked his deep movements of filial 
piety and suppressed resentment, as the young noblemen required 


the prempt and menial! aid of his father; and with insolent indiffer- 
ence to his feelings, rated him, if his hand, trembling with age, 
performed not those humble services with dexterity. Various cir- 
cumstances had brought to her view the native richness and noble- 
ness of his mind. It was natural for an understanding, like hers, 

to fancy more than the reality; in imagining in an ‘uneducate ed 
mind the still deeper and richer treasures, which discipline and 
more favorable circumstances would have developed. She noted 
the proud and prompt humility, with which he offered himself to 
assist her into her saddle. Her heart was beating with the emo- 
tions, naturally inspired by the morning and the scene. Her steed 
was champing his bit, and curving his neck with impatience, to 
bound away, and join the cavalcade. At the moment, that Marcel- 
la sprang into her saddle, indulging, itmay be,in a train of danger- 
ous emotions, a flock of rooks, in the tops of the aged holms abou e, 

had been greeting the morning and the spectacle, and pursuing 
their loves to an excess, which ended in quarrel. One fell from 
the tree in the fight, like a lump of lead, directly before Marcella’s 
courser. Inhis fright and impatience, the ungovernable animal tore 
his reins from the slender hands of his rider, rushing in the diree- 
tion of a ravine on the declivity of a precipitous hill, which bound- 
ed the park onthe east. He was already on the verge of the cliffs. 

Another plunge would have precipitated horse and rider two 
hundred fathoms into the valley below. Marcella had but time te 
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shiver, and resign herself to part with her innocent life. The in- 
trepid Antoine had anticipated the movement. He was before 
the horse, and had grasped the reins, and, half whirled over the 
cliffs, had seized on the shrubs, and by a nimble and violent effort 
had recovered the summit, and had thrown the horse to the earth 
by the restraint of the reins, and had laid him parallel to the edge of 
the rocks. The horse, the rider, and the young man lay bleeding 
together. The hunting party gathered to the spot in a mo- 
ment. It was soon found, that no fatal injury was done to 
either, though Antoine had suffered severely. ‘The rest may be 
imagined. ‘Antoine, confined to his bed, in the delirium of fever, 
talked of Marcella. - Of what Marcella ‘talked, none but the con- 
fidential in@ates of the family knew. After the confinement of a 
month, the youth arose, pale and wan, from his bed, and once more 
saw the dazzling light of the day. Twenty gongues among the 
domestics of the g:arquis told him, that during his sickness, the 
beautiful and beloved Marcella had taken the veil; and suppressed 
words and looks big with meaning, told him more. Anair of mys- 
tery declared that they dared not divulge all they knew. That 
he was gloomy and altered might be naturally laid to the account 
of his recent sickness. In other respects he discharged his duties 
through the day, as before. But most of the hours of night were 
passed, in walking back and forward between the black and frown- 
ing walls of the convent and the sea, which dashed at the base of 
the rocks, which the turrets overhung. Antoine would have en- 
dured any toils or miseries by day, to have been allowed this se- 
cret indulgence of the night. 

Scarcely had he been abroad a week, and traversed the convent 
walls an hundred times, he knew not why, and dared not whispet 
to himself wherefore, when he was told by the mourning of the 
family, the tolling of the convent bell, and an hundred tongues, 
that Marcella was gone; that she had expired in the prime of her 
innocent-days, and had left her cell above, for her everlasting cell 
beneath the soil. [t is unnecessary to say what Antoine felt, on 
receiving this intelligence. Nature knows nothing about the bar- 
riers of nobility. He had noted one look which Marcella had be- 
stowed upon him, as she was borne away from the cliff. It was 
treasured indelibly in the cells of his memory. He loved, and 
with the intensity of one, who is young and good and pure, and in the 
earnest vigor of what riots in the veins, paints on the imagination, 
and kindles in the heart. He loved, as he does, who has never felt 
but a single absorbing and devouring sentiment, carrying away in 
its current all that amount of excitement, which, in ordinary 
youthful bosoms, flows in the divided channels of envy, and ambi- 
tion, and av arice, and vanity, and all the affections and passions, 
good and bad. 

Pere Dardenne and his mother were mere common people.— 
They had other children, and coyld never have been made to com: 
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prehend, that so ridiculous and absurd a sentiment, as love for Mar- 
cella, could possibly have found a place in the bosom of their son. 
They never heard the groans and despair, that they would neither 

have comprehended, or heeded, had they heard. He was too well 
aware, how he w ould see m in thei ir eye, should he avow his feel- 
ings. Still less did he dare to explain to any other persons. It is 
true, they talked in the ordinary strain about his want of appetite, 

and altered looks; and with officious kindness propose d, ptisans and 
medicines. Antoine drank no ptisans, told no tales, communed 
with no mind, and looked forward to nothing, with pleasure, but 
ihe solemn hour of midnight. ‘Then, in unavailing’ longings to 
commune with the spirit of her, who was gone, he slowly walked 
the distance, where the convent walls frowned over the sea. More 
than once, he had meditated the impious purpose of burying his 
sorrows forever beneath its tumultuous bosom. The thought, that 
Marcella reposed not in the waters, but the earth, came in aid of 
the early restraints of religion. But the beautiful nature of that 
fair region, the groves of the chateau, the crimson splendors of 
morning, the cheering notes of the echoing horn, his daily walks 
among the vine-clad hills, the society of his ‘comrade Ss, parents, and 
friends, and home, all became to him so many spectacles of gloom. 
A vessel, bound to the new world, was inthe harbor. An idea of 
relief sometimes presented itself, in the thought ef escaping from 
himself by going beyond the seas. 

As he took his night walk, before the twilight of evening had 
faded, he marked a sister of the convent, apparently w aiting near 
the gate, to address himin private. Antoine was but too eager to 
speak with some one, who must have witnessed the last hours of 
Marcella. She laid her finger on her lip, and by an impressive ges- 
ture beckoned him to silence and discretion. * Youn ig man, she 
said, I was with Marcella in her last moments. Her last thoughts 
of affections were confided to me. Our distinctions are not known 
beyond the tomb. It will now be equally useless for you to foster 
remembrances and aspiring thoughtsyor cherish vain regrets. I fear 
not to tell you all; for | am going beyond the seas. Marcella loved 
you, and a love, that might neither be controlled, nor indulged, 
hurried her first to take the veil, and then to an untimely grave.— 
Except the adorable name of her Saviour, yours was the last, that 
lingered on her lips. Her miniature and a lock of her hair were 
deposited with me, a gift for you, to be delivered only after she 
should be gone; and with a promise of perpetual secresy, that 
might neither dishonor her memory, or you.’ 

Antoine promised all, and received the precious gift on his knees. 
The sister became at once an object of hallowed regard in his eye, 
and took the next place in his confidence and affections to Marcel- 
ja. She told him, that with other religious from the convent, she 
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was destined for Quebec in America, and to sail ie the ship, that 
was then riding at anchor in their view. 

He earnestly solicited her interference, that he might obtain a 
place in the ship, and embark in the same bottom with her, who 
had received the last sighs of Marcella. An employment was pro- 
cured for him. His parents, and relatives heard of his purpose 
with the callous indiflerence, which is so naturally inspired by pov- 
erty and want of tender and generous feeling in humble life. In 
two days he was floating on the billow, leaving little behind to love, 
or regret, and caring little for any thing on earth, but the sister Mar- 
guerite,that went withhim. When the ship moored in the shadow of 
the precipices of Quebec, another tie, that yet bound the heart 
of Antoine to the w orld, was sundered. All the efforts of Mar- 
guerite, who considered him as an humble friend, united to his own 
entreaties were unavailing, to procure him a place in the convent, 
to which she was consigned. ‘The necessary parting was almost 
like a second loss of Marcella.’ For a few lonely days, that he 
spent in Quebec, he hoped,and wished for death. But the young 
heart seldom breaks of grief alone. Chance threw him in the 

way of a company of trappers of the lakes and courewrs du bois.— 
Their talks of their long and laborious wanderings of two thou- 

sand leagues, over lakes, and sterile deserts, and ‘pathless woods, 
and icy mountains, caught his imagination, and soothed his thoughts. 
He joined a corps, that every year departed from Montreal, as a 
central point, bound for the remotest regions of the west and the 
north, A lock of the fair hair of Marcella and her miniature 
Jay on his bosom; and this was all the treasure, with which he 
started away on the lakes. He exulted in the extreme toil of 
these journeys; for nature, when worn down called for deep repose, 
in which his sorrows were forgotten. He delighted in tugging 
the oar, as he urged his canoe against the transparent waters of the 
mighty Niagara. He loved the bosom of the vast lakes, when 
they slept; for he looked down.the pellucid depths, and amid the 
thousand fair creations, whichithis eye formed among the indistinct 
visions, he always saw Saveuiin. The melancholy and ruminating 
eountenances of the savages pleased him; for gay and cheerful 
natures accorded not with the habitual tone of his feelings; and 
the silent and gloomy Indians seemed to him each to be brooding 
over the thought of a lost Marcella. 

It were to no purpose, to record volumes of his monotonous 
travels and sufferings. He had traversed all the lakes. He had 
coursed along, in his periogue under the lofty and black precipices 
of lake Superior. He had had the society of his own thoughts, 
as his eye surveyed the exent of the lake of the Woods. A thou- 
sand times he had courted death in his frail boat, in these troubled 
and tumultuous waters, when swept by storms. A thousand times 
he had courted death among the savages. But the grim messen- 
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ver often flies those, who court him, and knocks at the mansions of 
therm, that dread him, and are at ease in their possessions. He 
had been seen in silence and sadness, in the same group with the 
savages of Red river of the north. He had been espied, some- 
times in company, some times alone, wending his way over the prai- 
ries, appearing in the distance, like a moving atom. He had kindled 
his night fire among the birche s and junipers on the frozen shores 
of Slave lake. He had laid down his pack, weary and exhausted, 
on the icy summit of the Rocky mountains. He had bathed in the 
waters of the Western sea. He had conversed with the savages 
and Spaniards of the Californian gulf. With the equipment, of 
knife, and trap,and gun, he had subsisted for months, in enduran- 
ces, that we would not relate, lest we should excite incredulity-— 
He had hunted, keenly and mechanically, for the earnestness of 
this laborious pursuit, partially diverted his thoughts from the sin- 
gle sad object of their contemplation. When that could not be 
done, he drew the fair lock from his bosom, looked on the minia- 
ture, and bedewed it with his tears, and inquired, why such har- 
rowing affections, belonged toman? Marcella, as he last saw her, 
lying on the verge of the cliff—Marcella expiring in the convent 
with his name on her lips—Marcella, a ministering spirit among 
the spotless angels—this was the vision constantly before his eyes. 
What a deep fountain of unutterable things may be shut up in the 
narrow compass of a single bosom! None ever saw him weep.— 
None ever heard him pronounce the name. Who, that saw this 
stern and silent trapper on journeys of a thousand leagues, would 
ever have divined, what thoughts were passing in his seemingly 
insensible breast? His companions at least took no note of them. 
They knew him intrepid, patient, laborious, benevolent and just.— 
There was some indescribable charm in his manner and deport- 
ment, that won their confidence and love. But, when asked, why 
a man with such a fine eye, n ever cony ersed, drank, or laughed, 
they shrugged, and said, Oh! c'est un folle reveur; and to these gay 
and thoughtless ani: et hg of eternal king and toil, this short sen- 
tence explained the whole mystery of his character. 

But Antoine found, that a man may change his sky and climate, 
without changing his sad thoughts. His companions drank, and 
shouted after their feast from the successful hunt; and made the 
woods ring with their notes of joy. Antoine was among them, but 
not of them, and as one, who heard them not. Sometimes in the 
depths of the forests, he heard fromachance traveller the changes, 
that had taken place in his own France, and im the great world.— 
He heard, who had risen; who fallen; and who was the present 
star, or meteor of thé ascendant. It all excited in his mind no 
more interest, than the idle whisperings of the breeze among the 
branches, One name sounded forever in the ear of his mind. A 
thousand times, in his dreams, he had reached out his arms to grasp 
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the unsubstantial vision, that always filled his eye. As he sat at 
midnight, by the shores of the western sea, over the pale blaze of 
the phosphoric foam, that dashed on the shore, his fancy saw the 
flitting shadow of Marcella. As he looked dows the heights of 
the Rocky mountains, he imagined her sitting in the dark glen, or 
by the side of the nameless mountain stream. A thousand times 
had he called aloud upon Marcella, that he might hear echo return 
him the dear name from the caverns of the mountains. 

Thus wandered this sorrowful man, contemplating shadows, and 
conversing with dreams. In returning from the Western sea down 
the Missouri, on a time he left his canoe, where that mighty stream 
mingles with the Mississippi; directing his way, on foot and alone, 
to*reach the Illinois; purposing to ascend to lake Michigan, and 
thence to descend to Montreal, guided by that indifference, which 
finds one spot of the earth as plez isant, as another. He reached 
that sweet circular prairie, which crowns the plains of the * Ameri- 

can bottom.’ It was alovely morning in June. ‘The vast meadow, 
in its verdure and flowers, its loneliness and reposc, opened before 
him. Every spike of the plants, that rose above the grass, bore its 
pearls and gems. ‘The summit of a prodigious cotton tree, under 
which he surveyed the prospect, was just beginning to blaze with 
the orient rays of the sun. A thousand gorgeous cups of the big- 
nonia changed their scarlet to the flaming hue of the beams, tliat 
rendered them visible. A wreathed drapery of mist hung in fes- 
toons over the hills and the forests. ‘Thunder clouds, that, ; during 
the past night, had refreshed the earth, and left their lucid drops 
on the trees and the grass, were piled in high banks, as of burnish- 
ed brass along the southern horizon. The woods echoed with the 
cry of its thousand wild, free, and joyous tenants. The lark sung, 
and soared from the prairie, regardless, whether man heard, or not. 
Nature was paying her fresh and glad devotions to the Author of 
nature. The scene, in its softness, and loneliness, and vocal, but 
inarticulate worship, came home to the wanderer’s heart; and for 
the first time for years banisfiba sadness. * Why, said he, should I 
chase phantoms forever?’ Why should I toil over lakes,and moun- 
tains and forests, and struggle against the current of interminable 
rivers? Why sojourn with “gloomy savages, and reckless and ui- 
thinking boatmen and trappers? I seek after her, but she never 
will be found. I call upon her, but she will never answer. I sink 
exhausted with toil in the desert, but that hand will never wipe 
the sweat from my brow. And why? for surely her pure spirit 
hath neither perished, nor missed its way to the eternal mansions. 
She has gone above the stars. She is with God. I must seek to 
find her in other worlds, Antoine, thou must pass through the 
grave to be where she is. Let me seek Marcella henceforward in 
the duties of religion. Let the remainder of my days pass in com- 
munion with God. Why shouldit not be here? This is the sweet- 
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est spot, which I have seen in my wanderings. Here will I build 
my tabernacle, which shall last me, till | find one in the bosom of 
our common mother. 

He descended to St. Louis. He had sufficient money for all 
the slender provisions, which his arrangements and wants required. 
His purchases were soon, and easily made. His periogue, loaded 
with them, stemmed the current to a point in the river, nearest to 
the spot, selected for his cabin. It was under a prodigious pro- 
jecting chamber of an overhanging limestone bluff, which towered 
fifty fathoms above. A column of quartz surmounted the summit, 
on which, to an eye less fanciful, than an Antiquarian’s, seemed to 
be written the mystic characters of the ineffable name. Maples and 
pacwnne reared their columns of verdure in front of the projection 

—and at the foot various pure springs trickled over the white 
sands, that they had washed from the roots of the cliffs. 

Nature had reared for him an imperishable roof against the 
storms, and asa practised woodsman, the remainder of his arrange- 
ments were soon made. From his cabin door his eye took in the 
grand circular forest, that swept round the prairie. Beyond him 
io the west, the mamelle hills of the Illinois seemed a line of domes 
of temples; and in the distance was seen the curved break in the 
forests, through which the ¢ father of waters’ was rolling his floods 
onward to the sea. Fish and game he took for subsistence, for he 
read his warrant in the book of God. A French translation of the 
scriptures was always open on his couch. These, with a volume 
of cantiques, and the writings of the good Fenelon made his whole 
library. But what reading can aid devotion, like that of the open 
volume of nature, which was always spread before him? The un- 

interrupted silence of the forests and prairies invited religious me- 
ditation. It was a place, in which to think down hours to moments. 
In autumn the passengers of the hunting boats, that ascended the 
Mississippi saw him, with his crucifix hanging from his neck, clad 
neatly in his trapper dress, and possessing without affecting it, the 
aspect of a pilgrim, sitting under the southern exposure of the 
cliffs, with the scriptures open before him, and turning an occa- 
sional glance at the mighty stream, wedged with moving masses of 
ice, or whitened with flocks of swans returning to the south. In 
summer he was seen slowly walking, as he meditated in the midst 
of a magnificence of vegetable splendor, to which all the glory of 
Solomon was not to be compared. 

In one point Antoine remembered his country. His garden was 
laid out with an extent and neatness, which still characterize the 
French gardens in that vicinity. Sometimes, though seldom, he 
visited the French villages of the country. The ceremonies and 
the tawdry trappings of chapels were not such aids of devotion to 
him, as the silent hymn of creation, that sounded in his mental ear, 


in the stillness of nt prairie. The country around him, that had 
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been an unpeopled wilderness, was beginning to send up the 
smokes of settlers’ cabins. ‘To the new immigrants ascending the 
streams, or fixing in the prairies or forests, he was a wise counsel- 
lor, and a judicious and active friend. He knew enough of En- 
glish, to be a kind of rude translator; and he thus brought the 
Americans and French acquainted, and softened the asperitics of 

ational and religious difference. His garden abounded with me- 
dicinal herbs, and he had studied the wild remedies of the prairies. 
He was physician, almoner, and priest to the recent and sickly set- 
tlers. The deep and unchangeable melancholy, that years had stamp- 
edindelibly upon his face, was tempered by a mild amenity of cha- 
racter. His general and extensive benevolence to the wanderers 
in these new and wide regions, the steady zeal and unquestionable 
sanctity of his piety, commanded reverence, wherever he was 
known. The counsel of ‘the hermit of the prairies, for so he 
was called, was asa law. Even the fierce spirits of the savages 
quailed under his influence; and they suspended their quarrels, 
and buried the hatchet at his mediation; for in their superstitious 


thoughts they regarded him, as allied to the might and the wisdom 
of the ‘Great Spirit. ' 


‘Remote from towns with God he passed his days: 
Prayer all his business, atl his pleasure praise.’ 


The new settlers of such a country are sufficiently inclined to 
pride and self-will, in their attachment to the forms of worship, 
which they were wont to follow in their ancient country. But it 
is matter of melancholy experience, that their zeal is apt to eva- 
porate in bigotry and forms. Preachers of the diflerent religious 
sects were laboring to engraft their peculiar worship on the rising 
rudiments of the country. There was much wordy zeal—much 
disputation among them, and we fear but little real and deep piety. 
The religious of all denominations wished to claim Antoine; for his 
name and influence were great. But none could bend him to any 
of the narrow feelings of Catholic or Protestant, Calvinist or 
Methodist. ‘To all their elaborate arguments, to bring him to lend 
his name to a denomination, his answer was—‘I pray for light from 
above, while I read the good word of God; and I strive to act 
from the spirit of Christ’s sermon on the mount.’ Ask him, if he 
thought, that few, or many would be saved? His answer was, in 
his own impressive idiom, ‘strive to enter in at the straight gate.’ 
Ask hin, if he loved to hear the ministers of the different denomi- 
nations denounce one another, and find the burden of their theme, 
and their chief strain in declaring the wrath and the vengeance of 
the Almighty? and his answer was, * Christ, spotless himself, was 
more apt to bless,than to denounce. fis ministers, who are ignor- 
ant and sinful, have a peculiar obligation and function to bless..— 
Ask him, what he thought of heaven, and what he hoped there?— 
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The answer was, ‘I shall see good and great men, who have been 
redeemed, as my eclli I shal] see Him, who shed his blood on the 
tree. I shall see the Author of this glorious and beautiful nature.’ 
To some select acquaintances he would add in a low voice, for he 
was still in the flesh, I shall see Marcella; see her in the purity 
and freshness of immortality; and the distinctions of earth will not 
interpose between our spirits. 

So unquestioned was the piety of Antoine, that the most fierce 
and narrow sectarian would almost admit, that he was a christian. 
Catholics and Protestants, Calvinists and Methodists, however they 
denounced each other, seemed anxious to find some chasm through 
their barriers, through which Antoine might escape their sweeping 
condemnation, although neither could fully claim him, as of their 
sect. 

Such had been Antoine for years; when an incident occurred in 
his uniform career of doing good, which seemed to threaten to fill 
his heart and his eye anew with earthly attachments, and former 
passions. War raged in all the borders of that new country ; ; and 
he was worn and exhausted with ceaseless efforts to mitigate the 
murderous fury of the savages; and to save, and redeem their 
victims from death or captivity. Ona summer Sabbath evening, he 
happened to stray farther than his wont, above his cabin on the 
shore of the Mississippi. ‘The war yell of savages was heard 
above him, succeeded by the sharp discharges of rifles. A youth, 
apparently of sixteen was seen in the river, paddling a canoe with 
the energy, inspired by the terrors of death, away from the balls, 
which the Indians were firing upon kim; and the joyous yelp of 
savage laughter rang through the woods, as they saw him dropping 
from his oars, to.avoid.a mortal shot. Human and Christian pity 
inspired him. A single word from him caused the savages to inter- 
mit their infernal sport. He spake to them.in their own figure, 
and their own forms of speech; and asked the life of the boy. A 
moment’s. whispering ensued among. them; when, as if awe struck, 
they shouldered their rifles, and tarned- back on their steps. 

In his canoe, now in the middle of the stream, all this was seen, 
and comprehended by the youth. Antoine beckoned him to the 
shore. When he landed, his fair face and hair were covered with 
blood, which had been drawn by bullets, that had-slightly grazed 
him, without inflicting severe and dangerous hurts. He spoke the 
language of Antoine; and there was something i in his tones and ap- 
pearance, that thrilled to the heart of the hermit. What were his 
joy, astonishment, and almost terror, to find, as the stains of bloed 
were washed from his beautiful face, that it unfolded the living 
image of Marcella! A crowd of tumultuous thoughts and feel- 
ings rushed upon his heart, as he surveyed a resemblance too per- 
fect, and too palpable to be mistaken. The recent terrors of death 

were passing from his facesbut tears of anguish and grief continu 
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ed to trickle down his cheeks. The tones of the hermit’s voice 
were soothing and affectionate. Nature prompted earnest cares- 
ses and embraces, which the mystery, terror and agitation of the 
scene forbade. 

The sad story of the youth was soon told. His name was Mar- 
cellus de Liancourt, grand son of the father of Marcella. All that 
nobleman’s family had perished in the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution, save the eldest brother of Marcella. Poor and proscribed, 
he fled with a crowd of other emigrants from the edge of the guil- 
lotine. He crossed the Atlantic toQuebec. In want and distress, 
he wandered to the west; and finally fixed himself at Prairié du 
Chein. He commenced Indian trader for subsistence; married an 
American woman, and named his first born son Marcellus, in mem- 
ory of his sister. The family was descending to St. Louis; and 
had landed that ev ening, as is customary, to walk on the shore of 
the river, and to takein wood. The savages came upon them, and 
massacred every member of the family, but the eldest son, who 
took to the canoe, attached to the Mackinaw skiff, in which they 
journeyed, and providentially escaped the bullets of the savages, 
as has been related. 

We may not prolong this tale, by relating a thousand incidents, 
which fostered filial affection on the part of Marcellus, and a sen- 
timent as pure, and more tender than parental love on the part of 
Antoine. The ancient current of affection, which had once flow- 
ed towards Marcella, purified and delivered from every mixture of 
sense, swelled again from the deep fountains towards this youth, 
thus providentially rescued from the savages. Both were solitary 
on the earth; and each was all the world to the other. The youth 
proved as amiable, as he was beautiful; and his gratitude and re- 
verence for his foster father knew no bounds. No miser doted 
more upon his hidden treasures, than did the hermit on the youth. 
Inthe chase, beside the stream with the angling rod, in the gar- 
den, traversing the prairies or the forests, they were inseparable 
attendants. Whoever s saw the grey hairs of the one, would soon 
see the flowing locks and the blooming countenance of the other. 
The youth caugit a smile from his smile, and sadness from his 
sorrow, and learned to pronounce the name of his relative, Mavr- 
cella, with the same mysterious tenderness. This new born tie 
seemed to awaken in Antoine a still deeper and more ardent devo- 
tion, for he was soon fearfully aware, that his parental fondness 
for this youth was running to an excess of idolatrous affection, 
which tended to exclude God from his thoughts,and drag him back 
again to earth. 

So cheerful and so happy 1 was the cabin of the hermit, that 
months flew, as days; and earnestly did he pray, that this new ob- 
ject of affection might not take the place of God in his heart.— 
Whether it was, that anxiety on this account in some measure 
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unsettled his judgment, or whether a persuasion, that he posses- 
sed the faculty of presentiment, had a natural tendency to bring 
about the evenis, of which he imagined himself forewarned, is yet 
in question. Who knoweth the mysteries of that intercourse, 
which the Divinity sustains with the minds, which He has created? 
Explain it, as we may, about this time the hermit became persua- 
ded, that he was mysteriously torewarned of certain important ap- 
proaching events. The exactness, with which events corresponded 
to some of his predictions, carried the same conviction to other 
minds. The impression went abroad, that Antoine had prophetic 
forewarnings. Ina new country the mind naturally tends to ex- 
tremes of opinion. Antoine was now reverenced, almost feared, 
as a seer, as one, 


* Whose deep experience did attain 
To something of prophetic strain.’ 


No religious meeting in the vicinity went off well, unless the her- 
mit shared in its devotions. The conviction of his own prophetic 
powers gave a deep tone of unearthly solemnity to his deportment 
and conversation. ‘They, who listened to him, and looked upon 
him, and heard the rich and scriptural vein of poetry, that was 
diffused over his words, regarded him as one, who was soon to be 
‘caught up.’ It is a proof of the unquestionable power, which 
real sanctity exercises over the human mind, that the fame of the 
piety and alms deeds of the hermit was diffused in all that region 
of the Mississippi, and that he was both loved, and respected by 
the serious of all denominations. 

The hermit and Marcellus had been to a religious meeting, in 
which the affections of the former had been deeply moved. It 
was at that time, which, more than any other in the year, disposes 
to ‘solemn thought and heavenly musing.’ It was an evening in 
autumn, when that season so blends with winter, that it can not be 
said, which predominates. The sun, about to hide his disk behind 
the western woods, looked enlarged, portentous, and gloomy, from 
behind his throne of mist and smoke; shedding a lurid light upon 
the declining day. Thoughts of the past came over the mind of 
the hermit; and unconscious teag formed in his eye. He looked 
round for the single object of his earthly affections. Marcellus 
had lingered bchind, to commune with some of his equal aged com- 
panions, who had been at the worship. A shiver of terror and 
disappointment passed over him, as he saw not the cherished ob- 
ject of his love. An image, whose coloring and influence he vain- 
ly endeavored to describe, presented itself to his mind’s eye; and 
the hermit had a distinct presentiment of the day, the hour, and 
the circumstances, in which the years of the youth would be num- 
bered and finished. ¢ Thy will, O God, be done,’ said the hermit. 
‘Every tie is now cut. J shall go to him, but he can not come to me.’ 
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But thoug by a high effort he was resigned, the earth drank ma- 
ny a ‘natural tear, that fellas he walked to his cabin. 

A frosty and winter night ensued, and the winds mustered; and 
their unavailing fury was heard sweeping the forests, and roaring 
along the high summits of the bluffs. The cabin fire blazed bright, 
high, and hospitably within. Some friends shared its comforts 
with the hermit and his foster son. The frugal supper and sylvan 
fruits were spread before them. The theme was the project§ of 
speculators, who were laying out new towns in the vicinity. With 
the sanguine confidence of youth, the young people were prophe- 
cying of the towns, and domes, and spires, that in the half century, 
in prospect before them, they might expect to live tosee. Marcel- 
lus for the first time seemed to have forgotten his lost parents and 
relatives, and gave himself up to the hopes and calculations of the 
future. He sketched the improvements of their future garden. 
He pulled down the cabin, and reared in its stead a comfortable 
and permanent mansion of stone. He covered the prairies with 
their sheep and cattle. He constructed the easy arm chair, in 
which he would rock the declining age of his foster father. ‘Why, 
said he, as he proceeded to add gayer colors to the picture, why 
should my dear foster father weep, to see me in joy?” ‘The old man 
pressed him to his bosom in an agony of affection, which affright- 
ened the youth; and bathed his face with uncontrolled tears. * My 
dear son,’ said he, as soon as his voice found utterance, * prepare 
thyself, to quit this land of mocking illusions and empty shadows. 
But let it not grieve thy young heart. To live long is only to be- 
come polluted, or insensible; or to endure the penance of a long 
agony. Oh! thank God, that thou wilt soon see thy parents, thy 
great ancestors, Marcella, and all the pure and holy in the presence 
of God.’ 

It was not the words alone, but it was the unusual and mys- 
terious manner of his foster father, that thrilled to the heart of 
Marcellus. As he fell on his knees, to join in the evening prayers, 
he could only reconcile the agony and the exclamations, and the 
tears, and the wrestling with God on his account, with the received 
opinion of the neighbors, which unconquerable respect had hith- 
erto prevented him from indulging, that the head of the hermit 
was touched. 

But the next day at noon, the agile and beautiful form of Mar- 
cellus was stretched ona couch; and the dreadful malady, so well 
known by the name ‘cold plague,’ was chilling the blood in his 
young veins. ‘The big cold drops fell from his flowing ringlets and 
his pale face. There are few hearts, we would hope, that can not 
enter into the agony of this parting. The old manhas once more 
io tear up affection, root and branch from its deep hold in his heart. 
The other has not only to leave all, that he loves, but prospects, 
that yet smile, illusions, that have not yet becn felt, as such, hopes, 
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that yet paint sweet visions of the future, and the earnest and in- 
nocent desires of nature, but a life so active and powerful, so cling- 
ing to every portion of his young frame, that he can scarcely ima- 
gine, how death can quench so bright a flame. To such a youth, 
‘ the king of terrors’ came in all his shadowy horrors. Well might 
he recoil from the thought, that such a frame must be stretched 
lifeless in the narrow precincts of a coffin, and such a warm being 
consigned to the damp cold earth, to be the spoil of corruption and 
worms. Well might his mind shrink from the illimitable and aw- 
ful future; and from those dark, and undefined, and formless visions, 
which, seen by night, and at a distance, when deep sleep falleth on 
man, cause the hair on the flesh to stand up. 

Religion and affection declare to man, in the last moments, that 
he isimmortal. Marcellus, struggling with his last enemy, felt too 
keenly the speechless distress of his foster father, to suffer pain or 
terror on his own account. ‘ My dear, dear father, said he, in fee- 
ble accents, be comforted. Be calm, and I will die, as if sinking 
insleep. I will tell them above of my father, tell them, what he 
has been to me. I will beseech the ministering angels, to deal 
gently, and tenderly with your hoary hairs. | will wrestle with Him. 
who can grant it, to < assign you a near place to Him, whe loved us. 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood. 


The neighbors assembled. The eye of the Hermit was dry, and 
his manner was calm, though he occasionally trembled with inter- 
nal struggle, as they bore away the body of Marcellus, and deposit- 
ed it beside the rustic cenotaph of Marcella. Henceforward his 
look and his tone were, as of one, whose spirit was above, while 
his body only seemed to linger behind. Food was placed before 
him, which he took, as by the mechanical influence of habit. 


A deep and pensive smile was always on his face, and his whole 
conversation was ofthe life tocome. The ignorant and thought- 
less in the vicinity were now confident, that he was mad. ‘This 
thought, uniting with the general persuasion, that the future was 
manifest to him, inspired such terror, that he would have been left 
to perish in utter forlornness and desertion, had there not been in the 
aumber of his neighbors two minds, above these idle terrors. They 
watched over him, with tenderness, pity and assiduity. He the 
while conversed with himself; was often engaged in prayer, and 
wandered recklessly, and without object, by day or by night, in all 
those paths in the forests or prairies, or beside the streams, where 
Marcellus had been wont to accompany him. He often stopped on 
his way, pouring a deep strain of lament and mourning, like Job, 
when he looked upon earth, and saw it all, as darkness and the sha- 
dow of death. At times he evidently wandered; for he would hold 
forth his arms, calling on Marcellus and Marcella, as if present.— 


* My children, said he, weare weary. Let us go, and court the re- 


freshment of sleep.’ 


a te 


- 
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Three weeks from the decease of Marcellus, he became cheer- 
ful, and resumed his natural manner. His friends were requested 
to dispense with their customary attendance. He visited every 
neighbor, on either side of the Mississippi. He conversed with 
them with a brightened countenance, and as in former days, though 
his whoie strain was solemn and pressing exhortance. When he 
left the threshold, he shook hands with every one in turn. © He 
stooped, and kissed the cheek of the children, and begged them to 
receive the last earthly farewell of the hermit of the prairie.— 
They were aware, though he said not so, that he had been premon- 
ished of his end. ‘That last visit will long dwell in the memory 
of the inhabitants of those prairies. 

The Sabbath preceding his death, he attended, as had been his 
former wont, a religious meeting in his vicinity. He was request- 
ed, as usual, to take his part in the services. When he rose, the 
crowded congregation, inthe narrow place of worship, was hushed, 
as in death. Friends, said he, / speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness, when I tell you, that you will here sce my face no more. Nor 
would I tell you this, did I not hope, that the last words of the her- 
mit-would be somembored, to do good. Not one of you will ever 
weave fairer dreams, than those of my youth. Blessed be God, He 
banished my dreams. He rebuked my enchantments. He se- 
verely tore away the illusions, which were drawn between me and 
the truth; and by removing every thing beside, He left me nothing, 
but himself to love. I sought Him on the shores of the western sea. 
1 communed with Him on the lofty and icy mountains. I sought 
Him, and I found Him on the broad lakes and in the silent forests. 
My heart was once more joining itself to my idols, in the dear youth, 
whom, the other day, we committed to the dust. Severely kind. 
God hath taken him, also, aw ay fromme. | follow him, and cheer- 
fully, to that world, where love will be no longer stained by aught 
‘of impurity, or indulged i in excess. I die in the pale of no sect— 
for religion is not a name, nor the fruit of a prefession; but an aw- 
ful reality of the heart. I humbly hope, that I have studied and 
followed Him, who went amo: ig the mountains to pray, and whose 
life was harmless, holy and undefile d. Lknow,in whom | have trusted, 
and | go at the call of God, not only without regret, but with the 
longing of the hireling for his wages, and the ev ening shade. I shall 
be delivered from vanity, and the dreams of the senses. I shall see 
Him, whom my soul loveth, in the pure light of truth. Two, that 
were dear to me on the earth, hold forth their arms from above the 
stars, and invite me fo come up thither. Ye dwellers in these for- 
ests and prairies, there is nothing, but God and religion for man, 
while he sojourns in this region of shadows. Let your solitudes 
be vocal with the name and the praise of God. Praise Him, as 
you walk amidst his flowering meadows. Praise Him, as you hear 
the roar of his winds in the forests. Praise, and love, and trust 
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Him, even unto death. Above all things, study his word, and live 
his praise.’ 

Thus, for a long time, exhorted the hermit, and when he closed, 
he spake a word to each, as he called his name, and affectionately 
shook his hand. His manner was, as of a spirit, prepared to take 
its flight. ‘There was a sweetness in his resigned and glad coun- 
tenance, a mellowness in his tremulous voice, a persuasion even 
in his foreign accent, that melted every heart. And when he fell 
on his knees, and raised his hands, saying, ‘Our Father, who art 
in heaven,’ there were few of those rough, and yet warm hearted 
people, whose eyes did not fill, sorrowing most of all, for that they 
believed his words, that they should see his face no more. 

Next day at noon, Antoine was laid on the bed of mortal sick- 
ness. But he wascalm, and evencheerful; and he sung praises to 
God, in the same strain, with the sweet singer of Israel, as he pre- 
pared to walk through the valley of the shadow of death, fearing no 
evil. His adieus to this dark and troubled scene,and to all, that he 
was about to leave behind, was as the note of the dying swan.— 
* All, said he, that I love, is before me, and [ leave nothing to regret 
behind.’ I loved to contemplate nature, for | saw God in the 
prairies, and the mountains, and the forests. This fair nature I 
shall see no more. I shall no longer seat myself on the shore of 
our mighty river, and muse upon eternity in view of its ceaseless 
roltings through the dark forests. But! shall see better and more 
glorious things. The stars shall roll beneath my feet. I shall see 
my dear loved ones. I shall be led by Him, who beught me with a 
price, to living fountains; and ail tears shall be wiped away. As the 
sun of that calm evening sunk behind the forests, he yielded his 
last sigh; and the smile of faith, and hope, and triumph, were in- 
delibly impressed on the venerable face; where death had also set its 
pale and unchangeable seal. 

The hermit of the prairies was buried under the shade of a 
favorite maple, near the rock of his hermitage, and beside the 
grave of Marcellus. ‘The neighbors bore him away without a fu- 
neral oration; but honest and unwitnessed tears were shed upon 
the turf. We have seen columns marked with eulogy, and we 
have read the praises of the dead, inscribed on pillars and monu- 
mental stones. We have read, also, with interest the inscription 
on the rough wooden crucifix, that marks the narrow dwelling of 
‘the hermit of the prairies.’ 

Ci git 
Antoine Dardenne, age 75, ans. 
Ii chantoit louanges a Ja Divinite, 
Seul sur ces prairies paisibles. 
I] est parti chanter toujours en cieux. 


There are some in that region, who will long remember the 


hermit. But it isno matter, how soon he js forgotten, so that bis 
Vor. L—No. 10. 3 
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spirit rejoices above with those, he loved, and with God. Thc 
boatmen, as they ascend the Mississippi, have thrilling stories to 
relate of him; how he could tell fortunes, and conjure with spirits, 
and knew, where there were mines of silver, and carbuncles, and 
gems; and they affirm, that his spirit is often seen, of moonlight 
evenings coursing along on the lower clouds, and sailing over the 
prairies, accompanied with shadows of more than mortal grandeur 
and beauty. Nota child of that vicinity dares, even yet, to pass 
near the cabins and the crucifix, without walking rapidly, and say- 
ing the pater noster in French, or English, according as he speaks 
the one language, or the other. 





REPTILES OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
| Extracts from ‘Geography and History of the Western States. } 


This region, in its whole extent, is infested with the usual varie- 
ties of the rattle snake, crotalus horridus. The serpents of this 
class are sufficiently known. The yellow rattle snake is found in 
the southern parts of this valley of the largest size. Inthe regions 
far to the west, they are said to consort with prairie dogs, and to 
inhabit the same burrows. They travel in the night, and frequent 
roads and house paths. 

The king snake has a body beautifully variegated, in annular 
circles, of all the colors of the bow. Its bite is innocent, but it is 
considered to be, like the lion, among beasts, the tyrant of this 
race of reptiles. 

In the boggy swamps of the lower country is an undescribed, 
serpent, resembling aneel. It is called the water asp, It is said, 
that the bite has sometimes proved fatal. 

The copper head is a terrible serpent, deemed to inflict a more. 
dangerous bite than the rattle snake. They inhabit the same re- 
gion, but are not so common, asthe former. They are of a dirty 
brown color; and when they have recently shed their skin, some 
parts of their body resemble burnished copper, whence they de- 
rive their name. They are of a smaller size, than the rattle snake. 

Moccasin snake. ‘There are three or four varieties of this ser- 
pent, inhabiting the southern country. The upland moccasin has 
many aspects in common with the rattle snake, but is a serpent 
still more repulsive in appearance. We have seen them of great 
size; and their fang teeth are the largest and longest, that we have 
seen. They are most often seen basking among the bastard cane. 
The water moccasins, as their name imports, are water snakes.— 
The largest variety resembles the water snake of the Atlantic 
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country. It has a very large, flat head, and is thence called by 
the French, ‘ete ptat.’ It opens its upper jaw at right angles to the 
underone. It is a lazy, reckless animal, neither flying, nor pursu- 
ing man. It is a serpent of the largest size: has a ground colored, 
scaly back; and in point of venom, is classed with the rattle snake. 
There is another species of the moccasin, rarely seen out of the 
water, of a brilliant copper color, with annular, gray stripes, mark- 
ing off compartments at equal distances. 

Brown viper, or hissing snake. It is of a dirty brown color, from 
six to eight inches long ; with a body large in proportion, and ter- 
minating abruptly in a sharp tail. When angry, their backs change 
color, and their heads flatten, and dilate to twice the common ex- 
tent, and their hiss is like that of a goose. They are extremely 
ugly animals; and, though very diminutive, are suppesed to be of 
the most venomous elass. We confined one by a stick across its 
back, and it instantly bit itselfin two or three places. We gave 
it liberty, and observed its movements. It soon became very much 
swollen, and died. 

Horn snake. Judge Bullit, of Arkansas, informed us, that he 
killed one of these serpents in his smoke house. He described 
the serpent, as of moderate size, blackish color, and with a thorn 
in its tail; resembling that of a dunghill cock. From its move- 
ments, he judged it to be its weapon of defence. We have heard 
others, who have killed, or seen this serpent, describe it. We have 
heard many of the common reports of its deadly venom, but never 
have seen a single attested proof; and we consider them all, as 
entirely fabulous. 

We have neither the information, nor space, to enable us to 
be minute in our catalogue and description of these loathsome and 
dreaded reptiles. We have seen six or eight species, that we 
never saw in the Atlantic country; and we “consider this region 
more infested with serpents, than that. Perhaps we might except 
from this remark the southern Atlantic country. Wherever the 
population becomes. dense, the swine prey upon them, and they 
quickly disappear. Their most permanent and dangerous resorts 
are near the bases of rocky and precipitous hills, about ledges of 
flint knobs, and, in the lower and southern country, along the bay- 
ous, and near those vast swamps, that can not be inhabited for ages. 
People are often bitten by these terrible animals. The pain is ex- 
crueiating; and the person that is badly bitten, swelis, and soon 
becomes blind. ‘The more venomous of the serpents themselves 
hecome blind, during the latter partof summer. ‘They are thén, 
of course, less apt to strike their aim; but their bite, at this period, 
is most dangerous. The people suppose this blindness occasiened 
by the absorption of their own poison into their system. 

Whether it be, that the numerous remedies, that are prescribed 
here, are really efficacious, or whether, as to us appears more 
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probable, the poison of these venomous reptiles is not fatal, unless 
conveyed into some leading vein, from whatever cause it be, it so 
happens, that few fatalities occur from their bite. We have seen 
great numbers, that have been bitten by rattle snakes, or copper 

heads, or moccasins; and we have never seen a fatal case. We 

read, indeed, of a most tragical occurrence, more horrible in th« 
relation, than the ancient fiction of Laocoon, An immigrant fami- 
ly inadvertently fixed their cabin on the shelving declivity of a 
ledge, that proved a den of rattle snakes. Warmed by the first 
fire on the hearth of the cabin, the terrible reptiles issued in num- 
bers, and of course in rage, by night into the room, where the 

whole family slept. As happens in those cases, some slept on the 
floor, and some in beds. ‘The reptiles spread in every part of the 
room, and mounted on every bed. Children were stung in the 
arms of their parents, and in each other's arms. Imagination 
dares not dwell on the horrors of sueh a scene. Most of the fami- 
ly were bitten to death; and those, who escaped, finding the whole 
cabin occupied by these horrid tenants, hissing and shaking their 
rattles, fled from the house by beating off the covering of the roof, 
and escaping in that direction. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the remedies, that are 
prescribed here, for the bite of these reptiles. It is a received 
maxim, that the ‘application of volatile alkali, internally, and to the 
wound, neutralizes the poison, and is a certain cure. 

Of harmless serpents, this country has the usual varieties,—as 
the green, garter, chicken and coach-whip snakes. 

We have often seen the glass snake, with a body of the most lus- 
trous brilliance. A stroke across the back separates the body into 
a number of pieces. Each of these pieces preserves for some time 
the power of loco-motion, and continues to move. The people be- 
lieve, that these pieces soon meet, and unite, and become as before 
the separation. 

Bull, or prairie snake, is one of great size, and horrid appear- 
ance. They are common on the prairies, live in holes in the ground, 
and run at the passing traveller with a loud hiss; but if he stands, 
they instantly retreat to their holes. We believe them to be per- 
fectly harmless; ; though such is their size, boldness and formidable 
appearance, that it is long, before the resident in these regions 
gets over his horror of them. 

Lizzards, lacertz. Ugly animals of this kind are seen, in greater 
or less numbers, in all the climates. They are seen under rotten 
logs, and are dug from the rich and muddy alluvions. These last 
are lazy and loathsome animals, and are called ¢ ground puppies.’ 
We never saw any disposition in them to bite. Common, small 
lizzards are frequent in the southern districts, ranning along the 


logs, and making just such a sound, as the rattle snake, when he 
gives his warning. 
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There are varieties of small camelions. They are apparently 
harmless animals; though when we have caught them, they show- 
ed every disposition to bite. They will change in halt an hour to 
all the colors of the prism. Green seems to be their tavorite color, 
and when ona green tree, that is their general hue. While in 
this color, the under part of their neck becomes of a beautiful sear- 
let. Their throat swells, and they emit a sharp note, like that of 
one of the larger kinds of grasshoppers, when singing. We have 
placed them on a handkerchief, and they have gradually assumed 
all its colors. Placed on a black surface, they become brown; but 
they evidently suffer, while under this color, as_is manifested by 
uneasy movements, and by strong and quick palpitations, visible to 
theeye. They are very active and nimble animals, three or four 
inches in length. 

Scorpions are lizzards of a larger class,and flatter heads. They 
are animals of an ugly appearance, and are deemed very poison- 
ous. We could not learn, however, that any person had been 
known to be bitten by them. When attacked, they show, indeed, 
the anger and the habits of serpents, vibrating a fiery and forked 
tongue, and biting with great fury at the stick, which arresis them. 

What is here called tarantula, is a huge kind of spider, estima- 
ted to inflict a dangerous bite. 

The copper colored centipede is of a cylindrical form, and of- 
tentimes of the size and length of a man’s finger. A family is said 
to have been poisoned, by taking tea, in which one of them had 
been inadvertently boiled. 

Alligator is the most terrible animal of this class. This large 
and powerful lizzard is first seen in numbers, in passing to the 
south, on the Arkansas,—that is to say, a little north of 33°; and 
this is its general northern limit across the valley. Vast num- 
bers are seen in the slow streams and shallow lakes of Florida and 
Alabama; but they abound most on Red river, the Mississippi 
lakes, and the bayous west of that river. On these sleeping wa- 
ters, the cry of a sucking pig on the bank will draw a shoal of 
them frem their muddy retreats at the bottom. The largest alli- 
gator, that we ever saw killed in these regions, measured some- 
thing more, than sixteen feet from its snout to the extremity of its 
tail.. They have at times, especially before stormy weather, a sin- 
gular roar, or bellow, not exactly, as Bartram has described it, 
like distant thunder,—but more like the half suppressed roarings 
of a bull. When moving about on their customary vocations in 
the water, they seem like old logs in motion. In fine weather, 
they doze in listlessness on the sandbars. Such is their reckless- 
ness, that they allow the people on the passing steam boats to come 
within a few paces of them. ‘The ascent of a steam boat on an 
alligator siream, at the proper season for them, is a continual dis- 
charge of rifles atthem. A riflle bal] will glance from their bo- 
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dies, unless they are hit in a particular direction and place.— 
We witnessed the shots of a man, who killed them nine fires in 
ten. ‘They are not, like tortoises, or other amphibious animals, 
tenacious of life, but bleed profusely, and immediately expire, 
when mortally wounded. They strike with their tails, coiled in 
the section of a circle; and this blow has great power. ‘The ani- 
mal stricken, is by the same blow propelled towards their mouth, 
to be devoured. ‘Their strength of jaws is prodigious, and they 
are exceedingly voracious. ‘They have large, ivory teeth, which 
contain a cavity, sufficiently large to hold a musket charge of pow- 
der, for which purpose they are commonly used by sportsmen.— 
‘The animal, when slain, emits an intolerable smell of musk; and 
it is asserted that its head contains a quaztity of that 
drug. ‘They will sometimes chase children, and wonld over- 
take them, were it not for their inability to make lateral move- 
ments. Having few joints in their body, and very short legs, they 
can not readily turn from a straight forward direction. Conse- 
quently, they, who understand their movements, avoid them with- 
out difficulty, by turning off at right angles, and leaving the animal 
to move forward, under its impulse i in that direction. Indeed, they 
are by no means so dangerous, as they are commonly reputed to 
be. It issaid, they willattack a negro in the water, in preference 
to a white. But they are chiefly formidable to pigs, ealves, and 
domestic animals of that size. They are rather objects of terror 
from their size, strength, and ugly appearance, and from their large 
teeth and strong jaws, than from the actual injuries, which they 
have been known toinflict. ‘The female deposites a great number 
of eggs, like a tortoise, in a hole on the sandbars, and leaves them 
to be hatched by the ardors of the sun upon the sand. When they 
are hatched, the turkey buzzards, and the parents are said alike to 
prey upon them. Instinct prompts them for self preservation 
to plunge inthe water. The skin of the alligator is valuable for 
the tanner. 

Tortoises. There are the usual varieties of the Atlantic coun- 
try. The soft shelled mud-tortoise of the lakes about New Orleans, 
and west of the Mississippi, is said to be not much inferior to the 
West India turtle for the table. Epicures, who are dainty in their 
food, consider their flesh a great delicacy. 

The lower part of this valley is a lind of lakes, marshes and 
swamps; and is, of course, prolific in toads, frogs, and animals oi 
that class. 

The bull frog, rana boans, vel pyicns. ‘The deep notes of this 
animal are heard in great perfection in the swamps back of New 
Orleans. 

Murena siren is a very singular animal, as far as we know, unde- 
scribed by naturalists. It somewhat resembles the lamprey, and is 
nearly two feet in length. It seems intermediate between the fish 
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and the lizard class. It has two short legs, placed near the head. 
It is amphibious, and penetrates the mud with the facility of acraw- 
fish. 

Crawfish. There are vast numbers of these small, fresh water 
lobsters every where in the shallow waters and low grounds of this 
country. By penetrating the levee of the Mississippi, they have 
more than once made those little perforations, that have impercep- 
tibly enlarged to crevasses, by which the inandation of the river has 
been let in upon the country. 

In the pine barrens of Florida, Alabama and Mississippi, is found 
an animal, apparently of the tortoise class, commonly called the 
vouffre. It has a large and thick shell, and burrows to a great 
depth in the ground. Itisof prodigious power and strength, and 
aecsembles in many respects the loggerhead turtle. 





POETICAL. 


MENANDER, 
4 WESTERN EPIC. 


Good now, sweet reader, if you’! lend awhile 
A patient eye, I will a tale unfold. 

I should have crav’d in true poetic style, 

A patient ear, as minstrels did of old, 

And as our modern writers do, when they 


Do up the business, in the good old way ; 


But then it struck me, on reflection, 

That what was proper once, might now be wrong: 
Then, the bard’s tone was recollection ; 

Then, heavenly music was the voice of song, 
And, through the charmed ear, more swiftly stole 
With Poesy’s bright visions to the soul. 


But now, for memory, we have stereotypes, 

And super-royals body forth our dreams; 

We've poet’s corners, for those sylvan pipes, 

That shepherds touch’d—beside the sedge-crown’d streame 
And for their Lyres, as each bookseller knows, 

Neat, hot-pressed, gilt bound duodecimos. 


They had no printers, and not many scribes; 

So that their random thoughts, were rarely penn’d : 
But now, that printer’s devils come in tribes, 

Of making many books there is no end ; 

And the poor author has hard work to find 

A virgin title, suited to his mind. 


The end of all these matters, once, was vanity, 
As said the preacher; now tis the beginning, 
And the whole sum and substance is inanity ; 
Vet do the harden’d authors keep on sinning, 
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As though they did not know, that pastry cooks 
Must sit in judgment on their uncut books. 


I was pePmitted, in my youthful folly, 

To write, and send a book forth, once myself; 
And now, it makes me feel right melancholy, 
Whene’er, by chance, I see it on a shelf; 
Not, that I think the book was common trash, 


But, that it cost some hundred dollars eash. 





Here, I would have it fully understood, 
That my regret is of no selfish kind ; 

But, such a grief, as | consider good ; 

4 deep, compunctious visiting of mind, 
‘Teat I, for idle fame, should e’er have spent, 


rhat which had help’d a friend’s embarrassment 


But let that pass; for I have inly vow’d, 

l'o expiate that youthful indiscretion, 

By keeping dewn this soul, that soars so proud, 
Pent in the wicker-cage of my profession, 
Till, like a parrot, I can quote wise saws, 
And seem, at least, right learned in the laws. 


it may be, that, at times, her weary eye, 

Will look forth, wishfal, through the prisonapg wite; 
And, at the sight of earth, and air, and sky, 

Flash with a sparkle of its wonted fire, 

But it will soon be quench’d; yes, I will quench it, 
Aye, in the law’s Lethean current drench it. 


But, it is not my purpose, to digress ; 

It seems so like irrelevant proceedings, 

That, though most lawyers do it, more or less; 
Particularly in their jury pleadings, 

f never mean to be a random pleader, 


Nor dangle with the patience of my reader. 


So to my promised tale. *Twas early May, 
And the yong orient dawn had risen, as bright 
As when, upon creation’s seventh day, 

[t rose, all fresh in loveliness and light 

O’er finish’d Eden, ushering in a day of rest, 


That even God, himself, took pleasure in, and bless’d 
V OL. 1.—No 10, 4 
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The Mississippi, with its full spring tide, 

Swept in its torrent majesty along, 

And down its breast, in all her painted pride, 
Rush’d a gay steam-boat, with her crowded throng, 
Cleaving the rapid flood, and spurning back, 

It swiftest wave, for lingering in her track. 


Moor her in Venice, and one might have thought her, 
A sea-girt palace of the Adriatic, 

Towering on high, above the smooth green water, 

in triple story, from her base aquatic ; 

And she was fill’d with crowds, as blithe, and gay 

As ever sported a Venetian holiday. 


Thence, might be heard, back on the breezes floating, 
The mingled murmur of an hundred tongues; 

Deep politicians, arguing and voting, 

With heads prophetic, and untiring lungs, 
Profoundly settling, as the steam-boat went, 

That knotty problem, our next president. 


And from within, came joyous, though remote, 
Songs from the gay, and laughfer from the young, 
While ever and anon, with clarion note, 

High o’er the rest, the stirring bugle sung, 

*Till the rous*d echos started at the sound, 

And answer’d from their solitudes around. 


Along the guards, like lovers arm in arm, 

Some exercising coxcombs wheel’d, and march’d, 
Their snow-white ruffles, done up to a charm, 
And their bread collars admirably starch’d ; 
While on the stern, a group of ladies fair, 

Were sitting out to take the morning air. 


And there was one, who shun’d the crowd, and stood 
On the high deck, all silent and alone; 

But not in sadness, for that solitude 

Had charms, to him peculiarly its own, 

And there, the sun, at earliest morn had found him, 
Gazing, as now, spon the landscape round him. 


In sooth, it was a spirit stirring sight, 
The broad smooth stream, that sunward spread, 
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In many a glowing league of amber light, 

The small green island, sleeping just ahead, 
The willow shores, back’d by their forests tall, 
And the blue hills, just peeping over all. 


All these, thus blent, in one enchanting scene, 
Might well have caught, a less observant eye ; 
Nor was his look, the careless glance, I ween, 
That saw, admir’d, and pass’d forgotten by ; 
*T was of that fix’t and memory-printing kind, 
That left the landscape, pictur’d in bis mind. 


But courage, reader, I have almost done 
With atl my moralizing, and description ; 
And, when the narrative is once begun, 

I shall out do the critical prescription, 
And rush ‘in medias res,’ like—let me see, 


Which now would make the prettiest simile ? 


There is the swift, yet the majestic motion, 

Of the launch’d vessel, when she leaves her rest, 
And rushes headlong to the buoyant ocean, 

As though it was a mother’s crad’ling breast; 
And there’s the happy plunge, with which a hog, 
souses head-foremost in the soft cool bog. 


I’ve given both—let people take their choice, 
And give me credit for my great good nature; 
For ’tis not often, that they have a voice, 
With critics, poets, or the legislature, 

Unless new publications are intended ; 

Or, the full term of service, nearly ended. 


Here, I'd make free, to-pause awhile, and give 
A short preliminary explanation ; 

Since this most interesting narrative, 

Will doubtless have a general circulation ; 

Did I not think it best, that folks should doubt, 
Rather than have their patience worried out. 


Not, that I care what learned critics say, 
About illusion, ‘ vraisemblance,’ conciseness ; 
Their keen hair-splitting, mathematic way, 
Of carving poetry with so much niceness 
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Is monstrous silly ; and besides, the fact is, 


Their prec¢pts are condem’d by their own practice 


Who has not seen, one dull idea’s lead, 

As though endow’d, with something like wbiquity, 
Throughout whole paragraphs, and pages spread, 
In the—but ’twere gratuitous iniquity, 

To give the name, since title-giving mention, 
Would scandalize the reader’s comprehension. 


We left our hero, whom we will now christen, 

‘ Just for distinction’s sake, and perspicuity,’ 
Menander, watching the sun-lit waters glisten, 
Not with a look of indolent vacuity, 

But with a passionate gaze, like that which first 


Makes the young parting bosom almost burst 


His love of nature was a real passion, 

Not that affected, sentimental! rant, 

Which has now grown so terribly in fashion, 
And which, with its apostrophizing cant, 
Sets every corner with an exclamation, 
Like a steel trap, to catch one’s admiration. 


And there he stood, chain’d by the magic spel 
@f nature’s loveliness; and there had stood, 
Perhaps all day, had not the breakfast bell 
Reminded him of less etherial food, 

And ca]l’d him to avery splendid table, 

At which, as many sat down, as were able. 


Among one hundred, who were seated there, 

That is, of ladies, gentlemen and all, 

There were some maidens, who were thought quite fair 
And some young men, who felt extremely tall, 

And there was one, sweet pale-faced girl, that sate, 
Just opposite to where our hero ate. 


She had a keen, and bosom-piercing eye, 

As bright as soul could make it, and a brow, 

Whose pale serenity might almost vie 

With sculptur’d marble. But I’m forced just now, 

To stop awhile, and let my poem slumber, 

Till it can waken, in another number. M. P. F. 













REVIEW. 





hromcles of the Canongate. By the Author of Wavertey. In 
two volumes. Carey, Lea and Carey. Philadelphia, 1827. 


In an introduction of twelve pages, Sir Walter Scott assigns his 
motives for avowing himself the sole author of the Waverley no- 
vels, and gives such a kind of basis for them,and such authorities 
for the quotations, at the heads of the chapters, as we had always 
supposed, they had; that is to say, that warp and woof were alike 
woven in his own teeming brain.. We are not without his own 
suspicions, that it may indeed happen to him, as he relates of the 
harlequin, whose acting was by no means so well received, after he 
had thrown off his mask, ard stood before the public in propria 
persona, as before. There is an inconceivable power over the ima- 
gination in mystery, giving piquaney to the restless inquiries of 
curiosity, which ceases, as soon as the whole subject, predicate 
and conclusion lie unveiled before us. There is, also, an inexpli- 
cable influence, as of magic, which the works of an author, like 
him before us, finally acquires over the taste and judgment. 

He is aware of it; and it will be well for the estimate of his 
correct and honorable feelings, if he is not tempted by cupidity, 
io draw too largely upon that influence. Who but he, could have 
relied so far upon public favor, as to calculate, that it would bay, 
and read all the small common place garrulity, which precedes the 
three stories, that appear in these two volumes? _ It is true, wri- 
ting flows from his pen as easily, and seemingly as unconscious! y, 
as the respiration of a person in full health. This, it is true, is a 
surprising endowment. Very few can write as easily, as a volu- 
ble French woman talks. Let any one, to whom this gift is not 
awarded, try, and satisfy himself, if it is an easy attainment. Sir 
Walter Scott possesses this talent in a degree, which, it seems to 
us, has not been awarded to any other author, living, or dead, with 
whom our reading has brought us acquainted. But when, in these 
hard days of close calculation, we pay a man a couple of dollars 
for conversing with us, at our leisure intervals, for two, or three 
days, we reasonably expect that his conversation shall be of the 
very best stamp, and the highest order. We do not pay our mo- 
ney“for the spectacle, however rare, of the extreme ease, with 
which an author can pour forth neat periods of calm and unpre- 
tending wit, as steadily as a stream flows on through its meadows. 
We are disappointed, in not finding ‘beaten oil,’ and nothing bet- 
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ter, than the conversation of any talented man for the same 
length of time. In fact the fare is less sapid—for the living tones, 
enforced by the expression of the countenance, and. the brightness 
of the eye, give an interest to such common place prattle, that can 
never be translated to the dead letter, which speaks to the eye in- 
stead of the ear and the heart. 

He engages our undivided interest, while he is relating the an- 
ecdote of harlequin, and giving up the bases, upon which his more 
popular novels were founded; though certainly to most minds it 
will be a painful disclosure, to ‘look in upon the meagre and every 
day incidents, that gave origin to the splendid illusions, in the tales 
of my landlord. The history of Crofiangry and Ma belle cousine 
is well enough for two old cronies, approaching their dotage, but 

ertainly is not the kind of writing, with which Sir Walter Scott 
“ner to treat the public. Were this same writing presented by a 
nameless writer, it would fall dead from the press. To read wri- 
ting of such an order, under the charmed influence of his name, 
has an unfavorable effect upon common minds. It weakens and 
destroys the discriminating faculty. Readers think, that there 
rust be something in works of so much fame, which their tact has 
been unadle to seize; and distrust themselves and inability te 
judge in any case, is the consequence. 

There are, indeed, 104 pages in the first volume, that are as- 
tonishing proofs, how easily and well an author can talk about 
nothing. But let any man in our country, except our countryman 
Cooper, in Sir Walter Scott’s phrase, print so much ‘fule talk, and 
let the latter part of his volume transcend * Milton’s Paradise Lost,” 
and we answer, that the first part will drag the second down to 
oblivion. Scribblers ought to live; but not at the expense of the 
reader’s losing the faculty of discerning between good and evil. One 
half of these two volumes is a manifest draft upon the influence 
of hisname. Any imagination of common freedom and vigor can 
supply, in evening twilight, over the extinguishing coals of the af- 
ternoon’s fire, as good matter, as this about Mr. Croftangry.— 
Perhaps he has contrived this tedious approach to his parlor, only as 
a trick, to give us more pleasure, when we arrive there. If so, it is an. 
artifice, too expensive for the reader, and we ought to have been 
introduced to the * Highland widow,’ without any other preamble, 
than half a dozen commencing paragraphs. We do not doubt, 
that this thrilling story comes with more interest, following 
behind the tame matter, that precedes it. In this story Sir Walter 
Scott is all himself again, Like the thing, touched by the spear 
of the good angel, Ithuriel, he instantly stands forth in his own 
proper dimensions. ‘The story of the Highland widow is simply 
this : 

Elspat M’Tarish is the widow of a Cateran of the Highlands of 
Scotland. She has one child, a boy called Hamish Bean, or the 
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fairer haired Hamish. The widow had accompanied her husband 
in many of his dangerous expeditions. and had often assisted him 
to defend himself from his enemies. The fondness, that she had 
imbibed for this mode of life, and the independence 2», which she 
thought it gave to those, who adopted it, led her, together with 
her peculiar character, to think it the only honorable pursuit for 
herson. While he was yet too young, to support himself, he lived 
with his mother in a lonely and “comfortless hut, and they ‘subsisted 
upon the milk of a few goats and meal. The latter Elspat often 
demanded, rather than asked of her neighbors. Her wants were 
generally satisfied more through fear than love. Her sternness 
and seclusion inspired the superstitious people, among whom she 
dwelt, with a Belief, that she could harm them, although apparent- 
ly powerless. Her son, as he grew to manhood, did not evince the 
blood-thirsty disposition, that she wished to see in him. He saw, 
what his mother would not see, that the moral world around him 
had undergone a great change, since his father’s death, and that, 
were he still living, he could no longer, with his little band of fol- 
lowers, obtain a subsistence by openly robbing his neighbors. His 
mother reproaches him for want of courage and manliness. He 
leaves her in her anger, and enlists in a regiment of Highlanders, 
formed for the purpose of being sent to America. The feelings of 
his mother, during his absence, fluctuate between anger and love; 
for she loved her son with the concentered affection of a heart, 
that has but one object onthe earth to love. While in this situa- 
tion she receives, by a messenger from her son, money, and the in- 
formation that she will see himin afew days. Under the belief, 
that her son had fulfilled her wishes, and that the money, which she 
now held, was received in payment for cattle, taken from some 
farm, and sold by him, the agitation of her mind subsides, and she 
becomes as happy, as she had been in her best days. She deco- 

rates her hut with an evergreen, that had been her husband’s fa- 
vorite; makes all the preparations of food, that her limited means 
will allow, in expectation of thearrival of Hamish. After days 
and nights spent by the widow, in the sickness of heart, produced 
by ‘ hope deferred,’ her son arrives clad in the prohibited tartan. 
Her delusion is strengthened by this circumstance. When Hamish 
undeceives her, and tells the truth, her anger is terrible; butit does 
not alter the purpose of her son. Then she taunts him with the 
degradation, to which he has subjected himself, should he be com- 
pelled by circumstances to seem a deserter; ; but all her efforts are 
fruitless. She now appears to submit to the evil, that she cannot 
remove, and bends every effort to make him happy, while he is 
yet with her. The time for his departure having come, she offers 
him liquor, that he may drink for the last time, under the roof that 
had sheltered his father. Elspat had mixed with the liquor a de- 
coction of narcotic herbs. A deep sleep comes upon the young 
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man, and when he awakes, the time in which he should have joined 
his regiment, has passed. Elspat hoped, that her son, certain of 
receiving a punishment, which would be more dreadful to him, than 
death, should he now join his regiment, would escape with her 
farther into the Hig!lands; and that they would live there the life 
that she loved. But Elspat was disappointed. No, intreaties 
could induce Hamish to leave the hut. The noble minded young 
man had lost all wish to live, since the promise that he had given 
his commander was broken, Goaded by the reproaches of his 
mother, he shot the officer of the party, despatched in search of 
him, as he approached to disarm him. The remainder of the mis- 
erable Elspat’s life was passed alone in her hut. She held no in- 
tercourse with humanity, and sought no compassion for her suffer- 
ings. Whenshe was reduced so low by disease, that, apparently, 
she could not turn upon her wretched couch, the minister sent 
two women to watch with her, and attend her through the last 
agonies. From fatigue they fellasleep, during the night. When 
they awoke, Elspat was gone. Search was made for her body: 
butit was never found. The most probable opinion, formed with 
regard to her disappearance, was, that in her hatred to mankind, 
she dragged her feeble limbs to some cavern, known only to her- 
self, there to dic unseen. We have selected the followiug quota~ 
tions: 


Page 132. After gazing on this victim of guilt and calamity, tilll was a- 
shamed, to remain silent, though uncertain how I ought to address her, I began 
to express my surprise at her choosing such a desert and deplorable dwelling 
She cut short these expressions of sympathy by answering ina stern voice, 
without the least change of countenance or posture— Daughter of the stranger. 
he has told you my story ;’ | was silenced at once, and felt how little all earthly 
accommodation must:seem to the mind, which had such subjects as hers, for 
rumination. Without again attempting to open the conversation, I took a 
piece of gold from my purse, for Donald had intimated, she lived on alms, ex- 
pecting she would at least stretch her hand to receive it. But she neither ac 
cepted, nor rejected the gift—she did not even seem to notice it—thougli 
twenty times as valuable, probably, as was usually offered. I was obliged to 
place it on her knee, saying involuntarily, as I did so, ‘May God pardon you, 
and relieve you!’ [shall never forget the look, which she cast up to heaven, 
nor the tone in which she exclaimed, in the very words of my old friend,*John 
Home—My beautiful—my brave! It was the language of nature, and arose 
fyom the heart of the deprived mother, as it did from that gifted and imagina- 
tive poet, while furnishing with appropriate expressions the ideal grief of 
Lady Randolph. 

Page 170. He sat down onthe bed—reclined back, and almost instantly was 
fast asleep. With the throbbing gice of one who has brought to an end a dif- 
ficult aud troublesome enterprise, Elspat proceeded tenderly to arrange the 
plaid of the unconscious slumberer, to whom her extravagant affection was 
doomed to be so fatal, expressing, while busied in her office, her delight, is 
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tones of mingled tenderness and triumph. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘calf of my heart, 
the moon shall arise, and set to thee, and so shall the sun; but not to light thee 
from the land of thy fathers, or tempt thee to serve the foreign prince, or the 
feudal enemy! Tone son of Dermid shall I be delivered, to be fed, likea 
bondswoman; but he who is my pleasure and my pride shall be my guard and 
my protector: They say the Highlands are changed; but I see Ben Cruachan 
rear his crest as high as ever into the evening sky—no one hath yet herded his 
kine on the depth of Lock Awe—and yonder oak does not yet bend, like a 
willow. The children of the mountains will be such as their fathers, until the 
mountains themselves shall be levelled with the strath. In these wild forests, 
which used to support thousands of the brave, there is still surely subsistence 
and refuge left for one aged woman, and one gallant youth, of the ancient race 
and the ancient manners.’ 

Page 180. ‘ Leave me,’ she said, ‘ to baffle your pursuers. I will save your 
life—I will save your honor—I will tell them, that my tair-haired Hamish fell 
from the Corrie dhu (black precipice) into the gulf, of which human eye never 
beheld the bottom. I will tell them this, and I will fling your plaid on the thorns, 
which grow on the brink of the precipice, that they may believe my words. 
They will believe, and they will return to the Dun of the double crest; for 
though the Saxon drum can call the living to die, it can not recall the dead to 
their slavish standard. Then we will travel together far northward to the 
salt lakes of Kintail, and place glens and mountains betwixt us anc the sons of 
Dermid.” We will visit the shores of the dark lake, and my kinsmen—for was 
not my mother of the children of Kenneth, and will they not remember us, 
with the old love? my kinsmen will receive us with the affection of the olden 
time, which lives in those distant glens, where the Gael] still dwell in their no- 
dleness, unmingled with the churl Saxons, or with the base brood that are their 
tools und their slaves.’ 


The energy of the language, somewhat allied to hyperbole, 
even in its most ordinary expressions, now seemed almost too weak 
to afford Elspat the means of bringing out the splendid picture, 
which she presented to her son, of the land in whichshe proposed 
to him to take refuge. Yet the colours were few, with which she 
could paint her Highland paradise. ‘ The hills, she said, * were 
higher, and more magnificent, thanthose of Breadalbane. Ben 
Cruachan was but a dwarf to Skooroora. Thelakes were broad- 
er and larger, and abounded not only with fish, but with the en- 
chanted and amphibious animal, which gives oil tothe lamp. The 
deer were larger and more numerous—the white tusked boar, the 
chase of which the brave loved best, was yet to be roused in these 
western solitudes—the men were nobler, wiser, and stronger, than 
the degenerate brood who lived under the Saxon banner.’ The 
daughters of the land were beautiful, with blue eyes and fair 
hair and bosoms of snow, and out of these she would choose a wife 
for Hamish, of blameless descent, spotless fame, fixed and true af- 
fection, who should be in their summer bothy as a beam of the 


sun, and in their winter abode as the warmth of the needful firey’ 
Vor, I1.—No 10, 5 
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The Surgeon’s daughter is the third story in the Chronicles of 
the Canongate, and with the exception of a few pages, fills the 
second volume entirely. It isin our opinion, inferior, and decided. 
ly so, to the Highland widow, It wants fidelity to nature, both 
in the characters and incidents; and appears to us throughout an 
affair poorly got up. We pass it over, premising, that the scene 
is laid partly in England, and partly in India; and that it is a love 
story of the old school. 

In our notice of these volumes, we have omitted the story of the 
‘Drovers.’ It is the narrative of a mere common murder, colored 
with a certain degree of interest, from its having been dimly fore- 
seen through the gift of second sight, by the aunt of the Highland 
murderer; by the long and generous forbearance of this Highland- 
man, before he is provoked to the act, and by his dogged, uncon- 
querable and noble minded submission to his fate, afterwards. 

The deportment of this man, after the murder is committed, 
and until his execution, suggests a few critical remarks, upon the 
general style and character of all the novels of this class. ‘There 
is nothing in these volumes to equal the interest of * Old Mortality,’ 
or Jennie Deans. But the ¢ Highland widow’ has a portion of 
that same deep interest, that same power of harrowing the feelings, 
that same clear insight into the folds of the human heart, that same 
power of discerning its motives, indepths, dark and unfathomable to 
common eyes, which to us form the most distinguishing features of 
his writings. Sir Walter Scott has certainly a great deal of vari- 
ety in his vast assemblage of characters. Yet we observe one gen- 
eral grouping of all his historical paintings. One beau ideal of 
courage, dignity and virtue, in all his interesting personages. One 
common idea of the ludicrous, and one sort of coloring for all his 
hags, witches and spaewives. 

His heroes are all alike possessed of unshrinking courage; all 
have the same indifference in suffering, copied, we suppose, from 
the manner, in which the North American savages endure torture 
and death. Sir Walter Scott has seen, that to endure the last ago- 
nies and death, without evincing asense of pain, and the mortal 
agony, is the trait in human character, which lays the deepest hold 
of human interest and admiration. The jesting gaiety of Jan 
Vich Vohr, just before he goes out to be beheaded, is thrilling, 
though it is wholly unnatural. 

The selfish concentration of maternal feeling in the story of the 
Highland widow, her savage heroism, tempered with noble touch- 
es of natural dignity, and working her up toa spirit of martyrdom, 
through the influence of clannish and national pride and revenge, 
inwrought with her existence, and confirmed with years, present a 
picture, which the author delights to draw, and in the view of 
which admiration, pity, and horror are blended. The slight and 
softened shades of the same character in the son, his noble and 
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generous temper, his stern independence, his filial piety and the 
concurrence of his whole character, to bring about the horrible ca- 
tastrophe, are wrought up with great power. 

In conclusion; we note four or five kinds of merit, in which this 
author seems to us to have attained unrivalled eminence. 

1. In drawing a living picture of the persons, costume and ar- 
mor of the gone by times. 

2. In sketching scenery.. Reading his best scenes is the next 
pleasure to looking on the open volume of nature. 

3. In describing the quiet and natural influence of common 
passions and affections. 

4. In giving the most vivid delineations of domestic manners 
— the palace to the cottage. 

‘In giving dignity to love, and divesting it of its nauseous 
sw int as it isdescribed in the common novels. 

6. In giving an awfulness of shading to his conception of 
ghosts, and all the dreams of superstition. 

7. ‘And his happiest qualification for book making, an immeasu- 
rable command of common chit chat, and the filling out of the small 
talk of the drama. It is easy and graceful; but generally too 
witty for vraisemblance. 

8. Gentleness and the pathos of tenderness have no place in 


his writings. In drawing the master strokes of his pencil, the 
point, in w hich, i in our view, he stands alone, as a writer and a 
moral painter, is his unequalled power of giving a moral sublimity 
to those passions and that adamantine resolution, which triumph 
over love, fear and death. 





The Red Rover—a tale by the Author of the Piror. In two vol- 
umes. Carey, Lea and Carey. Philadelphia, 1828. 


We have no disposition to discuss in detail the absolute or com- 
parative merit of Mr. Cooper’s novels. The critic may fearlessly 
view his writings, according to his impression of their general ef- 
fect upon the public judgment and taste; for the author is wholly 
out of his reach, in the most vulnerable point of authorship. The 
public will buy, and read his novels, say of him, what we may. It 
is aconsummation devoutly to be desired in authorship. His sto- 
ries all have a steady moderate kind of interest, that never either 
thrills or becomes wholly insipid. He never ascends the utmost 
heights, or descends to the lowest depths of nature, the human 
passions and heart. He has a great amount of uniform, common 
place conversation and description, of whicha single page ought 
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to serve, as a sample of a thousand. But his stories are well sus- 
tained, and they advance witb that peculiar kind of narrative ex- 
citement, that is readily felt, and easily apprehended. This work is 
evidently written with great care, and under an abundant fear of 
critics before his eyes, the more to be regretted, as he seems to 
have it in his power, from the circumstance mentioned above, to 
set them all at defiance. We are clearly of opinion, that if he 
would wholly disregard the race, give full scope to his imagina- 
tion, and reins to his invention, he would produce a work more 
faulty, it may be, but of infinitely higher interest and merit, than 
this before us. We respect Mr. Cooper only, as a man, whom we 
consider capable of doing far more, than he has yetdone. A man 
who is cooped up from the exercise of his powers, through fear, 
that the lookers on will say, he has done amiss, might as well, for 
all the purposes of writing, be muzzled by a French censorship of 
the press. 

The title of this book gives us sufficient intimations of the char- 
acter of the hero. The Ref Rover is a buccanneer. The track- 
less waters are his range. The tumultuous and dangerous billow 
is his home. His command is the absolute, stern, and yet inter- 
esting despotism, that necessarily prevails on board a ship. He 
has been reared on the seas; but, although a pirate, has a strong 
touch of generosity and honor in his nature; and although he fan- 
cies, that he cares nothing farther about the world, than as he can 
make it conduce to his interest, or his pleasure, he is evidently not 
a little influenced by its opinions. Instead of being a monster 
with giant frame, bony, gaunt and grim, and shaggy hair and eye 
brows, and eyes and mien of tyger aspect, and hands imbrued in 
blood, he is rather slightly made, light and agile, with fair hair and 
complexion, and blue eyes; and is on the whole, quite a pretty fel- 
low for a Red Rover. 

His crew are freebooters with some of that peculiar sense of 
honor, which is supposed to exist among thieves. Vast sums of 
gold are on board the pirate ship; and the imagination is left to 
infer, how they came there. The four points of the compass open 
before them. ‘The winds are chartered for them. The trackless 
brine opens its heaving furrows, to allow them a path to whatso- 
ever green island of pleasure, they shall choose to point their ship. 
They there bring out the treasures of the Peruvian mines, to spend 
in unbridled and unquestioned revelry. Life is to them a fight 
and a frolic. Mightis their right. Fair damsels fall in their way 
ofcourse. The interest which we naturally feel for such person- 
ages any where, is enhanced, by seeing them imprisoned on board 
a pirate ship, without the possibility of escape from men, who are 
equally under the ban of all laws, human and divine. The mental 
struggle in the freebooter’s bosom is another subject of interest. He 
has a gifted and a powerful mind: and although his sea education 
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and discipline seem not to have been of the most moral cast, he 
sometimes has visions of better things, and higher hopes and aspi- 
rations. His ineffectual conflict of conscience is sufficient to har- 
row, and give him pain; but not sufficient to reclaim, and convert 
him. 

Wilder has also been born, and reared on the sea; and is high 
spirited, and well educated. He has too all that occasional si- 
lence, sternness, dignity, gift of command, and curl of the lip, with 
which we are generally treated in Sir Walter Scott’s heroes. His 
grand purpose seems to be rathera singular one. It is to find, join 
himself to the Red Rover, and betray, in order to destroy him. 
Though we should suppose, intended to be represented, as a moral 
man, the moral character of this purpose, is to say the least, a very 
equivocal one. Mr. Cooper’sheroes are too near fac similes; and 
altogether too much alike in their main features. The lady part 
of the concern is a ve ry sage, respectable, and rather grim gov- 
erness, who is finally contrived to be on board the pirate ship, a- 
long with her pupil, a fair young lady from South Carolina, with 
blue eyes, &c. &c. &c. The author is certainly deficient in his 
delineations of female character. They want femality and indi- 
viduality; and are to us very little more interesting, than pretty 
plaster mouldings. These are the chief dramatis persone. The 
Red Rover, by the contrivance of Wilder, of which the latter seems 
to repent in the issue, has.a fight with an English armed ship. 
which is severely beaten. For divers yood and “suflicient reasons. 
the Red Rover contrives to bestow Wilder and his fair ladies on 
board the beaten ship, and blows up his own. In the last page the 
young South Carolina lady is found married to W ilder; and the 
Red Rover, who proves to be his uncle, comes to die in his house. 

Such is the story; and it is one of great capability for the inter- 
est of romance; and the whole province lies under the eye of the 
author, as one thoroughly explored and surveyed by him; and as 
being peculiarly a part of his intellectual domain, It certainly a- 
bounds in fine, graphic, and faithful delineations, ofsea scenery. It 
is not his fault, that lord Byron has left the higher descriptions of 
that sort so unequalled and hopeless, that little, beside a very infe- 
rior copy, can be expected in that line. We can have too much of 
a good thingtoo. After we have been told, two or three times, that 
a vessel floats, like a sea bird, on the water; that she bounds over 
the hillow, like a beautiful courser; that her spars have such a fine 
symmetry; and that she bends before the breeze with such a grace- 
ful and noble inclination, &c. ; and, when afterwards, these same 
views, a little varied, recuragain and ; again, we begin to be weary of 
them. It would be unjust, not to allow that, occasionally, simili- 
tudes and illustrations, that are really striking ‘and fine, occur, and 
some passages where truth and nature and human feeling speak 
out in the eloquence and simplicity of good taste. 
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It is painful to advert to the defects of the work. ft wants 
vraisemblance. Probability is violated at every step. The defects 
of Sir Walter Scott are religiously and scrupulously copied. 
There is the same sternness, the same grandeur—the same in- 
difference to pain and death—the same curl of the lip, &c. &c. in 
the heroes. There is too a furious technicality in the work. We 
presume, that the thousand sea terms, and sea phrases, and nau- 
tical allusions are all in keeping, and faithfully correct. But 
how many of his readers are there, who can be supposed to be 
judges of this, or to take any interest in it? Of all kinds of wri- 
ting, that, assuredly, is most tedious and prosing, that turns upon 
the mere barren phrase and term and interior language of a pro- 
fession and calling; that can be tasted and judged only by the a- 
depts in that profession. Novels are universally, and “justly con- 
sidered a chafly and useless kind of reading; and if the good nature 
of the community will allow them to buy, read, and digest whol 
volumes of sea slang, about which they know nothing, and which, 
if known, has no more interest, than that of the carpenter, or ba- 
ker, or brewer, we surely ought not toobject. Better to read such 
matter, than what is positively mischievous and of bad tendency. 

Moralists have always objected to novel reading; and yet the 
community always has read, and always will read novels. Since 
it has been so, is so, and will be so, a writer of this sort, who has 
right principles and views, will endeavor to seize upon a vehicle 
of such prodigious influence and efliciency, and cause it to convey 
moral and salutary lessons. This ought the rather to be so, be- 
cause a novel, with a sea mark in the sky, a novel calculated to 
move the tears of virtue, to stir benevolent feelings, and to incul- 
eate a high and good moral, will, in the same proportion, be more 
interesting as it is more useful. Miss Edgeworth’s novels all have 
a sound moral—a noble purpose; inculcate a valuable lesson, and 
leave a deep impression in favor of virtue. The author of Waver- 
ley has no aim, but to excite interest, without any mixture of 
moral preference. He wishes to make you laugh, weep, or ad- 
mire; and cares not, whether he has made you better or not; as 
he asks you only for your money. Cooper implicitly follows him 
in this, asin all other points, sed longo intervallo. His stories have 
no moral aim—and leave an impression perfectly equivocal, as re- 
gards their moral tendency. 

After remarks, which some will consider dictated by a spirit of 
harshness, but which we have viewed, tobe imperiously demanded 
by our duty, to inculcate sound principles, and just taste, we are 
aware we ought to add, that Mr. Cooper is a writer of power, and 
as much superior to most of those, who have undertaken to write 
novels among us, as Sir Walter Scott is tohim. The scale of ex- 
cellence is graduated with an infinite number of degrees—and Mr. 
@ooper deserves a high place in that scale. Would he write tales. 
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in which domestic manners were delineated, high morals inculca- 
ted, and feelings of tenderness and benev olence mov ed; and forget 
the while, that there existed such a fraternity,as the flock of the 
critical quill, he might be still more admired, and read, than he 
now is;and might have the satisfaction to reflect, that he achievéd 
atthe same time an immense amount of good for his money. 

We have selected the sinking of the ship Caroline, as what 
struck usin the reading, as the finest passage in this book: 


‘ The bright sunshine was sleeping in a thousand places on every side of the 
silent and deserted wreck. The sea had subsided to such a state of utter rest, 
that it was only at long intervals, that the huge and helpless mass, on which 
the ark of the expectants lay, was lifted from its dull quietude, to roll heavily, 
for a moment, in the washing waters, and then to settle lower into the greedy 
and absorbing element. Still the disappearance of the hull was slow, and even 
tedious, to those who looked forward with such impatience to its total immer- 
sion, as to the crisis of their own fortunes. 

* During these hours of weary and awful suspense, the discourse, between 
the watchers, though conducted in tones of confidence, and often of tenderness, 
was broken by long intervals of deep and musing silence. Each forbore to 
dwell upon the danger oftheir situation, in consideration of the feelings of the 
rest; but neither could conceal the imminent risk they ran, from that jealous 
watchfulness of Jove of life, which was common to them all. In this manner, 
minutes, hours, and the day itself, rolled by, and the darkness was seen stealing 
along the deep, gradually narrowing the boundary of their view towards the 
east, until the whole of the empty scene was limited to a littledusky circle around 
the spot, on which they lay.To this succeeded another fearful hour.during which 
it appeared, that death was about to visit them, environed by its most revolting 
horrors. The heavy plunge of the wallowing whale, ashe cast his huge form up 
on the surface of the sea, was heard, accompanied by the mimic blowings of a 
hundred imitators, that followed in the train of the monarch of the ocean. It 
appeared, to the alarmed and feverish imagination of Gertrude, that the brine 
was giving up all its monsters; and, notwithstanding the calm assurances of 
Wilder, that these accustomed sounds were rather the harbingers of peace, than 
signs of any new danger, they filled her mind with images of the secret recess- 
es, over which they seemed suspended by a thread, and painted them replete 
with the disquieting inhabitants of the caverns of the great deep. The intelli- 
cent seamen himself was startled, when he saw on the surface of the water, the 
dark fins of the voracious shark stealing around the wreck, apprised by his in- 
‘tinct, that the contents of the devoted vessel were shortly to become the prey 
ef his tribe. Then came the moon, with its mild aud deceptive light, to throw 
the delusion ofits glow onthe varying but ever frightful scene. ‘See’ said Wild- 
er, as the luminary lifted its pale and melancholy orb out of the bed of the 
ecean; * we shall have light for our hazardous launch! ‘Isitat hand? ‘de- 
manded Mrs. Wyllys, with all the resolution of manner she could assume in so 
trying a situation. 

‘It is—the ship has already brought her scuppers to the water. Sometimes 
a vessel will float, until saturated with brine. Ifours sink atall, it will be soon.’ 

‘Hf at all! Is there then hope that she can float” 
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* None!’ said Wilder, pausing to listen to the hollow and threatening sounds, 
which issued from the depths of the vessel, as the water broke through her divi- 
sions, in passing from side to side, and which sounded, like the groaning of some 
heavy monster in the last agony of nature. ‘ None; she is already losing her 
level.’ 

* flis companions saw the change; but, not for the empire of the world, could 
either of them have uttered asyllable. Another low, threatening, rumbling 
sound was heard; and then the pent air beneath blew up the forward part of 
the deck, with an explosion, like that of a gun. 

‘ Now grasp the ropes [ have given you!’ cried Wilder, breathless with his ea- 
gerness to speak. 

‘ His words were smothered by the rushing and gurgling of waters. The ves 
sel made a plunge, like a dying whale; and raising its stern high into the air, 
glided into the depths of the sea, like the leviathan seeking his secret places. 
The motionless boat was lifted with the ship, until it stood in an attitude fear- 
fully approaching to the perpendicular. As the wreck descended, the bows ot 
the launch met the element, burying themselves nearly to filling; but buoyant 
and light, it rose again, and, struck powerfully on the stern by the settling 
mass, the little ark shot ahead, as though it had been driven by the hand of 
man. Still asthe water rushed into the vortex, every thing within its influence 
yielded to the suction; and at the next instant, the Jaunch was seen darting 
down the declivity, as if eager to fellow the vast machine, of which it had se 
long formed a dependant, through the same gaping whirlpool, to the bottom. 
Then it rose, rocking, to the surface; and for a moment, was tossed, and whirl- 
ed like a bubble circling in the eddies of a pool. After which, the ocean moan- 
ed, and slept again; the moon-beams playing across its treacherous bosom, 
sweetly and calm, as the rays are seen to quiver on a lake that is embedded in 
sheltering mountains.’—Vol. II. p. 20. 


Thisis cerainly strong, clear and admirable description. We 
have only to add, that in Mr. Cooper's style there are multitudes 
of attributes and epithets, which, so far from adding to the strength, 
or beauty of his descriptions, exceedingly weaken them. Epithets 
are dangerous materials; and are never neutral in their effect. If 
they do not add, they always weaken, and encumber the effect of 
the description. Mr. Cooper ought to understand this, for his chief 
reach of power is in being a happy and faithful painter ef nature, 





Le Genie du Christianisme, par Francois-Auguste de Chateaubriand, 
auteur de L’itineraire de la Grece, Attala, &c. En trois volumes. 
Tome I. Paris. Colburn, Libraire, 1813. 


Tue writer of this book is unquestionably the most distinguish- 
ed living author of his country, and in our view among the first of 
the age. Advanced of sixty years, he is revising, and editing a 
complete edition of his works, which already amount, we believe, 
to twenty-five volumes. The French papers affirm, that he is of- 
fered 2Q0,000 livres, or more than 30,000 dollars for the complete 
copy right. 

Other circumstances have drawn our attention to this work. The 
author has not only travelled in our country, and our portion of it; 
but we have no doubt, that in our forests and prairies, and along 
our rivers and lakes, amidet the vastness and lonely grandeur of 
our nature, and in the cabins of our stern and silent sav ages, he 
acquired that peculiar mental coloring, that impressive and unique 
melange of epic and romance, deep moral feeling and eloquence of 
the heart, arcadian pictures of savage simplicity, grouped in con- 
trast with European refinement, that union cf naiveté and art, that 
blended manner of Ossian and Homer, which, in the view of his 
admirers, give such a charm to his writings. In all his subsequent 
career, he seems to delight to recur, to what he saw and felt in our 
woods. He adverts to these remembrances, more than once, in his 
oriental travels. 

His works have been translated, and some of them have receiv- 
ed repeated editions in all the languages of Europe. Of all au- 
thors he has found the warmest friends and admirers, and the 
bitterest revilers and enemies. It is no part of our purpose, to 

take particular views of the objections of the latter. It was his 
misfortune to fall on evil days, when all the elements of discord, 
mental and political, were in the most violent fermentation and 
collision. He admits the errors of his youth. We do not know, 
that his enemies have undertaken to question that he has that en- 
dowment, called genius, and, we think, he has it ina pre-eminent 
degree. To rise wholly above the cheerless, fiat and undistin- 
guished mediocrity of the million writers of the age, is in itself, 
with many, an unpardonable offence. He is not insipid, like the 
rest; and therefore he violates all rule. He is never heavy; and 
therefore with these critics, he is not learned. He does not talk 
about religion with the narrowness, and in the shibboleth and terms 
ofa sectarian, and therefore he is an hypocrite,or an unbeliever. 
He soars; and therefore he is extravagant. He moves the heart; 
and this is termed sentimental whining. He is not common; oak 
therefore his anomalies are just so much wandering from the right 
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way. in short, he isa swanamong the gregarious birds; and this 
is suflicient ground for common hostility of the whole race. ‘The 
most cursory and least critical reader w ill see that he has extravagan- 
zas—that he is exceedingly unequal. His sublime often touches 
on the limits of the ridiculous. Pity, that such should be the al- 
most invariable character of genius. The experience of all 
time declares, that such has been the fact. Yet we infinitely pre- 
fer his grand and luminous er of intellectual glory, though 
some of its appendages are in bad taste, to the tame and com- 
mon halls of learned aud dull « correctness. His critics have ques- 
tioned, whether his works will go down to posterity? We have 
given some translations, at the close of this article, to furnish some 
of the means of enabling our readers, to judge for themselves, 
whether they deserve that honor. 

Another view of the author gives his writings an appropriate in- 
terest. Weknow of no writer, ancient or modern, who has so exten- 
sively tested by experience all the vagaries and mutabilities of for- 
tune. Born to the inheritance of nobility and opulence, he saw 
his relations and friends perish on the scaffold. He fled from his 
paternal hearth, partly from fear of participating in the same fate, 
and partly in chase of the phantom of fame, for which, on his cros- 
sing the sea, he proposed to wander, during a tour of nine years, 
in our inhospitable forests and deserts, from Quebec to the western 
sea. Inthe bark cabins of our savages he meditated, and sketch- 
ed the splendid romances of Attala and Rene. He returned to 
France, fought among the royalists, was wounded, deserted, sick, 
an outcast, a Lazarus covered with sores, an object of loathing 
and avoidance. He was poor, and had a single companion, and 
that companion felt himself so miserable, destitute and hopeless, 
that he escape -d from life by suicide. He was a needy and neglec- 
ted exile, given over by his physician, as incurably gone in pulmo- 
nic affection. The star of Napoleon waned, and that of the Bour- 
bons once more arose upon the horizon. He had been a consist- 
ent and ultra royalist. In its sharpest emergency he had given 
his powerful pen, as a coarse political writer for the thousand, to 
the royal cause. In return he was made peerand minister. His 
imprudent zeal soon lost him the royal favor. An intrigue once 
more brought him on the surface, and made him a premier. In 
this situation he gained a fame of bad pre-eminence, by advising 
and aiding that project, equally despotic, iniquitous and impol- 
itic, the conquest of the Spanish country and constitution. 

As an intrigue had raised him, another thrust him, with the 
most marked humiliation, from the heights of place to his level 
among the multitude, leaving him henceforward nothing to expect, 
but his intellectual fame. It ought not to enhance his claims to 
that fame, that political management, chagrin, complaint, and il} 
disguised envy towards those, who contributed to his fa}l, and have 
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eccupied his place, mark, that the ambitious and disappointed pol- 
itician still rankles in his bosom. No man living has surveyed 
more entirely every variety of nature that our world has to offer. 
[n our continent he saw a world of woods, that had scarcely yet 
resounded with the axe. He roamed on the borders of unin- 
habited lakes, that to the eye are like oceans. The scene before 
him was sile nt, g grand, dreary, illimitable and full of danger. On 
the wet earth and under tents of skins, or rushes, he imagined the 
silent savages engaged in profound meditations, and sketch- 
ed them such as his fancy made them. In our country and in 
England he was made bitterly to feel, how desolate and “forlorn a 
pennyless exile, however gifted, may be, among a people, who 
know, regard and care for nothing, which does not glitter with 
wealth, and is not marked with fame and notoriety. 

Fighting as a common soldier among the Vendeans, he had been 
wounded, and trampled under foot by his comrades. He had 
heard sans culottes shouting ca ira, as the scaffold and guillotine 
streamed with blood. He afterwards saw a battalion of satellite 
kings, shouting behind the triumphal car of the French emperor. 
His hatred of that order of things was increased to abhorrence by 
the execution of the chivalrous and gallant d’Enghien, the fairest 
scion of the Bourbon stock. He was aft.rwards, next to the king, 
the most conspicuous personage in the most splendid _monarchy in 
Europe. Thus he had been intimate with every costume, from 


that of the Canadian covering of skins, to the royal purple, and ~ 


from a rush couchof the Indians to the voluptuous down of the 
pavilions of the palais royal. He saw the Italians burying Alfieri, 
as he meditated over departed greatness, glory and song among the 
ashes of heroes and saints, amidst the ruins of the ‘eternal city.’ 

He saw the domes of St. Sophia and the palms of the seraglio 
in Constantinople, a city, like the former, stored with monuments 
and remembrances, and themes of moral interest and profound 
meditation; and affording the most mournful contrasts of the 
past with the present. Protected by janisaries, he had wan- 
dered among the Arabs, the Indians of the eastern deserts, aflord- 
ing another most exciting study of our species. He traversed 
Greece, proverbially the land of remembrance, glory and song.— 
He fancied that he stood over the ruins of Sparta, and where Ly- 
curgus promulgated his stern laws, and. the heroes of ‘Thermopyle 
went out toshow, that there is that in our natures, which can look 
death in the face, he saw nothing but desolation; heard nothing,.but 
the howling of wolves. He looked upon the summits of Hemus 
and Rhodope and Olympus; and decyphered the mouldering col- 
umns of Athens. 

As a professed pilgrim, he wandered in the holy city, amidst 
the more awful and aifecting memorials, of religous remembrance, 
and the hopes that translate men from the level o€ animals to the 
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orders of superior and immortal existence. He saw the circular 
furrow in the stone pavement, around the tomb of the Saviour, 
which penitents of all ages and countries had worn, as they had de- 
scribed that circle on their knees. He affirms, that on his knees, 
and his eyes streaming with tears, he moved round the same hal- 
lowed circle. He remembered the thousands, who had mingled 
their tears there before him, and who had long since gone to see the 
Author of life and immortality above. He saw all the spots conse- 
crated to everlasting remembrance by the scriptures. He stood 
among the mountains, where prophets had poured their strains, 
and where Jesus and his disciples had walked. On the lonely 
shores of Jordan, he communed with the spirits of Elijah and 
Elisha. He contemplated the dead sea, beneath whose bosom are 
supposed to sleep the towers of Sodom and Gomorrah and the cit- 
ies of the plain. He had wandered in the footsteps of Moses and 
Zoroaster, the Pharaohs and the Ptolomies, the Roman conquerors 
and the primitive saints along the shares of the Nile. With a 
mind constituted like his, what a host of treasured thoughts, and 
deep inspirations, and solemn musings, and affecting recollections 
must have been awakened by such scenes as these! He had seen 
nature, animate and inanimate,in all its forms from the lakes to the 
Mississippi, and from the Tiber to the Jordan and the Nile; and 
every political condition of man from the intoxicated and bloody 
mob of Paris*to the wild democracy of the American wilderness; 
from the fresh and rising republican institutions of our country, t 
the singular union of freedom, aristocracy and opulence in Pd 
monarchy of England; and from the military splendor of Napole- 
on to the voluptuous despotism of the Turkish Sultan. He was 
familiar with the people of all countries and all manners. Every 
variety and every extreme of the operation of all buman passions 
had passed in review under his eye. 

To bring all this home with a personal bearing upon his mind, 
his imagination and his heart, he had himself travelled through 
every condition of human life, had experienced all its illusions, felt 
all its aspirations, endured all its sufferings; and all the pleasura- 
ble and painful sensations between beggary and the palace; the 
loathing and horror of an outcast Lazarus, and the court paid ty 
the premier of Trance. 


Hesaw whatever thou hast seen: 
Encounter’d all, that troubles thee. 


We have recountee these circumstances, as developing in oui 
view, a clue to his character and the peculiar style of his writings. 
It furnishes a moral too. Never was life more full, in enforcing 
the motto ’nil desperandum, in demonstrating, that even amidst the 
intrigues of a despotic French court, knowledge is powcr. Never 
was there a more animating presage, that genius, talent, and per- 
severance ought never to shrink. or despond. Never have more 
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circumstances concurred, in one man, to stir all the fountains of the 
heart; to call forth all the inspiring, hallowed and affecting asso- 
ciations; to open every vista to the secret springs of human nature, 
and to give experimental views of every shade and combination of 
human character and passions. 

Oi his writings we shall only glance at those, which we have 
read. We have nothad access to bis complete works. His po- 
litical writings and speeches, that have appeared in the papers, 
however sophistical, have all seemed to us to bear the peculiar 
impress ofhis genius and eloquence,and tobe marked with the sign 
manual of his unique mind. His famous essay on rev olu- 
tions, his popular pamphlets, that contributed so essentially to the 
Gunsthnee of the Napoleon dynasty, his periodicals and the history 
of his elevation and fall, asa statesman, we can only judge by the 
snatches and extracts, that have appeared in the public papers.— 
We regret this the less, because we are confident, he will be re- 
membered only by those writings, which wehave read, and partic- 
ularly by the work, the title of which is prefixed to this article. — 
Those who delight i in turmoil and intrigue of parties, who enter in- 
to the triumph of those in place, and the abuse and reviling of those 
displaced; those, who feed on ly on the coarse e and common history 
of politics, and see nothing of interest in our world, but the athlet- 
ic struggle of political wrestlers, who shall bear away the palm of 
oflice and place, will no doubt, find his political writings and histo- 
ry arichmine. We are willing they should dig there at their lei- 
sure. 

His Attalaand René are not included in this edition of the ‘Genie 
du Christianisme,” now before us. It is generally known, that they 
were originally episodes in this work. Many years have elapsed, 
since we read them. But it would be difficult to forget the effect, 
which we felt from reading the tale of Attala. Itis possible, the 
author may have had Pauland Virginia in his eye, when he wrote 
it. But we discover no marked points of resemblance. The 
sweet and plaintive pastoral of St. Pierre has more amenity; At- 
tala more genius and epic grandeur. Both are alike in the dee p 
feeling of sadness, which their perusal leaves on the mind. René 
is the sequel of Attala, and isa story scarcely less affecting. In- 
deed to us there are some passages in it even of a higher order of 
writing. Most readers know, that it turns upon love, unconscious- 
ly commenced between besten and sister. A subject of such 

extreme difficuity and delicacy of management, in ordinary hands 
would have produced only revolting images and thoughts. We re- 
member nothing in this, incompatible with the purest sentiments 
and views. The tale has more interest from the circumstance, that 
it is said darkly to shadow forth the actual early incidents in the 
life of the author. In both these works, there are, as it seems to 
us, thoughts and images and combinations of ideas, which, as far 
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as our reading extends, are entirely original, and whose faintest ar- 
ehetype we have met with no where else. 

Every one has read his travels in the oriental countries, Dr. 
Clark, a distinguished English scholar, walked over the same circle, 
about the same time, and also published his travels. The French- 
man is to us far more lively and full of eloquence and fancy and 
poetry and associate d remembrances. The former is supposed to 
contain more matter of fact information. The latter travels not 
only through the country of terra firma, but the aerial regions of 
shadows and visions, that overhang it. The one gives us sketch- 
es of what his feet traversed, his eyes saw, and his fingers grasped. 
The other surveys the world under his eye, chiefly in its relations 
to the world in his mind. Critics have remarked that the two 
books of travels are fair samples of the national character, which 
they represent. In this book he often recurs, as we have remarked, 
to his travels in our forests, and still oftener, by his style and man- 
ner he reminds us, that he has them in his thoughts. If our mem- 
ory is not in fault, it is in these travels, that he relates the charm- 
ing anecdote of the Frenchi dancing master, whom he had seen 
scraping his kit to the Iroquois, as he is teaching these hopeful pu- 
pils of our woods Parisian capers. 

‘The martyrs, or the triumph of Christianity was, no doubt, sugges- 
ted amidst the monuments of history and the mingled dust of 
the saints, over which he travelled in his oriental sojourn. It is an 
epic, in his peculiar prose poetry, sufficiently outré in its machine- 
ry and structure. The conception seemed to us extravagant, be- 
yous his other writings, and tedious and monotonous. But it con- 

tains passages of great eloquence and power; and presents us with 
interesting and impressive pictures of the church in its first periods, 
and abounds in biographical sketches of martyrs and saints. The 
objectof the work is sufficiently indicated by its title, and this, as 
well as the ‘Genie du Christianisme, ’ seems to have been written, 
to countervail the prevalent infidelity of the period, and to make 
reparation to the church for the errors of his youth, and the influ- 
ence of his early writings. 

In returning tothe view of the work before us, we ought to 
mention, that one of the circumstances, that induced us to notice 
this work, has been questioned. It has been doubted, whether 
he travelled at all in our valley; or ever saw the Missis ssippi.— 
This doubt is raised by various circumstances. He is seldom ex- 
plicit, in relation to the points, where he sojourned among us. 
The scenery of Attala is commenced at Natchez, and along the 
lower country. Though grand and splendid, it wants that appro- 
priated kind of detail, that only can be furnished by actual inspec- 
tion; and is such as an imagination, like his, might create, without 
having seen. He speaks too of green serpents on the trees of the 
fower Mississippi, of flamingoes and parrots and monkeys and 
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floating islands, and, if we rightly recollect, hippopotami at the 
bottom of the river. Our parroquets might, indeed serve a poet 
for parrots. We have, too, a number of beautiful species of the 
gull tribe, which might well pass for flamingoes. But we have no 
substitutes for green serpents on the trees, though we have to 
spare of noxious ones on the soil. We could no where fill the 
smallest order for qguadruped monkies, or hippopotami, except op- 
possums and alligators might be accepted i in lieu of them. 

Chateaubriand was poor, and probably a proud, shrinking, 
dreaming enthusiast, very little likely to beappreciated. A pedes- 
trian without money, and this country being almost an unpeopled 
wilderness, he was little known, and less understood, and remember- 
ed by the people. But we have intimations, to us sufficiently 
clear, that he travelled through our valley from lake Erie to the 
Mississippi, by the way of Vincennes. Volney followed his foot- 
steps, and, probably, saw the Mississippi at the same point. The 
contemplation of that river, from the Illinois shore, sweeping down 
between its willow borders, and its dark forests, would furnish suf- 
fieient nutriment to his imagination, to enable it to travel down on 
the wave, tosee all the strange sights, that he has described, as 
existing there, and to trace it to its junction with the sea. 

Every one has heard that in his early days he was an_unbeliev- 
er. The manner of his conversion is most charmingly giv en in the 
following extract from the preface to the work before us 


‘Ma mere, apres avoir été jetée 8 72 ans dans des cachots 0% elle 
vit périr une partie de ses enfans, expira enfin sur un grabat, oi ses 
malheurs l’avaient reléguée. Le souvenir de mes égaremens rép- 
andit sur ses derniers jours une grande amertume; elle chargea, 
en mourant, une de mes sceurs de me rappeler acette religion dans 
laquelle j’avais été élevé. Ma sceur me manda le dernier voeu de 
ma mére; quand la lettre me parvint au-dela des mers, ma sceur 
elle-méme n’existait plus; elle était morte aussi des suites de son 
emprisonnement. Ces deux voix sortiesdu tombeau, cette mort 
qui servait @interprete 4 la mort, m’ont frappé. Je suis devenu 
chrétien. Je n’ai point cédeé, j’en conviens, 4 de grandes lumiéres 


surnaturelles: ma conviction est sortie du cveur; j’ai pleuré, et j’ai 
? 
cru. 


* My mother, after being thrown, at the age of seventy-two years, into a 
dungeon, where she saw a part of her children perish, expired at last upon a 
couch of straw, to which her miseries had consigned her. The remembrance of 
my errors infused great bitterness intoher last days. In death she charged 
ene of my sisters, to recal me to that religion, in which I had been reared..— 
My siater transmitted me the last wish of my mother. When this letter reach- 
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ed me beyond the seas, my sister herself was no more. She had died from the 
consequence of her imprisonment. These two voices proceeding from the 
tomb, this death, which served as the interpreter of the dead, deeply struck 
me. I becamea Christian. 1 did not yield, 1 admit, to great supernatural 
lights. My conviction proceeded from my heart. I wept, and I believed. * 


The book before us was written, not only, as an amende honora- 
ble for the errors of his youth; but to vindicate the Christian re- 
ligion from a common charge of the unbelievers of that period, 
that it is the natural cnemy of free thought, liberty, independence 
aad happiness; that it had wrought no effects, but wars and perse- 
cutions; that it had its origin in the small,ignorant, bigotted, and 
despicable country of Judea; that itnaturally tended to produce 
a sterile imagination, and an unfecling heart; and, particularly, 
that it was the destroyer of poetry and the fine arts. 

In fact, there have not beea w anting writers of decidedly reli- 
gious character, and among thema name of no less authority, than 
that of Dr. Johnson, who ‘thought, that the Christian religion was 
necessarily severed from figurative diction, and the ornaments and 
machinery of poetry; that ils severe character, its stern moral and 
spiritual dogmas were incongruous, and incompatible with the whole 
range of epithet and style, ‘belonging to the higher order of wri- 
ting in that department. 

In opposition to all this, it is the object of this book to prove, that 
the Christian religion is favorable to liberty and independence and 
high thought and virtuous fee ‘ling; that itnaturally and powerful- 
ly associates with poetry, and generates its highest conceptions; 
- it is favorable to every thing, that is noble and virtuous within 

s, and that it is particul: arly favorable to Cequuace and the fine 
ee Such is, precisely, our view of the subject. If Christian in- 
fluence and Christian feeling do not generate poetry in the head 
and heart of the subject, no yother influence will. ‘The evangeli- 
cal strain of the scriptures, the hope of a resurrection from the 
grave, and a sinless re-union with friends on the hills of paradise, 
and the annunciation in revelations of the blessedness of those, 
who die in the Lord, in being led to living fountains, and having 
all tears wiped away; these are, as we conceive, as much su- 
perior excitements to the true spirit and power of poetry, as_ the 
Christian scriptures are more sublime, than the theogony of Hesiod, 
or the Metamorphoses of Ovid; or as the Jehovah of the Psalms, 
walking on the wings of the wind, or of the gospel, charged 
with an universe, and at the same time caring for a sparrow, isa 
more exalted object of contemplation, than the Jove of Homer, 
pursuing his amours, or fuddling with nectar. 

It isuniversally found, we believe, that those, who are deeply 
under the influence of religion, breathe and speak the language of 

try. What can reach the imagination and the heart; what can 
fouch all that part ofour natures, which does not altogether apper 
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tain to the low and sordid concerns of the earth, if it be not the 
themes, which are inculcated in the Christain temple? 

It would not be an unpleasant task to us, if we thought the reader 
would follow us, to go through every chapter of the three volumes 
before us, and give an abstract of its contents. Amidst the thou- 
sand cloquent and beautiful passages, we are aware, that we often 
encounter weak and extravagant failures. But there are so 
many touching reflections and striking thoughts, that the chief 
difficulty would consist in the selection. Such an abstract how- 
ever would extend this article beyond our custom, and, if made at 
all, must be reserved for another number. We confine ourselves 
at present to a simple outline of the contents. 

The first chapter contemplates the mysteries and the sacraments 
of the gospel; the morality of the scriptures; the fall of man; ob- 
jections to the system of Moses; the existence of God and the im- 
mortality of the soul, in their several relations to poetic feeling, 
and the condition and hopes of man. 

The second volume takes a general view of the Christian epics; 
poetry in its relations with men; of the miraculous, or poetry in 
its relations with supernatural beings. In this chapter he insti- 
tutes a comparison between the heathen mythology and the Chris- 
tain system, touching their respective influence upon poetry. He 
compares the bible with Homer. He treats of the influence of 
the Christian system upon the fine arts, music, painting, sculpture 
and architecture; upon philosophy, history, and eloquence, and 
its harmony with the scenes of nature, and the passions of the hu- 
man heart. 

The third volume treats of the influence of worship, of bells, 
the vestments of the pricsts, and the ornaments of the church; of 
hymns, the solemnities of the church and Cbristian festivals; of 
funeral ceremonies, the funeral pomps of the great, of warriors, 
and the funeral service of the dead; the history of tombs; gener- 
al view of the clergy: of missions; of the religious military orders 
of chivalry; of the services rendered to society by the clergy, and 
hy religious orders in general. 

Such are the heads of the chapters, from which the great gen- 
eral inference is drawn, that the Christian religion opens the heart, 
excites the imagination to action, enkindles enthusiasm, and stirs 
up within us every feeling, that is favorable to poetry and the fine 
arts. He proves a priori, that it ought to do so, in the nature of 
things, and a posteriori, that itthas done so, by comparing the Chris- 
tian epics, and at the head of them ‘ Paradise Lost,’ with what- 
ever of imaginative and splendid heathen fable has produced. 

He clearly makes out his point, as we think, oftentimes by 
acute reasoning, but more frequently by happy analogy and ap- 
propriate illustration. Allusions enable him, as he passes, to bring 
up beautiful thoughts, and pathetic and affecting incidents He 

You. 1.—No 10, 7 
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demonstrates, as, we think clearly, that every thing relating to 
the Christian religon has a direct consanguinity with poetry, and 
that of the highest order. Whoever shall attentively read this 
book, we believe, will be convinced of the falsity of the charge, that 
belief in the gospel brings sterility upon the imagination, or torpor 
upon the fancy. It is no humble collateral point to prove, inci- 
dentally, as he does, that low as is the present state of virtue and 
morals, it would have been still lower, if this divine system had 
never been promulgated in our world. 

The history of churches and their ornaments, of tombs and the 
funeral service, furnish, as any one will readily imagine, who 
knows any thing of the author’s peculiar manner, ample materials 
for his impressive eloquence. The history of missions makes a 
chapter in his happiest manner. An account of the missions of 
Paraguay brings him at ence on that favorite ground, where he is 
so peculiarly at home. He presents us, accordingly, a splendid 
painting of those Christian republics, formed of wandering sava- 
ges, in those undescribed and charmirg solitades. That is, also,a 
striking chapter, in which he illustrates the immense benefits, which 
the world has derived from Christianity, in its peculiar and appro- 
priate influence, in giving birth to hospitals, charities and asylums, 
reared, and chartered for the relief of human misery. In all 
countries where the gospel has_ prevailed, they stand, as merciful 
monuments of the difference of its spirit from that of world. 

We have met with no modern book, which has so many touching 
passages of original eloquence. His incidents make their way di- 
rectly to the heart. He paints; and nature stands before us in 
her beauty and grandeur. He describes; and we hear Philomel 
mourning her young among the branches; or see the fishes repo- 
sing in the pellucid depths in the warmth and brightness of a sun- 
beam. He describes himself at sea; and we see him, in his own 
impressive words, * suspendu entre les astres, et ’ Ocean,j’avais Pim- 
mensite sur ma tete, et Vimmensite sous mes meds.’ Of all painters of 
nature, surely the most eloquent and affecting is Chateaubriand. 
We think, that a small volume of selected extracts from this splen- 
did work would be a useful present to taste and letters. 

We now commence our proposed selections for translation, only 
remarking, that the French is extremely idiomatic, and that we 
have striven to be only as nearly literal, 2s we might, without ceas- 
ing to convey the same idea, as is obvious in the original. In one 
splendid extract we give the original and the translation together, 
thatour readers who understand the language, may comprehend 
the spirit and grandcur of the one, and be able to judge of the fi- 
delity of the other. 

Bartism. Vol. 1. p. 39. ‘Behold the young infant over ithe 
sacred fountains!’ The family full of joy, surrounds him, and re- 
tiounces sin in his stead, and gives him the name of his ancestor. 
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which becomes immortal by this renewal, perpetuated by love 
from race to race.. The father, with a heart beating with gladness, 
hastens to resume his son, to carry him back to his spouse, impa- 
tient to receive him. They surround the maternal couch. Tears 
of tenderness and religion fall from all eyes. The name ef the 
beautiful habe, the ancient name of his forefather is repeated from 
mouth to mouth; and each one, mingling the remembrances of the 
past with present joys, imagines, that he can recognize the good 
old ancestor in the child, that is preparing to retrace his memory.’ 
Maturity of vegetable and animal nature existed at 
creation. Vol. I. p. 112. 


‘In fact, it is probable, that the Author of nature planted, from the 
beginning, ancient forests and young copses; and that animals 
sprang up, some full of days, and others adorned with the graces 
of infancy. The bee, that had not lived, but a morning, counted 
its ambrosia by generations of roses. We must believe that the 
sheep was not without its lamb; that tufts of flowers concealed 
among their buds nightingales, astonished to sing their first airs, 
and to enkindle the frail hopes of their first pleasures. 

Without this original maturity, there would have been neither 
pomp, nor majesty in the work of the Eternal; and nature in her 
innocence would have been less beautiful, than she is at present in 
her corruption. An insipid infancy of plants, animals and elements 
would have crowned an earth without poesy. But God did not 
trace the groves of Eden so unwisely, as the unbelieving pretend. 
Man in his royalty was born at the age of thirty years, that he 
might accord by his majesty with the ancient grandeur of his new 
empire. At the same time his companion already counted sixteen 
springs, which however she had not lived, to be in harmony with 
the flowers, the young birds, innocence, love and all the youthful 
portion of the universe.’ 


General Spectacle of the Universe. Vol. I. p. 116. 


‘There is aGod. The grass of the valley and the cedars of the 
mountains bless him. The insect hums his praises. The elephant 
salutes him at the dawn of day. The bird sir for him under the 
foliage. Thunder displays his power; and the ocean declares his 
immensity. It is man alone, who hath said, ¢ there is no God!’ 

It may besaid, that man is the manifest thought of God; and that 
the universe is his imagination rendered sensible. ‘Those who 
have admitted the beauty of nature as a proof of a superior intelli- 
gence, should have remarked a circumstance, which prodigiously 
aggrandizes the sphere of miracles. It is, that movement and re- 
pose, darkness and light, the seasons, the march of the stars, which 
diversify the decorations of the world,are successive only in appear- 
ance, and in reality are permanent. The scene, which is effaced 
for us, is re-painted for another people. It is not the spectacle, but 
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only the spectator, who hath changed. God hath known a way, 
in which to unite absolute and progressive duration in his work. 
The first is placed in time; the second in space. By the former 
the beauties of the universe are one, infinite, always the same. By 
the other they are multiplied, finished and renewed. Without 
the one there would have been no grandeur in the creation. With- 
out the other it would have been all monotony. In this way, time 
appears to as ina new relation. The least of its fractions becomes 
a complete whole, which comprehends every thing; and in which 
all things are modified, from the death of an insect to the birth 
ofa world. Every minute is in itself little eternity. Bring to- 
gether then in thought the most beautiful accidents of nature. 
Suppose that you see at the same time the hours of day and all the 
scasons; a morning of spring anda morning of autumn; a night be- 
spangled with stars, and a night covered with clouds; meadows en- 
amelled with flowers, and forests robbed of their foliage by 
storms, plains covered with springing corn, and gilded with har- 
vests. You will then have a just idea of the spectacle of the 
universe. 

Is it not astonishing, that while you admire the sun, sinking un- 
der the arches of the west, another observer beholds him springing 
from the regions of the morning? By what inconceivable magic is 
it, that this ancient luminary, that reposes, burning, and fatigued 
in the dust of evening, is the same youthful planet, that awakens, 
humid with dew under the whitening curtains of the dawn? At 
every moment in the day the sun is rising, in the zenith, or sitting, 
in some portion of the world; or rather our senses mock us; and 
there is truly neither east, nor meridian nor west. 

Can we conceive, what would be the spectacle of nature, if it 
were abandoned to the simple movements of matter? The clouds, 
obeying the laws of gravity, would fall perpendicularly on the earth; 
or would mount in pyramids into the upper regions of the air. 
The moment after, the air would become too gross, or too much 
rarefied for the organs of respiration. The moon, too near, or too 
distant from us, would be at one time invisible, and at another 
would show herself all bloody, covered with enormous spots, or 
filling with her extended orb all the celestial dome. Asif possessed 
with some wild vagary, she would either move upon the line of the 
ecliptic, or changing her side, would at length discover to us a 
face, which the earth has not yet secn. The stars would show 
themselves stricken with the same vertigo, and would hencefor- 
ward become a collection of terrific conjunctions. On a sudden, 
the constellation of summer would be destroyed by that of winter. 
Bootes would lead the Pleiades; and the Lion would roar in Aqua- 
rius. There the stars would fleet away with the rapidity of light- 
nings Here they would hang motionless. Sometimes, crowding 
into groups, they would form a new milky way. Again, disap- 
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pearing altogether, and rending asunder the curtain of worlds, they 
would open to view the abysses of eternity. But such spectacles 
will never terrify men, before that day, when God, quitting the 
reins, will need no other means of destroyi ing the system, than to 
abandon it to itself.’ 

The instincts of beavers. Vol. I. page 126. 

‘We have visited, at midnight, a small solitary valicy, inhabited 
by beavers, shaded by firs, and profoundly silent under the influ- 
ence of a planet, as peaceable ,as the ingenious people, whose la- 
bors it enlightened. And would they say, that this valley was desti- 
tute of Providence, destitute of its bounty and its beauty? Who 
then hath put the square and the level to the eye of this animal. 
that knows how to construct a dyke, witha slope on the side of the 
waters, and a perpendicular upon the opposite one? Know you 
the name of the teacher of physics, who hath instructed this singu- 
lar engineer in the Jaws of hydraulics; who hath rendered him so 
adroit with his two incisive teeth, and his flattened tail? Reamur 
never predicted the vicissitudes of the seasons with the exactness of 
the beaver, whose magazines, more orless abundant, indicate in the 
month of June, the longer or shorter duration ofthe frosts of Janu- 
ary. Alas! in being compelled to dispute his miracles with God, 
they finally come to strike with sterility the entire work of the 
Omnipotent. Atheists have pretended to blow up the fire of na- 
ture with their icy breath; but they have only extinguished it. In 
breathing upon the torch of ere: stion, they have shed upon it the 
darkness of their own bosom.’ 


The instincts of fishes. Vol. 1. p. 127. 


‘That philosopher, who refuses to believe in God,is well worthy 
of pity. All those instincts, which the Master of the world hath 
parcelled out in nature, disappear before him. He will not be 
able to tell you, how the fishes, escaped fromjthe ices of the poles, 
traverse the solitudes of the ocean every year, to find the stream, 
where they shall celebrate their nuptials. ‘The spring, instructed 
by the sovereign of the seas, prepares upon our shores the bridal 
pomp. He stretches the beds of moss in the grottoes, and unfolds 
the foliage of the water lily on the waves, to serve, as curtains to 
these couches of chrystal. Scarcely are these preparations com- 
pleted, when the enamelled legions come, to relate to our foun- 
tains the grandeur of the polar regions of tempests. These foreign 
navigators animate all our shores. Some, like fleeting bubbles in 
the air, mount perpendicularly from the depths of the waters.— 
Others balance themselves voluptuously on the wave; or diverge 
from a common centre, like innumerable gleams of gold. These 
dart their gliding forms obliquely through the azure fluid. Those 
sleep in a ray of the sun, which penetrates the silvery gauze of 
4he waves. All glide, return. swim, plunge, circulate, form them- 
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selves in squadrons, separate, and unite again; and the inhabitant 
of the seas, inspired with that breath of lite, with which God hath 
animated all nature, bounds away, pursuing the trace of fire, 
which his beloved hath left for him in the waves.’ 

The nightingale. Vol. I. p. 129. 


‘It is the mysterious hour, when the first silence of the night and 
the last murmurs of the day contend upon the hills, on the shores 
of the streams, in the groves and valleys. The horizon is still 
slightly colored; but already shade reposes upon the earth. At 
this moment, nature in the obscure collonades of the forests, ner 
dome enlightened with the last splendors of day, resembles an an- 
cient temple, whose sanctuary is veiled with a holy night, while 
the rounded cupola above the clouds sparkles with fires. 

It is at this hour, that Philome] commences her evening preludé, 
When the forests have hushed their thousand voices, when not a 
spire of grass, not even a moss sighs; while the moon is in the hea- 
vens, and the ear of man is attentive, then this first songster of the 
creation intonates his eyening hymns to the Eternal. At first he 
strikes the echos only with the brilliant bursts of pleasure. Dis- 
order is in the song. He makes transitions from grave to acute; 
from soft to loud. He observes pauses. He is slow; then brisk. 
His heart palpitates with joy, and is intoxicated with the impulse 
of love. Ona sudden the voice falls. The bird is silent. He com- 
mences again. But how changed the accents! What tender me- 
lody! Sometimes the modulations are languishing, though varied. 
Sometimes it is an air almost monotonous, like the repeat of those 
old French ballads, the perfection of simplicity and melancholy. 
The song is as frequently the note of sadness,as of joy. The bird, 
that hath lost its young, still sings. It is still the air of the period of 
happiness, that he repeats; for he knows no other. But, by a 
reach of his art—the musician hath done no more, than change the 
key; and the song of pleasure has become the lament of grief.’ 


Exile. Vol. I. p. 136. 


‘We have seen unfortunates, in whom this last trait hath caused 
the tears to spring inour eyes. Those banishments, which nature 
prescribes, are not like those, commanded by men. The bird is 
banished but a moment, and for its own happiness. It goes with 
its relatives, its father and mother, its brothers and sisters. It leaves 
nothing behind it. It carries away all its heart. Solitude prepares 
for it nourishment and shelter. ‘The woods are not armed against 
it. It returns at last to die on the shores, which saw its birth. — It 
finds again the stream, the tree, the nest, the paternal soil. But 
man, chased from the natal hearth, will he ever return to it? He 
finds not, like the bird, hospitality in his route. He knocks and 
no one opens. The ban, which hath driven him beyond his 
country, seems to have inferdicted the world to him. He dies, 
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and there isno one to bury him. More happy, when he expires in 
some ditch, or on the margin of some great road, where the charity 
of some Samaritan may throw, in passing, a little foreign earth up- 
on his corse. Let us hope, that in heaven we shall no longer fear 
exile. In religion there is a country every where.’ 

Remains of a wrecked ship. Vol. 1. p. 165. 


¢ As we were walking one evening at Brest, on the shore of the 
sea, we perceived a poor woman, who, walking in a bending pos- 
ture among the rocks, contemplated attentively the fragments of a 
shipwreck, and particularly examined the plants attached to the 
ruin, as if she sought to divine, by their being more or less marked 
by time, the certain epoch ofher misery. She discovered under the 
pebbles one of those boxes of the sailors, in which they pack their 
flasks. Perhapsshe had formerly filled it herself for her spouse, 
with cordials purchased with the fruit ofher savings. Atleast we 
judged so; for she began to wipe her tears with the corner of her 
apron. Sea mushrooms now filled the dear presents of her ten- 
derness. Thus, while the report of the cannon informs the great 
of the ship wreck of the distinguished ones of the world, Provi- 
dence, announcing on the same shores, mourning to the humble 
and the weak, despatches to them a spire of grass, and the ruin of 
a wreck,’ 

Evening service on the sea. Vol. I. p. 167. 

‘He would have been well worthy of pity, who in this spectacle. 
would not have recognized the beauty of God in his works. Reli- 
gidug tears flowed involuntarily from my eye lids, when my intre- 
pid companions, doffing their tarred hats, began to intonate, witb 
rough voice, their simple hymn to our Lady of good Succour, patro- 
ness of mariners. How touching was the prayer of these men, who, 
upon a frail plank in the midst of the ocean, contemplated the 
sun setting in the waves! How directly this invocation of the 
poor sailor to the Mother of Grief went to the soul!. The con- 
sciousness of our littleness in the view of infinity, our songs, soun- 
ding far over the silent waves, night approaching with its hidden 
dangers, the miracle of our vessel in the midst of §0 many mira- 
cles, a religious crew seized with admiration and fear, an august 
priest in his prayers, God bending over the abyss, with one hand 
holding the sun at the portals of the west, and with the other rai- 
sing the moon from the wave in the east, and yielding, amidst the 
immensity, a listening ear to the feeble voice of his creature; this 
is a scene, which we know not how to paint; and which the whole 
heart of man is scarcely sufficient to feel.’ 

We regret, and if our reader have any feeling of consanguinity 
with us, he will regret,also, that we may not proceed farther in 
these translations, without greatly tresspassing upon the prescri- 
bed limits of our articles. We have advanced little more. than 
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half away, in the first volume; and we hope to resume these ex- 
tracts hereafter. We close with giving the following passage, in 
the original, and in translation. 


‘Passons a la scéne terrestre. 

‘Un soir je métais égaré dans une grande forét, & quelque dis- 
tance de la cataracte de Niagara; bientot je vis le jour s’éteindre 
autour de moi, et je gottai, dans toute sa solitude, le beau specta- 
cle dune nuit dans les déserts du Nouveau-Monde. 

‘Une heure aprés, le coucher du soleil, la lune se montra au- 
dessus des arbres, 4 Phorizon opposé. Une brise embaumée, que 
cette reine des nuits amenait de orient avec elle, semblait la pre- 
eéder dans les foréts comme sa fraiche haleine. L’astre solitaire 
monta peu a peu dans le ciel: tantét il suivait paisiblement sa 
course azurée; tantot il reposait sur des groupes de nues qui res- 
semblaient 4 la cime de hautes montagnes couronnées de neige.— 
Ces nues, ployant et déployant leurs voiles, se déroulaient en zones 
diaphanes de satin blanc, se dispersaient en légers flocons d’e- 
cumes, ou formaient dans les cieux des bancs d’une ouate éblouts- 
sante, si doux 4 l’wil, qu’on croyait ressentir leur mollesse et leur 
elasticité. 

‘La scéne sur la terre n’était pas moins ravissante: le jour bleu 
atre et velouté de la lune, descendait dans les intervalles des ar- 
bres, et poussait des gerbes de lumiéres jusque dans l’épaisseur 
des plus profondes ténébres. La riviére qui coulait 4 mes pieds, 
tour a tour se perdait dans le bois, tour 4 tour reparaissait toute 
brillante des constellations de la nuit, qu’elle répétait dans son sein. 
Dans une vaste prairie, de l'autre cété de cette riviére, la clarté de 
la lune dormait sans mouvement, sur Jes gazons. Des bouleaux 
agités par les brises, et dispersés ca et 1a dans la savanne, formai- 
ent des iles d’ombres flottantes, sur une mer immobile de lumiére. 
Aupreés, tout était silence et repos, hors la chiute de quelques feu- 
illes; le passage brusque d’un vent subit, les gémissemens rares et 
interrompus de la hulotte; mais au loin, par intervalles, on enten- 
dait les roulemens solennels de la cataracte de Niagara, qui, dans 
le calme de la nuit, se prolongeaicnt de désert en désert, et expi- 
raient 4 travers les forets solitaires. ! 

‘La grandeur, l’étonnante mélancolie de ce tableau, ne saurai- 
ent s’exprimer dans les langues humaines; les plus belles nuits en 
Europe ne peuvent en donner une idée. En vain dans nos champs 
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cultivés imagination cherche 4 s’étendre; elle rencontre de toutes 


parts les habitations des hommes: mais dans ces pays deserts, 


ame se plait 4 s’enfoncer dans un océan de foréts, @ errer aux 
bords des lacs immensces, 4 planer sur le gouffre des cataractes, et 
pour ainsi dire 4se trouver seule devant Dieu. 


‘ Let us pass to the terrestrial scene. One evening I wandered into a wide 
forest, at some distance from the cataract of Niagara. Soon after, Isaw the 
day fading around me; aud I tasted, in all its"solitude, the beautiful spec- 
tacle of a night in the deserts of the new world. An hour after sun set, the 
moon showed herself above the trees, on the opposite point of the horizon. A 
perfumed breeze, which this queen of nights brought from the eust with her, 
seemed to precede her in the forests, as her fresh breath. The solitary planet 
by degrees ascended the heavens. Sometimes she peacefully pursned her azure 
course. Sometimes she reposed upon groups of clouds, which resembled the 
summits of high mountains, crowned with snow. These clouds, folding and un- 
folding their veils, unrolled in transparent zones of white satin, dispersed in 
fleeting particles of mist, or formed into banks, in the heavensofa dazzling 
white, so pleasant to the eye, that one would believe, hie could feel their softness 
and their elasticity. 

‘The scene on the earth was not less ravishing. The mild and velvet light 
of the moon descended through the intervals of the trees, and threw ber sheaves 
of light even into the thickness of the profoundest shades. The river, which 
lowed at my feet, in turn was lost in the woods, and again re-appeared, all 
brilliant with the constellations of night, which it repeated in its bosom. In 
a vast prairic, on the other shore of the river, the brilliance of the moon slept mo- 
tionless on the turf. Birches agitated by the breezes, and dispersed bere and 
there in the mead, formed floating isles of shadows upon an immovable sea of 
light. Near at hand, all was silence and repose, except the falling of leaves, 
the quick passage of a springing breeze, or the unfrequent and interrupted cries 
of the owl. But ata distance the solemn rollings of the cataract of Niagara 
were heard, which, in the calmof night, were prolonged from desert to desert, 
and died away in the solitary forests. 

‘The grandeur, the astonishing melancholy of this painting can not be ex- 
pressed in human language. The most beautiful nights in Europe can give no 
idea of it. Imagination strives to extend itself in vain in our cultivated fields. 
It encounters on every side the habitationsof men. But in these desert coun- 
tries, the soul delights to plunge into an ocean of forests, to wander on the bo. 
ders of immense lakes, to flit above the gulfs of cataracts, and if it may be so 
said, to find itself alone before God.’ 


Vor. I.—No. 10. 





An Address on Famule Education, delivered in Portsmouth, New- 
Hampshire, October 26, 1827. By Cuantes Burrovens, Ree- 
tor of St. John’s Church. 


This address turns upon the character and importance of sound 
and right female education. So much has recently been said up- 
on this subject, that some will disregard it, as a trite and worn- 
out theme. This is an error to be regretted, and avoided. There 
are themes of such deep concernment and intrinsic importance, 
that there can be no fear of discussing them too often. Some ef- 
fect is produced, and some mind influenced, and some impression 
left by every repeated effort. This is of the number. Its importance 
can scarcely be magnilied too far. The whole moral world will be 
found to turn upon this hinge. This half of the species, if we may 
use such a masculine similitude, is the lever that Archimides 
wanted. 

Man goes abroad, full of noise and self-importance, and talks 
loudly in the first person,at the caucus, and spends many words in 
the debating room, or schemes, and makes bargains on the ex- 
change; and is full of bustling and militant energy; and feels, as 
if he wrought with great power at the crank of the system. He 
comes home from the spacious threatre of his operations, to see all 
his plans and importance melt away, and to imbibe a new train of 
thoughts and directions from the fair face and placid brow of her 
at home, who smiles, and moves him, in silence and unconscious- 
ness, to her wishes. 

The vain, ambitious and noisy, who make speeches, and raise 
the dust, and figure in the papers, may fancy, that knowledge will 
die with them; and the wheels of nature intermit their revolu- 
tions, when they retire from them. They may take to themselves 
the unction and importance of the fly, that fancied it turned the 
wheel, upon which it only whirled round, But the fair, that keep 
cool, and in the shade, with unruffled brows, kind hearts and dis- 
ciplined minds at home, that are neither elevated much, nor de- 
pressed; that smile, and appear to care for none of these things, 
these, after all, are the real cflicients, that settle the great points 
of human existence. Man can not stir a step in life, to purpose, 
without them. From the cellar to the garret, from the nursery to 
the market place, from the cabin to the president’s chair, from the 
cradle to%he coffin, these smilers, that, when they are wise, appeal 
jo care so little about the moot and agitating points of the lords 
of. the creation, in reality decide, and settle them. They decide 
pretensions by a glance. They determine for a man, and the 
whole world are all against him to no purpose. There is a caucus 
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of some four or five, that settle every thing for the sovereign people, 
who think, they have done it all themselves. But wise men know. 
that there isa wheel within a wheel—and that these caucusers, 
who think, they have tricked the people, are in their turn deceiv- 
ed, in imagining that*they are the origin of their great works. 
The primum mobile after all has been the other half of the species. 

Our first and absorbing impressions are from our mothers. They 
lay the unchangeable foundations of that character, that goes with 
the man through life. ‘The efliciency of maternal instruction tran- 
scends all the rest. All the stamina of temper and thought are from 
them. ‘There are a number of distinct epochs of the exertion of 
this influence. They rule us at the period of blond tresses, and 
the first develope ment of the rose. ‘They fetter us alike before 
and after marriage; that is if they are wise, and do not clank the 
chains ostenti itious ly, but conceal the iron. They rule us in mato- 
rity. ‘They rule usinage. No other hand knows the tender, 
adroit and proper mode of binding our brow in‘pain and sickness. 
They stand by us in the last agonies with untiring and undismayed 
faithfulness. They prepare our remains for the last sleep. ‘T hey 
shed all the tears of memory, except those of the mocking eulogy, 
and the venal and moaning verses, that water our turf. Some of 
them remember more than a year, that their lovers, brothers, hus- 
bands, fathers existed. Who can say that of men? 

They are purer, less selfish, less destitute of true moral courage, 

more susceptible of kind and generous impressions, and far more so 
of religious feeling, than men. So Park found them. So all qual- 
ified observ ers have found them. So the annals of the church have 
foundthem. So all the great charities have found them. Soin 
our bumble walks have we found them. Women testified unpar- 
alleled heroism and forgetfulness of fear nnd personal considera- 
tion, and were martyrs for their friends, in a thousand instances, 
during the worst horrors of the French revolution, long after the 
men seemed generally to have become ferocious, cowardly and 
selfish demons. Surely then every thing that concerns the educa- 
tion of this better half of the species, must be of intrinsic import- 
ance. Wehave seen too many winters, and are too entirely be- 
yond the breath of suspicion, to leave anv question, whether we 
say these things in compliment rather than conviction. — If this 
world is ever to become ahappier and better world, if political 
and religious frenzy are ever to be mitigated, woman, well educa- 
ted, disciplined and principled, sensible of her inf fuente, and wise 
and benevolent to exert it aright, must be the original mover in the 
great work. 

These are substantially the views, that the address before us 
takes of woman. It is wise, calm, polished, and on the whole, an 
admirable one. The enlightened orator has remembered every 
thing, but one: and this is forgotten every dav in congress hall: and 
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that is, that we may have too much of a good thing. An orator 
there may well bluster, foam, and sweat nine hours about differ- 
ences the most insignificant, for many men that go there need the 
penance, for their political sins, of sitting without changing their 
posture to the end of such a chapter. But we protestants, do 
not believe in the claims to saintship, from sitting for years im- 
movable ona pillar. Certainly, ifthere be any subject, which may 
justly demand patience to the end of such a long address, it is 
this before us. 

From the commencement to the thirteenth page, the address 
considers the estimation and the treatment, which woman has re- 
ceived in the early ages of the world. It was sufficiently brutal, 
rough and ungallant. Paganism considered her as the drudge of its 
sordid pleasures, and ruled her with a rod of iron. Most of the 
primitive, oriental nations regarded her, as a degraded play thing. 
rather than a person. The divinely inspired Jews, and the human- 
ly polished Greeks, knew, and felt something more of her charac- 
ter and importance; but on the whole, treated herno better, than 
they should do. In his polished age and country, Socrates could 
find no intelligent woman, more respectable than Aspasia; and 
scholars know, what price the bearded sage was obliged to pay for 
his lessons. On the whole, she was considered little more, than 
household furniture, in any country, until the times of the gospel. 

That divine system, in throwing its true radiance over earth, 
time, and eternity, and man in all his relations and destinies, 
brought her forth to the sun and the air, in her native dignity and 
attractions. It broke her chains, informed her, what she was; and 
for what purposes her attractions and influences were given her. 
She became henceforward the earthly arbiter of the moral world. 
She saw, that she owed her new and high state to the legitimate in- 
fluence of the gospel; and she has proved grateful. Wherever it 
has been preached, the first tears of excitement have been shed, 
the first charities started by her; and in all ages of the church a 
much greater number of female names have been written on its 
enduring records, than of men. 

Upon the revival of letters, on the dispersion of the Greeks by 
the Turkish capture of Constantinople, a number of women be- 
came celebrated, as authors. Some of them filled professor’s chairs, 
and had crowded lectures. History has not transmitted the fact, 
whether these ancient bleus bas were pretty, or not. France ear- 
ly gave the fashion of a chivalrous and affected homage to the 
fair. Unhappily, in that country of brilliant endowment and un- 
bounded vanity, women, flattered to the seeming of adoration, as the 
directors of fashion, opinion, taste, criticism, and in fact every thing, 
became giddy, and intoxicated with vanity. Madames de Genlis, 
and de Staél are certainly rather admirable for their genius and 
talents, than for their sound principles or their safe example. 
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One of the statutes of Henry the Eighth prohibited women from 
reading the New Testament in English. From the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century, women of rank did not appear in the streets of 
the cities of Europe, without a mask. Every one knows, that Mil- 
ton and his wife rehearsed curtain lectures, and that the great poct 
affected to think cheaply of women; and ‘that it was much mor 
proper for them to understand cookery, and to darn, and dye ie 
stockings, than to wear them. 

Scotland has the imperishable honor, of having taken prece- 
dence in that mode of education, which gives full scope to all the 
minds of the community, where it ope rates, and which opens to 
woman all her resources. ‘The era of national education, in com- 
mon schools, was commenced in that country, scarcely two centu- 
ries ago. Itis an era still more important, than that of the inven- 
tion of printing. The glory of New England will abide forever 
in having been the second country, to follow this exai yple. In her 
woods, and i in her rough cabins, and on her sterile soil, and amidst 
her granite cliffs, she opened her hundred and her thousand com: 
mon schools, and improved upon her model. There the rudimeuts ot 
all useful knowledge are spread gratuitously before every mind. Rich 
and poor, male and female, are invited to the perennial and ever 
open fountains. ‘There no gems need remain unwrought in theit 
dark caves; no moral aroma of roses be wasted on the desert. air. 

An immense result has followed, and is following. Collegians 
come home in their vacations, and find, that their sisters and cheries 
amis can ask them strange questions; and return to their colleges 
with a new impulse. Emulation is provoked; and a thousand cir- 
cumstances demonstrate, that talent, learning and intellectual 
reach are not sexual. A thousand female names might be select- 
edin proof. ‘To all flippant charges, on our part, of incapacity and 
mental debility, the simple record of the great names of female 
writers of the age, of the day, and we may add, of our own coun- 
try, is,and ought to bea sufficient reply. 

The orator justly remarks, that much as has been already done, 
still more remains to be accomplished. An extensive, sound and 
liberal system of female education is necessary for the individual 
happiness of woman; necessary, that she may rightly manage her 
unbounded influence upon society ; necessary, that she may render 
home the asylum and the happy retreat of her husband; necessary 
to give her the arithmetic, and the calculation for prudent and ju- 
dicious and economical domestic details; necessary to give intelli- 
gence, interest and weight to her conversation; necessary to ena- 
ble her rightly to mould the opening minds of her children; neces- 
sary to enable her to gain their respect along with their confidence 
and affection; necessary, that she may assume with wisdom and 
dignity that active prt, which she has recently been called to take 
in the great public plans of Christian charity. In short her appro. 
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priate field is the world; her empire the human mind. Let us 
hear the orator state his views for himself: 


‘ Now on woman devolves almost the whole superintendence of a family. 
On her chiefly depend its economy, order, and moral beauty and harmony. 
Knowledge alone will effect these benefits, and the whole character of home 
will be graduated according to the degree of that knowledge. The welfare of 
a family, as connected with its pecuniary concerns, is owing very materially 
to female management. It is education, which is to produce right views and 
feelings respecting the proper course of living, and the correct adjustment of 
expenses in the various departments of domestic life. It was the remark of 
Dr. Johnson, that a woman can not have tvo much arithmetic; and Hannah 
Moore has told us ** That a sound economy is a sound understanding, bronght 
into action; it is calculation realized ; it is the doctrine of proportion, reduced 
to practice; it is foreseeing consequences, and guarding against them; it i+ 
expecting contingencies and being prepared for them.” Besides, a female 
wants knowledge and judgment for aiding and advising those of her household. 
Where is the counsellor, in whom man is so much inclined to place confidence, 
as in the partner of his cares and joys?’ By the possession of intellectual at- 
tainments she may guide her husband in safety amidst numerous dangers, and 
may interpose by the combined influences of an enlightened mind and tender af- 
fection, to break the force of every calamity that could not be foreseen or pre- 
vented. It can never reasonably be apprehended that, by enlarging a woman’s 
faculties and improving her taste and feelings, she will think herself above the 
common duties of domestic life. Notwithstanding the recent progress of female 
education, we see no diminution of the household virtues. They were perhaps 
never better observed, than at the present day; and she, who from pretence of 
superior wisdom disdains a condescension to “* house affairs,”’ will generally be 
found not much distinguished for intelligence or common sense. 

Female education is extremely valuable from its imparting an elevated and 
improved character to domestic discourse. Conversation is one of the great- 
est joys of existence ; and the more perfect it is made by the resources of Jearn- 
ing, enlarged views of morality, the refinement of taste, the riches of language, 
and the splendors of imagery, the more exquisite is the joy. It is from educa- 
tion that discourse collects all its ornamental drapery, * its clothing of wrought 
gold,” its thrilling eloquence, its sweetest music and all its magical influence 
over thesoul. Intelligent and animated discourse eminently exalts the dignity, 
and multiplies the charms of every female, that can excel in it. 


It is a sacred and homefelt delight, 
A sober certainty of waking bliss. 


She, who can sustain an elevated course af conversation, whose mind soars 
above the trifles and common things of time and sense, who is distinguished for 
well digested opinions, sensible remarks, habits of thinking and observation, 
good judgment and a well disciplined temper, is a perpetual source of blessing 
and exhileration to all within her circle. She will make home all that is de- 
sirable, so that none of her household will need or wish to seck elsewhere for 
happiness. They will all be able * to drink waters out of their own cistern, 
and running waters out of their own well.” 
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Female education is inseparably connected with the moral condition of soci- 
ety. Itis essential to the common good that knowledge should be universally 
diffused. Every uneducated person is an anomaly in the scheme of human hap- 
piness, is constantly retarding its advancement, and is at variance with one of 
the most benevolent designs and provisions of heaven. *¢ Go, teach all nations,” 
was the mandate of mercy to the first missionaries of the gospel; and we are as- 
sured that, from such a mandate, God designs the unlimited diffusion of knew- 
ledge. It was the entirely original as well as the infinitely. gracious purpose of 
our Saviour, to provide intellectual as well as religious and moral light for every 
one that cometh into the world. Every well instructed mind is a diminution 
of the massof human misery, and an addition to that of human happiness. 
Look now at the female portion of mankind, and reflect upon the course that, 
till within a few years, has been pursued with them in relation to their mental 
and moral faculties. We shall be led from such a survey to know and to feel 
with sorrow that the course of treatment, which they have suffered, has been 
excessively erroneous and injurious, and that it has deprived the world of 
countless benefits. With minds, differing trom those of men only through the 
accidental circumstances of education, women have for ages been doomed to 
the reproach of intellectual inferiority, and their usefulness has been bound by 
a chain, which they could not break. Till the omnipotent and all merciful 
touch of the Son of God severed that chain, released them from thraldom, and 
ushered them to the regions of civil, mental and spiritual liberty; till the gos- 
pel began to have its perfect work, they were comparatively useless to the 
world; their talents and powers were in disastrous eclipse, and man was de- 
barred of more than half the blessings that were desiged for him. 


For knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unrol} , 
Base servitude repress’ their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the souf. 





















Now all women are invited to the fountains of knowledge, and are recompensing 
the community with new mercies. Light has flashed upon the dark places of 
the world, and woman has burst, like a splendid vision, upon all the exalted 
walks of intellect and taste. Every instructed female mind has been fraught 
with numerous beatitudes; and radiant streams of wisdom froma large cata- 
logue of illustrious female writers have gladdened our earth. Let the educa- 
tion of females become general, and be established on an extensive and liberal 
plan, and you will bring toward the best interests of the community a wonder- 
ful and an accumulating mass of moral energy, and will accomplish an entire 
revolution in the state of society. ‘* Many a gem of purest ray serene” will 
be dislodged from the dark caverns of ignorance, to charm numberless admi- 
rets by itslustre. Long has the effect of the education of woman been power- 
fully felt. The works of many female writers are among our richest blessings. 
They have decidedly promoted public felicity, and maintained with enchanting 
eloquence the cause of virtue. Gratefully would we utter the praises of such 
names as Chapone, Aikin, Barbauld, Hamilton, More, Edgworth and Hemans. 
These, with many others, have become fixed stars in the region of literature, 
and will coutinue to irradiate and rejoice mankind, till time shall be ne more 
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The importance of female education, as connected with the general happi- 
ness of the community, wiH be readily admitted, if we advert to that powerful 
moral influence, which women hold over their children at the periods of infancy 
and childhood, and which is continued with their female children almost to the 
age of maturity. The mental and moral impressions, that a child receives 
during the first years of life, are chiefly derived from the mother; and these are 
generally conceded to form the very elements of character, and to generate 
those moral tendencies, which color the whole of existence. Seldom are early 
impressions effaced. Most of the distinguished men on record regeived the 
seeds of their greatness from maternal culture. It was under the care, and, as 
it were, in the bosom of his mother, say Tacitus, that the tender mind of Agrico- 
ja was trained to science and every liberal accomplishment. Lord Bacon made 
grateful acknowledgments to his mother for his love of philosophy and great re- 
nown. We learn, too, that maternal ability, vigilance and decision chiselled 
the bold outlines of glory in the life of the political saviour of our country. 
Who among uscan deny his obligations for maternal care in imparting holy 
influences? Who feels not over his soul the recollections of a mother’s early 
fondness, and finds not his character moulded by her constant and faithful assi- 
duities? Who can be sufficiently grateful, when that fondness and those assi- 
duities have been enlightened by wisdom and hallowed by piety? Now ifa 
mother have no education, or, what is as bad, one that was merely superficial 
and showy; if she lack understanding and has never attended to the culture 
of her heart, her children will inherit the deficiencies of her character, and will 
prove either incumbrances or positive evils to the community. Whereas a well 
informed and religious woman will inspire in her children generous sentiments 
and feclings. From her intellectual and mora] exertion, from a resistless prone- 
ness to imitation, and from the moral contagion of maternal rectitude and dig- 
nity, her children will be abundantly blessed with all the best materials for the 
formation of character. Itis by providing high schools of instruction for fe- 
males, that yeu are to make them the best and most successful teachers in the 
land, to render them ministering angels to countless beings, and to multiply the 
joys of learning and virtue. Here then are we taught that the advancement of 
female education is one of the most efficacious means for promoting the public 
good.. This will clothe society with new beauty and new blessings. On the 
exertions of the intelligent and pious of the present age rests the immense re- 
sponsibleness of the futuge character of our country. It has become the impe- 
rious duty of every people, of every government to make abundant provision 
for female edueation.” Pace 18 
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[We give the following extracts as samples of the civil history of 
ihe ‘Geography and History of the Western States’-—of which the 
tirst volume is now from the press. ‘The work will be published 
in May next.—Eb.] 


HISTORY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 














It will be obvious to the smallest degree of reflection, that the 
limits prescribed to us will prevent our treating this article with 
the copiousness and minuteness, which ordinarily characterizes his- 

tory. The origin and progress of the disputes and contests of the 
Spanish, French and Anglo-American colonies in the valley of the 
Mississippi, thus treated, would alone form a very considerable 
work. Our object is, to give a connected and synoptical view of 
the commencement and progress of the population of the whites in 
these forests down to this time ; and we shall condense the article, 

as far as pessible, and give it in the uopretending form of annals, 
premising, that, having compared different authorities for the 
French and Spanish part of it, we have mostly relied on the*manu- 
script, and as yet untranslated authority of M. de La Harpe. 

‘The English and the Spanish dispute the honor of the discovery 
of this country. There seems to be sufficiently authentic testimo- 
ny to the fact, that Sebastian Cabot sailed afong the shores of the 
country, since called Florida, but a few years after America had 
been discovered by Columbus. ‘I'he Spanish contend, that it was 
discovered in the thirtieth degree of north latitude by Juan Ponce 
de Leon, in 1512. This Spanish navigator is said to have been led to 
undertake this voyage, in consequence of a tradition, which he had 
heard at Cuba, probably deriv ed from the intercourse ef the Indl- 
ans of that island with those of Florida, that there existed, some 
where in this region,a fountain, which had the property of opera- 
Vor. I.—No 11. 1 
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ting reyuvenescence upon old age, and afterwards perpetuating 
youth. ‘This would have been a discovery still more precious, than 
the gold of Montezuma and the Incas. He fitted out a small squad- 
ron, and directed his path over the ocean to the supposed point of 
these precious waters. He discovered land on Easter day, and 
gave it the name of Florida, from the Spanish name of that festival, 
pasqua de flores—the festival of flowers, or, according to Herrerra, 
from the appearance of the country, the trees of which at that time 
were covered with abundant and beautiful blossoms. The name 
imports the country of flowers. 

He wandered in the flowering forest, searching in vain for the 
fountains of rejuvenescence. Instead of those fountains, he en- 
countered fierce and determined savages, very different from the 
timid and effeminate Indians of Cuba. He was glad to escape, 
and return to Puerto Rico, whence his expedition was fitted out. 

Between 1518 and 1524, Grijalva and Vasques, both Spaniards, 
landed on the shore of Florida. ‘One of the two, and authorities 
do not agree which, treacherously carried off a number of the na- 
tives, as slaves. Grijalva returned again to the country, and re- 
ceived the just retribution of such perfidy. He landed with a 
considerable number of men, of whom two hundred were slain by 
the savages, in remembrance, and in retaliation of the injury of 
enslaving and carrying off their friends) He made another at- 
tempt to land on these shores, and was again attacked by the sava- 
ges; and on his return to Hispaniola, he lost one of his ships, hav- 
ing been unfortunate in his whole enterprize. He returned, gave 
himself up to despair, and died of a broken heart. Francis de 
Garay obtained the first grant of Florida; but died without enter- 
ing upon his grant. De Allyon succeeded to his grant; and as 
history says nothing of him, it only proves, that little was thought 
of the country at this period. 

In 1528, Pamphilo de Narvaez obtained a grant of Florida; and 
the boundaries of the grant were specified. He fitted out a consi- 
derable armament, with four or five hundred men. With this force 
he landed, and marched into the interior; and we first begin to hear 
the names of the tribes and villages of the natives from his jour- 
nal. The extent of his march was to Appalacha, a village with 
forty cabins. He had been decoyed thus far by the natives, who, 
finding that the grand object of the Spaniards was to obtain gold, 
pretended, that there were mines in their vicinity. On their own 
ground, they turned upon him, defeated him, and harassed him 
on his retreat. On his return voyage, somewhere not far from the 
mouth of the Mississippi, his fleet was attacked by a storm, in 
which most of his ships were wrecked, and in which he, and many 
of his men perished. 

He was succeeded by Ferdinand de Soto, governor of Cuba.— 
He was aman of great bravery and boldness, and of a chivalrous 
and enterprising spirit. He contemplated the conquest and colo- 
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nization of Florida. His powerful armament sailed from Havan- 
na, and consisted of nine ships, nearly a thousand men, between two 
and three hundred horses, and live stock of different kinds; indi- 
cating a purpose to establish a colony. He landed this formida- 
ble force, and was attacked immediately on landing; but he was 
one of those early adventurers in America, who rather coveted 
glory, than gold. He marched far into the interior, pene- 
trated the Indian country, as far as that of the Chickasaws, fought 
many battles with them, rather courting, than avoiding danger; 
and he was, probably, the first white man, who saw the Mississip- 
pi, which he crossed on this expedition, not far from the entrance 
of Redriver. He had already passed a winter in the country, in 
continual rencontres with the Indians. On. Red river he sickened, 
and died. He had rendered himself such an object of terror and 
hatred to the Indians, that in order to preserve his remains from 
violation, or prevent the knowledge of his death, his body was en- 
closed in the hollow section of an oak tree, and sunkin Red river. 
His followers, reduced to two or three hundred men, in want and 
despair, felt but too happy to get away from these inhospitable 
shores, and once more to leave Florida without a white inhabi- 
tant. 

The great and illustrious Protestant, Admiral Colligny, had 
formed the project of establishing a colony of hugunots, as the Pro« 
testants were called in France, on these remote shores, that they 
might find an asylum from persecution in the wilderness. Charles 
of France was anxious to get rid.of his Augunot subjects, and fur- 
thered the project. An expedition was fitted out, and the com- 
mand given to Francois Ribault.. The settlers were landed not 
far from the present position of St. Augustine. To the eastward 
of the bay of St. Joseph he built a fort, which the French contend, 
was the first fortification erected in the country. It was called 
fort Charles, in honor of the king. It was in the year 1564; and a 
number of families were established here. 

This colony suffered various disasters from disaflection, and mu- 
tiny, and hunger, and desertion by the parent country. After a 
considerable interval of time, Ribault arrived with seven ships and 
large reinforcements from France; but it was only to draw from 
the new settlement all the men, that could be spared, for an attack 
upon the Spanish fleet in those seas. M. de Laudoniere was left 
in the new fort without an adequate force, to defend it.. In the ab- 
sence of Ribault, it was attacked by Don Pedro Menendez, who 
commanded a Spanish force in that region, charged by the king of 
Spain, to root out the French heretics from Florida, and plant good 
Spanish Catholics in their place. He attacked the fort, and carri- 
ed it by storm. All, that escaped the sword, were immediately 
hung, with this inscription labelled on their backs—‘ Not as French- 
men, but as heretics. enemies of God andthe Virgin.’ 
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A private Gascon gentleman in France, of good family and for- 
tune, named Dominique de Gourgues, determined to avenge the 
massacre of his countrymen by his own private means. He fitted 
out a small armament, proceeded to the country, enlisted a num- 
ber of the natives, as allies, attacked the Spaniards, and, after some 
severe fighting, carried the fort. All, that survived the capture, 
were hung on the same trees, where the French had so miserably 
perished, with this retaliating label on their backs—* Not as Span- 

lards, or soldiers, but as traitors, and assassins.’ But the vicinity 
of powerful Spanish colonies in the islands, so near to the shores 
of Florida, gave them such advantages for retaining possession of 
that neater, thai Gorgues aid his friends soon felt themselves 
compelled to abandon it; and it was left to the undisturbed occu- 
pancy of the Spaniards for om arly half a century. 

Almost tifiy years elapsed, before we hear any thing more of the 
French in North America. 4n 1608,a fleet arrived in the St. Law- 
reuce, commanded by Admiral C namplaine, and founded the im- 
portant city of Quebec. There is one surprising coincidence in 
the discovery and first settlements of the three great colonizing pow- 
ersin this divisionof North America,the Spanish, F rench and English. 
The Spaniards fixed their first colony east of the Mississippi on the 
barren sands of Florida. The first French establishment in the 
north was in the icy and inclement climate of Quebec. Their 
first southern colonial experiments were in Florida, and on Biloxi. 
both as sterile regions as could hav been selected. The English 
first planted a colony at Jamestown, in Virginia, no way remar- 
kable for its comparative promise of fertility; and at Plymouth, in 
Massachusetts, as discouraging a point, from its appearance at the 
time of landing in the depth of winter, and from its natural sterility, 
as little inviting, as could well be imagined. Providence seems to 
have settled the arrangement, that the most dreary and sterile re- 
gions should be the first settled. 

Even after the French were established on the fertile borders 
of the Mississippi, where the prodigious power of vegetation, con- 
stantly in operation before their eyes, must have taught them the 
prolific character of the soil, they long drew from France, or the 
Spanish colonies, supplies of provisions, which the earth under their 
feet was much more capable of producing. We are told, that the 
first Dutch settlers of Albany and Schenectady brought the bricks 
for the first houses from Holland, which might have been made of 
a better quality from the earth which was thrown up in the exca- 
vation of their cellars. Such is the force of prejudice; and so 
slow are the advances of reason. 

The Spanish at this period were less enlightened, than the French : 
but in their projects of establishing colonic s, they had been taught 
by experience, and their reasonings, touching the proper measures 
and arrangements for the permanence and prosperity of colonies. 
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were based not on fancy and theory, but on what they had learn- 
ed by observing the order of events in their new settlements.— 
Hence, when they founded a colony, they generally laid its foun- 
dation on such sure and reasonable calculations, that it remained. 
The perseverance and steady enterprize of the English effected for 
them what experience taught the Spaniards. Most of their first 
founded colonies were permanent. 

The French hada clear adyantage over both the other nations, 
in a point most vital to the prosperity of colonies founded in the 
North American wilderness, a much greater facility, to assimilate 
themselves to the habits and inclinations of the savages, and to 
gain their alliance and good will. There is scarce an instance on 
record, where success depended on superior power and adroitness 
of winning the affections of the savages, that the French did not 
carry it. And yet the French were by no means so successful, as 
either of the other powers, in establishing colonies. It is still more 
surprising, that the French colonies, planted on the Mississippi, in 
a mild climate, and which at that time was not particularly insalu- 
brious, and in the most fertile soil, and inone of the most favorable 
positions in the world, were abandoned, broken up, and renewed, 
more than once, before they became permanent; while the first 
colony founded on the inclement shores of the St. Lawrence pros- 
pered, became flourishing, and soon extended itself to the lakes.— 
It is proverbial, that the human powers, bodily and mental, are best 
developed by difficulty and opposition. 

Canada had become populous, strong and enterprizing. The 
French aptitude to be well with the savages had manifested itself. 
The immigrants had begun to take themselves wives from among 
the Indians, and to display that inclination to hunting, and trapping, 
and inhabiting among them, for which they have been distinguish- 
ed in these regions ever since. They soon discovered the astonish- 
ing natural shrewdness of the Indians, as manifested particularly 
in their facility in obtaining accurate knowledge of the vast coun- 
tries and rivers around and beyond them. In their hunting advan- 
ces to the region of the lakes, the French were not long, in getting 
an account of a river of great size, and immense length, which 
pursued a course opposite to that of the St. Lawrence, and empti- 
ed into an unknown sea. 

If the Spanish had seen and crossed the Mississippi, it was with- 
eut knowing its name, or having any adequate idea of the country 
watered by it. In a narrative, written with great interest, and ap- 
parent simplicity, father Hennepin claims for La Salle the honor 
of this discovery; and he gives details of the outfit of the discover- 
ing party from Quebec, the building of a vessel, called the ‘Griffin,’ 
the first, it should seem, that ever navigated the lakes, and the 
subsequent wanderings, misfortunes and assassination of La Salle, 
in his impressive journal. 
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But from a comparison of authorities we deem, that peres Mar- 
quette and Joliette, two French missionaries from Canada, deserve 
the honor of being considered the first discoverers of the Mississip- 
pi. They commenced their journey of discovery from Quebec, 
with five men; traversed the rivers, and forests, and immense in- 
land seas. They made their way from lake Michigan, it is supposed 
by the present route, to the Illinois, and down that river to the 
Mississippi. 

The day of its discovery, an era, which should be so memorable 
to this country, was June 15,1673. We can imagine their sensa- 
tions, when they first saw that broad and beautiful river from the 
mouth of the Illinois. We van fancy, how the imaginations of 
Frenchmen would kindle at the view of the romantic bluffs, the 
£rand forests, the flowering prairies, the tangle of grape vines on 
the trees, the beautiful birds, that flitted among the branches, the 
8Wans sailing in their stateliness on the stream, and as yet unterrified 
at the view of man, the fishes darting in the pellucid wave, and na- 
ture in the array of June. We can fancy them looking up and 
down this calm and majestic wave, and painting every thing above 
and below the cope of their vision, just as beautiful, as they could 
wish it. Of course, we rather attribute the wonderful accounts of 
the height of the IHinois bluffs, the descent of the falls of St:. An- 
thony, the rapidity of the current of the Missouri, and the terrible 
monsters painted on the Grand Tower, together with their exag- 
gerations of the fruits, flowers, birds, beasts, and every thing they 
saw, which we meet with in the accounts of the first French voya- 
gers on the Mississippi, to the influence of an imagination naturally 
and highly kindled, than to any allowed intention to deceive.— 
They descended the Mississippi to the mouth of the Arkansas; that 
is, nearly a thousand miles. From their journal, exaggerated as it 
is, we clearly trace the progress of their descent by the present or- 
der of things. 

It may be supposed, that these fathers, on their return, would 
not undervalue their discovery, or underrate the beauty of the 
river and country, which they had explored. M.de La Salle, 
commandant of fort Frontiniac on lake Ontario, a man of standing, 
courage and talents, and besides a needy adventurer, gave up his 
imagination and his thoughts to this discovery. ‘To complete it, 
promised fame, money, and success of every sort. The exhausted 
state of his finances offered formidable obstacles to an enterprize, 
which could not be prosecuted without money. At the close of the 
summer of 1679, he had by the greatest exertions equipped a 
small vessel, called the Griffin, at the lower end of lake Erie. His 
company consisted of father Louis Hennepin, a Franciscan friar, 
and thirty-four men. In their progress over the lakes, they were 
joined by many of those ‘coureurs du bots, those woods’ men, of 
which Canada thus early had begun to furnish specimens. On 
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reaching the waters of Michigan, their vessel was despatched back 
with a valuable cargoof peltries. She was arrested on her return 
by the savages. Her crew was massacred, and she was burned. 

By this disaster the crew was reduced to thirty-two in number. 

They made their way to the western end of lake Michigan, up the 
Chicago, and down the Des Plaines and the Illinois by the same 
route, which is now travelled. ‘They wintered on the banks of 
the Illinois, near Peoria lake, and built a fort, at once for winter 
quarters, and security against the savages. ‘They called the fort 
* Creveceur, or Heart-break, either from their own misfortunes, 
suffered here, or from the circumstance, that it was the site of a 
bloody battle between the [roquois and Illinois Indians, in which 
the latter had been defeated, and had suffered a loss of eight hun- 
dred prisoners carried into slavery. M. de La Salle, with three 
men, returned to Canada to procure supplies and reinforcements. 

In the absence of M. de La Salle, father Hennepin was instruc- 
ted to ascend the Mississippi to its sources; while the former was 
to return, and descend the river to its mouth, that between them 
the discovery might be complete. The father departed from Cre- 
ve-ceeur, with only two companions, to fulfil his part of the instruc: 
tions. But when he arrived at the Mississippi, which he reached 
March 8th, 1680, he found it evsier to descend, than to ascend, and 
he reached the mouth, if his word may be taken, on the 25th of 
the same month; nor is it incredible, that three men could work a 
canoe with the rapid current of the Mississippi from the mouth of 
the [llinois to the Balize in sixteen days. On his return, he asserts, 
that he ascended the river to the falls of St. Anthony. He revisi- 
ted Canada, and embarked immediately for France. He there 
published his travels in the most splendid manner, dedicating his 
work to the great Colbert. In this work the country is called 
Louisiana, in honor of Louis XIV., the reigning monarch of 
France. 

Various attempts have been made, from the discrepancies and 
exaggerations in this book, to throw doubt upon the whole asser- 
ted fact of his having ever descended the Mississippi to its mouth. 
Be that as it may, M. de La Salle, delighted with the country on 
the Illinois, made use of every exertion, which his exhausted 
means would allow, to furnish another expedition for the Missis- 
sippi. A number of adventurers were found willing to push their 
hopes and fortunes in the discovery of unknown countries. With 
them he arrived, in 1683, on the Mississippi. He founded the 
villages of Cahokia and Kaskaskia, and some other small establish- 
ments on this descent, and these are the oldest places in the wes- 
tern world. He left his friend, M. de Tonti, in the command of 
these establishments. He returned to Canada, and thence made 
all haste to France, in order to procure the co-operation of the 
Frepch ministry with his views. 
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One of his first objects was to convince the ministry of the exis- 
tence of that astonishing inland water communication, which na- 
ture has furnished between the river St. Lawrence and the gulf of 
Mexico, which binds these distant points together by an almost un- 
broken chain of nearly four thousand miles in length. He first 
comprehended the plan, upon which the French government after- 
wards so steadily acted, of drawing a strong line of communica- 
tion from one point to the other, and thus insulating the English 
settlements within this impassable barrier. As establishments 
were thus already formed on the upper Mississippi, it was a part 
of this plan to commence establishments at the mouth of this 
river. 

He obtained from the king an order to fit out an armament for 
discovering the mouth of the Mississippi, and the command was 
given to him. It sailed in the month of August, 1684. He 
steered too far to the westward, to reach the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, and made land in a bay, which he called St. Louis, and 
which is now called the bay of St. Bernard. It is something 
more than one hundred leagues west of the Balize, in latitude 29° 
20’ N. He lost one of his vessels on the bar at the entrance of 
this bay. He finally succeeded in landing his followers on the 
banks of the river Guadeloupe, a stream of the present province 
of Texas. The adventurers were protected in some measure 
from the continual assaults of the savages by a fort, which he 
erected for them. But in addition to their exposure to the Indi- 
ans, they were assailed by sickness, and their situation was incon- 
ceivably lonely and desolate. 

The efforts, which this brave man made, to rescue this little co- 
lony, which had thus followed his fortunes over the sea, and into 
the wilderness, from impending destruction, are almost incredible. 
Once he started, with twenty men, in hopes they might reach the 
Mississippi, and the settlement under M. de Tonti, in the Illinois. 
He advanced a great distance among the Indians. They received 
his men kindly, and four of them deserted, and joined the savages. 
He was compelled by sickness and desertion to return to the fort, 
discouraged, and weakened. But he soon regained courage, to 
renew the attempt to make his way over land to the Illinois. — 
They wandered through the unknown prairies and forests, and 
crossed the lakes and rivers, for two months. De Salle halted, to 
allow his men some repose from their incessant toils. ‘They en- 
camped in a beautiful place, where game abounded, and where 
the Indians welcomed their arrival. The soldiers had heard of 
the desertion of their companions, on the former trip. They con- 
templated, on the one hand, the life of toil before them, and on 
the other, the fancied happiness s of those, who had already deser- 
ted to dwell among the Indians. The Indolence and licentious- 
ness of a life, so passed among the savages, contrasted in their 
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minds with the incessant toil of civilized life. They were of the 
hungry rabble from the populace of a French city. ‘They deter- 
mined to desert, and join the Indians. ‘To treac he ry they added 
the most cruel assassination. They ambuscaded a party, sent out 
by La Salle to hunt—among whom was his nephew, and slew them, 
to prevent their opposing any obstacle to their desertion. La Sal- 
le observed the mutinous spirit of these men, and became uneasy 
about the fate of the hunting party, which had delayed its return 
beyond the appointed time. With gloomy presentiments he de- 
parted, to search for his lost companions. He soon found their 
dead bodies. The mutineers fired upon him, and he fell. But 
history has not clearly ascertained, where this patriarch of Louisi- 
ana, illustrious by his merits, his misfortunes, his adventures, and 
his discoveries, laid his bones. Of his colony planted at St. Ber- 
nard, we may here remark, that of those that remained, part fell 
by the savages; and the remainder was carried away, in 1689, by 
a detachment of Spaniards from Coahuila, in New Leon. 

The mutineers, as might be expected, soon quarrelled amon 
themselves. Inthe quarrel, the two murderers of M. La Salle ex- 
perienced the re-action of justice, and were slain in their turn.— 
Two priests of the party became penitent at having winked at the 
assassination, and have furnished us with the account, which we 
have given. Seven only remained. With the two priests at their 
head, and aided by various savage tribes on their way, they finally 

reached the Arkansas, where they found a French colony, consis- 
ting of immigrants from Canada, already settled. Charlevois 
throws a melancholy interest over the fate of the other great dis- 
coverer of Louisiana, father Marquette. Previous to his discove- 
ry of the Mississippi, he had been a laborious and faithful missiona- 
ry in Canada. After that discovery, he was still prosecuting his 
travels with great ardor. On his way from Chicago to Michili- 
mackinack, he entered a river, which bore his name. He reques 
ted his followers to land, intimating, that he had a presentiment, 
that he should end his days there. He landed, erected an altar, 
said mass, and retired a little distance, as he said, to offer thanks 
to God; and requested, that he might be left alone for half an hour. 
When they returned, he had expired. The place is not known, 
where Marquette is interred. 

* % * * * ¥ % * ¥ * 


Bernard de La Harpe, in giving his narrative of his proceedings, 
according to his instructions, on Red river, lays down its mouth as 
being in latitude 31° 15’; and Natchitoches in 32° 30’. He es- 
tablished a post, eighty leagues above Natchitoches, on Red river, 
in latitude 33° 10’; and attempted to open a trade with the Span- 
iards. He thoroughly explored the country between Red river 
and Washita; and made himself particularly acquainted, accor- 
ding to the usual French policy, with the various tribes of Indians. 
Vor. L—No, 11. 2 
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His narrative shows much simplicity and credulity ;.but is other 
wise amusing. He describes, probably from the ill- understood ac- 
counts of the Indians, an animal, which he calls a lion, with one 
horn, and other incredible circumstances, which no after informa- 
tion has confirmed to exist. Many of his barbarous namesof savage 
iribes in that quarter, are the names, which they bear at present; 
and the general impression of the savages at this day confirms the 
statement of La Hi arpe, that the Carancoahs of Texas were can- 
nibals. 

He ascended the Arkansas, according to his narrative, to the moun- 
tains; and found a number of savage tribes,associated, and living in 
one town, which contained, as he asserts, 4,000 souls. ‘Their cabins 
were contiguous, and running ina parallel line for nearly a league. 
The situation was delightful beyond description. ‘They were al- 
lies of the Pawnees, who dwelt forty leagues to the north of them, 
and were then at peace with the Osages and most of the wande- 
ving nations about the sources of Arkansas and Red river. Theii 
old men related, that the Spaniards had traded for the precious 
metals with the Padoucas, whose villages were situated at the dis- 
tance of fifteen days’ journey from them. ‘They asserted, that 
they knew where these metals were found, but fearing their ene- 
mies, they seldom crossed the mountains, over which they were 
discovered. They showed him rock-salt, which they said, they 
obtained on this side the mountains. They represented the Ar- 
kansas, as navigable fora great distance above them, although 
they admitted themselves to be so ignorant of navigation, as not 
even to have periogues. They presented the calumet of peace to 
him with great ceremony. There were present on the occasion 
more than 500 savages. Some venerable old men performed the 
ceremony. Their harangue was of the same cast with those, 
which the Indians give at present. It touched upon the advanta- 
ges, which they hoped from an alliance with the french, ihe bene- 
fits of their merchandize, their warlike character, and generosity. 
After this, all the chiefs and principal warriors recounted the 
great deeds and exploits, which themselves had performed, and 
particularly dwelling on the number of scalps, that they had taken. 
{t was a gorgeous ceremonial; but, as such things are apt to be, 
before the termination it began to be wearisome. It lasted nearly 
three days,—during which time, the savages continued to dance, 
and sing without intermission. 

When he retired to repose, several warriors attended with eagle 
feathers to drive away the flies and musquitos, and to fan him 
through the night. T hey still continued their harangues, dances 
and songs by day ; key f from time to time buffalo robes at his 
feet. They made him presents of rock-sali, corn bread, tobacco, 
and a rock of a beautiful blue and red éolor, to which they added 
a young slave, eight years old. They regretted, that they had 
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not received his visit one moon earlier; declaring, that they could 
then have given him seventeen slaves, instead of this one; but 
iverred, that they had eaten them all at a public festival! 

They were in the habit of leaving their village, in the month of 
October, to hunt the buffalo, and returning from the hunt in March. 
At that time, they planted beans, corn and pumpkins, which formed 
their sustenance during the summer. ‘They had beautiful horses, 
which they rode with bridles and saddles of leather, after the 
Spanish fashion. They, also, wore a kind of armor made of lea- 
ther, which was proof against arrows. Each of these nations had 
its own peculiar coat of arms, answering to the present Indian ¢ (o- 
tem. This was painted on a piece of leather, and suspended 
above their doors. Some bore the sun, moon, or stars; and some 
different kinds of birds and beasts. What is most singular is, that 
many languages were spoken in this single village. 

* * * - * + % # * 















* 

it is well remembered, that the purchase of this cou itry by our 
government was a theme of party crimination at the time; that the 
measure was strongly reprobated by many, as tending only to give 
an useless and dropsical extension to a country, alre ad y too large ; 
Our limits and our inclinations equally forbid our dwelling on these 
painful remembrances. At this day, there is but one opinion about 
the wisdom and necessity of this measure. Louisiana, indepen- 
dent of its intrinsic value, would have been the apple of eternal 
discord between us, and whatever power retained it. That power 
would have been able always to keep alive dissension and disunion 
in the West. Either the western states must have been perpetu- 
ally barred from the ecean; or the whole course, and the entire 
command of the Mississippi must have been ours. But, indepen- 
dent of political considerations, at this day a single territory, be- 
vond the states already formed, is worth to the treasury of the 
United States, more than the whole purchase cost. 

Ridicule at the same time was cast upon the mode of acquiring 
the country by purchase, and by money, and not by arms. It is 
not true, as was then alleged, that this was the first precedent of 
a purchased country. Even had it been, our government deser- 
ved credit for the first example. The conquest of the country, 
had that not been in the nature of things a contingent event, 
could not have cost less money, laying the price of human blood, 
that must have been shed in acquiring it, out of the question, than 
we gave for the purchase. It is useless to enlarge. Whoever 
iooks on these fair and fertile regions, now, and as we hope for ever, 
the domain of freedom, and which have already had their influ- 
ence, in diffusing that boon to the vast extents of country beyond 
them, will hail the era of the purchase of this country, as long as 
the Mississippi shall roll to the sea. 
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A new scene opens before us. The wide and fertile country of 
the ‘father of streams’ is all a land of freedom; and that mighty 
river, from its source to its mouth, only sees the American stan- 
dard. The Atlantic population poured in a stream of immigra- 
tion from beyond the mountains. As presages of the empire, that 
was one day to spring up in these deserts, towns and settlements 
began to appear on the courses of the Ohio, as by enchantment.— 
In order to preserve something like an unbroken chain of events 
in Louisiana, we have a little preceded the order of events in oth- 
er parts of this valley. We return, to contemplate the condition 
of the country on the Ohio at the close of the war of the revolu- 
tion. 

The savages had generally taken part with Great Britain in that 
war. That power still held posts within our ceded limits, whence 
her traders issued the means of influence and corruption among 
them. ‘These posts were ce ‘ntral points, from which they mare hed 
upon our incipient settlements on the frontier, armed w ith the to- 
mahawk and the scalping knife. One of the earliest objects of 
the attention of our government, after that war, was either to pacify 
the Indians, or restrain and punish their cruelties. The Creeks, 
a powerful nation in the centre of the southern country, were ina 
position, to be excited to enmity both by Britain and Spain.— 
They were headed at this time by M’Gillivray,a man, who united 
in his character the strong points both of the savage and the civi- 
lized life. He was at first refractory, and indisposed to terms.— 
A second effort with him was more successful. Colonel Willet, 
who was charged with the negotiation, induced M’Gillivray to re- 
pair to New York; and a treaty was signed, which bears his name 
along with that of Washington. 

Attempts to pacify the Indians of the Wabash and the Miami 
were not equally successful. The measures of Washington were 
soon taken. As soon as he saw, that the ordinary motives would 
have no effect, in bringing them to terms, he felt that policy and 
humanity alike called for strong, measures. An expedition against 
the hostile tribes, northwest of the Ohio, was planned. The ob- 
ject was, to bring the Indians to a general engagement; or if that 

might not be, to destroy their establishments on the waters of the 
Scioto and the Wabash. General Harmar was appointed to the 
eommand of this expedition. Major Hamtranck, with a detach- 
ment, was to make a diversion in his favor up the Wabash. 

On the 15th of September, 1791, general Harmar marched 
from fort Washington, the present site of Cincinnati, with 320 re- 
gulars, and effected a junction with the militia of Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky, which had advanced twe nty-five miles in front.— 
The whole force amounted to 1,453 men. Colonel Hardin, who 
commanded the Kentucky militia, was detached with 600 men, 
chiefly militia, to reconnoitre. On his approach to the Indian set 
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tlements, the Indians set fire to their villages, and fled. In order, 
if possible, to overtake them, he was detached with a smaller 
force, that could be moved more rapidly. It consisted of 210 
men. <A small party of Indians met, and attacked them; and the 
greater part of the militia behaved badly,—leaving a few brave 
men, who would not fly, to their fate. Twe nty-thre e of the par- 

ty fell, and seven only made their escape, and rejoined the army. 
Notwithstanding this check, the army succeeded so. far as to re- 
duce the remaining towns to ashes, and destroy their provisions. 

On their return to fort Washington, general Harmar was desi- 
rous of wiping off in another action the disgrace, which public 
opinion had impressed upon his arms. He halted eight miles from 
Chillicothe; and late at night detached colone) Hardin, with or- 
ders to find the enemy, and bring him to an engagement. Early 
in the morning, this detachment reached the ene my, and a severe 
engagement ensued. ‘The s savages fouglit with desperation.— 
Some of the American troops shrunk; but the officers conducted 
with great gallantry. Most of them fell, bravely discharging 
their duty. More than 50 regulars and 100 militia, including the 
brave officers, Fontaine, W illys and Frothingham, were slain. 

Harmar, in his official account of this affair, claimed the victo- 
ry, although the Amerieans seem clearly to have had the worst of 
the battle. At his request, he was tried by a court martial, and 
honorably acquitted. ‘The enemy had suffered so severely, that 
they allowed him to return unmolested to fort Washington. | 

The terrors and the annoyance of Indian hostilities still hung 
over the western settlements. The call was loud and general 
from the frontiers, for ample and efficient protection. Congress 
placed the means in the hands of the executive. Major generai 

Arthur St. Clair was appointed commander in chief of the forces 
to be employed in the meditated expedition. The objects of i 
were, to destroy the Indian settlements between the Miamies, to 
expel them from the country, and establish a chain of posts, which 
should prevent their return during the war. This army was late 
in assembling in the vicinity of fort Washington. They mar- 
ehed directly towards the chief establishments of the enemy, buil- 
ding and garrisoning in their way the two intermediate forts, Saws. 
ilton and. Jeflerson. After the detachments had been made for 
these garrisons, the eflective force, that remained, amounted to 
something less than 2,000 men. ‘To open a road for their marcl: 
was, of course, a slow and tedious business. Small parties of In- 
dians were often seen hoverivg about their march; and some un- 
important skirmishes took place. As the army approached the 
enemy’s country, sixty of the militia deserted in a body. ‘To pre- 
vent the influence of such an example, major Hamtranck was de- 
tached with a regiment, in pursuit of the deserters. The army, 
sow consisting of 1,400 men, continued its march. On the 3d of 
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November, 1792, it encamped lifieen miles south of the Miami 
villages. Having been rejoined by major Hamtranck, general St. 
Clair proposed to march immediate ly against them. 

Half an hour before sunrise, the militia was attacked by the 
savages, and fled in the utmost confusion. They burst through 
the formed line of the regulars into the camp. Great eflorts were 
made by the officers, to restore order; but not with the desired 
success. The Indians pressed upon the heels of the flying militia, 
and engaged general Butler with great intrepidity. The action 
became warm and general; and the fire of the assailants, passing 
round both flanks of the first line, in a few minutes was poured 
with equal fury upon the rear. The artillerists in the centre were 
mowed down; and the fire was the more galling, as it was directed 
by an invisible enemy, crouching on the ground, or concealed be- 
hind trees. In this manner they advanced towards the very 
mouths of the cannon; and fought with the infuriated fierceness, 
with which success always animates savages. Some of the “ 
diers exhibited military fearlessness, and fought with great brave- 
ry. Others were timid, and dis sposed to fly. Withaself-de ‘votion, 
which the occasion required, the officers generally exposed tiiem- 
selves to the hottest of the contest, and fell in great numbers in 
desperate efforis, to restore the battle. The commanding general, 
though he had been for some time enfeebled with severe disease, 
acted with personal bravery, and delivered his orders with judg- 
ment and selfpossession. A charge was made upon the savages 
with the bayonet; and they were driven from their covert, with 
some loss, a distance of 400 yards. But as soon as the charge was 
suspended, they returned to the attack. General Butler was mor- 
tally wounded; the left of the right wing broken, and the artille- 
rists killed almost to aman. The guns were seized,and the camp 
penetrated by the enemy. A desperate charge was headed by 
colone} Butler, although he was severely wounded; and the Indi- 
ans were again driven from the camp, and the artillery recovered. 
Several charges were repeated with partial success. The enemy 
only retreated, to return to the charge, lushed with new ardor.— 
The ranks of the troops were broken, and the men pressed together 
in crowds, and were shot down without resistance. A retreat was 
all that remained, to save the remnant of the army. Colonel 
Darke was ordered to charge a body of savages, that interce pled 
their retreat. Major Clark, with his battalion, was directed to 
cover the rear. ‘These orders were carried into effect; anda 
most disorderly flight commenced. A pursuit was kept up four 
miles, when fortunately for the surviving Americans, the natural 
greediness of the savage appetite for plunde r called back the vie- 
torious lidians to the camp, to divide the spoils. The routed 
troops continued their flight to fort Jeflerson, throwing away their 
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arms on the road. ‘The'wounded were lefi here, and the army re- 
tired upon fort Washington. 

In this fatal battle fell 38 commissioned officers, and 593 non- 
commissioned officers and privates. Twenty-one commissioned of- 
ficers, many of whom afterwards died of their wounds, and 242 
non-commissioned officers and privates, were wounded. 

This severe disaster to an expedition, which had been deemed 
suflicient to look down all opposition, was as humiliating, as it was 
unexpected. Public opinion was unfavorable, in regard to the 
management of general St. Clair. He solicited a trial by a court 
martial; but owing to the circumstance, that there was no officer 
in the army of a grade, to be authorized by the usages of war to 
preside over the trial, he did not receive one. 





(Our fricnd Smelfungus has remitted us another chapter of the 
‘ Miseries of Authors.’ In volume, it is compared with the former, 
as a mountain to a mole-hill. When we state the circumstances, 
under which we sat down to peruse it, the good natured reader 
will catch a sympathetic shudder from ours. We have scarcely 
had two successive days of sunshine in our formerly clear and 
brilliant winter sky, since the ‘hanging month’ of November.— 
The sun seems to have taken an affront at the fogs of vituperation, 
abuse and political malignity, which earth has been steaming up- 
wards towards him—and has hidden his warm and glorious counte- 
nance in magnanimous disdain. ‘The sweet heavens have been 
striving ineffectually to wash away the defilement of the times by 
the drenching of incessant rains. We, mean while, have been 
rummaging dusty shelves, and turning over dull books, and looking 
with dismay upon a shower of pamphiets and periodicals, ever and 
anon glancing our eye into a gauzy souvenir or album, and arres- 
ting it a moment upon a tale, a little nauseating, like sweetened 
antimonial wine. Add to this poor health, and unremitting labor. 
and it will not be difficult to suppose, that we were, as physicians 
say, ‘predisposed’ to the horrors, before we received this mountain 
of miseries. Our friend seems to find relief in venting his dolors 
to the winds. It is partly to oblige him, and partly with the good 
natured and common kindness of a desire to communicate a share 
ef our gloom, dismay, and chagrin to our reader, that we have 
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made a selection from these miseries. We have an ultimate view 
to his good in another point. ‘There is really ground to apprehend, 
that every man, woman and child in the United States, that can 
read, and write, is afflicted at this time with the mania of propen- 
sity to authorship. If every body turns author, where will be 
the readers?) We publish now triple the number of papers, that 
can be supported. If we triple that number, who will pay the 
paper maker and printer? It may not be amiss for aspirants to 
count the cost, before they gird themselves to the warfare. 

The compiler of these miseries has poured them forth fronysuch 
a fulness of lamentation, that he seems not to have had sufficient 
‘method in his madness’ even to number them. We have perfor- 
med that duty for him, and we find in the MS. before us, a good 
hundred and three distinct miseries) We have selected a few 
choice ones, which in a cursory perusal seemed to us the most ex- 
quisite; and even them we have very much abridged. We can 
only hope, that they may be useful in staying the plague of au- 
thorship. Two or three * guos equus Jupite r amavil, may have ar- 
rived at the fortune of having their lucubrations stereotyped; but 
for the remainder, it must be a losing concern, that of authorship, 
until the time, when the law, which the honest Tennesseeans are 
said to have passed, in the early days of their legislation, to wit, 
that there should be no out side rows to their corn fields, shall take ef 
fect.—Eb. ] 


MISERIES OF AUTHORSHIP. 


Misery 21. ‘To have your book reviewed by the ninth part of 
a man, who is positive, flippant and arrogant, as generally happens, 
in exact proportion to his ignorance; a man, who proves by the 
dulness and clumsiness of his own writings, that if he knows how 
to set another right, and abuse his imagined faults, it is without 
knowing how to apply the benefit of his knowledge to his own use 
and behoof; that, like the ill fated Cassandra of classical memory, 
he has critical skill, tact and prophecy for every body’s benefit, but 
his own. 

Misery 40. ‘To see yourself exposed in the columns of a heavy 
and splenetic newspaper to the abuse of some young tyro fresh 
from the academy, croaking criticism, like a young chanticleer just 
beginning to crow; to perceive, that this young Theban is as able 
to comprehend you, as he is the highest analysis of La Place, and 
has as many claims, from his learning, taste, feeling and capacity 
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to relish excellence of any sort, as an oyster has to sing sonatas; 
while your good natured friends are complimenting you, that you 
show weakness, to manifest any feeling in view of such criticisms, 
to be bitterly conscious, that you are not writing for fame alone; 
and that three will read what your critic has said of you, where 
one will pause to enquire, touching the justice of the criticism; to 
be sensible, that his criticisms lay nearer the common apprehension 
and taste, than your writings; and to be made aware by experi- 
ence, that, fume and fret, as you may, this thing has a strong bea- 
ring and influence u upon the opinion of that ve ry public, on which 
you depend. 

Misery 45. ‘To pass your night vigils in meditating, how you 

can shoot your new periodical poe thick shade of its hun- 
dred cotemporaries into the sun and air; to rise from the medita- 
tions of such night watchings, to see on your table next morning 
the announcement of fourteen new periodicals and publications: 
and among the rest the title of a favorite work, with which your 
brain has been pregnant, like that of Jove with Minerva; and now, 
when just ready to be delivered of your full grown progeny 1 
complete panoply, to see yourself anticipated. 

Misery 50. ‘To have three letters arrive by the same mail.— 
In one, an anonymous friend, with a peculiarly ‘disinterested aftec- 
tion, as he prefaces his motive, informs you, that your late book is 
completely dished by box, pit and gallery. ‘The second contains a 
very clear and intelligible note from your paper maker, touching 
the paper of said book. The third is ‘from him of the ‘trade, and 
in a tone of exquisite tenderness, informs, ‘sales very limited..— 
No books, but those of distinguished nathors, will go in these dull 
times. The postcript, as usu al, contains the cream of the joke.— 
‘You will please remember, that your note is duc” When this 
‘coincidence’ happens, let the author avoid upper and unfurnished 
rooms, and the sight of all unappropriated cord. 

Misery 51. To perceive, that the envy of the whole tribe of 
dunces, *pecus innumerabile, is enlisted against 1 you as surely, as if 
you hed unquestioned merit and talent; and yet to have most 
mortifying doubts yourself, whether it we re your merits, or defects. 
that united the confeder racy against you. 


Misery 55. To be denied learning, because your printer has 


no Greek types, or because you respect your re ‘ader too much, to 
eke out your chapter, with what nobody will read, instead of task- 
ing your own brain for the matter. 

Misery 60. ‘To find that your critic has neither the sense, cou- 
rage nor heart, to let you wholly alone, nor give you unclogged 
praise, nér generous, decided, and igorous abuse; but takes the 
middle, mean revenge of damning you with faint praise, such as 
‘he has reached mediocrity; or he is ‘sometimes above mediocri- 
ty, &c. &c. Let such men read in the Dunciad. 

Vou. I.—No 11. 3 
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‘Of all mad creatures, if the learn’d are right, 
It is the slaver kills, and not the bite.’ 


Misery 63. Ask acritical friend, to whom you have consigned 
your MS. for his judgment, what he thinks of it? And have him 
answer your question, by proposing another, as thus—‘ apropos, 
have you read that superb article upon the question of the next 
president? And when forced to the point, to have him add, ¢Oh, 
I had forgotten: tolerable, tolerable. But you have no chance. — 
Too many thousand books made at this time by real authors.’ 

Misery 67. To be writing ineffectually from Dan to Beersheba, 
to get a tolerable article of originial verse, and have a prospectus 
of a new work in some obscure place announce under your eye, 
that the poetry of that work shall be original, and of the highest 
order. This evil raises a smile, that almost cures it. It reminds 
one of the old Roman cub of a general, who sacked Corinth, if 
my memory serves me. Despatching some of the priceless and 
incomparable ‘chefs deuvres’ of captured Grecian statuary to 
Rome, he gave the person, charged with them, many strict cau- 
tions, to take care of them, and imposing upon him the penalty of 
replacing them by others of equal value, if they should be lost!! 

Misery 80. Oh! Misericordia! To be nursing a sentimental 
tale; to have your eyes ready to fill; to see the whole universe 
with the youthful confiding view of poetry, as good, amiable, be- 
nevolent, sighing, lack-a-day-saical, &c. ‘To sit down to write with 
such dispositions; the morning foggy, the roads muddy, the room 
smoky, a murky moral atmosphere pervading the whole establish- 
ment; to begin to read a pathetic sentence for the judgment of 
a member of the family, and be interrupted bya boy bringing in 
a bill; and when the pathetic sentence is finally read, to be an- 
swered, instead of tears, witha half suppressed yawn! This kind 
of agony may be technically termed revulsion of association. 

Misery 90. ‘To see a criticism upon your orthography and 
punctuation started by an animal, whose authority in the one case 
is his own Small Walker, and in the other his own mode of punc- 
tuation. He never comprehended the meaning of a member of a 
sentence—and he never had sufficient reach of mind to discriminate 
between errors of the press and original defects of education ;— 
and yet he has had the fortune to start a criticism against you, 
which is going the rounds of the papers. 

At the close of these miseries, the author adds from Gil Blas, 


‘Spes et fortuna, valete; 
Sat me lusistis; nune alios ludete.” 





POETICAL. 


In descending the Mississippi, there is a long sweeping point ot 
heavily timbered bottom, just opposite the sec ond Chickas:w Bluff, 
a name which is given to one of those peninsulas of high land, 
which jut into the alluvion, and approach the river from time to 
time on its eastern side. In this bottom, at the distance of about 
two hundred and fifty paces from the bank of the river, there is a 
little grave, in which are deposited the remains of my youngest 
sister. She was born on our passage from Arkansas to St. Charles, 
in the fall of 1819, and survived only three days. At that time, 
the settlements on the Mississippi were so thin, and remote, that 
there were often intervals of unbroken forests,extending from twen- 
ty to thirty miles along its shores. It was in the midst of one of 
these, and in a night of storms, that this little infant was born; and 
it is there, that she was buried. We were ascending the river in 
a small batteau, and were entirely alone, having been left by our 
hands a few miles below. Our solitary situation—the circumstan- 
ces of her birth—the place of her burial—all, conspired to make a 
deep and lasting impression on my mind. Some years afterwards, 
H passed the same place, in the spring of the year, on my way up 
the river, in a steam boat. Before we arrived there, I had stolen 
away from the crowded bustle of the cabin, to a more secluded 
place on the top of the boat, that | might indulge my feelings with- 
out observation, or restraint. [ shall not attempt to describe them 
now. I felta desire to consecrate the memory of this ¢ desert born’ 
and ‘desert buried,’ in the minds of some, whose friendship has 
been, and ever will be, dear to me. 
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LINES, ON PASSING TITE GRAVE OF MY SISTER, 
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On yonder shore,—On yonder shore, 


Now verdant with its depth of shade, 


a 


Beneath the white-arm’d sycamore, 
There is a little infant laid. 
Forgive this tear. A brother weeps, 


*Tis there the faded flowret sleeps. 


She sleeps alone. She sleeps alone. 
The summer’s forests o’er her wave ; 
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And sighing winds at Autumn moan 
Around the little stranger’s grave, 
As though they murmur’d, at the fate 


Of one so lone and desolate. 


In sounds that seem like sorrow’s own, 
Their funeral dirges faintly creep ; 
Then deep’ning to an organ tone, 
In all their solemn cadence sweep, 
And pour unheard, along the wild, 


Their desert-anthem o’er a child. 


She came, and pass’d. Can I forget, 

How we, whose hearts had hail’d her birth, 
E’er three autumnal suns had set, 

Consign’d her to her mother Earth? 
Joys, aud their memories pass away; 


But griefs are deeper trac’d, than they. 


That little group ;—I see them now, 
As when | knelt among them, there, 

And saw our father’s pallid brow 
Uncover’d to the desert air; 

As, in the midst, he knelt to pray 

Beside the bier, on which she lay. 


Again, I see each pale cheek flush ; 
Again the burning tear-drop start, 
And mark the deep and voiceless gush 
Of feelings—such as wring the heart. 
That grave—the spade—the coffin—pall, 
Aye, even yet, I see them all. 


We laid ber in her narrow cell, 
We heap’d the soft mould on her breast, 
And parting tears, like rain-drops fell 
Upon her lonely place of rest. 
May Angels guard it ;—may they bless 
Her slumbers in the wilderness. 


She sleeps alone. She sleeps alone. 
For all unheard, on yonder shore, 
The sweeping flood with torrent moan, 

At evening lifts its solemn roar, 
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As, in one broad, eternal tide, 


Its rolling waters onward glide. 





There is no marble monument, 
There is no stone,—with graven lie, 
To tell of love, and virtue blent, 
In one, almost too good to die. 
We needed no such useless trace, 


To point us to her resting place. 





The pilgrim, as he wanders by, 
May see, indeed, no trace, from whence 
To learn, that he is treading nigh 
The sleeping dust of innocence ; 
But there are hearts, by whom that spot, 


In death, alone, will be forgot. 





She sleepsalone. She sleeps alone. 

















But now, the Spring hath pass’d her bier, 
With flowery crown, and verdant zone, 

To wake again the slumbering year; 
And all around, on joyous wing, 


The forest songsters flit and sing. 





She sleeps alone. She sleeps alone. 





But midst the tears of April showers, 
The Genius of the wild hath strown 

His germs of fruits, his fairest flowers, 
And cast his robe of vernal bloom, 
Jn guardian fondness o’er her tomb. 





She sleeps alone. She sleeps alone. 
But, yearly, is her grave-turf drest, 
And still, the summer vines are thrown, 

In annual wreaths across her breast, 
And, still, the sighing Autumn grieves, 


And strews the hallow’d spot with leaves. 


THE ORLEANS HYMN. 


Comrades, wake; the foe is waking! 
Hear ye not the rolling drum? 
See—the glorious dawn is breaking : 
Freedom’s hour of strife hath come: 
Orient, from his ocean-pillow, 
Springs the sun, and flames afar; 
Onward, now, like ocean’s billow,- 


Rolls the crimson tide of war. 


Let us think, amid its swellings, 
Of the land that gave us birth, 
On our distant forest dwellings, 
On the dear domestic hearth; 
Let us call to mind the story 
Of our brave, and dauntless sires, 
Men—who trod the path to glory, 


Through young Freedom’s trial-fires 


What was death, and what was danger’ 
What was famine—hardship—toil ? 

‘hey had vow’d to chase the stranger 
From their own beloved soil. 

Think, Oh think, and let it cheer us, 
When the fight is raging high, 

That thejr spirits see and hear us, 


From their thrones in yonder sky 


By their oath, so proudly spoken ; 
By their blood, so freely pour’d; 

By the chains, that they have broken; 
By the Freedom they restor’d ; 

We, their sons, will never—never 


Shame the cause, in which they fought; 
But will keep, and keep forever, 
What their blood so nobly bought, 





The Orleans Hymn. 


See; in full reflection beaming, 
How the glist’ning bayonets shinc ! 
See! their steely splendor gleaming 
From the long approaching line. 
Banners wave, and plumes are dancing 
O’er the moving mass of life. 
See, its serried ranks advancing 


To the fierce and fatal strife. 


Say, Oh say, before yon minions, 
Nurst in rapine, breathing lust, 
shall our Eagles droop their pimions, 

And be trampled in the dust? 
Shall our sons bow down in slavery ? 

Shall our peaceful homes lie low? 
in the name of Patriot—bravery, 


Let our actions answer, No. M. P. |} 





REVIEW. 


Description of the Antiquities discovered in the state of Ohio, and othe: 
Western states. Communicated to the president of the American An- 
tiquarian Socety. By Cares Atwater. Worcester, Massachu- 
setts:—William Manning, 1820. 


Sketches of Louisville and its Environs; including, among a great va- 
riety of miscellaneous matter, a Florula Louisvillensis; By H. 


M’Mvrrrie, M. D. &c. Louisville, Kentucky:—S. Penn, Ju- 
nior, 1819. 


[Whether a race so listless crawl upon the earth, or sink in- 
to the grave, is, in my mind, of little moment. In either case, 
they leave behind them no memorial of their existence. He alone 
seems worthy to live, and truly in possession of enjoyment, who 
dedicates his talents to some active pursuit; who secks for fame, 
either in the field of glory, or in the walks of science. 

Sallust. Vit. Cataline. | 


One of these paths to usefulness and true glory, which the an- 
cient historian so eloquently describes, is to employ knowledge and 
talents in illustrating, and making known our native country.— 
Ours has been described in the parent land,as being sterile in mo- 
ral interest, barren in remembrances, and wan ting those golden 
links of the chain of association, which connect the past with the 
future. The representation is equally unworthy and false. We 
have monuments innumerable. ‘This great valley, apparently the 
wreck of a submerged world, is every where full of them. We 
have nature’s ruins, compared with which the mouldering towers 
of abbeys and castles and churches in the old world, are but as 
the littleness of man compared with the dimensions of the works 
of God. We latcly saw bones and organic remains dug from our 
soil, which would have made no mean buttress, or foundation for 
one of these European ruins, in the proud day of its erection.— 
Boulders of granite and countless masses of lead ore, torn from 
their native position, show the mighty changes, which our valley 
has undergone and what our world once was. In turning up the 
soil on all sides, we find huge bones of unknown animals; we stum- 
ble on the bodies of undescribed races of men. We find masses 
of human bones and skulls; and no one has thought of counting 
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the numbers of mounds and tombs, that rise along our wilderness. 
Surely the mystery of such a ruined world affords sufficient scope 
to imagination, and can not be justly charged with being destitute 
of moral interest. 

in the older countries, men, who would devote time, talents and 
industry to the investigation of such subjects of interest, and 
so identified with national reputation, would be both honored, 
and rewarded. We are either too mercenary, or too deeply occu- 
pied in the heartless scramble after wealth, and the eommon ob- 
jects of pursuit, to bestow a thought upon the past, or the future, 
or the men, who devote their time and talents, to place these rela- 
tions in their proper bearing before us. Every thought, interest 
and feeling is merged in the momentary present. It is painful to 
believe, that this is more emphatically true of our portion of the 
country, than either of its other great divisions. In the east and 
in the south there is, evidently, a sectional feeling, a pride of na- 
tionality, that attaches a certain degree of consideration and re- 

spect to the labors of the man of science, the antiquarian, the na- 
tural historian, who strives to explore, make known, and illustrate 
his native region. The people see, that the only adequate reward 
of such a man is in public opinion, and in public estimation. ‘The 
little nationality, which we have, turns wholly upon other subjects, 
and is wasted in other directions. If the press yield any and in 
the case, it is, to enable the one, in the meanness and the ignorance 
of envy, to pull down, decry, and neutralize the efforts of the 
other. Whatever is written, that is not gaudy, and gharing, with 
the sordid and ephemeral interests of the hour, passes into a shore- 
less and bottomless oblivion. 

We wish to recal the attention of the western public for a mo- 
ment to the names of men, who have devoted large and integral 
portions of their lives to searching, and illustrating the natural, 
physical and monumeiutal history of this great region, without fee 
or reward, and who have not even the satisfaction of seeing their la- 
bors remembered, and estimated. We do not flatter ourselves, 
that we shall be able to reverse this decree of oblivion, and call 
up the more generous feelings of honest and innocent nationality, 
and the due gratitude for services rendered. We shall at least 
have borne our testimony, however unregarded, that there are 
some among us, who remember the claims of those, who have thus 
labored, and who would desire to rescue their names from an un- 
deserved forgetfulness. 

If we regard intellectual labors according to their intrinsic bea- 
ring and importance, surely those, who bestow their researches 
upon nature, and the past and the future of time, are more worthy 
of remembrance, than they, who solely dineet our thoughts, to 
what is gliding away, and vanishing under our eyes. Man, the 
physical, eating, sleeping. and money getting man, the bustling 
Vor. I.—Noe. 11. 4 
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and political man tumes, and frets his short hour of vanity on the 
stage, and makes his exit, to be seen, and remembered no more.— 
Nature, grand, calea, enduring, like its Author, passeth not away. 
He, who Mustrates nature, and records her perennial features, re- 
cords phenomena, which will arrest the attention of an hundred 
generations to come, and cause the remembrance, that in the depths 
of the past, there were those, who noted and reflected upon the 
same facts, that strike their eyes. It is discouraging and hum. 
bling, and, more than all, it causes us to think meauly of human 
nature, to perceive, bow little favor these investigations find at 
present. With such thoughts and feelings we were impelled to 
call the attention of our community to the books, whose titles head 
this article. 

At the head of those, who have taken a part in these labors in 
the west, we name Dr. Drake of our city. He preceded among 
those, who brought to this field not only science and talent, but 
the sustained patience and labor of investigation. He was a di- 
ligent, faithful and persevering observer of nature in all her as- 
pects. His ‘picture of Cincinnati’? embodied more research and 
observation, touching the Miami country, than any book of the 
kind, that had been published in the United States, if we except 
Jefferson’s ‘notes on Virginia. If it had less eloquence and inte- 
rest and discursiveness, than that book, it had a compensating ba- 
lance in the greater exactness of its information. This book was 
read in foreign countries, and not only gained name and reputa- 
tion for its author, but to the great section of country, upon which 
he bestowed his sanpnilien. But we can not learn, that the au- 
thor has been remunerated by any permanent demonstration of 
public gratitude. The book itself, though now out of print, never 
passed, we believe, to a second aiitina. But it has been general- 
ly read. Its merits are admitted, and the information, contained 
in it, so generally diffused, that it would, probably, subserve no 
useful purpose for us to attempt an analysis of its contents. 

It is otherwise with Mr. Atwater’s researches and Dr. M’Mur- 
trie’s book. The title of the latter had not reached us, until our 

eculiar interests and pursuits caused us to stumble on the work, 
Vet either of these books, with the mere advantage of handsomer 
mechanical execution, and a little more exactness in writing, and 
printing would have gained name and reputation to their authors 
in the older countries. The objects of the ‘American Antiquari- 
an Society’ seem to have been those, precisely congenial to the 
character and pursuits of Mr. Atwater. His earlier, and we be- 
lieve, his chief researches are embodied in the collections of that 
society, and make up the principal part of the first work, men- 
tioned in this article. 

The reading community generally know, that this society was 
formed with the wish, to become tbe general deposite for Ameri- 
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can Antiquities, and an ‘alma mater’ to stimulate, foster and record 
the labors of American Antiquarians. Its purposes and objects 
were in the highest degree respectable. Whatever perpetuates 

the remembrance of the past, and carries man away from the ap- 
petites and selfishness of the present, has a moral bearing, and a 
tendency to exalt our intellectual aims, and to merge the passions 
and the vanity of the moment in the higher purposes, that look to 
the future. We know not, whether the soc iety has prospered: but 
we know, it ought to prosper. During our long absence from the 
region, where it exists, we have not been made acquainted with 
ihe progress of its transactions and collections; and are at this 
time drawn to these incidental remarks, by the circumstance, that 
the volume before us, is the record of Mr. Atwater’s researches. 

We can give the reader no better idea of the subject-matter of 
this book, than in an abbreviated view of the table of contents.— 
History of the origin and progress of the American Antiquarian 
Society—Henne pin’s and La Salle’s narratives of the discovery of 
the Mississippi. Western Antiquities by Caleb Atwater— Ancient 
works—Ancienttumuli. Articles foundinthem. Ancient mounds 
of stone. Conjectures respecting the origin and history of the 
authors. Evidence of the antiquity of these works. Evidence, 
that the authors were distinct from the present race of Indians.— 
[dols discovered near Nashville and Natchez. Various miscella- 
neous articles, touching the Indians generally. Conjectures com- 
municated, concerning them, by Moses F iske, Esq., and by Dr. 
Mitchell. Description of a rem markable cave in Kentucky by J. 
H. Farnham—<Account of an exsiccated body, or mummy, found 
in said cave by Charles Wilkins, Esq. Account of the Caraibs by 
Wm. Sheldon, Esq. of Jamaica. Account of an extraordinary 
eave in Indiana. Such is a compendium of nearly one hundred 
articles, that compose this book. 

The second article is a transcript from the journal of father 
Lewis Hennepin of his journey, and the voyage of his compatriot, 
La Salle, to discover the Mississippi During the past winter we 
were occupied in examining unedited French manuscripts, touch- 
ing these men, and these discoveries, and the history of the settle- 
ments of Louisiana. We found the style and manner in exact ac- 
cordance with these narratives before us. They derive a charm 
from a certain naiveté, sweetness and tenderness of writing, that 
savor rather of the manner of intelligent children, than hacknied 
and selfish men of mature age. This manner spreads a charm 
over these narratives, like the interest of the first history of Rebin- 
son Crusoe; a charm, which beguiles, and conceals even the fre- 
quent puerility and credulity of the writer. We are delighted 
with the details of these long voyages, and routes, and follow the 
adventurers with untiring and unsated interest from Quebec to the 
Mississippi, and thence to the gulf. The description of scenery 
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and circumstances, like that of most of the carly French travel- 
lers in these regions, is extravagant.’ But the paintings of the sa- 
vages and their manners are remarkably grapbic and correct.— 
Both the narrative of Hennepin and La Salle are charmingly told, 
and full of intrinsic interest. 

At page 109, the record of Mr. Atwater’s researches commen- 
ces. It occupies nearly 200 pages, and turns almost entirely upon 
the aboriginal monuments. This gentleman has certainly given 
the most exact and faithful account of the Indian mounds, monu- 
menis and antiquities, that we have seen. The western public 
clearly stands indebted to his industry and research in thts am- 
ple field. General views of these subjects, for the most part based 
upon his observatious, tiave been so extensively diflused, that even 
to those, who have not explored the monuments personally, we 
should communicate but little information, by dwelling at any 
length upon these articles. Eutire reliance may be placed upon 
Mr. Atwater’s drawings and descriptions, of what he himself has 
seen; and he has, probably, seen, and examined these subjects 
more extensively,than any other man among us. A description is 
given.of the most interesting and striking mounds, and tumuli, ac- 
companied with plain and faithful drawings. Drawings, also, arc 
given along with the descriptions, of their domestic utensils, trin- 
kets and idols. Very just details are presented of their pottery, 
their drinking vessels and idols. Incomparably the most interesting 
ove, that we have seen, is that found on the Cany fork of Cumber- 
Jand river. A very exact drawing of the idol is given, and the 
idol itself is thus described: 


‘It consists of three heads, joined together at the back part of them, nea: 
the top, by a stem or handle, which rises above the head about three inches,— 
This stem is hollow, six inches in circumference at the top, increasing in size 
as it descends. These heads are all of the same dimensions, being about fou: 
inches from the top to the chin. The face at the eyesis three inches broad, de- 
creasing in breadth all the way to the chin. Ail the strong marks of the Tar- 
tar countenance are distinctly preserved, and expressed with so much skill, 
that even a modern artist might be proud of the performance. The connte 


nances are all different each from the other, and denote an old person and two 
younger ones.’—p. 208. 


Among hundreds of articles, dug from the mounds, thai w: 
might name, are trinkets of copper, part of an iron bow, and else- 
where taken from different depths in the earth, a sword, a small 
horse shoe, of a third of the common size, very unfrequent silver 
trinkets, and, it is affirmed, in one or two instances, gold ones, all 
found in depths, and in positions, and of a form, clearly to indi- 
cate, that they were neither the productions of Europeans, or left 
there by them. In some of the mounds have been found large 
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ind beautiful marine shells, exactly similar to the splendid ones, 
collected on the shores of Florida and the Tortugas. 

Among the inexplicable vegetable remains are the exact impres- 
ses, on pieces of fractured pit-coal and rock, of various tropical 
leaves. We have examined some of them in Mr. Letton’s muse- 
um, and they appear to be perfect ¢ fac similes’ of the actual vege- 
table leaves of tropical plants, as engravings show them. Whether 
these leaves, which have so strongly arrested the attention of 
schemeing geologist, may not be of the ‘dusus nature’ class, similar 
to the chemical formations of metallic precipitates, such as che 
‘arbor Diane, we leave others to determine. ‘They are certaiiily 
striking curiosities in the eye of a naturalist. The huge organic 
remains, that are found near the licks, or strewed in confusion in 
all parts of this valley, are curiosities, which, as they did noi be- 
long to the immediate range of his subject, Mr. Atwater has only 
treated incidentally. 

Having devoted more than an hundred pages to these descrip- 
tions, in which he has manifested abundant industry, and patience 
of research, in common with most other enquirers upon these sub- 
jects, he arrives at last at the marrow and poesy of the investiga- 
tion, in the questions, who the people were, and whence they came, 
whose bodies and skulls we find, whose mounds we measure, and 
whose implements we handle? Mr. Atwater ventures upon this 
ground with becoming diffidence, and as one, who has been more 
used to the actual perforation of mounds, handling the discovered 
remains, and sketching draughts of their forms for the engraver, 
than as one, capable of reversing the old philosophic maxim, ‘ex 
‘nthilo nihil fit.” He manages the said case, however, with a good 
degree of adroitness. Like an ingenious lawyer, who has no firm 
ground, upon which to base his argument, he travels over the globe, 
talks in turn of the Mexicans, Asiatics, Jews, &c., the modes, 
dresses and habits of various nations, and returns promptly upon 
his question, as though he had been reasoning all the while, and 
had finally arrived by clear induction at his conclusion. He 
proves irresistibly, at least to our apprehension, that these people 
lived in some period of time, and came from some place. Nay 
more; he almost demonstrates, that they were a people very little 
advanced in the arts. He then takes the circuit of the globe 
again, and returns once more to the starting point, as in the follow- 
ing remarks: 


‘ All these considerations lead to the belief, that colonies of Australasians, or 
Malays, landed in North America, and penetrated across the continent, to the 
region lying between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. There they 
resided, and constructed the fortifications, mounds, and other ancient struc- 
tures, which every person who beholds them, admires. 

‘What has become of them? They have probably been overcome by the 
more warlike and ferocious hordes that entered our hemisphere from the north- 
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east of Asia. These Tartars of the higher latitudes have issued from the great 
hive of nations, and desolated, in the course of their migrations, the southern 
tribes of America, as they have done those of Asia and Europe. The grea- 
ter part of the present American natives are of the Tartar stock, the descen- 
dants of the hardy warriors who destroyed the weaker Malays that preceded 
them. An individual of their exterminated race now and then rises from the 
tomb.’—p. J24. 


We must do him the justice, however, to say, that his poetry 
seems much more like matter of fact, than the sublime soaris gs of 
Judge Haywood of Tennessee, or the still grander empyrean 
flights of the learned Mr. Rafinesque. His Shawnee vocabulary 
makes no pretensions, and is very brief. But we consider it one of 
the best vocabularies, that we have seen, and explaining the deri- 
vation of more western names, than many, that have seemed much 
more learned, and have advanced much higher claims. We should 
take pleasure in quoting the whole article pp. 280—7, upon the 
manners and customs of the Indians. [i is a very amusing one, 
particularly the account of the Indian war physic. ‘The account of 
the caves, too, and of the Indian mummy are sufficiently striking 
from their intrinsic interest. 

At page 325 we are treated with Dr. Mitchell's solutions of the 
grand questions, who these ancient people were? and whence they 
came? This ingenious and learned gentlemen, as any person in 
the least acquainted with the stamina of his scientific character, 
will readily imagine, is at home in this poetry of solution. Noth- 
ing is found wanting, obscure, or difficult in the subject. By ‘a 
process of reasoning, not hitherto advanced, ina letter to the late 
De Witt Clinton, he settles the questions conclusively. We are 
always delighted with such solutions of ma‘ters, so little within the 
grasp of common minds. It affords a delightful mental analogy to 
a prodigious steam power breasting the surge. ‘The Dr. proves, 
that these people were of Asiatic origin. The Indians look like 
the Asiatics. Ergo, they came from Asia. Indian and Asiatic 
‘dogs have sharp noses, are white, steal, when they can, are indo- 
mitable, bark, grin and howl.’ Ergo, the American Indians came 
from Asia. 

The 2d point, proved by the Dr. is, ‘that the exterminated race, 
meaning those, who constructed the mounds, ‘in the savage intercourse 
between the Indian nations of North America in ancient days, ap- 
pear clearly to have been Malays.’ This identity of races is proved 
by the ‘similarity of cloth; the ‘resemblance between the feathe- 
ry mantles;’ the meshes of their nets, pieces of sculpture, fortifi- 
eations, the shape of the skulls’, &c. Certainly the itinerant 
preacher's derivation of the word, brethren from the word taberna- 
ele, because we breathe comfor tably therein, was not altogether ex- 
travagant.if these reasonings are sound, A young lady is said re- 
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cently to have commenced an harangue upon the exlent of the hu- 
man intellect, with this sublime e sprdiam, ‘great men will reason— 
Oh! how they will reason! It was the late excellent Mr. Boudi- 
not, if we recollect, who found innumerable proofs, that our Indi- 
ans are the descendants of the lost ten tribes. Other philosophers 
not only discovered, that there were Welsh Indians on the Missou- 
ri, but the names of individuals were given, and they were found 
reading the Welsh bible. A gentleman recently called on us, who 
stated, “that he was deputed on the part of Wels sh immigrants, not 
long since settled in this country, to enquire, as of one, who had 
resided on Red river, if there were really tribes of Welsh Indians 
now living there. How clearly the history of man in all time 
proves, that wise men can demonstrate any the ory, or speculative 
opinion, that they please to advance. We have scen the mounds 
in all this great valley. We have examined, and handled al} those 
matters, on whickythese premises and conclusions are ba®ed. It 
would have saved us many hours of enquiry, to have arrived at 
some satisfactory conclusion, who, and whence these past and un- 
known races were. We have never been able to find the slightest 
datum, or the most minute clue to even a conjecture. We have 
felt, that all these theories must be woven, as the western phrase 
is, ‘from the whole cloth.’ We have been obliged to content our- 
selves with the old adage, ‘ex nihilo nihil fit.’ 

We ought to mention, that the brief account of the ancient and 
almost extinct race of the Caraibs appended to this work is one 
of great interest. The descriptions are enlivened with fine engra- 
vings; and the attention is powerfully arrested and sustained from 
the commencement to the close of the article. Take this volume 
altogether, it is a treasure to a western antiquarian; and ought to 
be examined by every one, who would go to the fountain for infor- 
mation upon that subject. 

Before we pass from this article, we ought not to forget Dr. 
Crookshank of White water, whom we consider among the most 
diligent and intelligent observers in the same field, and whose in- 
vestigations upon these subjects were published with considerable 
applause in the National Intelligencer. His opinions come as near 
to our own vague thoughts upon the subject, as those of any other 
writer. It is his opinion, that the Jarger embankments were erec- 
ted for fortifications alone, and that others served the purposes of 
temporary fortifications, during periods of war; and abodes of the 
chiefs and nobles in time of peace; and were also used as places 
of worship. He mentions one, in Warren country, east of Leba- 
non, Ohio, which he supposes to belong to the latter class. One 
height of the embankment commands a full view of the rising, and 
the other of the settingsun. Hence he concludes, a little inclined 
to poetical induction, like the rest, that the Indians were like the 
Mexicans, worshippers of the sun, Near these remains, which he 
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considers forts, are other remains, which he supposes to have been 
the abodes of the great men of the tribes. He describes the ru- 
ins of villages, which overlooked rich alluvial grounds, that exhi- 
bit marks of having been cultivated by the inhabitants. Some- 
limes the houses of these villages were detached, and solitary; and 
at other times, there were two or three in a cluster. He sees 
nothing in these mounds, enclosures and villages, that indicates, on 
the part of their possessors, any knowledge, or skill, superior to 
that of the Indians of the present day. Neither does he discover 
any necessity for believing the population of that day to have 
been greater, than was found in the country, when it was first dis- 
covered by Europeans. He considers the present race of Indians 
lineal descendants of those, who constructed these monuments.— 
He treats with very little ceremony, and as entitled to little respect 
the thi@gry, that these works were the erections of antediluvians, 
or Asiatics. He relates an amusing anecdote, t@ show upon what 
kind of foundation some of these theories have been based. It 
was stated with no small eclat, that a certain Mr. Jack had disco- 
vered undeniable proofs of the former existence of a Welch colony 
in Ohio. This person stated, that on a rock in the neighborhood 
of Lebanon, Ohio, were to be seen the figure and letters 1181 I. 
S. The inference was, that the Welch at this time were there, 
and marked the letters and the date on the rock! Some enquiry 
was excited; and it was found, that a man, named Isaac Stubbs, 
travelling that way, had set himself down to rest upon the rock.— 
While sitting there, he amused his leisure by cutting the initials 
of his name between his legs on the rock. ‘The date of the year 
was 1811. The discoverer read this famous inscription inverted, 
and it became an ample demonstration of a Welch colony in 1181! 


Dr. M’Murrrie’s sketches of Louisville are rather unfortunate- 
ly, as it seems to us, dedicated to Mr. Monroe. A dedication is a 
thing of extreme delicacy and difficulty to manage; and if not 
strongly successful, is apt to prove a flat failure. ‘This is sufficient- 
ly laudatory; but not sufficiently simple. We hope, however, it 
reached the hands of the distinguished person, for whom it was in- 
tended, and that he duly estimated the merit and the labor of the 
work, especially that of preparing a flora more copious, according 
to our judgment, than any other which has appeared in the wes- 
tern country. In this very minute, laborious and copious vocabula- 
ry, we think, consists the chief excellence of the book. The author 
states, as an inducement to soften criticism, that the book was 
written under the pressure of sickness, and of other ¢ tremendous 
powers.’ Such pressure ought to tinder the subject humble, and 
bring him down from the proud heights of learning, and, as the bi- 
ble has it, ‘great swelling words of vanity’ to a simple, and natu- 
ral style. But these effects seemnot to have been wrought upon 
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the words, however they may have been upon the mind and heari 
of the author by his visitation. He seems to bea man of science; 
and there are even passages of fine writing in the book. But he 
appears to have imbibed the idea, that the more grand and myste- 
rious and out of the way and polys; syllabic the terms, in which he 
expresses his scientific remarks, the better. He scems to be whol- 

ly above the simple, straight forward, common way of saying 
things, and does not yield faith to Sancho’s axiom, that no better 
bread is needed, than that, which is made of wheat. ‘To sum up 
all, that we would say of the style and manner of the book, he is, 
in the language of his compatriots, a mighly proud writer. 

The book commences witha topographical and geological view 
ef the section of country, in which Louisville is situated. In the 
second and third pages there are specimens of description, that we 
might select, as samples of the ambitious style of the book. The 
descriptions of the rivers, contiguous to this section of the country, 
and of the falls is concise, and we should judge, correct. The 
accompanying engraving and account of the falls is the most ac- 
curate and graphic, that we have seen. Beyond this article, we 
have geological and mineralogical descriptions, as is commonly the 
case in that kind of writing, having little other use, than to con- 
vince the reader, that the writer is learned and can handle terms, 
which can not be uttered without enlarging the dimensions of the 
organs of speech. Next follows an account of the ‘Mammoth 
cave in Indiana.’ From the number, and magnitude of its chrys- 
talizations, it is said to exhibit a most splendid and dazzling ap- 
pearance, when its profound caverns reflect from their columns and 
arches the brilliance uf torches. ‘The chrystals contain immense 
quantities of sulphate of magnesia, of which whole cart loads have 
been carried away. Like other long and deep limestone caverns, 
it has its halls, anti-chambers, arches, pillars, rotunda and saloon, 
the latter, ‘a spacious and superb apartment, which with a little 
trouble might be rendered a banqueting hall, worthy the presence 
of Charlemagne and his peers.” As a favorable sample of the 
descriptions in this book, we give the following from his account 
of this cave: 


* Having followed the windings of the passage, for the distance just mention- 
ed, an exclamation of surprise is not unfrequently elicited from the passenger, 
who, leoking down upon his right, beholds a circular grotto, whose ceiling and 
sides are most magnificently adorned and fretted, with millions of semi-trans- 
parent stalactites, of various figures and different colors. On the floor, at the 
fodittiof a large stalagmite, is a deep triangular fissure, at the bottom of which 
is heard the roaring of a torrent of w: 

‘ After leaving ttre grotto, the saline ahi tions of the cave diminish, so as to 
become scarcely perceptible, and the rock is found to consist of a friable kind 
of limestone, mixed with schistose particles, very imperfectly cemented togeth- 
er, lying in a horizontal strataof from two to three inches in thickness. Here 
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also may be fowud what the French mineralogists have denominated fossi} fluor, 
of a reddish brown color, which is probably owing to iron, the sulphate of that 
metal having been found in the vicinity. 

‘In pursuing this passage, however firm may be his nerves, the visitor can not 
help shuddering at being obliged to pass, what has been emphatically called 
the trap, a flat rock, weighing at least a ton, that is suspended directly over his 
back (for he is compelled to crawl seven or eight feet under it) supported at twe 
of its acute angles by projections in the sides of the rock of not more than an 
inch each! It has the appearance of being balanced in air, and threatens to 
grind to powder the unfortunate wretch who might be unlucky enough to 
touch it. 

‘From a little beyond this, the cave becomes wet and slipnery; the transition 
from limestone to a kind of slate is evident in the lamellated structure of its pa 
rietes,bet ween the thin strata of which are interposed large beds of tenacious bluc 
clay. Any of these plates can be drawn out by the band, with the greatest 
ease, and the appearance of the place generally, proclaims it “ nodding to ite 
fall’ so that I have no doubt ere long all ingress will be precluded to the 


CHAMBER OF FOUNTAINS, 


Which I have thus named from two masses of stalactites that resemble, ir 
the direction of their spars, the various columns of water ascending from a jet 
d’eau in full play. This apartment is of a circular figure, with a flat ceiling 
about fifty feet from the floor. ‘The only means, however, by which the reader 
can entertain any idea df the fairy spectacle presented in this enchanted spot, 
will be to describe it in a general way, as it is seen from the entrance. 

‘The first object that attracts the eye of the wondering spectator, is an im- 
mense stalagmite, ef an hemispherical figure, on which rests a group of spars, 
that presents a striking similitude to a circular fountain, fifteen feet in diame 
ter, forcing up a golden-colored fluid to the height of twenty feet, in such a man- 
ner that those columns which ascend from the larger and outer ranges of pipes 
all converge in their descent, while those from the smaller and inner ranges o! 
the same, have precisely the contrary direction. Issuing from the top of ano- 
ther conical stalagmite, is a second collection of spars, of about one-fourth the 
size of the first, that presents an equally interesting and similar speetacle, with 
this difference—it is surrounded by sparry concretions, resembling statues in va- 
rious attitudes, columns, vases, architectural ruins, trees bearing fruit,&c.’-p. 41. 


To this description succeeds an account of the climate of Lou- 
isville. He gives us a summary view of it in the epigrammatic 
terms of Dr. Rush, ‘that its only steady trait is its utter irregula- 
rity.” A brief view of the excee dingly fertile soil, to which Lou- 
isvile is central, succeeds. At the close of his account of the ex- 
ports and imports of this important and growing town—we h 
the following remarks ina style, characteristic of the general nm 
ner of the book: 


*A great change, however, is about to take place in the importation of East 
India goods, which, (I speak prophetically) ere ten years, will be brought to 
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Louisville direct from China and Bengal via Columbia. The land carraige ne- 
vessary to effect the transportation from that river here, not exceeding 360 miles, 
i distance not more than equal to that from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. The 
steat gain of time, and the consequent reduction of the expenses necessarily at- 
tendant on those voyages from and back to Philadelphia, Baltimore, or New 
York, will easily be perceived. The spirit of commerce has already fixed his 
eye upon the spot, and some of his favorites are engaged in the project, and ere 
long those breezes that now fan the rising town of AsTrorsa, may kiss the star 
spangled banner streaming from the mast of an Indiaman,’—p. 56. 


The zoology and ichthyology of this region furnish a long ar 
ticle, abounding in learned terms to an excess, even in the rum- 
bling vocabulary of that dialect. We are treated with a very 
short chapter upon the antiquities of the country. ‘The author re- 
serves his poetry for the commencement of the chapter upon * the 
settlement of the country.’ Inthe previous chapter, he had found 
bricks, Indian bric ks, compacte -d with chopped straw. He here dis- 
covers, that iron must have been in use in the country,about the year 
1519, that i is to say more than 300 years ago! W hence came these 
workers in bricks and iron, these builders of fortifications and 
mounds? He answers ‘the shores of the Ohio were inhabited by 
a race of men, instructed by, and descended from Europeans, pro- 
bably the French,’ several hundred years previous to the epoch of 
the settlement of the country, as our histories relate it. This is 
the position. The proof is the easiest thing in the world. It is 
only to talk about the Greenlanders, the Norwegians, the Welch, 
vavigation, storms, being driven out of the way, &c. and to come 
clearly to the conclusion, that it is not unreasonable to suppose— 
‘that, stimulated by the hope of gain, and the desire of distinction, 
or, perhaps, disgusted with their country or its government, and de- 
sirous of see king new ones, some few individu: ils, without parade 
or noise, leaving the soil of France, long prior to the expedition ot 
1524, and trusting s to their fortune, may have been conducted safe- 
ly to the forests of America; where, finding a country, lovely be- 
yond description, abounding with every gift that nature can be- 
stow, and delighted with the uncontrolled exercise of man’s natu- 
ral heritage of unlimited freedom, they determined to remain for- 
ever, incorporating themselves with some friendly tribe of Indians, 
and communicating to them the knowledge of such arts as would 
tend to their comfort and security.’ 

His account of Louisville appears to us to be condensed, concise 
and happy. We only remark, that the increase of this important 
and flourishing town has been so great, since the publication of 
this book—that any account of it, as it then was, would only serve 
io mislead the reader. Every person, in the slightest degree ac- 
quainted with the western country, knows, that Louisville is the 
most commercial place, of its size, afier New Orleans, in the wes- 
tern country: and that the chief street of the town is one of the 
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most bustling, busy, and we may add, well built streets—that is 
seen west of the mountains. It has hitherto been by far the most 
important steam boat harbor—if we except that of the western 
emporium; and has been but little behind its great rival, Cincin- 
nati, in the rapidity of its growth, especially in commercial impor- 
tance. 

The next chapter discusses the project of a canal round the 
falls. What was then in prospect, is now advancing rapidly to 
completion. The importance of this noble work to the upper 
country on the Ohio is incaleulable. ‘The author pauses to inves- 
tigate its bearing upon the interest of this town. Some have sup- 
posed, that Louisville grew up from her fortunate position, in re- 
lation to the falls, and that she will fall with the removal of this 
obstruction to the navigation of the river. The author treats this 
view of the matter with very little respect; and justly concludes, 
that a town, affording the luxuries and conveniences of a city, the 
natural debouche of an immense and fertile country, and with pecu- 
liar advantages, in relation to its position on the Ohio, must continue 
to be a great and important place, canal, or nocanal. ‘The trans- 
fer of the immense business of factorage, growing out of the pre- 
sent necessity of unloading, and reloading in diflerent bottoms at 
the falls, will, no doubt, cause a strong revulsion, when the canal 
shall be completed. But there will be a partial compensation in 
the advantage of water power. The canal will bring its own pecu- 
liar adv antazes to this town; and more than all—it is impossible, 
that the immense advantages, which the canal will bring to the 
country above, should not re-act, and tend to the commercial im- 
portance of this place, which must continue to be the depot for a 
great extent of country, above, and below the falls. 

The steam boat navigation and commerce of Louisville, also, 
has had such a prodigious increase, since the date of this book, 
that the chapter, which treats upon this subject, would now be like 
a gone by Almanac. There are now between 150, and 200 steam 
boats running on the western waters, which, however dispersed, 
and in whatever trade employed, still look to Louisville, as their 
meridian, and the place that is to bring them up. This is one of 
the main sources of the wealth and commercial importance of Lou- 
isville. In discussing the merits of Fulton, as the great parent of 
steam navigation in the west, the author asks in view of the pecu- 
liar obligations of this country to him, ‘why has he not a statue?” 

The author next adverts to the obligations of the western peo- 
ple to Capt. Shreves, who first ventured to contest the sweeping 
patent of Livingston, and who, by obtaining a legal decision against 
that monopoly, may be properly said to have laid open the western 

waters to general steam boat navigation; and thus reducing freight 
and passage to their present reasonable and moderate prices: 
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The book closes with a ¢ florula Louisvillensis, sive plantarum ca- 
talogus, vicinitate urbis.’ Kighteen botanists are given, as authori- 
ties for the compilation of plants, in addition to those observed by 
the author himself. The genera are numbered as high, as 409, 
and the species must amount to some thousands. The author 
seems to us entitled to consideration and respect, were it only for 
the richness and completeness of this florula. We suspect no re- 
gion of the United States can show a richer. The appendix con- 
tainsa very detailed and minute account of the earthquakes of the 
years 1811—12, as they were felt at Louisville and vicinity—and 
the atmospheric phenome na, that accompanie d them. 

There are obvious faults in this work, of a number and charac- 
ter easily apprehended. But had a work of equal labor, science, 

d research appeared in reference to any important Atlantic town, 
surrounded by a region of country, as interesting, and undescribed 
as this, the book would have been blazoned, and the author krown 
and remunerated. We deem, that a very different fate has atten- 
ded the work before us. 





Sketches of a tour to the lakes, of the character and customs of the C hip- 
p Indians, and of incidents connected with the trea ly of Fond du 
Lac. By Tuomas L. Whenny, of the Indian department, and joint 
commissioner with his Kxcellency, Governor Cass, in negotiating the 
treaty; with 29 engravings. pp. 495. Baltimore:—Fielding 
Lucas, jr. 1827. 


From the preface we learn, that this work was the result of a 
promise made to a friend, the evening before the author commen- 


ced his journey to the remote regions, where the chief scenes of 


the book are laid, that he would write down ina series of letters, 
such matters and things, as were impressed upon his sight, or his 
mind, just in the order, in which they occurred. He assures us, 
that this very considerable book is an exact and literal accomplish- 
mentofthat promise. We believeit. The book is evidence. So 
far as the eye of a friend was concerned, these are charming letters. 
They are just such, as one friend ought to write to another. But 
the public is another sort of a monster, and very different from a 
friend; and in reference to the inspection of this many headed, heart- 
less being, we should have thought this promise more honed in 
the breach, than the observance. 


The same ground has been already travelled over by Major 


Long, and Mr. Schoolcraft. It would have required much scien- 
tific research, many instruments, and patience and leisure, to have 
produced much scientific or scenic information, touching a region, 
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which had been thus, and so recently explored. Of this the author 
was, probably, aware, and has struck outa new track of travels.— 
He discourses, as Sir Walter Scott writes, and as French ladies talk, 
with an endowme ‘nt entrusted to but few; and with such infinite 

ease and volubility, that a voyage in a teacup might furnish incidents 
for avolume. It is, therefore,a volume, which has grown up from 
the common, every d: Ly conversations ofa good natured, good heart- 
ed, well principled man, for such we should suppose the writer to 
be, who travels over a thousand leagues, and findsevery where, and 
in every thing the transcript of his own heart. His fidus Achates. 
his compagnon du voyage figures frequently in these letters. Fortu- 
nately his name, Ben, is a very short one, and is introduced with 
ease, if not with dignity. Ben, though he has a black face, ap- 
pears from different | passages on this journey, to have a very white 
heart, being much addicted to chattering of the teeth in case of 
danger from the Indians, or other causes. 

The author’s route is from Washington to New York; and thence 
by North river, Albany and the Erie canal to the lakes, and the 
place of his destination, Fond du Lac at the head of lake Superior. 
On his outward and return passage, during this long route, the au- 
thor meets, as well he might on sucha beaten track, with many dis- 
tinguished friends and atquaintances, of whom he makes sketches, 
or records culogy. We do not readily discover the utility of the 
mysterious use of initials and terminating letters of their names, if in 
drawing their portraits, the originals are immediately rec ognized. 
But he allows nothing to escape him; and he finds, like the musing 
character of the bard, ‘sermons in stones, and good i in every thing.’ 
He repeats a vast amount of prettyisms, and treats his correspond- 
ent, and through him the public, with a mass of sentimentality, that 
would suffice for two novels and atragedy. At Detroit, we have a 
striking panorama of the place and scenery, and a history of the 
unfortunate affair of general Hull. In moralizing upon a skull, 
found in a mound in the vicinity, we discover, that the author is 
reasonably,and about half a convert to phrenology. He makes here, 
and, as the subject is suggested to his thoughts, in different places, 
many just and important remarks upon christian worship, and pro- 
per liberality of sentiment. Upon this point, he evinces just that 
union of earnest feeling, and deep sense of its importance, with dis- 
like of the cant and the denouncing spirit of bigotry, which ought 
to characterize every good and sensible man. 

While voyaging on the river St. Clair, he reads for the common 
benefit of the passengers, a dissertation, sent him before his depar- 
ture, by an anonymousfriend. It is an eulogy upon the genius and 
writings of Cowper, by the Rev. Milton P. Braman, the most splen- 
did and happy composition of the kind, that we have seen. We 
read it with double satisfaction from the surprise of its being dis- 
covered in sych a place. 
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At Saut du Ste Marie, he introduces us to the striking family ot 
Mr. Johnson, the Irish patriarch of the place, and his fair lady, a 
broad cheeked Chippeway with a pastoral name of only the fol- 
lowing length, Oshauguscodaywaygouh. If the reader wishes to 
pronounce a longer word, we give the Mohawk one for wickedness. 
to wit, raorighivannerakseragewegouh. Certainly the American Do- 
ric transcends all other dialects in some particulars. Mrs. Johnson, 
as is the vulgar name of the lady, is daughter of Wabajick, or the 
White F isher, grand war chief of Le Point of Lake Superior.— 
She is a full blooded Chippeway. She has three sons and four 
daughters, who have all been carefully educated. Of these, the 
traveller Schoolcraft, married the second daughter. ‘She dresses 
like our fashionables, only that she wears black silk leggins.’ The 
author describes her, as very pretty and ac complished, and exceed- 
ingly captivating in her appearance and manners. She accompa- 
nied her father to Europe, before she was married; and she was 

| much admired there. A duchess of Devonshire, we think the au- 
thor mistaken in supposing her the celebrated duchess of that name. 
would have detained her in England, and would have adopted her. 
Mr. Johnson was solicited, too, to remain; but with true Irish frank- 
ness, he said,*that he had married a king” s daughter in America— 
that she had always been faithful to him, and that he would not 
desert her.’ 

Charlotte, we do not know her Indian name, but we dare say, it 
would be a long one, a younger sister of Mrs. Schoolcraft, has not 
been so highly educated as her sister; but isa very pretty circum- 
stance of mixed blood notw ithstanding has but little of the mo 
ther’s complexion, possesses that, which is only now and then seen 
in more polished circles, ‘the expression and form of a beautiful 
face, a most amiable and cheerful temper, the loveliest and most 





and from which the graces seem never to have departed. All 
these charms derive an additional interest from her own total un- 
consciousness of their presence, and of her powers to please.’— 
We lay out of the question, in this impassioned description of the 
author’ s, ‘ that she is tall, dresses neatly, like our ladies, has beau- 
ful teeth, and sings Indian, like an angel, wholly unconscious of the 
mischief she is inflicting. One of her songs, ‘the Ojibw ay maid, 

which she sings with most enchanting eflect, is set to music, given 
in scores in Indian, i in a literal translation by Mrs. Schoolcraft, and 
in a free version by a visitor. The chorus, which returns at the 
end of every stanza, is ‘we, yea yea, haw ha.’ ‘Thus far the author. 


young sentimentalists, who shall read the author’s glowing picture 
of this family, would gladly turn out of their course to give such a 
family in the wilderness a call. If such readers will turn to the 
appendix of this book, they will find, that in consideration of the 


captivating ornamentof the sex, along with the sweetness of spring. 


He adds, ‘she would be a belle in Washington.’ We trust, many 
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services, which Mrs. Johnson has rendered the government, each. 
one of these forest primroses has a section of land assigned to het 
by way, we would hope,of marriage portion. This narrative, taken 
together, furnishes the author with a very pretty novellette, and is 
by far the most interesting writing in the book. 

In speaking of the domestic details of the family, we learn that 
Mr. Johnson makes annually four tons of maple sugar, a sufficient 
evidence, that he is a kind of king in the land, as the making re- 
quiresa great deal of labor. The author saw some of this sugar 
put up in little baskets, made with great neatness, as white as the 
whitest Havanna. ‘They cook heave ers’ tails, also, to a charm, and 
have made no mean proficiency in the luxuries of the table. Sev- 
enteen feet of snow fell there in the winter preceding the author’s 
visit. The people, savage and civilized, subsist mainly on fish, 
which nature, as if disposed in this way to compensate for the ster- 
ility of the vegetable kingdom in these regions, has provided in lay- 
ish abundance, and of the best kinds. The people in this climate, 
travel,as every one has heard, in dog trains, which are easily drawn 
over the snow by the savage dogs, forty milesinaday. When the 
people walk abroad, it is on snow shoes, or rackets. 

Much splendid scenery is described on the journey to Fond du 
Lac, and on the return; and beautiful e ngravings of detached por- 
tions of this scenery are given. Among them we would select, as 
pre-eminently striking, that of the ‘grand council held at Fond du 
Lac, p. 310, and the Indian urn on lake Superior, In fact, the 
number and beauty and fidelity of these engravings constitute one 
of the chief merits of the book. Unhappily, they so enhance the 
price, as to putit out of the reach of all, but the tasteful among the 
opulent. 

The work abounds in delineations of Indian character; and they 
are given with that ease, volubility and naiveté, that characterize 
the book. We do not doubt, that, to many readers, this kind of 
painting will convey more information, and give more pleasure, 
than the more scientific sketches of Major Long. We should be 
glad to transcribe the whole account, that was given to the author, 
by a Chippeway Indian, in reply to the question, who, according to 
their belief, made the world? The fable, that follows, is as long, 
circuitous, and full of visions, genii, devils and maniac frenzies, as 
the wildest German imagination could desire. The name of the 

maker of the world, according to this Indian, is Vanibojou. The 
author, at the close of this Indian cosmogony, has his theory, too; 
and finds this fable like the Mosaic account of the fall, &c. He 
discovers in it resemblances to the Asiatics, traces of the Noatic 
flood, and traditionary glimmerings of the doctrine of the Trinity! 

The account of the mourning of the Chippeway widows, has: in 
terest. ‘The widow, immediately upon the decease of her husband, 
bundles up the best of her clothing, which may amount in value to 
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a dollar. She ties it in a roll with her husband’s sash, and sur- 
mounts the bundle with his feathers and trinkets. ‘This bundle she 
calls her husband, and is never to be seen abroad, nor at home. ex- 
cept embracing this speechless companion, often, however, a more 
comfortable one, than the living husband. He saw a widow in this 
predicament, of whom a fine engraving is given—a girlish, squat- 
looking figure, embracing her bundle- husband, thirty inches high, 
and eighteen | in circumference, in her arms. W hen her husband’s 
relatives think that she has mourned enough, they come and take 
away this uncomfortable doll. This is commonly “done at the i td 
ration of a year, when she may decorously exchange it for a living 
one again. The worst of the penance is, that during this interreg- 
num, she is obliged to wear her poorest-clothes, and is interdicted 
from all modes of earning better. There is one counterbalancing 
advantage in the bundle-husband. When presents are going, the 
widow has a right to count him as a real personage, from which 
circumstance, she sometimes gets a double dram of whiskey, to 
cheer her desolate heart. ‘The Chippeway women are said to be 
remarkably affectionate and constant,as wives and mothers, and no 
other widows give more devoted proofs of their constancy in mourn- 
ing. 

They have a common and impressive mode of burial among them. 
A scaffold iserected. ‘The body is placed onit, because the mour- 
ners feel, as they allege, a reluctance to de posite their dead in the 

earth, out of their sight. Hop-vines and other creepers are plan- 
ted, so asto mount the posts of the scaflold, and cover the funeral 
couch with verdure. ‘The author remarks, that in passing the Indi- 
ans. he used to be saluted with the words boo shoo. He does not 
inform us, that these words are corruptions of the French salutation 
hon jour. We have been saluted an hundred times, in the same 
words pronounced in the same way, by Americans, who allected 
LO spe ak French. The Indians call aurora bore alis. W hic h is com 
mon in that region, by one of their twenty-syllable words, which 
imports ° di uncing spirits.” The milky way, in like manner, the y call 

‘the path of the ghosts;’ proofs, that the Indians have poeti al im- 
aginatllons. 

On his return, the author is somewhat minute in his account of 
Michilimackinack, of which a fine engraving is given. An amus- 
ing anecdote is related here, which, we think, went the rounds of 
the papers in the late war. If true, it shows the inconceivable ig- 
norance of the British ministry, of their Canadian possessions. In 
the fleet, to be constructed by Sir James Yeo, on lake Ontario, was 
to be used an apparatus, prepared, and sent from England, for dis- 
tilling fresh water for the fleet, while cruising on the lake. Our gov- 
ernment laughed, as well they might, at this egregious ignorance ; 
and after the enjoyment of the joke, perpetrated a bull, equally 
musing. It ee lithe digging of a well, to be used in construc 
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ting a light house at Fort Gratiot, while millions of tons of better 
water, than could be hoped from the digging, rolled hourly at the 
base of the erection. 

Any one can perceive, that we have not occupied space for any 
thing, like a detailed survey of a volume of nearly five hundred pa- 
ges of close printing. Our readers are aware, that we have recent- 
ly multiplied articles on the same subjects embraced by this. We 
are by no means certain, that ina very cursory and hurried survey 
of the book, we have been able to seize the most prominent points 
ofinterest. There are multitudes of stories, passing notices of per- 
sons met on the journey, Indian incidents, and an immense amount 
of what may be termed common parlance-colloquy, i in this volume. 
Along with these, is an abundant garnish of verses, some of them 
fine, and some, as we deem no more than ordinary. 

This book, taken altogether, is entirely a patrician concern.— 
None, but people of that class, can, or will afford to buy a book, ren- 
dered expensive by so many fine engravings. The author seems 
to usa gentleman, of a mind singularly amiable and good. Shield- 
ed, as he is, with official dignity, and the book appearing in such a 
beautiful dress, we have no doubt, that it has been, and will be welt 
received by the public. 





A Voyage to the Moon: with some account of the manners and customs, 
science and philosophy, of the people of Morosofia, and other lunari- 
ans. By JosepH Arrertey. pp. 264. New York:—Elam 
Bliss, 1827. 


In some sense this may be called an original work, and in this 
age of stale, flat, common-place writing, this is no mean circum- 
stance of interest. ‘The world is suffering from an absolute deluge 
of books. ‘The flood has risen a thousand cubits above the com- 
prehension, patience, leisure and purse of the readers. To pro- 
duce any thing new under the moon is, therefore, to achieve a mi- 
racle. It is obvious, that the hint of this book was suggested by 
Gulliver’s travels. This work, however, is wholly free from the 
grossness of that. At the same time, it must be admitted, that it 
wants the keen, broad and laughter-stirring ridicule of Dean Swift. 
But, though the original scope of both works may have been the 
same, the scene and details of this are so different from that, that 
it has a fair claim to be considered an original work. 

New York has the deserved distinction of having produced va- 
rious works of the same class, and entitled to claim the same hon- 
or. But the works of that merry and witty city seem naturally to 
tend to extremes. Salmagundi, Knickerbocker, ‘John Bull in 
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America,’ and the ‘Three wise men of Gotham, are full of wit. 
which is delightful in its kind, but certainly, too broad, palpable, 
and coarse to aspire to the highest honors in that line. The au- 
thor of this work we should deem a practised writer, well acquain- 
ted with science and general literature, and conversant with the 
modes of the great world. But, we apprehend, that he mistakes 
the common taste of the American public. We can neither hope 
to make almanacs, nor look through an unwrought millstone, if that 
public will readily bestow the light of its countenance upon any 
other books, than those which are broad,coarse and palpable, as a 
mountain. That public is used to communicating its-own hints to 
authors by a kick, and is very little disposed to search deep, and 
tax its brain to decypher dark allusions, or to look, with Sweden- 
borgian eye, beyond the litera! to the hidden and allegorical mea- 
ning. In avoiding the broad wit of his predecessors, the author 
has so studiously concealed his in the mazes and profoundness of 
ambiguity, that it is often like a kernel of wheat ina peck of chaff, 
difficult to find; and when found, sometimes scarcely worth the la- 
bor. We question, if he had always clear conceptions himself of 
the point, at which he was driving. He seems often ina strait be- 


twixt two, whether to dwell most on the hidden and allegorical mea- 


ning, or the natural and obvious one. Sometimes the object of 
his satire is as plainly perceptible, as that of the satirist, who man- 


ages his purpose in the common way. At other times, whether 
other comprehensions will be able to grasp his intent, we can not 
say. It is clearly too deep for ours. 

The circumstances of the voyage to the moon are these. Jo- 
seph Atterley, apparently the author of the book, is a native of 
New York. At the age of twenty he marries, and is happy. Af- 
ter seventeen years, he loses his wife, and to dissipate his chagrin, 
and recover his health, he takes a sea voyage for Canton in China. 
While off the Burmese coast, the ship is overtaken by a hurricane. 
The crew desert her, and she founders. ‘They reach the shore in 
safety in a long boat. The English at this time were on the eve of 
a war with the Burmese, and the crew and passengers were ap- 
prehended, as English. Atterley, as being estimated to be of more 
consequence, than the rest, is conveyed prisoner into the interior. 
His destination is a remote village in a beautiful vale, surrounded 
by mountains. Here he was carefully guarded; and spent three 
years in this confinement. During this period, he became attached 
to an eminent Brahmin, whose seclusion and sanctity had gained 
for him the name of the ‘holy hermit.’ This person dwelt retired 
in anodok of the mountains. The confidence of the hermit having 
been won by Atterley, he communicates to him, the great secret, 
that he had made three voyages to the moon; and that he posses- 
‘ses the power to transport himself to that planet at any time. Ate 
terley persuades him to take him, as the companion of another 
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voyage there. ‘They commence their voyage in secret,at midnight. 
Their car is of copper. ‘The apparatus is described. The as- 
cending power is derived from a metal, discovered, and purified 
by the Brahmin, and entitled /unartum. ‘This metal possessed the 
property of strong attraction to the moon, and proportionate repul- 
sion to the earth. It carried them rapidly into the upper regions. 
In their ascent, an opportunity is afforded for a fine description of 
the phases of the continents and seas of the earth, as seen in the 
different lights, and at the different distances and positions, in 
which the ascending vehicle placed the voyagers. It is not alto- 
gether so amusing as Sancho’s play with the nanny goats, or his de- 
scriptions of the earth appearing of the size of a hazle nut, and men 
of the size of acorns, as they seemed to him while he traversed the 
aerial regions, behind his master on the famous wooden horse.— 
To compensate for this deficiency, it is infinitely more learned and 
just to our conceptions of the aspects, that the earth would actu- 
ally assume, in such an ascent. 

They land safely in the moon; and they find much less difference 
between that planet and ours, than we should have imagined.— 
Their houses are built of a soft, shining stone, with porticoes, pi- 
azzas and verandas, suited to a tropical climate. They do not ad- 
mit light by glass windows, but by chasms in the wall, which admit 
light and air,and,exclude the sun, at the same time that they allowed 
the indwellers, to see all, that was passing abroad, while themselves 
wereconcealed. This construction of the lunar houses seems to have 
manifest advantages over ours. In other respects, the description 
of Morosofia, ‘mutatis mutandis, would answer for a similar por- 
ion of our world. ‘Lhe women appeared to be of the same race 
with ours, at least in one point. The Brahmin often saw their 
peepers glistening with curiosity above the lower edge of the aper- 
ture, as they gazed intently at the travellers. We had always un- 
derstood, that the lunar ladies wore high heeled shoes, in order to 
seem tall; but no mention is made of this circumstance. They 
follow the E uropean fashions in the lower part of their dress, and 
the Asiatic in the upper. ‘Their costume gives them the appear- 
ance of a square rigged vessel, precisely like that of full dressed 
ladies of our world. In order to produce effect, they wear turbans 
of stiff gauze, stuck over with butterflies, and the gayest insects. 
Atterley mentions one, in particular, which he saw made of silver 
tissue, and filled with fire flies. Of course she must have had a 
very brilliant head. ‘They have a whim, too, of imitating various 
classes of birds, such as doves, magpies, hawks, parrots, eagles, &c. 
Like our savages, they also decorate their persons with the appen- 
dages of various other animals. 

In the course of their first dinner with their host, they discovered 
that many things, of which we are most fond ,they threw away; as 
for instance, in eating fruit, they selected the parings, and rejected 
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the pulp. Their wine tasted like our vinegar, while a bottle at 
table, which they pronounced unripe, and not allowable for drink- 
ing, seemed to our travellers, reasonably good wine. 

Atterley was naturally surprized at these circumstances. The 
Brahmin explained the affair. They had fallen into a family of 
strict religionists, who held, that God made us to do penance, while 
here below. Hence they threw the pulp of their richest peaches 
into the yard; and sipped the vinegar, while they abused the gener- 
ous wine. The travellers, however, remarked the people secretly 
picking up the thrown away peaches, and eating with an appear- 
ance of good appetite. The knowing old host, too, who sat at the 
head of the table, as he denounced the unripe wine, sipped it, that 
he might speak of its qualities experimentally, and made wry faces, 
until he had gradually worked off nearly half the bottle. Atterley 
could not forbear something like exultation, as he compared the 
habits of these religious of the moon, with those of the inhabitants 
of New York, especially some of the preachers, whose conscience 
it does not offend, to eat, and drink of the best, and who are, par- 
ticularly, considered connoisseurs in wines. 

We pass the satire upon the Glonglim miser and spend-thrift, as 
having a good moral, but being deficient in point. ‘The disserta- 
tion upon the phy sical peculiarities and celestial phenomena of the 
moon, evinces a great deal of learning, which seems to us misplaced 
in such a work, though it contains some just and sensible remarks 
upon national and sectional prejudices. We ought, perhaps, to no- 
tice, in passing, one of these circumstances of physical difference.— 
Bodies have not the same specific gravity on the moon, as on the 
earth. Hence it happens, that the same impulse propels a body 
much farther and easier, there than here. Atterley,in running away 
from a dog, that he supposed mad, attempted only to leap over a 
gutter, and he bounded across the street. School boys in their an- 
tics, cleared leaps of forty feet; and ladies, square rigged and in full 
dress, sprang away, like the wild deer of our forests. 

A philosopher invited them to dine; and proved to be poor com- 
pany. He engrossed the conversation, the fire, the best part of 
the dinner and the wine. He had two knocking-down arguments, 
utility and truth. If he did not hang his antagonist in an argument 
on one horn of this dilemma, he was sure to bring him up upon the 
other. They next visited a celebrated physician remarkably full 
of notions, who had invented a saw and grist mill, to be put in mo- 
tion by the constant explosion of gun-powder. He found this plan 
to succeed better, than a former one, of putting machinery in mo- 
tion by the expansive power of water at the moment, when it is 
converted into ice. 

His next notion wasa poetry box, though we would take leave to 
mention, that many of our poets have a prior claim to the pateni 
right. ‘The whole mystery of verse-making in this way. is rendered 
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as simple, as the letters of the alphabet. It consists simply in as- 
sorting all the words of the lunar language, as the printers do their 
types. For instance, you wish to paint the lilies in the cheek of a 
fair lady. Look to your box of words labelled white. You will 
find alabaster, silver, lime, chalk, white enamel, ivory, snow drops, 

rice, &c., and select as the words best suit the rhy me, sound the 
softest, and best apply in her case. If the color be yellow, take all 
the similies between saffron and pickled salmon, brimstone and 
straw. Mr. Atterley has brought off a prodigious number of these 
selections, which, we have no doubt, willshortly be manifest in the 
visible improvement of the eastern albums. Happily for the irrita- 
bile genus, it has become a prevalent opinion, that poetry is made of 
mere words, and requires nothing more. 

The satire of the feather hunting Glonglims seems to us to be too 
serious, to be in keeping with the rest of this matter; as, we may 
also add, is that upon the folly of war, at the end of the next chap- 
ter. The ridicule of physiognomy and, we suppose, phrenology is 
too remote to be readily apprehended ; and is besides trite and 
common place. ‘The satire in the tenth chapter upon farmers and 
improvers is well enough, though in some respects had, perhaps, 
better been spared. 

Our travellers visit a man, who has applied his notions to the in- 
vention of maghinery for cooking, who by means of a seven-guest 


pipe, air pump, and gun pow der, ignited by electricity, has in oper- 
ation a grand machine for roasting. 


‘ That carried the fire round the meat, the juices of which, he said, by a ro- 
tary motion, would be thrown to the surface, and either evaporate or be de- 
teriorated. Here was also his digestor, for making soup of rams’ horns, which 
he assured me contained a good deal of nourishment, and the only difficulty was 
in extracting it. He next showed us his smoke-retractor, which received the 
smoke near the top of the chimney, and brought it down to be burnt over 
again, by which he computed that he saved five cords and a half of wood in a 
year. The fire which dressed his victuals, pumped up, by means of a steam 
engine, water for the kitchen, turned one or more spits, as well as two or three 
mills for grinding pepper, salt, &c.; and then by a spindle through the wall, 
worked a churn in the dairy, and cleaned the knives: the forks, indeed, were 
still cleaned by hand; but he said he did not despair of effecting this operation 
in time, by machinery. I mentioned to him our contrivance of silver forks, to 
lessen this labour; but he coldly remarked, that he imagined science was in its 
infancy with us.’—p. 51. 


The quarrels of the lunarian physicians are happily described ; 
and we find them just as positive, dogmatical, and full of theories 
in the moon, as they are in the other planets. The ridiculous ex- 
tent, to which some quack teachers have carried the system of Pes- 
talozzi, in attempts to dupe ignorant parents to part with their mo- 
ney, is well hit off, in the account of the great lunarian instructor, 
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Lozzi Pozzi. We are amused, too, with the issue of the lunarian 
philosopher’s experiment, to change the original tempers and in- 
stincts of animals by education. The zebra, lama, mastiff, cat and 
mouse behave very decorously, while they are standing upon their 
best at an exhibition, and the philosopher exults in the proof, that 
he has changed their natures. While in the midst of this behay- 
ing party, the mastiff, jostled by the lama, dislodges the mouse from 
an elevated position, where it had been seated. The cat springs 
upon the mouse. ‘The dog darts upon the cat. The timid lama 
flies; jostles the zebra, who kicks the animal dead upon the spot, 
and leaves, we doubt not,on the minds of our travellers, the con- 
viction that a cat, educated as she may be, will always be a cat. 

The twelfth chapter we consider the most amusing and spirited 
of the whole. It turns upon the violence of political party spirit in 
the moon. 


‘A dialogue between two individuals of opposite sides, which we happened to 
hear, will serve as a specimen of the rest. 

‘+ Are you not a pretty fellow to vote for Baldhead, whom you have so often 
called rogue and blockhead 

‘*It becomes you to talk of consistency, indeed! Pray, sir, how does it hap- 
pen that you are now against him, when you were so lately swern friends, and 
used to eat out of the same dish” 

¢¢Yes; but I was the butcher’s friend, too. I never abused him. Youll ne- 
ver catch me supporting a man I have once abused.’ 

¢¢ But I catch you abusing the man you once supported, which is rather worse. 
The difference between us is this:—you professed to be friendly to both; I pro- 
fessed to be hostile to both: you stuck to one of your friends, and cast the other 
off; and I acted the same towards my enemies.’ A crowd then rushed by, cry- 
ing ‘Huzza for the Butcher’s knives! Damn pen and ink~damn the books, 
and allthatread inthem! Butcher’s knives and beef for ever!’ 

‘We asked our guide what these men were to gain by the issue of the contest. 

¢¢Nine tenths of them nothing. Buta few hope to be made deputies, if their 
candidates succeed, and they therefore egg on the rest.’ 

‘We drew near to the scaffold where the candidates stood, and our ears were 
deafened with the mingled shouts and exclamations of praise and reproach.— 
‘You cheated the corporation!’ says one. ‘* You killed two black sheep!’ says 
another. ‘You can’t read a warrant!’ ‘You let Dondon cheat you!’ ¢ You 
tried to cheat Nincan! ‘* You want to build a watch-house!’ ‘You have an old 
ewe at home now, that you did not come honestly by!’ * You denied your own 
hand !"—with other ribaldry still more gross and indecent. But the most singu- 
Jar part of the scene was a number of little boys, dressed in black and white, 
who all wore badges of the parties to which they belonged, and were provided 
with a syringe, aud two canteens, one filled with rose-water, and the other with 
a black liquid, of a very offensive smell, the first of which they squirted at their 
favorite candidates and voters, and the last on those of the opposite party.— 
They were drawn up in a line, and seemed to be under regular discipline; for, 
whenever the captain of the band gave the word, ‘ Vilti Mindoc!’ they dis- 
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charged the dirty liquid from their syringes; and when he said ‘ Vilti Goulgoul! 
they filled the air with perfume, that was so overpowering as sometimes to pro- 
duce sickness. The little fellows would, between whiles, as if to keep their 
hands in, use the black squirts against one another; but they often gave them 
a dash of the rose water at the same time. 

‘I wondered to see men submit to such indignity; but was told that the cus- 
tom had the sanction of time; that these boys were brought up in the church, 
and were regularly trained to this business. * Besides,’ added my informer, ‘ the 
custom is not without its use; for it points out the candidates at once to a 
stranger, and especially him who is successful, those being always the most 
blackened who are the most popular.’ But it was amusing to sce the ludicrous 
figure that the candidates and some of the votersmade. If youcame near them 
on one side, they were like roses dropping with the morning dew; but on the 
other, they were as black as chimney sweeps and more offensive than street 
scavengers. As these Syringe Boys, or Goulmins, are thus protected by custom, 
the persons assailed affected to despise them; but I could ever and anon see 
some of the most active partisans clapping them on the back, and saying, ‘ Well 
done, my little fellows! give it to them again! You shall have a ginger cake 
—and you shall have a new cap,’ &c. Surely, thought I, our custom of praising 
and abusing our public men in the newspapers, is far more rational than this. 
After the novelty of the scene was over, I became wearied and disgusted with 
their coarseness, viclence, and want of decency, and we left them without wai 
ting to see the result of the contest.’—p. 174. 


. ° 
Atterley next has a palpable hit at the moon lawyers, the moon 


tariff, and the respective advocates of manufactures and agriculture, 
as objects of national protection. He proceeds to describe a kind 
of Platonic republic, in the happy valley, and the laws, customs and 
habits of the Okalbians, and their happy expedients to prevent ex- 
cess of population. He proceeds thence to the ‘ field of roses.’-— 
Whenever a marriage is consummated on the earth, one of these 
beautiful flowers springs up in the moon, that in color, shape, size 
and other properties, is a type of the individual, whose change of 
state is thus designated. While they were musing upon the botan- 
ical fact, and the man :y Opinions in our world, touching lunar influ- 
ence, Reffei,a Glonglim philosopher, comes up, who holds the same 
opinions in the moon, respecting taste, that Dr. Alison did upon our 
earth; that is, that every thing is agreeable or otherwise, only by 
association. Atterley objects to this theory codfish, which the yan- 
kees hold to be a very savory dish, though no one ever regarded 
it as grateful to the olfactories, or pleasant to the eye. ‘The philos- 
opher finds an hypothesis, by which he comes over this objection. 
We pass over the visit of the travellers to the monthly lunar fair, 
only remarking, that the mania of gambling seems as prevalent 
ihere, ason our earth. Atterley procured a great number of lu- 
nar curiosities; but found to his mortification and disappointment, 
that upon exhibiting them, most of them had been previously dis- 
covered in our world. Among those curiosities, was a lady’s tur 
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ban, decorated with cantharides, and a pair of slippers with heavy 
anetallic soles of lunarium, which are used there for walking in a 
strong wind, and to prevent the dancing girls from making their car- 
acols too high. ‘This metal gravitates as strongly to the moon, as 
it is repelled from our earth. Hence, in the same proportion, as it 
repressed indecorous capers in the lunarian ladies, it lightens the 
heels, and elevates the extra flourishes of terrestrial lady-dancers. 
With this view, Mr. Atterley lent them to Madam , of the New 
York theatre, who has thus been enabled to astonish the natives by 
her feats of agility. 

Lunarians in most respects write as we do. They have one 
manifest advantage. In their.polysyllabic words, they put one sy!- 
lable above another, instead of arranging in line, as we do. This 
has an imposing effect upon the eye, and, probably, some influence 
in giving a lofliness and magniloquence, which so laudably charac- 
tertzes our fourth of July orations and funeral panegyrics. 

On their voyage back to the earth, the Brahmin gives Atterley a 
history of his life. It furnishesa charming novelette. It ought to 
have been placed at the commencement of the book. We know, 
that many prefer to have the best last. Not so withus. We say 
with Dr. Franklin—best first, and best always. We have seen ne 
writing of the kind in our country,superior to it. Itis simple, nat- 
«ral, pathetic and affecting. 

The Brahmin was born at Beuares, and was the son of a priest 
of high rank. This son was carefully educated, and destined to the 
same office. At school, at the age of twelve, he is brought in con- 
tact with Balty Mahu, a lad bornin the same condition of life with 
himself. He was ambitious, vindictive, implacable, and cunning. 
Circumstances rendered them rivals. ‘The boys at school took sides 
with the one or the other. One evening Balty Mahu, pretending, 
that the Brahmin had jostled him, struck him. They fought, and 
Balty Mahu was beaten. He thenceforward treated the conquer- 
or with external respect; but cherished towards bim an implacable 
and eternal hatred. ‘The Brahmin is transferred to the college at 
Benares. On arriving, he finds, that Balty Mahu had preceded 
him, and had “been successful in prejudicing his fellow students 
against him. 

The misfortunes of the Brahmin had commenced in mistaken 
fondness of his mother’s allowing him, from an injudicious tender- 
ness, abstinence from many ablutions and ceremonies of the Hin- 
doos. The foundation was thus laid for a habit-of remissness.— 
‘These petty transgressions, industriously reported, and artfully ex- 
aggerated, estranged the charitable, and induced the rigidly or- 
thodox to regard him with aversion and horror. 

In a vacation, his father allowed him to visit an uncle, who lived 
at seme distance from Benares. This uncle had two sons, nearly 
of his own age, and several daughters He was rarely permitted 
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to see his female cousins, who were generally confined to the Zen- 
ana, by the rites of their caste. A lady and her daughter happened 
to be guests there at that period. ‘The young Brahmin, as may be 
supposed, had a natural curiosity to see them. Chance enabled 
him to gratify this desire. A fight was to take place between an 
elephant and a royal tiger at an important, approaching, Brahmin 
festival. Every thing was show, splendor and preparation on all 
sides. Asan aspirant for the priest hood, the young Brahmin was 
interdicted from attending. Witnessing the splendid show of the 
preparations, his imagination pictured the magnificent scenes, 
for which it was intended. Marking the thousands of gaily dress- 
ed spectators assembled, and gazing in breathless anxiety, to wit- 
ness the exhibition, he felt repining at his lot, and regret, that he 
was born in a condition in life, that interdicted him from the en- 
joyment of some of its most exquisite pleasures. 

He soothed and consoled himself, as he might, by repairing to 
the resources only open to studious men. Among these resources, 
was a knowledge of the English language. He took up the ¢ Vicar 
of Wakefield, and, retiring to a summer house, soon became so 
completely absorbed, that the show and his regrets were alike for- 
gotten. He entered the house, which seemed to be deserted of 
even the menials, of whom there were usually fifty. Supposing 
the Zenana to be equally empty, and led by irresistible curiosity, 
he entered it. He passed many apartments of the ladies, which 
seemed to be in great dishabille. He entered one, where every 
thing was neatness, taste and propriety. There he came upon the 
beautifal fair one, who is described in all the glowing colors of ori- 
ental imagination. She had the very eyes, and eye lashes, and 
spirit, and languor, and interesting debility, and raven locks, and 
careless grace, all so beautifully clad, in such a rich undress, and 
there was such a melange of alabaster and rose in the concern, as, 
in al] ages and countries, have been so mischievous to impassioned 
young gentlemen, who have no better business in life, than to fall 
in love. The rest may all be imagined. 

Veenah, for that was the name of the beautiful maiden, appears 
to have participated in avery proper and maidenly way, the senti- 
ment of the young Brahmin. Frequent interviews took place.— 
The female cousins, so far from having any envious dispositions, to 
mar these mutual raptures, facilitated the intercourse. But all 
pleasant things on this side the grave haveanend. These raptures 
were of too high an order to last long. The time approached, 
when Veenah and her mother must return to their residence at Ben- 
ares. The two loversexchanged amaranths; and the sad business 
of parting was not brought about without a kiss and a tear. 

The young Brahmin soon followed for Benares. Proposals were 
made by him to Shunah Shoo, the father of Veenah. This old 
man was alike remarkable for avarice and bigotry. He had been 
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in some way instructed, that the young applicant for his daughter 
was heretical in some of the hundred points of the Brahmin faith; 
or failed to perform some of its numerous ablutions. The young 
man soon cuntrived to establish the customary intercourse of billets 
between himself and Veenah. By these means Veenah informs 
him, that Balty Mahu, like an invisible fiend, had thrown his ma- 
lignant spell over their loves. The Brahmin repairs to Shunah 
Shoo, and endeavors to soften his prejudices. The father coolly 
informs him, that he means to dispose of his daughter in another 
way. The morning after this interview, he learns, Shunah Shoo 
had left the eity with his:daughter. Balty Mahu has disappeared 
also. He learns, that an old and rich Omrah had proposed for 
Veenah. Her notions of the stern obligations of filial obedience 
would have been unavailing, to obtain her consent to this detested 
marriage, had not the faithful girl’s jealousies been roused by art- 
ful insinuations, that her young lover was about to leave India for 
Europe. 

Veenah, brought to believe in his infidelity and indifference, be- 
comes regardless of her fate, and is led, an unresisting victim, to 


the altar. At once to mitigate the agony of his despair, and to- 


wreak his vengeance upon Balty Mahu, the secret author of all 
this, the young Brahmin travels in pursuit of his enemy through 
the different countries of India. Balty Mahu flies before him.— 
On his route, he learns, that the Omrah, husband of Veenah, is 
sick, and has returned to Benares for medical advice, and proba- 
bly to die. If he dies, the young Brahmin determines to break 
over all the obligations of his caste, and marry the widow, if he may. 
He arrives at Benares at the moment, that Veenah is on the way 
to immolate herself on the funeral pile of her deceased husband. 
He has the satisfaction to learn, as he approaches the funeral pile, 
that the story of his love, her wrongs and the cruelty of her father 
is in every mouth. Veenah, emaciated, pale, but still exquisitely 
lovely, had shaken hands with life, and resigned herself with utter 
indifference, to the awful fate, that awaited her. She hears, 
and recognizes the cry of her lover, exclaiming, he lives, he lives! 
and faints in the arms of her attendants. The Brahmins are de- 
termined, that the rites of their horrid orthodoxy shall be consum- 
mated. ‘The distracted lover is held fast, while Veenah implores 
the Brahniins to spare her. The monsters throw her on the fu- 
neral pile, and bind her fast. ‘The dying shrieks of the victim are 
drowned amidst the thousand cries, shouts, groans and exclama- 
tions that rend the air. The distracted lover sees Balty Mahu, sei- 
zes a scymetar from the hands of one of the guards, and plunges it 
into his breast. By the intercessions of his father his life is spared, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Shunah Shoo, and the family of 
the Omrah, on condition of his doing penance, by departing from 
the country, where his religion prevails: and that he shall never 
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look at, or converse witha woman, for two minutes atatime. The. 
Brahmin afterwards travels, and devotes himself to seclusion, and 
profound study, in a remote country. During his residence near 
the mountain Mogaun, he discovers the famous /unarium, whose 
properties have been described. The first use, which he makes of 
this surprising discovery, is in propelling a car through the air, to 
his native country, and suspending himself over the spot, where 
repose the ashes of the ill-fated Veenah and his parents, that he 
may enjoy the melancholy pleasure of contemplating the hallowed 
earth without breaking his vow. 

The remainder of the story is soon told. The Brahmin and At- 
terley return safely to the earth. They land forty miles inland in 
the province of Venezuela. The Brahmin continues his studies 
amid the mountains of the Andes; and Atterley returns to New 
York, in the brig Juno. 

We have not the slightest clue to the name of the author of this 
book. We consider the conception in general an admirable one. 
We have a great respect for the talents of the author. ‘The defects 
of the book are, that it is too light for a grave work, and too grave 
for a light one; and that the rich mine of learning and satire is too 
deeply buried to be sought out by the indolent readers of the pre- 
sent time. 





The naine of Christian, the only appropriate name for believers in Chris: 
—a dedication sermon. The Christian Spirit—an ordination ser- 
mon. By Cuartes Lowe t, D. D. Mimieter of the West Church ir 
Boston. Cambridge, 1827. 


We talk proudly of the march of mind and the advancing spirit 
of the age at the present day. Bigotry and sectarian feeling, if 
not on the increase, are evidently more bitter and concentrated, 
than in the last age. In religion, in politics, in science and philo- 
sophy on every side is heard the angry and arrogant note of bitter- 
ness and denunciation. In religion, this spirit receives from those 
who manifest it, the flattering unction of pastoral fidelity, plain- 
ness, evangelical duty, and a feeling of the obligations of a good 
conscience, In politics, it is patriotism—pure, disinterested patri- 
otism—In philosophy, it is the love of science and the truth. But, 
disguise it as we will, it isa bitter draught. It is a strange, and a 
humiliating sight under the sun, tosee a weak, arrogant, and fallible 
bipes implumis insect, called man, set up his understanding, as the. 
measure of reason, his will as the rule of action, and his opinion, 
as the interpretation of nature and religion. Yet this monstrous 
spectacle is one of every day occurrence. We are equal enemies 
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to this spirit, assume what form it may; whether it aim to control 
our religious or political opinions; whether it assume the form of 
orthodoxy, or liberality; whether it cloak itself in christian or 

free thinking profession; whether it manifest itself in denouncing 
the wrath of God upon opposing sentiment; or in sneers and char- 
ges of ignorance and folly. 

The creat portion of the ministry of the past age in New-Eng- 
land were moderate in their religious opinions, and little given to 
denunciation. We believe no age or country had a purer, ora 
better ministry. ‘The general tone of preaching was affectionate, 
persuasive, mild, paternal. ‘The clergy now seem arrayed under 
hostile banners, and distant from each other, toto celo. 

Dr. Lowell, though comparatively a young man, seems to be 
one of this past age, and of a race, which appears to be hastening 
to extinction. The mild and affectionate spirit of the sermons be- 
fore us seems in comparison with the tone of what we see, hear, 
and read, as the music of the spheres. We recognise in them the 
same temper and dispositions, disciplined by the allotted trials ot 

earth, and instructed by the teaching of years, that we loved when 

we knew him in the days of his boyhood. Amidst extremes of 
opinion, and the clamors of party, and the arrogance of assump- 
tion, he has preserved the calm and even tenor of his way; and 
while others have broached theories of evangelical tempers, he 
has been content to display the practice. Such at Icast are our 
views of this amiable and exemplary divine. 

The only fault, which we are disposed to find with the sermons 
before us, is one diametrically the opposite of the most prevalent 
one in productions of the kind; they are too short. 

In the first sermon, Dr. Lowell enters his protest against the as. 
sumption of any other name, than that, by which the disciples were 
first called at Antioch. Every new name, he says, is a new barrier. 
The sanguine act upon the moderate, and a strang ge fire is kindled, 
which, instead of diffusing the genial heat of the gospel, spreads 
around it destruction and desolation. 

He admires a spirit of proselytism, when its object is, to bring 
the unenlightened to the knowledge of christianity, and the vi- 
cious and unholy, to virtue and holiness. But he objects to the 
spirit, when its paramount object is, to make converts to the dog- 
mas of a sect. He is embarrassed by calvinistic missions, and 
arminian missions; orthodox missions, ‘and liberal missions. He 
approves of all, and he approves of neither in the sense of their 
party names. Well may the unbelieving heathen say, ‘settle a- 
mong yourselves, what your religion j is, and then we will deter- 
mine, whether to embrace it or not.’ We would be glad to pre- 
sent each of his distinct reasons of objection to the use of any 
other name, than that of christian. But we have not space. We 
quote the following paragraph, as equally impressive and true. 
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‘I know that great practical importance is attached to the reception of cer- 
tain doctrines which are the subjects of controversy.—I have had intimate offi- 
sial intercourse, during a ministry of twenty-two years,—with opportunities 
for this intercourse inferior, perhaps, to none,—with persons of various reli- 
gious opinions. I have seen them in prosperity and adversity, in health and 
sickness. I have stood by the bed of death, and caught the Jast breathings of 
the departing spirit,—and I do now say, that I have witnessed the same grati- 
tude and love, the same trust and devotion, the same patience and resignation, 
the same holy confidence and joy, among them all. 

‘It hath not pleased the merciful Creator, Ido Armly believe, to suspend the 
happiness, temporal or eternal, of his creatures, on the mode of faith, but, 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ, on the testimony of an approving con- 
science, enlightened by the word and the spirit of God.’ 

* * . * - . * * . 


‘It has seemed to me to be not unsuitable, brethren, at the consecration of a 
christian ¢hurch, to set forth a humble pa for the christian name; nor unap- 
propriate to the day which you have happily chosen for this consecration.—It 
is the day which is devoted by a large portion of the christian world to the 
commemoration of the nativity of the Prince of Peace. ‘ Peace on earth and 
good will towards men’ was the proclamation of the angels at the Saviour’s 
birth !—To plead for the union of christians under the name of this Saviour is 
to sound a note in unison with the angelicsong. I would that it were met bya 
full response from every heart in this assembly !—I would that the peaceful 
strain were uttered by every tongue that is hymning, on this day, the Redeem- 
er’s praise !—] would that it were mingled with every prayer that ascends from 
every christian altar!—that it were breathed from every soul that bows itself 
at the name of Jesus and confesses him to be Lord.” 


The second sermon is founded on this text, ‘if any man have not 
the spirit of Christ he is none of his.’ Dr. Lowell cares not, by 
what name a man designates himself, orthodox, or heterodox, cal- 
vinist or arminian; he tries his religion by the question: has he the 
spirit of Christ? Is he meek, or passionate, forgiving, or revengeful, 
humble or arrogant, benevolent, or unfeeling? These are the ques- 
tions that will try his spirit; and not, to what church does he be- 
long? 


‘I am not prepared to say not only that they may not innocently differ, 
but that great good may not result from their disagreement. I am not prepared 
to say that one mode of faith may not be better adapted to a certain stage of 
progress in cultivation and refinement, or to produce beneficial effects on cer- 
tain minds and certain dispositions than another. SureI am that this disagree- 
ment hasled to the preservation of the sacred text in greater purity and uncor- 
ruptness, to the more diligent study of the scriptures, and has given scope for 
the exercise of the best christian grace—the grace of charity. Alas! for good 
men that this purpose is so seldom answered ! 

‘But is it visionary to believe that it will yet be answered? that we shall yet 
he wnited in this which constitutes the chief ornament of the christian charac- 
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ter ?—Is it visionary to believe that the professed disciples of Christ will possess 
so much of the spirit of their master as to be kept from falling out by the way® 


We regret the narrowness of our limits, when we contemplate 
sermons of this excellent and apostolical character. In the para- 
mount importance of a spirit and sentiments like these, criticism 
would be‘wholly misplaced. We only wish, that ministers gener- 
ally preached, and lived upon this key-note. In comparison of this 
earnest, gentle and affectionate spirit, all the idle words of ‘man’s 
zvisdom,’ the trick of eloquence, and the parade of figure and orna- 
mented speech are, but as sounding brass, and a tinkling cymbal. 





DR. CALDWELL’S DISCOURSE. 









The friends of the late President Hotiey will be pleased to 
hear, that Professor Catpwe.i, of Transylvania University, has 
issued proposals to publish, by subscription, ‘a discourse on the 
genius and character of the Rev. Horace Hottey, L. L. D., &c. 
with copious notes, biographical and illustrative.’ _It is to be ele- 
gantly printed in Boston, and to contain an engraved likeness of 
the late President. Proposals may be seen at our office, No. 160, 
Main street. The profits are intended by the publisher for the 
benefit of the widow and orphans. We give the following, as an 
extract from the dicourse. It is marked, as the reader will see, 
with the sign manual of the Professor’s style and manner. If rea- 
ders of a severe and hypercritical taste should object, that it is too 
full, exuberant and ambitious, they will allow, that these are more 
excusable faults, than those, which arise from poverty of thought 
and eloquence. We consider it in his happiest manner. 













‘Constitutionally, Dr. HoLLey was most acutely alive to the beauties of na- 
ture, and all the splendid productions of art. On few individuals has there ev- 
er been bestowed so keen a relish for this elegant and inexhaustible source of 
enjoyment. Nor had he failed to cultivate, with zeal and distinguished suc- 
cess, his native susceptibility, which served him as a fountain of such exqui- 
site delight. On beauty of every description he gazed with feclings of high- 
toned rapture; and turned from what was unsightly, with an offended sensibil- 
ity bordering on pain. Hence arose the refinement and peculiar excellencies 
of his taste as an amateur, and the well known correctness of his judgment as a 
critic. 

‘ Although not himself a frequent or successful suitor in the bowers of the mu- 
ses—for he rarely attempted the witcheries of song, and never touched, with 
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deep effect, ‘the miustrel’s bold and high-strung lyre.” He notwithstanding 
looked on creation with the frenzied eye, and felt her charms with all the thrill- 
ing ecstacy of the poet. 

‘ As relates in particular to the sublime and beautiful, and whatever is char 
acterized by intensity and strength, so indissolubly were the feelings of poetry 
interwoven in his nature, that they constituted a part of it. Where others - 
were only gratified, -he was delighted ; and what gave delight to them was rap- 
ture tohim. Thoughof not an enfeebled aspen sensitiveness, that trembles and 
shrinks at the approach of the breeze, or ‘dies of a rose in aromatic pain,’ he 
possessed, perhaps, as ample an endowment of manly sensibility, as was ever 
bestowed on an individual of our race. 

‘In him the azure of the heavens by day, boundless in extent, and vieing in 
purity with ‘ the spirit that made it,’ and the glories of their star-fretted cano- 
py by night, the freshened resplendance of the morning sun, as he rises rejoic- 
ing from the lap of ocean, and the tempered radiance of his evening orb, as if 
drops for repose into the crimson wave, after the toils of a day of brightness; 
the cloud-piereing mountain with its fantastical drapery, ifs frowning precipi- 
ees, and its piles of granite; the illimitable ocean whether swept by a tempest or 
slumbering in a calm; in either case a mighty and impressive representation of 
the attributes of omnipotency and boundless extent: the wide-spreading prai- 
rie, to the wondering eye alike interminable, with its gorgeous and undulating 
sea of vegetation, buried in solitude, or peacefully or tumultuously thronged 
with animals, whose myriads seem to compass infinity ; the deep entangled for- 
est wrapt ig gloom and primeval silence, except when resounding to the hun- 
ter’s rifle; the Indian’s war-whoop, or the monster’s how]; the bursting thunder- 
cloud, riving alike, by its bolt of fire, the knotted oak and the rock of ada- 
mant; the mighty river, the roaring cataract, and the wild and desolating 
eweep of the tornado ;—Objects stupendous and magnificent like these, produ- 
ced in him those intense and high-wrought emotions of the sublime, a faithful 
description of which would be received by the insensitive as a fiction of ro- 
mance. 

‘With sensibility equally awakened, and corresponding emotions equally vi- 
vid, did he enjoy his ‘soul’s home’ when placed in the midst of softer and more 
soothing scenes, rich in the humbler beauties of nature. The sequestered bower 
erected and decorated by the hand of taste, whether silvered by moonlight, or 
fanned by breezes bearing on their bosom the virgin freshness and fragrance of 
inorning; the emerald lawn spangled with flowers wantonly scattered from the 
jap of spring, the crystal rivulet glittering in the sun beams as it smoothly winds 
within its grassy banks, or breaks in faint and tranquilizing murmurs over its 
variegated pebbles, which the lapse of its waters through indefinite ages has 
polished into lustre; the leafy grove, concealed in its own secluded loneliness, 
or enlivened by the sportings of the feathered tribes, and vocal to the thrilling 
music of their loves; the luxuriant meadow gemmed with the early dew-drop, 
where flocks and herds enjoy their frolic and partake their food, and the check- 
ered prospect of the sunny bill-top and the shaded vale.—Such were the source: 
of his minor delights, in the midst of which he loved to linger with a kindred 
fondness, which, if faithfully pictured, would seem to the intellect of ‘ grosser 
would’ a *taleof fancy, or a poet’s dream.’ But to him it was a living and 
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ever active reality, to which his nature ministered, and which clung to him 
through life as an attribute of his soul. 


‘Nor was he less enamoured of all that is poetic in human nature, than of 
that which the earth, the ocean, and the heavens unfold to us. And, notwith- 
standing the revolting pictures of it which, in their cankered imaginations, 
complainers and canters make it their pastime to draw, and the dismal denun- 
ciations which they thunder forth against it, there is mnch in human nature 
that is not only delightfully but intensely poetic. 


‘The sportive innocency and irrepressible delights of infancy, the sprightli- 
ness and blooming gaiety, the buoyant hopes and fresh desires of youth, ere 
yet neglect or disappointment, misfortune or care has assailed and withered 
them, the first emotions of virtuous love, which soothe with visions of ineffable 
felicity the soul of the possessor, and, *in witching fancy’ deck, with all that is 
most excellent, fair, and attractive, whether in earth or heaven, its chosen ob- : 
ject, the warm and wide-spreading affections and desires of ripened life, that 
encompass in their scope the existing family of man, and throwing their longs 
ings into future years, and other anticipated conditions of being, give to us 
even here ‘upon this bank and shoal of time’ an existence that reaches beyond 
the grave—the all-subduing beauty and loveliness of woman, composed of the 
ehoicest and most enchanting attributes—the elegance of her form and the de 
Jicacy and chastened richness of her complexion, the grace and airy lightness 
of her movements, the sprightliness and vivacity of her etherial spirit, the lus 
tre of her eye, whether brightened by pleasure or impearled by a tear, the fas- 
cination of her smile, the retiring blush of her virgin purity, the devotedness 
and constancy of her friendship, the generous and absorbing confidence of her 
Jove, her conjugal tenderness and fidelity, the endearing and indescribable at- 
fections and attentions, which none but a mother can experience and bestow, 
which beam from her countenance with such winning radiance, and proclaim 
her the world’s most perfect model of disinterested attachment, and duty in- 
stinctively and faithfully performed, the fond, and untiring vigilance with 
which she hangs over the pillow of affliction, mimisters in kindness to the trou- 
bled spirit, cools and calms the burning temples, soothes to slumber the aching 
brow, and then retires to weep unseen, and pour forth the balmy incense of her 
prayers for the relief of the sufferer, and even her noble and undaunted darings, 
when dangers eriviron the objects of her love ;—These are the genuine materials 
of poetry—these are the attributes of human nature—and of these was the de- 
ceased enthusiastically enamoured. 


‘Nor of the higher and bolder manifestations of man was he a less ardent 
and devoted admirer. The fearful workings of the tragic passions, convulsing 
the soul with the throes of an earthquake, or breaking forth with the ruinous 
burst of the volcano—the lofty darings of the youthful hero, who rushes from 
the arms of affection and beauty to battle and carnage, and regardless of dan- 
ger, suffering, and death, surrenders up his life in exchange for glory—the migh- 
ty in genius, at one time ruling and calming the turbulence of free minds by the 
powers of persuasion, stirring them to phrenzy by his maddening eloquence, or, 
by the omnipotency of argument, forcing conviction on a listening senate—at 
another, exploring the heavens in questef new and remoter worlds, or profound 
ly scanning and settling the principles and laws of motion of these already fa 
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miliar to astronomy—or again, inthe inspired character of the poet, sweeping 
in thought through earth and heaven, even to the footstool of Deity himself, 
plunging into the fearful abyss of the Infernals, and returning fraught with the 
choicest and most radiant materials, to weave a fabric of imperishable song— 
nor must I forget the still more magnificent and impressive spectacle of a pa- 
triot hero striking, with his own single arm, as the commissioned and aveng- 
ing minister of Heaven, a daring usurper, or a blood-stained tyrant from bis 
seat of power, or, placed in command of a patriot army, pouring into its masses 
his own mighty and invincible spirit, wielding it to his purposes by the potency 
of his genius, and, in défence of his country, and human rights, gloriously lead- 
ing it to victory or death. These are the objects of true intellectual and moral 
sublimity, the most lofty and resplendent materials of the poetry of man—and 
with these was the deceased perfectly familiar, and as deeply, perhaps, suscep- 


tible of the emotions corresponding to them, as comports with the constitution 
of buman nature. 


















NOTICES. 


i eee 


We wish to bestow the merited meed of our praise 
upon the ‘American Journal of Education,’ printed in 
Boston. It is just such a work,as the community need- 
ed, resting its claims simply upon its intrinsic importance 
and utility. The best systems of education in all coun- 
tries are collected, and contrasted, that the reader may 
be qualified to strike the balance of their comparative 
value. Sucha journal upon subjects of such incalcula- 
ble importance ought to be in the hands of every parent, 
who feels the responsibility of his station; and certainly 
of every qualified instructer. We are told, that it is a 
journal, that has no parallel in England, or even in Eu- 
rope. It has our hearty good wishes. 


We have received the third report of ‘the American 
Sunday School Union.” We have only space to extract 
from this interesting document, the heart cheering result 
of the present standing of this noble Christian charity, 
which will receive the countenance, aspirations and 
prayers of every friend of the gospel. It embraces 362 
auxiliaries; 2600 schools; 24,307 teachers, and 174,191 
scholars, The donations already amount to 14,000 dol- 
lars. 


From a recent report of the American Tract Society, 
we are pleased to hear of its great and increasing suc- 
cess,and that the friendsof thischarity have an institution 
thoroughly organized. The number of tracts circulated 
is immense. The manner and style of the writing is 
highly respectable: and to form any idea of the incal- 
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culable amount of good, resulting from this gratuitous 
circulation of short and earnest sermons, and affecting 
religious narratives, the reader must have seen the face 
of society in the aspects, in which we have seen it in 
the vast country of the West. 


We have received the first number of ‘the New York 
farmer and horticultural repository,’ a periodical, which 
appears in a style superior to any thing of the kind, 
which we have seen. ‘There is a pastoral richness and 
freshness in the writing, calculated to render the details 
of the most useful of all pursuits interesting. The 
‘Georgics’ will persuade more persons to become practi- 
cal farmers, than cold, dry and technical disquisitions — 
We wish this interesting publication all manner of suc- 
cess. 


We would be glad to speak with praise, and to utter 
our wishes for the success of many new periodicals now 
before us, or in contemplation. Readers, who under- 
stand the character and objects of this periodical, will 
know, that they are too numerous to have a notice of 
each one,come within the limits of ourplan. Besides,as 
we always feel painin administering censure,self respect 
interdicts us from the language of indiscriminate en- 
couragement and praise. Many things are done in these 
days, that had better been undone; and many publica- 
tions and periodicals are manifestly failures. Our rea- 
ders may be assured, that we exercise a conscience both 
in the administration of praise and censure. Nothing 
can be more unworthy, or reprehensible, than the indis~ 
criminate lauding and abuse, without conscience, object, 
merit, or motive, that so disfigure the periodical publi- 
cations of the day. When we shall be found praising 
that, which has no merit, our judgment and taste will 
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-be in fault, and not our best purposes, and most vigilant 
investigation. 


Weoughtnottoclose these notices without acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of ‘the Transylvania Journal of Medicine 
and the Associate Sciences,’ a quarterly publication, 
edited by Drs. Cook and Short, professors in that uni- 
versity. Our incessant and laborious occupation, since 
the receipt of this quarterly, has prevented our giving 
it such a perusal, as would justify our entering into any 
formal analysis of its contents. We may very confi- 
dently assert, on the face of it, and from the transient 
purusal, we have given it, that in point of intellectual 
merit, it is highly respectable. We intend to no- 
tice it in another number; and only observe here, that 
the execution of the work, the character of the arti- 
cles, and the style and manner, in which they are trea- 
ted, both cheered us, and gave us pride in view of the 
progress of western literature. There can be no mis- 
take in calculating the effect of such publications, not 
only in diffusing medical science at home; but in raising 
ihe character of this great sectionof our country abroad. 


This work announces the publication of a system of 
Pathology end Therapeutics by John Esten Cooke, pro- 
fessor, &c. in Transylvania University, in 2 vols. 8 vo. 
1100 pages. Another volume is proposed. 


Dr. Slack, of this city, has just published ‘a Key to 
the technical language and a few other difficulties of 
chemistry; or chemical nomenclature.” We have look- 
ed through this small, but exceedingly useful work. It 
will be found to contain more valuable information, and 
to be a better ‘vade mecam,’ for commencing students in 
the science of chemistry, than many works of greater 
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extent, and higher pretensions. The improvements in 
the nomenclature of this science, commenced by Lavoi- 
sier, and carried out by Sir Humphrey Davy, are adop- 
ted inthis little work. An interesting exposition of ‘the 
doctrine of chemical equivalents,’ is given at the close. 
Dr. Slack announces his intention to publish ‘a treatise 
on electricity, illustrated with plates and diagrams ;’ and 
a work on ‘incompatibles and poisons, accompanied with 
a description of tests, and the modes of using them. An — 


account of mineral waters, and their mode of analysis, 
will be included.’ 

































TO PATRONS. 


{ce Our next number will complete one year of the 
duration of this journal. Our readers can not but be 
aware, that our expenses and our labor have been great. 
We do not pretend to have been entirely disinterested, 
in publishing the cheapest journal of the kind in Amer- 
ica. We wish to be useful to western literature. This 
could not be done, unless the people would read us — 
None, but a cheap journal of this kind, could circulate 
extensively. It is not for us to speak of the manner, in 
which this, has been conducted. It has gradually made 
its way into all the statesin the union, in all of which it 
has a greater, or less circulation, We began under eve~ 
ry disadvantage and discouragement. The experiment 
in this form was a novel one. Our clerk was not bro- 
ken into his employment. The post office channels were 
unexplored. Confusion arose from synonymes in the 
names of towns and counties. Instead of admiring, 
that we have made mistakes, the candid will give us 
credit for having made so few. The bill of every per- 
son. who has not paid, will be seat with the next num- 
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ber. We wish those, who intend to discontinue, to no- 
tify us early, that we may judge about the number of 
the edition, which we ought to issue for another year.— 
No person will be considered, as discontinued, until all 
arrearages are paid. Persons, who have failed, in re- 
ceiving any of their numbers, ure requested to inform us, 
and they shall be supplied. To enable us to fulfil our 
own obligations, prompt payment will be indispensable ; 
and we do not expect any delay in the payment of our 
bill, after it is presented. ‘To take from subscribers all 
plea for delay, on the ground of the uncertainty of the 
mail, we warrant every transmission. Every subscriber, 
who will inclose to us a line, stating, that he has in that 
line forwarded to us the amount of his bill, shall be cred- 
ited, as paid, whether the money arrive in the letter, or 
not. Whoever that has not paid, chooses to inclose to 
us five dollars, in season to reach us by the time of the 
transmission of the next number, shall be credited one 
doliar and fifty cents, in advance on the next volume. 




















































































E. WH. FLINT, 


NO. 160, MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 


HAS FOR SALE, 


A general assortment of BOOKS, STATION- 
ARY, and MUSICK. 








He will receive subscriptions for the principal peri- 
odical publications in the United States. Books receiv- 
ed, and sold on commission, or at auction. He will 
transmit Books, with safety and despatch, to the remo- 
test points of this valley; and will endeavor, by prompt- 
ness and fidelity, to merit the confidence of those, who 


may employ him. 
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[The following extracts are from a work, which, it is expected, 
will shortly issue from the press of Messrs. Tower and Hogan, 
Philadelphia. Ep. ] 










The Life and Adventures of Arthur Clenning: Or the American 
Robinson Crusoe. By the author of ‘Francis Berrian.’ 







ADVERTISEMENT. 












Having obtained the ensuing adventures for publication, as the 

@ Yeader will see, a circumstance, which [ am about to relate, gave 
me serious alarm, lest this volume should be classed with thie com- 
mon novels and made up stories of the day. It would give me 
pain to have it lose the little interest, which might appertain to it, : 
asa recital of plain and simple matters of fact. My apprehen- 
sion, that such might be its fate, was excited by hearing, the very 
evening, after [had completed this compilation from the notes of 
Mr. Clenning, a critical dialogue between two old, spectacled, fe- 
male, novel-reading, tea-drinking cronies, as they discussed the 
merits of a recently published novel over their evening tea. | 
seemed to them to be absorbed in reading the news papers; but in 
truth my ears drank every word. The incidents of the story, upon 
which they sat in judgment, were as nearly like this biography of 
mine, as fiction may approach to fact. I considered their opinions 
a kind of forestalling of my doom. The sprites of the lower 
country did not pitch fork the ficlitiors Don Quixotte with more 
hearty good will to the burning depths, as the real Don Quixotte 
related their management, than did these excellent old ladies dis- 
pose of this book. The wretch! said the first; he has removed 
the lands marks between history and fable. The fool! said the 
other; he does not know how to keep up the appearance of proba- 
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bility. My husband enquired on the spot, said the first, and the 
people had never even heard of sucha man. The blockhead! 
said the second; he should have laid the scene just four hundred 
years back. He cagieatures nature horribly, said the first. He is 
wholly deficient in art and polish, said the second. It is a poor af- 
fair from the beginning, said the first. The author is only fit to 
write for the news papers, said the second. He has been an exact 
and humble copyist of Sir Walter Scott, though he is just a thou- 
sand Jeagues behind him, said the first. He is nine hundred miles 
behind Mr. Cooper, dear man, said the second. 

I could proceed to give a chapter of criticism of this sort, as kind, as 
discriminating, and as wise and considerate, as most of the similar 
discussions, in which poor authors are dished. _ As I walked moodi- 
ly home from this edifying descant, I could not help reflecting, that 
this was a fair sample, of what I might expect from nine tenths of 
my readers, should I have the fortune to be read; and the chances 
of even this, I could not but consider, fearfully against me. I felt, 
in referenve to the madness of a rash writer in venturing before 
the public, as the Roman poet did of him, who first trusted himself 
in a frail ship to the winds and the waves. Then again a change 
came over my thoughts, and I took courage, as I repeated the old 
saw, ‘magna est veritas,\c.’ ‘The plant, thought I, is always strong, 
where nature works at the root. There is the appearance of 
truth in these adventures, which no art can pattern. Let them say 
of me what they choose, as a writer, so that they allow me fidelity, 
as a biographer. Let me assert too, that there are a thousand 
stranger histories, than this, hidden among our forests. Let our 
readers see, as we see daily, men, that have distinguished them- 
selves in every quarter of the world and in every way, brought up 
at last, here in the West; let them hear incidents so marvellous, 
that | have finally come to consider nothing strange, or incredible; 
let them meet with such personages, as T encounter every day, 
and they would finally cast off their incredulous temper, and adopt 
a more docile and believing frame of mind. | could relate whole 

volumes of strange narratives of marshals and mariners, and war- 
riors, and poets, and authors, and actors, from La Salle and Henne- 
pin to Tecumthe and ‘Thoroughgrabb. 

if the reader still en: Juire , why adventures, like these of Mr. 
Clenning, have not four nd their way to the Atlantic country before, 
| answer, that many of these personages, who have encountered 
so mahy moving acc ide nts by fieod and fie Jd, have come to the still- 
ness and repose of our woods, in many instances to avoid the an- 
noyance of scribblers, and news papers and biographers, in the 
hope, that they might here live unnoticed, and die in peace, without 
caricature, puff or eulogy. gow they will be disappointed.— 
We of the quill mean to have at them, and bring them all forth to 
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the light and the air. We could find occupation in this business 
for an hundred pens, and a life of the length of Methuselah’s. 

If the reader knows any thing about the western country, he 

can not but have heard of the * Marine settlement, and of the cele- 
brated Mr. Birkbeck. Here, on one of the most beautiful prairies 
in the world, are congregated a number of thriving farmers, who 
can milk fifty cows, and set forth half a dozen stout teams of oxen 
to turn up the green sward of their meadows. These men have 
visited every shore on the globe; and from ploughing the pathless 
brine, have come here to turn up the peaceful furrow. If the 
reader doubt for a moment, whether Arthur Cleaning be a Juan 
Fernandez,an Alexander Selkirk, or a mere man of straw, he owes 
to my reputation, as a biographer, to visit that settlement, and ask, 
in the proper west country phrase, might there be in your settlement 
a Mr. Arthur Clenning, who had strange adventures on an island in 
the south seas? If he thinks this too heavy a tax, let him make 
the same enquiry, post paid, by mail; and my reputation for fideli- 
ty shall be decided, by the response. Not doubting, that this point 
will be settled to the reader’s satisfaction and conviction, I proceed 
forthwith to account for the manner, in which I became possessed 
of the materials of this biography. 

I had perceived in all parts of the western country how univer- 

sally,and with what prodigious interest the adventures of Captain 
Riley were read. Being of that unhappy class of men, a writer 
by profession, and having been for a long time beating the field, in 
ant to start some kind of game w orth pursuing, it occurred to 

e, that I might visit that gentleman, and obtain materials for a 
parr edition of his life and adventures. The thought came 
upon me in all the freshness of a first conception. The next mor- 
ning [| was on horse-back, and crossing the Mississippi, for I then 
lived west of that rive r, to journey to lake Erie, near which, I had 
understood, that gentleman lived. 

Being in feeble health, I j journied across the beautiful prairies east 
of the Mississippi, admiring the grand and flowering nature before 
me at my leisure. It was delightful weather in the season of ear- 
a autumn. Qn the evening of my second day’s journey on one 

verge of the vast and fe stile | plain, to which I have referred, | pas- 
sed a number of fine farm houses, and saw others ofthe same as- 
pect before me. In the centre, just beside me, and on the margin 
of a magnificent wood, was an establishment with appendages in- 
dic ating | not only comfort, but opulence. The house was of brick, 
painted white, with pillars supporting piazzas, that ran round it.— 
Every thing was rural and in good taste. The whole scene 
breathed an air of tranquillity, repose and abundance. The eye, tite 
imagination and the heart rested uponitina moment. It was one 

of those places, where we read by a glance the taste, thoughts 
and character of the inmates. 1 said to myself, if a contented and 
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retired mind were to search the whole earih tora local habitation, 
here would it select a resting place. 

As I rode, musing and slowly, by this habitation, I remarked, that 
murky clouds hung round the western horizon, and thunder was 
heard in the distance. It was nearly night fall, and as I had as- 
certained, it was some miles to the next inn. I enquired of a pas- 
sing traveller, to whom this establishment belonged? I reckon, you 
are a stranger here, he replied. Every body knows the rich Clen- 
nings. All these houses, before and behind you, belong to them; 
and the owner of this white house is here called ‘king of the 
Cleonings.’ He has been over the seas, and has a story to tell, 
that beats Robinson Crusoe hollow. He has lately had a fortune 
fall to him over the seas. There is not a handsomer lady than his 
wife, in all Kentucky, which is saying a great deal. I made some 
enquiries, whether he was in the habit of receiving strangers? | 
reckon so, was the answer. All the rich people love to go there, 
instead of staying at the tavern. 

Putting these circumstances along with the calculations of an in- 
valid, in respect to the greater promise of comfort in such a place, 
than in a public house, and adding to them the necessity of a speedy 
shelter from the approaching storm, I dismounted, knocked, told 
my story, and was so welcomed, as to leave no doubt on my sind, 
respecting the hospitable intent of the owner of the establishment. 
Powerful and continued rains detained me there two days. He, 
who can say, that he has had two happy days in succession, relates 
something worthy of recording in his tablets. Iso put it down in 
mine. [had breathed, the while, such an atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness, contentment and benevolence, that when the clouds began 
to disperse, and the blue of the firmament once morc to show itseli 
in the zenith, I almost regretted this admonition of nature, that | 
had no longer a plausible pretext to prolong my stay. 

I will attempt no portraiture of the head of this establishment 
in this place; for the reader will see it in the following pages. |! 
do not dare attempt the thing in reference to his lady. She was, 
in truth, so sweet a woman, so beautiful, so good, so hospitable 
without ostentation, so dignified, and yet so simple in her manners, 
that if I were to go on with the painting and coloring, that rise to 
my memory and my thoughts,it would only seem, as if fwere in good 
truth commencing a novel. Besides, it might give pain to a cer- 
tain lang syne friend; and raise the impression, that I indulge my 
thoughts and my pen in language not befitting various circumstan- 
ces, that appertain to my case. In sober truth I avow, that al- 
though I feel tempted to avail myself of terms of the age of twen- 
ty one, I believe, my impressions are only the abstract homage of 
due sensibility to beauty, loveliness and goodness united. “One 
salutary result certainly remained, the conviction, that there can 
he a really contented, ‘affectionate and happy family. 1 alwave 
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feel an emotion of thankfulness to providence, when I see a sensi- 
ble proof, that the idea of happiness on the earth is not an illusive 
and empty mockery. 

I might undertake a portrait of the sweet Augusta, the eldest 
daughter,a girl apparently of twelve years, of whom something, also, 
will appear in these pages. This was, indeed, one of the loveliest 
girls that lhadeyerseen. This lov eliness was compounded quite as 
much of intelligence, and amiability as of beauty. There was 
mingled with these charming qualities a certain archness, and pret- 
ty sauciness, smacking considerably of the ‘fille galee,’ and petted 
favorite, that threw a touch of earth on the picture, and reminded 
one, that she was not entirely of another order of beings. 

Circumstances called the father and mother away, part of the 
afiernoon previous to my departure, and Augusta was charged to 
entertain me in their absence. I believe, I had the fortune to be 
particularly acceptable to her; for she showed me her composi- 
tions, her drawings, her collections of flowers aud insects. She 
played, and sung for me; and the whole derived a charm from be- 
ing apparently done, as with a view to minister forgetfulness to the 
sufferings of an invalid. My manner declared, what I thought of 
this little, kind and ministering beauty. Her perfect frankness 
won mine. In remarking upon her letters, and those of her cor- 
respondents, she discovered, that I had the tone and conversation 
of one, to whom criticism upon such subjects was familiar. In 
short, | inadvertently disclosed the object of my journey. Het 
eye sparkled with pleasure. Why, sir, said she, with a little ironi- 

eal archness in her eye, you need not continue this w eary journey 
in search of a Tadmor in the desert, when there is here a Baby- 
lon ready built to your hands, as I read in a speech the other day. 
If you want to make a book out of a voyage, and a shipwreck, my 
father can furnish you undisputed adventures, much more striking. 
than those of Capt. Riley. He has written the whole story on pur- 
pose to print it. Sir, I hope, you will say, that there are no books 
now going half so pretty. He wrote it, before he became rich, in 
hopes to make money by printing it. W hen we were in the cities. 
he used to carry his manuscript to the booksellers. | always piti- 
ed my poor dear father, when he came bome from seeing those 
strange and hard hearted people. | finally teased him to tell me, 
what “the wicked folks said to him, and he told me, that they inform- 
ed him, he had no name, that the world was full of books, and lan- 
guage of that sort. My dear father became rich, and | thanked 
God, that he would have nothing more to do with booksellers.— 
Since that, the manuscript has been allowed to sleep. I sometimes 
see my name in it, and [ should be so proud to read myself in print! 
If you will take it, and print it, I will answer, that my father puts 
it at your disposal. You are just such a man,as | wanted to see— 
for you deal with booksellers. J have teased my father incessant: 
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ly to publish it. You can not tell, how delighted I should be to 
see myself in a book. 

My dear little maiden, said I, do you think your father would al- 
low you thus to dispose of a manuscript, which I dare say is valua- 
ble? She answered me by handing the manuscript. ¢ Take it (said 
she,) if you will,as the gift of providence, and ask no questions.— 
The rude people have a way of calling my father king; and mama 
says, that Augusta is empress over the king.” How proud I should 
be to see this made into a book! you will find it a pretty, and a 
well written history, all but one place i in it about me, and you must 
scratch all that idle nonsense out. [can promise j you, that if you like 
it, you can do with the rest, as you please.’ So ‘saying, she put into 
my hands the ponderous manuscript, and skipped out of the room. 

After retiring to my bed chamber, I surveyed the manuscript, 
here and there, by candlelight. It struck me, that it would make 
an interesting book. My vanity indeed whispered me, that I could 
have written many parts of it much better myself. But then here 
was a book of real adventures, and if the reader could only have 
seen the living actors in this manuscript, as [ saw them, [ answer, 
that nothing more would have been necessary to have engaged his un- 
divided interest. Many passages, too, seemed to me to be written 
with great spirit and eloquence. It was no trifling consideration, that 
the work was finished to my hands, and would save me a prodigi- 
ous amount of mental labor of arrangement and preparation. The 
more I thought of it, the more it seemed a reasonable and hopeful 
speculation; and I ended by indulging considerable solicitude, lest 
[ might find more difficulty with the father,in obtaining the manu- 
script, than with the daughter. 

At any rate I had pleasant and golden visions that night. My 
mind floated in Elysian dreams; wandering from the island of the 
manuscript to the content, affection and enjoyment of this char- 
ming family. 1 dreamed of angels, and digging up immense sums 
of money from the earth. When I awoke in the morning, | deem- 
ed these dreams of good omen, and prophetic of the money, which 
I should make from the book. 

When I descended to breakfast in the morning, I found, that the 
father and daughter had talked the matter of the manuscript over. 
I assured him, that | thought the manuscript one of great promise. 
Nevertheless, said I, there is no certainty; for the public is as ca- 
pricious, as a spoiled beauty; and I added something about com- 
pensation. He smiled, and said, that I must take it, as the gilt of 
his daughter, if at all. | was soon confirmed in the justice of Au- 
gusta’s impression, that she was empress over the king. In short, 
an unconditional transfer of the manuscript was made to me. | 
gave up the thought of proceeding on my journey to lake Erie, 
and Capt. Riley’s, delighted to have taken game in such a_ short 
hunt, and’ to recross the Mississippi, and return to my family. | 
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was as impatient to give the manuscript to the reader, as, If dare 
say, he is to obtain it; and only add, that he will find very little of 
the professed author in the work, as [| have only in a very few in- 
stances departed a little from the original. [ought alsc to adver- 
tise the reader, that the complimentary views of Mr. Clenning’s 
character@re found to be in the hand writing of another person, 


supposed to be that of Mrs. Clenning. 


CHAPTER II. 


1 shall visit dear Lochaber no more. 


Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report, 
Of a land J shall visit no more. 
CowPeER. 


He awoke the next morning, as the sun was raising his broad and 
purple forehead from the ocean, pouring his oblique rays through 
the trees, and awakening a thousand songs from the tenants of their 
shade. The balmy freshness of morning, mingling the aroma of 
the tropical verdure and flowers with the e vaporating dew, filled 
the atmosphere. The gently rippling bosom of the ocean was 
purpled with the waxing sple ndors of the sun. The youthful soli- 
tary arose, refreshed and thankful, for the boon of such an exist: 
ence, though alone to enjoy it. 

He looked up to Him, who for some kind and wise purpose had 
saved him, while so many others had perished. The beauty and 
freshness of the renovated nature, in which he stood alo: ne, spoke 
to his heart, that, though far removed from the companionship of 
man, God was there. His first act was that of devout and heart 
felt thanksgivings, to the preserver of his life and the author of this 
glorious nature. He earnestly invoked the Divine benediction on 
his parents and friends, and thought keenly and with bitter self re- 
proach upon his indifference to the society of his brothers, sisters 
and friends, while he was yet with them; and alone, as oe was. 
with his conscience and God, he felt wind a blessing the com- 
panionship of friends is, and how differently he would act his part 
in it, could he but share it again. 

Having finished his devotions, he walked to the beach. He 
trembled, lest some wild animals should have found and preyed 
upon his priceless steck of bread. But it was still unharmed. A 
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few shell fish, found on the beach, satisfied his craving for animal 
food, and along with bread, bitter and salt with sea water, made 
him a breakfast, that hunger and a sense of the mercy of the Al- 
mighty, in granting even this resource from dying with famine, 
rendered palatable. ‘To secure this supply of bread a future 
danger was his first effort. 

He dared not trust it exposed on the naked beag until he 
should have explored the region, on which he was cast He rol- 
led it, with great labor and toil, to the cliff on the shore, and by 
strong exertion, raised it to such a height on the table surface of a 
perpendicular elevation of the cliff, as would secure it from becom- 
ing the prey of beasts,and the cask preserved it from the ravages of 
the birds of prey, that were hovering in great numbers on the 
shore. 

At ease upon a point, so vital to his subsistencéyso many thoughts 
and meditations crowded upon him, that it elo before he 
could command sufficient singleness of calculationyto view his new 
position, or come to any definite conclusion, what was next to be 
done. He paced slowly, back and forward, with his hand upon 
his brow, and engaged in intense and painful thought. There 
was a splendor and beauty in the solitary scene before him, 
which filled his eye. But society alone can cheer, and satisfy the 
heart; and the first thought from the view of every thing before 
him, untouched by the axe, unmarked by the hand, unimpressed by 
the footstep of man, was, that he was the only human being, that 
existed in this charming solitude. Such a beautiful nature only 
speaks to the heart, when we feel, that others enjoy it with us, that 
other eyes sympathize with ours, in the pleasures of vision, and 
that other hearts commune with usin our joys. Well say the 
scriptures, that it is not good for man to be alone. 

Still, as a lover of nature, the vividness and freshness of the 
landscape made its way to his heart; and he paused, as he slowly 
sauntered among the trees, in admiration of the novelty and splen- 
dor of the new creation round him. He admired the trees, that 
reared their straight columns so high in the air, their trunks en- 
wrapped with the tender and beautifully formed foliage of vines, 
and their cone-shaped tops spreading an alcove of verdure, birds 
chiding, and singing in their tops, of a plumage of indescribable 
richness, and forms entirely new, sea fowls with their necks stretch- 
ed out in advance of their bodies, like an arrow, screaming, and 
sailing between the trees and the cliffs, animals of a size and color 
wholly foreign to his eye frolicking on the trees,a clear brook win- 
ding from the cliffs, and its waters dancing along in the sanbeams— 
such was the prospect, upon which he gazed. In the distance a 
single animal of uncouth appearance, nearly of the height of man, 
and moving on by bounding in leaps of a dozen feet at a spring, 
was known to him from the resemblance to engravings, which he 
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had seen, as a Kanguroo. This animal he well knew to be harm- 
less, nor had he yet seen an object to inspire fear, or a sense of 
danger. 

Not far before him, a prodigious cliff towered on the shore of 
the sea, overlooking every object, but the mountains, which rose 
at the distance of a mile from the shore. To think of climbing 
them for a survey of the country was a project too arduous for his 
present strength. He walked slowly to the cliff. In the direction 
of the sea nothing was visible, but the boundless, barren and heav- 
ing billow; on the immediate skirt of the sea nothing, but contin- 
ued ranges of these black cliffs, continually lashed by the foam of 
the surge, that tumbled upon their bases. Through the interior, 
at the distance of one or two miles, and in some place sa league, 
there sprung up from the smooth, green turf a barrier, almost as 
regular, as a wall, to an immense height, and composed of the same 
black and volcanic rock with the cliffs on the shore. At an eleva- 
tion of, perhaps, three hundred feet, there was a narrow grass ter- 
race, enamelled with the most brilliant flowers, hanging from flex- 
ile stems, and contrasting delightfully with the black and shining 
masses of rock, which they covered. From this terrace mounted 
another wall to another terrace. By these regular gradations slo- 
ping back, like the sides of a pyramid, the biack walls rose into 
mountains above the region of the clouds. The aspect of the 
beauty of the trees received almost a terrific contrast from the 
frowning, gigantic and savage grandeur of these mountains, upon 
whose summits, smoking with volcanic fires, the clouds rested, and 
the thunders burst. The regular belt of open woods between their 
bases, carpeted with grass, formed, a beautiful and equable stripe 
of verdure, contrasting, in its amenity and softness, with the awful 
mountains, that bounded it on one side, and the white and sterile 
sands, and the blue and boundless billow on the other. 

It was the labor of half an hour to gain the summit of the cliff 
before him. The rounding of the shore indicated an island, and of 
no great extent. No contiguous islands, or rocks rose from the 
bosom of the wave. The sky, shining in cloudless and tropical 
brightness, the illimitable sea, undotted by a sail, the repelling 
loneliness and immensity of sterile nature stretched in front, and 
volcanic mountains, that arrested the clouds behind him, were the 
grand features of the scene, which spread around, above, and be- 
iow the young solitary. From the cliff he descended to wander in 

the woods along the smooth carpet of grass, preserving a parallel 
distance between the mountains and the sea. He made his way 


over the green and flowering sward, often stepping across rills of 


pure water, that wound from the bases of the mountains through 
the grass and flowers. He occasionally came upon more consid- 
erable rivulets, and beautiful little streams; but still seeing the 
same birds, the same animals. barren trees.and gaudy and upknown 
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flowers, ihe same screaming flights of sea fowls, and the same mono- 
tonous beauty of animal and vegetable nature. ‘T’o his view there was 
something in this sterile and useless exuberance and gaudiuess of 
nature, these beautiful flowers, that shed their perfumes upon the 
desert air, and this soothing amenity of the landscape, that almost 
had the aspect of mocking his solitude. It may be, said he to 
himself, as his heart thrilled with the momentary suggestion, it may 
be that the same Providence, which brought me to land, has cast 
some of my companions on this same solitude; and that at this mo- 
ment, like me, they are wandering in search of the same objects, 
society, food and shelter? The impulse to make known his pre- 
sence, by calling upon them, was too powerful to be resisted.— 
Companion, companion, he cried, | too am alone. He waited a 
moment almost in terror, as a thousand magnified voices answered 
back, in bursts ringing from the mountains, alone! alone! ‘The 
deafening sounds seemed the reply of a thousand giants, that in- 
habited the caves of the cliffs. He waited in breathless anxiety, 
till the remote reverberations, alone! alone! died away, and his 
calm reason convinced him, that these cries were no more than the 
responses of echo. He sat him down in the shade, and his eyes 
filled with involuntary tears. The birds on the trees, said he, have 
their families and their loves. The animals play in groups, and 
each one at night retires to kindred shelter and society. But thou, 
who hast left a father’s house, unconscious of the value of home, 
and unthankful for the comforts and joys of society, wilt fall unpi- 
tied, unrelieved, and alone in the desert, and probably human eye 
will never see thy bleached bones. Oh! here, at such a time, and 
place is the response of the heart to all, that has been said by the 
impious and unbelieving against religion. In this extreme deser- 
tion, his heart betook itself to the ever present Divinity. ‘Father 
in heaven, (said he.) Thy spirit hovers over the deep. Thou dwel- 
lest above these mountains. ‘They, who pray to Thee, in my fa- 
ther’s house in company, and I, who pray to Thee in this solitude, 
both speak to the same ever present, ever gracious Being. Blessed 
be thy name, that I can commune with Thee,if with none beside. 
Pity, sustain, and shelter me, forlorn and lonely, as Tam, with a 
sense of thy presence. ‘Thou hast planted in my bosom this earn- 
est craving for the society of my kind. Either, in thy good time 
and way, restore me to my kind, or be Thou to me society, conso- 
lation and hope, so long, as Thou shalt see fit to continue me in 
life. Whenever Thou shalt determine to remove me from this so- 
litary communion with Thee below, may it be to the multitudes, 
which no man can number, who exult inthy presence above.’ Thus 
tranquillized, composed, and fortified with prayer, he looked to the 
coming night without distressing anxiety. He had charged him- 
self on Him, who heareth the young ravens when they cry, and he saw 
the sun descend almost with ¢ heerful ess. 
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It required both labor and danger to ascend the cliffs. Some- 
times he crawled on his hands and knees along sharp declivities of 
stones, not daring to look down the dizzying eminence, which he 
had gained. At other times he held fast to small bushes, rooted in 
a tender soil, threatening to yield from their roots, and precipitate 
him down the sides of the mountain. As he ascended, the pros- 
pect opened before him. Distances diminished. ‘The chasm in 
the cliffs at the cove seemed directly at the foot of the mountain, 
and it appeared, as if by a few paces one could stcp from the foot of 
the mountain to the sea. The rounding of the shore most distinct- 
ly indicated that he was cast on an island, and that of a circuit, 
which the eye could measure. On every side, in the direction otf 
the sea, nothing could be seen but the quivering, blue surface, wave 
beyond wave, scintillating with the sple ndors of a sun, now almost 
culminating from the zenith. Ata dis stance, which seemed re- 
duced to nothing, but which by comparison, he judged, might be 
four, or five miles from the cove, where he was cast ashore, was 
another chasm in the cliffs, which gave promise of being a larger, 
and better harbor, than the former. 

At an elevation, as he judged, of two thousand feet, he sat down 
under the shade of some stinted shrubs, which were rooted ina 
little area, covered with a thin surface of soil. From this soil 
oozed a small spring of water deliciously cool. He took food, 
quenched his thirst, and looked round him. ‘The mountain air 

was pure, fresh and exhilirating. ‘The grandeur and loneliness of 
his position thrilled him with feelings of inexpressible sublimity.— 
He felt, as though he were alone in the universe, and engaged i in 
an attempt, almost impious, to ascend in the flesh to the empyrean 
regions. Grandeur, immensity and solitude were spread upon 
every side of him. 

The fleecy clouds, as they sailed through the air, hovered but 
just above his head. New wonders opened upon him at every as- 

cending step. He continued to clamber from height to height, 
until he reached a table eminence. His eye glanced over the sum 
mit almost fearfully. On the side of the mountain opposite that, 
which he had ascended, was the smoking crater of a volcano, from 
which rose vast bursts of ruddy smoke in spiral columns. The 
conical and bottomless crater seemed to compare great things with 
small like an immense chimney under his eye, and surmounted a 
distinct, cone shaped eminence, that rose from a basis a thousand 
feet below him. The island was elliptical in shape, and in its re- 
motest diameter the eye could just catch the indistinct blue beyond 
the termination of land. ‘The prospect, as he looked off in that 
direction, was enchanting. A beautiful and basin shaped vale 
opened in the interior of the island, accurately, and strongly defi- 
ned on three sides by the black and undulating summits of moun- 
tains. On the farthest side was a narrow chasm, cut through these 
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hills, as it appeared, by the hand of nature for the escape of the 
waters of the valley. Beyond that opening, a dim, blue mixture 
of the horizon with the level surface, indicated, that there was 
the same trackless waste of waters in that direction, as on the op- 
posite side of the mountains. The sun was now declining, and 
cast a radiance of inexpressible softness and beauty upon the slo- 
ping declivities on the side, opposite that, which he had ascended. 
Unlike that side, it descended in shelving benches, covered with 
trees of every form and size and height and shade of foliage. 

The configuration of their tops, and the bluntness of their stems 
gave promise, that they were fruit-bearing trees. At intervals 
there were small open grass plains of the most charming smooth- 
ness, amenity and verdure, as seen from his elevation. It was, in- 
deed, impossible for him to form precise ideas of the landscape; 
for enough only was manifest to the eye, to give impulse to the im- 
agination. It seemed the land of fairies and nymphs. There was 
such an infinite variety of slopes, such diversified beauty in the 
general configuration of the descending shelves, such tufted splen- 
dor in the cireular eminences, that bore on their summits parter- 
res of verdure, there was such freshness and vividness in the color- 
ing, indicating the effect of copious irrigation, purifying mountain 
air, a rich soil, and a tropical sun, as caused the beauty of the sce- 
nery almost to be felt on the eye. 

* * & * * * * * * *& 


The shade was surrounded by a clean white sand, in which the 
slightest impress would be distinctly visible. Every nerve of his 
frame thrilled, as he saw the manifest impress of a human footstep 
in the sand. It was a small, and apparently a female foot mark. 
His agitation was such, that the alternate shivers and throbbings 
threatened to renew his fever. The person had evidently walked 
back and forward, and the footsteps were fresh and recent. He 
raised his voice to its utmost pitch and cried friend! friend! He 
held in his breath, until the distant echoes from the mountains had 
sunk away. He repeated the cry, and again waiting for the re- 
sponse of echo. 

The next thought was, to trace the direction of the footsteps.— 
They soon failed on the firm green sward. No savage of the 
American forest ever more eagerly applied all his powers, to dis- 
cern, if possible, the slightest trace of the imprint of human foot 
on the grass, than he did on this occasion. More than once he en- 
tirely lost the clue, and returned with sinking despondence, to re- 
trace the direction again. After the search of an hour, he found 
the same footstep beyond the open glade, marked in the soft black 
ooze which betokened the vicinity of a spring. Through this 
ooze the person had evidently passed, and repassed frequently.— 
Here again he raised his voice with the hope, that this forlorn being 
might hear, and answer: and in breathless suspense awaited a re- 
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ply. The footsteps were searched again, and finally traced to a 
spring. From the — the trace was marked towards the moun- 
tains. It then traversed a patch of sward again. Beyond that, 
it was again recognized in a spot of wet and black earth, destitute 
of herbage. Every moment added to the eagerness of his search, 
and the frequency of his cries, and the terror of his apprehensions, 

lest the forlorn and destitute being, who had passed there, had 
perished in utter hopelessness and misery. His anxiety at times 
almost amounted to distraction. ‘The sun was at the zenith, and 
he was still ineffectually striving to find among the trees and grass 
the course, which the wanderer had taken. 

At length he came on the footsteps again; and they appeared to 
lead towards a single detached tree witha large trunk, and but a 
moderate height; and which in the distance exactly resembled an 
American live-oak, except that the immense size of the foliage 
made its nearer aspect more like the palm in that particular.— 
This tree stood alone in an openarea. Its branches curved down- 
wards, in the form of an open umbrella, and in creating an imper- 
vious shade, seemed almost to have formed a roof, that might pro- 
mise to shed the rain. An involuntary tremor seized him, as he ap- 
proached this tree. Near it was high grass, through which such a 
course had been trampled, as by a body, that had been dragged 
through it to the shelter of this tree. The limbs formed a curve, 
so near the ground, that he was obliged to lift them up, and then to 
stoop, in order to enter. The re: ider may imagine his sensation, 
when the first object, which he discovered, by the dim light of the 
dark brown shade, was a female figure, apparently lifeless, lying at 
the trunk of the tree, and who seemed to have sought this covert, 
that maidenly modesty might here find the nearest covering to the 
decency of the sepulchre, that could be anticipated above the soil- 


PLEASURES OF AUTHORSHIP. 





+ Smelfungus’ has remitted us still another chapter of the Mise- 
ries of Authors. We began to transcribe from it, to divide the com- 
fort of our gloom with the sympathy of the good natured reader. 
But, as we proceeded, our hand trembled and our heart ached so 
much, while we realized, that it was our hard destiny to appertain 
to that ill-fated race, that we could not come to a finish. But the 
failure put us upon thinking. Weeping philosophers ought to look 
in both scales of the great balance of Providence. There is scarce- 
ly an evil of our mortal condition, but has its counter balancing 
good. For example: ‘ira amantiam redintegratio est amoris.”’ ‘The 
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quarrels of lovers eause the good fit, that follows the paroxism, to 
have a tenfold sweetness. ‘Thunder purifies the atmosphere.— 
Hurricanes restore the oxygen to the sleeping, and morbid and 
heated summer sky. May flowers are a thousand times more wel- 
come after January frost. Domestic quiet and affection are never 
so paradisaical, as after a murky atmosphere has burst in a storm 
of scolding and a rain of tears. 

To be short, dear reader, this great web of life has been woven 
by wisdom and goodness, and has been left, just as it should be-— 
Good and evil, pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, hope and fear, 
trial and purification, life and death are scored into the piece, in 
major and minor, with their contrasts, half tones and transitions, 
by the great Composer, to make up the harmony of our mortal ex- 
istence. The philosophy of patience and tranquillity is equally 
that of reason and religion. We, therefore, desire our friend to 
excuse our omitting to insert his ‘ Miseries.’ In lieu of them, we 
beg him to give us his countenance and attention for a moment, 
while we attempt to take a survey in the opposite scale of some of 
the ¢ pleasures of authors.’ 

Preasure 1. You have written a most humble petition, under 
a fictitious name, as a friend of the author, to the editor of a dis- 
tant literary journal, begging him ‘to pity the lifted whites of both 
your eyes,’ and dispense a little unction, if it be only a little, that 
he can spare for your friend’s book. The journal comes. The 
eulogy is laid on with steam power, thick and three fold. The 
summary is as follows. We do not dare say all, that we think of 
this admirable book; for we are disinterested, and discriminating ; 
and we hold ourselves above the meanness of flattery. We do not 
pronounce this work the joint production of all the ‘nine.’ But 
we are clear, that seven of them had a hand in it, and that the 
other two looked on, and smiled. Think of the bliss of the author, 
as his eye traces these delicious lines, and his spirit enters into the 
beatific vision of his glory. Well may he walk the room, exclaim- 
ing, is not this an adequate reward of all my toils! 

Pieasure 2. You receive a letter ona gilt edged sheet, as 
white and as gauzy, as a ‘souvenir, and still exhaling the fragrance 
of burgamot and otto of roses. It comes from Seraphina Anna 
Tenderessa, and is couched in the following terms. Sir, I have 
read your story of ‘the kindred souls.’ I want words to paint the 
enthusiastic, rapturous, soul-dissolving, nerve-thrilling rapture, with 
which I read that delicious passage, where the lovers met. Oh! 
Sir, you have gone beyond Cooper, or Sir Walter Scott; and, to 
say all in a word, beyond yourself. Spare my poor nerves, | be- 
seech you, in the next book. Oh! I am but too sensitive. P. S. 
As you see all the periodicals, you will oblige me by sending, per 
mail, the last number of the ‘ magazine of fashion, if it contains 
engravings of the latest London figures in full dress, 
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Preasore 3. Youenter the parlor of a fine young lady, of a high 
character for beauty, amiability, good feeling, and good sense.— 
You perceive, that she has just been weeping. You take up the 
book, that she laid down, as you entered, and that appears to have 
elicited the pearly drops. It proves to be your last book, and open 
at the very passage, where you felt sure, that you had smitten the 
rock. Mem. Make a short visit, and carry away the whole un- 
dissolved charm of this delicious discovery, lest by staying too long, 
you find, that her tears have flowed froma recent broil with one of 
her admirers. 

Pieasure 4. You receive a letter from a gentleman in an At- 
lantic state, who has reputation for taste and criticism. After some 
coying and circumlocution, he informs you, that, in his opinion, 
your historical writings are almost as fine, as Weems’ ‘life of 
Washington,’ and *‘ General Marion.’ 

Pieasure 5. You received a duplicate letter from a foreign 
country, in a foreign language, proposing to you twenty queries, 
which you could not satisfactorily answer in less compass, than a 
volume. You pay in the first instance half a dollar for this glori- 
ous publicity of your name. You have the pleasure of laboring, 
until your head and heart ache to compress something, like a re- 
sponse to his queries, into a single sheet, and then spend a day to 
get it translated. Mem. It is a sea letter,and you must pay pos- 
tage on it to New York. 

Pieasure 6. You know by a thousand circumstances, that you 
have just attained to that amount of reputation, that all your mer- 
its will be questioned, and all your faults blazoned. Nimporte. 
Better be talked of for having burned the great temple, than not 
known at all. 

Pieasure 7. After all, there is no place for an author, like 
home, ‘sweet home.’ You are sure, that say, or think others of 
you, what they may, you are certainly a wise and great personage 
to those dear ones, whose praise, after all, is worth a thousand 
times more, than all other plaudits in the world. You feel, beyond 
the possibility of mistake, that they participate keenly in your suc- 
cesses and defects. You want no assurance, that their whole 
hearts rise, when your writings are villified, and that they are hear- 
tily in love with the person, be he who he may, who has praised 
you. Here you have partial and patient listeners, while your 
pulses quicken with the delight of reading your own writings.— 
Your ear drinks in the delicious draught of praise, in the involun- 
tary exclamations, charming! Fine! Sublime! There you have 
them! If their hearts do not melt at that, it is because they have 
no hearts. 

Pressure. 8. ‘To have the first reading of yourself,as you are 
still covered with the ambrosial humidity of the press. Item. To 
see yourself in the window seats of every house, you enter and on 
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the show boards in the street to be read even by the passing boys. 
Item. To be introduced, as Mr. the author. Item. To 
know, that you are be-praised, and be-labored, and sneered at— 
and that your name has been pronounced by an hundred tongues, 
and been in an hundred newspapers. Never mind the little draw 
back of going off at an auction sale under cost. Call the people 
Goths, and charge it to their ignorance and want of taste. 

Preasure 9. To have reasonable grounds to believe, that if 
you could return to the earth, after an hundred years, an odd vol- 
ume of you might, perhaps, be found stopping a broken pane of 
glass, or buried in the dust of a country bookshelf; or only half 
mutilated by the barber, as shaving paper. ‘Thrice glorious im- 
mortality of an author! 





POETICAL. 


The following verses are from the gifted pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Flint of Salem, Massachusetts. They were composed, and sung 
at the two hundredth anniversary of the landing of the pilgrims at 
Plymouth rock. They appeared in the newspapers at the time, 
but their beauty entitles them to preservation in a more permanent 
form. They will, probably, be new inour section of the country. 


ANNIVERSARY HYMN. 


Come, listen to my story, 
Tho’ often told before, 

Of men, who passed to glory 
Through toil and travail sore; 

Of men, who did, for conseience’ sake, 
Their native land forego, 

And sought a home and freedom here 


Two hundred years ago. 


Oh! °twas no earth-born passion, 
That bade the adventurers stray ; 

The world and the world’s fashien 
With them had passed away; 

A voice from heaven bade them look 
Above the things below, 

When here they found a resting place. 
Two hundred years ago. 


Dark was the scene and dreary, 
When here they sat them down, 

Of storms and billows weary, 
And chill’d with winter’s frown. 

Deep moaned the forests to the wind ; 
Loud howled the savage foe, 

While here their evening prayer arose, 
Two hundred years ago. 


Vor. L—No. 12, 







































Annwersary Hymn. 


*T’ would drown the heart with sorrow, 
To tell of all their woes; 

Nor respite could they borrow, 
But from the grave’s repose. 

Yet nought could daunt the pilgrim-band, 
Or sink their courage low, 

Who came to plant the gospel here 

Two hundred years ago. 


Witb humble prayer and fasting, 
In every strait and grief, 

They sought the Everlasting, 
And found a sure relief. 

Their covenant God o’ershadowed them, 
Their shield from every foe, 

And gave them here a dwelling place, 

Two hundred years ago. 





Of fair New England’s glory 
They laid the corner stone. 
This praise, in deathless story, 
Their grateful sons shall own. 
Prophetic they foresaw, in time 
A mighty state should grow, 
From them, a few faint pilgrims here, 
Two hundred years ago. 





if greatness be in daring, 
Our pilgrim sires were great, 

Whose sojourn here, unsparing 
Disease and famine wait. 

And oft their treacherous foes combined 
To lay the strangers low, 


e. 


While founding here their commonwealth 
Two hundred years ago. 





Tho’ seeming overzealous 
In things, by us deemed light, 
They were but duly jealous 
Of power usurping right: 
They nobly chose to part with all, 
To men most dear below, 
To worship here their God in peace 
Two hundred years ago. 





























Stanzus. 


From seeds, they sowed with weeping, 
Oar richest harvests rise ; 

We still the fruits are reaping 
Of pilgrim enterprise. 

Then gratéful we to them will pay 
The debt of fame, we owe, 

Who planted here the tree of life 
Two hundred years ago. 


As comes this period yearly, 
Around our cheerful) fires 

We'll think, and tell how dearly; 
Our comforts cost our sires. 

For them we’ll wake the festive song, 
And bid the canvass glow, 

Who fixed the home of freedom here, 
Two hundred years ago. 





STANZAS. 


¢___-Still round him clung invisibly a chain, 
“‘ Which gall’d forever; fettering, tho’ unseen; 
* And heavy, tho’ it clanked not.” 


Why look ye sad in the festive hall, 
Where the tide of joy is flowing— 
Where the young and fair, at pleasure’s call, 
Come glowing? 

Have the thoughts of the past thrown a blight o’er yeur heart, 
That ye stand from the joyous alone, and apart? 
Can ye not find joy in the wine-cup bright? 
In those forms of love—in those eyes of light? 


Ye hear the sweet and the thrilling song— 
The notes of joy and gladness; 
And coldly ye gaze among the throng, 
In sadness. 

I’ve seen you in other days quaff the red wine— 
I’ve seen you kneel fondly at fair woman’s shrine— 
Did the splendor, that shone round the wine-cup, decay ! 
Did the bright star, ye worshipp’d, in gloom fade away* 


















Stanzas. 


I know, there are pangs, which rend the breast, 
When youth and love have vanished, 
When, from its glorious place of rest, 
Hope’s banished— 

But ye should not be sad, where the young and the gay 
With the dance aud the song chase dull sorrow away ; 
Where the cheeks of the old, as they gaze on the scene, 
Are lighted with smiles, where grief’s furrows have been. 


Ye should chant the song in the festive hall, 
Where the tide of joy is flowing ; 
Where the young and fair at pleasure’s call, 
Come glowing. 
If ye would not live on thro’ sunless years, 
The unlov’d, lone wreck of time and tears— 
Ye should join the mirth of the fair and free, 
tn the bowers of love—in the halls of glee. 
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The History of Louisiana, from its carliest period. By Francois 


Xavicr Martin. Volume I. pp- 364. New Orleans: Lyman 
and Beardslee. 1827. 


The author of this history is associate judge of the supreme 
court of Louisiana, a Frenchman by birth, who was educated, as 
we have understood, in the academic halls of Paris, the metropo- 
lis of taste and letters, as well as arts and fashions. He is suppo- 
sed to be a thorough and ripe scholar in French literature, as 
might be expected from his training. Toa citizen of Louisiana 
there is not the slightest need of reference to his ability, to accom- 
plish his assumed task with credit to himself, and honor and utility 
to his state. His responsible official duties, exercised in rotation 
in the chief divisions of the state, have necessarily placed the whole 
state in minute and frequent surveys under his eye. He has, in 
the same way, been furnished with innumerable opportunities for 
collecting facts, narratives and incidents, touching the first settle- 
ment, and the progressive history of the country. He appears, 
moreover, to possess a constitutional aptitude for the study of colo- 
nial history, and the collection and preservation of the documents, 
that relate to it. 

He informs us ia the preface, that he has been engaged for 
twenty years, in making collections, the fruits of which are here 
given to the public. He assigns, as palliations for any defects, 
that may be found in this work, the laborious duties of his office; 
and that he felt age creeping on him, and the decay ef an impaire d 
constitution, admonishing him, that unless he speedily gave the 
work to the public, it would be a posthumous one. We are pleased 
that he has heeded the admonition. By birth, character and train- 
ing, and by the recorded stores of the annals of his native country 
in the archives of a memory, extending over half a century, he is 
peculiarly fitted for the task. 

It is obvious, that this history is rather prepared with a view to 
the closet of the scholar, the instruction of the statesman and poli- 
tician, and that class of readers, who require exact and detailed in- 
formation, than by fine periods and eloquent writing, to furnish in- 
terest and pleasure to the general reader. He very modestly ac- 
counts for its peculiarities of style, by informing us, that it is not 
written in his vernacular tongue, though it is well known, he speaks 
English with sufficient fluency. It requires, indeed, but a mod- 

erate acquaintance with the philosophy of language, to discover, 
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that he thinks in French, and that this whole volume has undergone 
a mental translation in its present form. It would be easy to mul- 
tiply amusing extracts in proof, ifthat were our object. This cir- 
cumstance, and the perpetual recurrence of Gullicisms, impart a 
certain air of naivetté and singularity to the writing, which, how- 
ever they may strike the eye of a severe critic, or however they 
may subtract from the elegance of the writing, serve, as we think, 
on the whole to fix attention. For us, this idiomatic and singular 
structure of sentences arrested our eye in the same way, as a dis- 
course, delivered with the accent and peculiar idiom of a foreign 
language, strikes the ear. Such a discourse, provided it be not 
outré in excess, is more observed, and better remembered, than it 
would have been, if clothed in the purest English. 

There is an introduction to the volume of 83 pages of topogra- 
phy, which presents a considerable mass of useful information. We 
extract a few facts, as examples. The cold of Louisiana in win- 
ter, he says, is more intense than that of Nice in Savoy, while the 
heat of some part of the summer is greater than that of Havanna. 
In New Orleans, in the sultry months, the thermometer often ran- 
ges to 98, and 100° of Fahrenheit’s scale, while in winter it some- 
times descends as low as 17°. Ulloa relates, that he has seen the 
Mississippi frozen at that place some yards from the shore. We 
do not believe, that any thing of the kind has been observed, ex- 
cept in the winter of 1822, furmany years. He supposes the great 
summer heat of New Orleans chiefly to arise from the levelness 
of the surface of the surrounding country, the depth of the swamp 
forest for a great distance on all sides, the slightness of the breeze, 
that is felt, and the unventilated marshes of woods over which the 
northern breezes float, before they reach that city. No city in the 
world has so deep an interest in draining the swamps, and clearing 
away the forests about it, as New Orleans. When it shall stand, 
like a city in Flanders, in the centre ofa widely extended and open 
plain, it will, probably, be as healthy, as other cities in the same 
latitude. 

The following extract presents a fact, to the truth of which our 
own feelings have borne testimony : 


‘ Heat, intense as it is, does not seem as in other countries, to concentrate it- 
self in the earth and warm it to a certain depth; on the contrary, the water of 
the Mississippi, taken from the surface, is warm and from below, cold. This 
demonstrates that the heat, which prevails in the country, does not penetrate 
below, and is accidental, generated by the absence of wind, or the action of 
the sun on woods, marshes and swamps. 

‘ The effect of great heats is felt in a manner not common elsewhere. In 
walking, after the setting of the sun, one passes suddenly into a much hotter 
atmosphere, than that which preceded, and after twenty or thirty steps, the 
cooler air is felt: asifthe country was divided into bands or zones of different 
temperatures. In the space ofan hour, three or four of these sudden transition® 
are perecptible 
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‘ This is not easily accounted for. It results probably from the burning of the 
woods, which takes place after gathering the crop, and is one of the ordinary 
causes of beat in the air, in the direction of the fire. The land being equal in 
quality and form, it can not be imagined that the rays of the sun are more fixed 
in one spot, than another. _ It is likely that some of the columns of air, consid- 
ered horizontally, remain unmoved since the setting of the sun, and thus pre- 
serve the heat it communicated ; while others, set in motion by a light or varia- 
ble wind, lose theirs. These mutations are perceived when there is no wind. 

‘In the fall, which is the most pleasant season in Louisiana, and often pro- 
longs itself during the first winter months, the sky is remarkably serene; es- 
pecially, when the wind is northerly. In October, the thermometer frequently 
rises to the seventy-eighth degree, which is the greatest heat in Spain. 

‘In a country, in which the heat of summer is so great and so long, it might 
not be presumed that the cold of winter should be, at times, so severe as experi- 
ence shows. Sharp frosts have occurred as early as November, but their dura- 
tion, at this period, isextremely short. In the latter part of December, in Jan- 
uary and the first part of February, the mercury has been known to fall many 
degrees below the freezing point. But cold days are rare in Louisiana, even in 
winter. In thisseason, heat succeeds to cold with such rapidity, that after 
three days of hard frost, as many generally follow, in which the average heat 
of summer prevails.’—>p. 28. 


He remarks, after Ulloa, the phenomenon, that at certain times 
in the summer, when rains are abundant, and thunder Joud and 
frequent, a thick coat of yellow matter, resembling brimstone, gath- 
ers on surfaces of collections of rain water. Ulloa whimsically 
supposes it to be an exhalation from resinous trees, uniting with 
the sulphureous parts of the atmosphere, carried along by the 
winds, and precipitated by the tempests. This appearance has 
given rise to the popular error, that it rains sulphur. 

Judge Martin supposes the current of the Mississippi in high wa- 
ter to descend at the rate of six miles an hour, and at low water 
only at two. We deem these estimates to be both in extremes, 
He imagines, that the bed of the Mississippi rises, in proportion as 
the banks become higher by depositions from the overflow. The 
proof of this is, that the planters on the coast are compelled at in- 
tervals to raise their levees. ‘There isa contrary impression at 
St. Louis and St. Charles, in reference to the Mississippi and 
Missouri in those points. There is, also, according to him, 
evidence, that the bed of the river rises on the bar at the 
mouth. The chief pass at the Balize, in 1722, had, according to 
Ulloa, 25 feet of water over the bar. In 1767, the same writer 
found it to be only 20 feet, a shallowing of five feet in little more 
than 40 years. For a number of years past, it has been estimated 
at 16 feet. Ifthe shallowing of this bar be thus constantly on the 
increase, the incalculable bearing of the fact upon the western 
commercial interests, ought to render it a subject of immediate 
and accurate investigation, 
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The author barely touches, in passing, at the estimated insalu- 
brity of New Orleans. He admits the desolations, caused by the 
frequent visitation of its terrible epidemic at intervals, for a num- 
ber of past years. He thinks, however, that this unhealthiness has 
been overrated; and he might have added the reasonable ground 
of hope, that the better paving, draining, watering, and improving 
the city will still further diminish it. He remarks at the same 
time, what we have heard a thousand times asserted, and what 
seems to be verified by circumstances, that the planters, who spend 
the summer on their plantations on the coast, above the city, find 
their residences comparatively healthy. But our article admon- 
ishes us, that we may not pause upon the topography of the vol- 
ume. We only remark, that a great amount of information upon 
this subject is embodied in it, with the satisfactory aspect of hav- 
ing been collected by an observing man, who has thoroughly, and 
often explored the country, of which he treats, and who has im- 
parted additional zest to his article by the striking Franco-English 
idiom, in which it is given. 

In commencing his history, Judge Martin follows the prescription 
of all the great historians, and begins a thousand leagues, and 
whole centuries away from the point, at which he is driving. We 
know, that in so doing, he shelters himself under the shade of the 
greatest names. He thinks, tuo, that if he were restricted to the 
historical matter of Louisiana alone, and the period of time, speci- 
fically included in its annals, it w ould render his work jejune and 
uninteresting. We have the misfortune, if it be such, to differ from 
him in this opinion. Nothing renders a work interesting to us, 
like finding it entire, compressed, and as little embarrassed with 

matter, not nec cessarily associated with it,as may be. Books upon 
all subjects are multiplying to sucha degree, that unless an‘author 
comprises his work in the narrowest possible limits, and separates 
from it all extraneous views, and goes at once ‘in medias res,’ and 
gives his narrative, and makes his bow with all practicable brevity, 
no degree of diligence in reading, or opulence in the means of pur- 
chasing, will enable the reader to keep his head above the increa- 
sing deluge of literature. 

We would desire to go through this volume, article by article, 
and give an abstract of each. It would carry us utterly beyond our 
limits. One of the chief excellencies of the work is the very great 
number of historical facts, which it records, a number so great, that 
even the bare enumeration of them would not be comprised i in the 
usual limits of our articles. We remark in general, that it presents 
ample views of the discovery and colonization of the different set- 
tlements of North America—and inter-weaves with the proper 
history of Louisiana that of Canada, and its conflicts and relations 
with the contiguous English colonies in the North, and of the Caro 
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finas and Florida and their wars and relations with Louisiana on 
the South. 

Premising, that this is the general aspect of the volume, we dis- 
engage ourselves from the long and crowded details of the work, 
and as we skim ever the surface, we here and there select a fact, 
which, we think, will have more than the ordinary interest of an- 
nals intended for the general reader. In reading Garcilasso’s his- 
tory of one of the first Spanish parties of discovery and invasion 
in Florida, for with these early adventurers on our shores, these 
purposes were generally united ; we see clearly, how much their 
imaginations were inflamed with the results of the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru. Their thoughts ran continually on gold and 
pearls. Garcilasso speaks of their finding pearls in Florida, as 
large as hazle nuts, and dealt out to them by the finders by the 
bushel! According to him, they also encountered lions; male ca- 
ciques, heading a thousand w arriors, and female amazon caciques, 
leading their troops to battle! * Privilegium viatoris est.’ 

At page 19, is an impressive narrative of the fate of a French 
colony, left by Jean Ribaud at the mouth of Edisto, in South Car- 
olina. By insurrection, the burning of their stores and various 
disasters, of which the details are given, they were reduced to such 
straights, that the survivors cast lots, who of their number should 
be sacrificed, to appease the horrible cravings of the appetites of 
the somalia. The wretch, on whom the lot fell, tamely submit- 
ted his neck to the butcher’s knife. Nothing, but the well attested 
fact of occasional expedients of the kind having been adopted on 
these terrible emergencies, could convince us, that men would ever 
be driven to such an alternative, to preserve a miserable existence. 

The St. Lawrence was discovered by the French, under Denys, 
in 1506; and in 1508, Aubat carried across the Atlantic the first 
American Indians, who trod the soil of France. Cartier, in 1535, 
gave its name to the river St. Lawrence, and ascended the stream 
to the present site of Montreal, then called by the Indians Hochela- 
ga. He wintered with his party in that inclement climate. It 
proved to be one of the iron winters of the country. ‘Twenty- 
seven of their number had already died of the scurvy. A speci- 
fic was pointed out by the Indians, in a decoction of the Abies Ca- 
nadensis, or Canadian fir. In eight days,all the sick were perfect- 
ly recovered by the use of it. 

At page 9, we are introduced to Fernandez de Soto. The sketch 
of his life and adventures possesses considerable interest. He 
made his way at the head of a Spanish force through Florida, and 
the intervening country, as far north as Kentucky, i in 37%. Ina 
contest, which he had with the southern Indians, Garcilasso com- 
putes, that 11000 were slain, and 1000 women burned in a single 
house. We should remember, that this estimate is made by the 
same writer, who measured the Florida pearls by the bushel. He 
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wintered in the country of the Chickasaws. In the spring, the ar- 
my resumed their march, crossed the Mississippi, ascended it to 
White river; and thence descended the country, at a distance from 
the former river, to avoid its swamps, to the mouth of Red river. 
The great portion of his followers here sickened, and died. He 
was seized with a mortal sickness himself. Perceiving, that death 
was approaching, he made his last arrangements with great calm- 
ness. His remains were enclosed in a strong coflin, which was 
filled with leaden bullets, and sunk inthe river. He had acquired 
an immense fortune under Pizarro, in the conquest of Peru. This 
he squandered in projects of rash ambition, which proved fatal to 
most of his followers, from having a vain desire to have the name 
of the conqueror of Florida associated with those of the conquer- 
ors of Mexico ard Peru. The continuation of the adventures of 
the remains of Soto’s army, conducted by Muscoso, is not without 
its share of interest. 

In the next chapter, at page 39, we read of the foundation of 
Quebec. This term is an Indian one, importing a narrow place, 
and was given to this spot, because the St. Lawrence here narrows 
strongly, and suddenly. The country was called New France. A 
connected view of the progress of the colonies in Florida and New 
France is given. We do not believe, that the history of these in- 
cipient settlements has ever been presented in a form more full and 
instructive, than in this book. 

In the third chapter the history of the North American colonies 
is continued. At page 77, is given the narrative of Marquette and 
Joliette. They traversed the portage between the lakes and the 
Ouisconsin, and descended that river to the Mississippi. On their 
return to Quebec, this important discovery filled all Canada with 
joy, which was marked by a solemn procession and Te Deum. 

The year 1660, was a disastrous one to Canada. The Iroquois 
were hostile, and committed many murders. The culture of the 
soil was neglected, in consequence of the dread inspired by these 
disasters. Epidemic disease followed, in which many of the peo- 
ple perished. It was supposed to be the result of enchantment, or 
witchcraft: 


‘Time and the progress of knowledge have dispelled the opinion (which at 
this period prevailed in Europe, and the colonists had brought over) that at 
times, malignant spirits enabled some individuals to exercise supernatural pow- 
ers over the health and lives of others. It was said, a fiery crown had been 
observed in the air at Montreal; lamentable cries heard at Trois Rivieres, in 
places, in which there was not any person; that at Quebec, a canoe all on fire, 
had been seen on the river, witha man armed cap-a-pie, surrounded by a cir- 
cle of the same element; and in the island of Orleans, a woman had heard the 
cries of her fruitin her womb. A comet made its appearance; a phenomenon 
seldom looked upon as of no importance, especially in calamitons times.’—p. 67 
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A severe earthquake was felt in Canada, in 1663: 


‘This extraordinary phenomenon was considered as the effect of the ven- 
geance of God, irntated at the obstinacy of those, who, neglecting the admo- 
nitions of his ministere, and contemning the censures of his church, continued to 
sell brandy to the Indians. The reverend writer, who has been cited, relates, it 
was said, ignited appearances had been observed in the air, for several days be- 
fore: globes of fire being seen over the cities of Quebec and Montreal, attended 
with a noise like that of the simultaneous discharge of several pieces of heavy 
artillery; that the superior of the nuns informed her confessor some time before, 
that being at her devotions, she believed “ she saw the Lord, irritated against 
Canada, and she involuntarily demanded justice from him for all the crimes 
committed in the country; praying the souls might not perish with the bodies: 
a moment after, she felt conscious the divine justice was going to stmke; the 
contempt of the church exciting God’s wrath. She perceived almost instanta- 
neously four devils, at the corners of Quebec, shaking the earth with extreme 
violence, and a person of majestic mien alternately slackening and drawing 
back a bridle, by which he held them.” A female Indian, who had been bap- 
tised, was said to have received intelligence of the impending chastisement of 
heaven. The reverend writer concludes his narration, by exultingly observing, 
“‘ none perished, all were converted.””—p. 69. 


How exactly is the history of superstition, united with ignor- 
ance, alike in every country! How often in our boasted protestant 
regions of light have we heard similar language held from the pul- 
pit! How often has the minister held out the dishonorable and un- 
worthy representation of the Almighty, that aslight change in the 
deportment of the people from good to bad, or the reverse, would 
influence and change the great and universal laws of his govern- 
ment. 

The fourth chapter is chiefly occupied with the adventures of La 
Salle, who merits the name of the patriarch of the Mississippi. As 
we have recently given a sketch of them, we need not repeat them 
here in detail. A fact, which was new to us, is recorded in this 
chapter, that at as early a period of the history of New France, 
as the erection of fort Frontignac,a number of adventurers from 
New England had traversed the remote countries between their 
own and the Mississippi, had crossed that river, and visited New 
Mexico. He gives, as authority for this fact, Col. Dudley of Mas- 
sachusetts, The account of La Salle is full and complete. The 
first formal occupancy of the shores of the Mississippi was by him 
in 1680. Asmall fort was built in the Chickasaw country, and the 
command given to M. Prudhomme. The French white banner 

was there unfurled for the first time, and the place is still called 
ecor a Prudhomme. This was in the winter. In the spring, La 
Salle and his party descended the Mississippi, and soon after saw 
enormous alligators for the first time. We can easily imagine the 
flourishes of surprise, and the exclamations, in the form of sacre 
hete! and diable! with which these imaginative people would con- 
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template these formidable mud-dwellers, so seen. They were am- 
ply supplied with provisions, such as maize, the meat of bears, 
deers and buffalos, brought them by the Indians. On the 7th of 
April, they had descended the Mississippi to the gulf, where a sol- 
emn Te Deum was sung. 

La Salle returned to Quebec, and thence went to France, and 
returned with acolony. The expedition missed the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and landed in the bay of St. Bernard, in the country 
now called Texas. His various attempts to reach the mouth of the 
Mississippi, by traversing the Indian country, are narrated,and they 
are of a character to excite no inconsiderable interest. We see 
what inconceivable efforts, people travelling through a wilderness, 
and thrown upon the simple resources of nature, can make under 
the inventions and impulses of the instinct of self-preservation. We 
select but one incident. On their route, Rica, an Indian servant of 
La Salle, stopped suddenly, exclaiming that he was a dead man. 
He immediately fell, and in afew minutes was swelled to an aston- 
ishing degree. He had been bitten by a rattle snake. The In- 
dians pointed out herbs, by the use of which he was cured. On 
their way they passed through a village of the Ceni. ‘This wasa 
populous country. Dollars, furniture, spoons, forks and plates 
were common in their cabins, indicating their relations with the 
Spaniards. Horses were so plenty, that the Indians were willing 
to barter one for anaxe. The greatest curiosity, however, which 
they saw in these remote cabins, at the distance of six days’ march 
from the Spanish settlements, was one of the Pope’s bulls, exempt- 
ing the Mexicans from fasting during the summer. On their 
march, ove of the party, attempting to swim a river, was devoured 
by an alligator. This is the only attested instance, within our 
knowledge, of a similar fact. On another attempt to reach Cana- 
da through the wilderness, he was massacred by a small party of 
his own followers. His*nephew was assassinated at the same time. 
This great man was alike illustrious by his enterprise, talents and 
misfortunes. 

The next chapter is chiefly occupied with the wars between the 
Canadian French and Indians, and the contiguous English colo- 
nies. The early history of New England is full of the same gloomy 
details. A small advantage, gained in one of these contests, indu- 
ced Louis the XIV. to have amedal struck, with this inscription, 
* Francia in novo orbe victrix.’ 'Thisis supposed by the author to be 
the first medal, struck for a victory in the new world. 

In the year 1696, the population of all New France did not ex- 
ceed 16,000; that of Canada being 13 000, and that of Acadia 3,000. 
The contiguous English colonies, at the same time, had a popula. 
tion that exceeded 260,000. ‘The French colonies were commen- 
ced first, and had been far more expensive, than the English. We 
may add, that they were much less harassed by the savages, But 
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in the one instance, free men were lefi to their own pursuits in the 
wilderness. In the other instance, the concerns of the colonists i 
were managed by a monopoly at home. Never was fairer con- 
trast of the respective tendencies of liberty and despotism. In the 
words of the author, ‘vast were the means employed by France: 
exiguous those of England. Yet the population of the colonies of 
the latter was sixteen times that of those of the former.’ 

Chapter seventh commences the history of the actual settle- 
ment of the lower part of Louisiana. An expedition was fitted out 
for that purpose from France. ‘The command was given to Ibber- 
ville. The fleet sailed, September 24, 1698. They arrived in 
the gulf of Mexico before the island now called St. Rosa, January 
25th. On the twenty-seventh of February, Bienville went in quest 
of the Mississippi. On the third day of their journey, they came 
upon a river, which, from the turbidness of its waters, they justly 
concluded to be that mighty stream. Whatever doubts remained 
on their minds, with regard to that point, was soon dispelled by 
seeing a prayer book,in which the name of one of La Salle’s men 
was written, brought to them by the savages. The first French 
settlement, that was made in this quarter, it is well known, was 
made at the sterile pointof Biloxi Bay. We soon find missionaries 
and coureurs du bots traversing the immense intermediate distances 
between Canada and the lower courses of the Mississippi: 































‘ Ever since the discovery of the Mississippi by La Salle, Canadian hunts- 
men, or coureurs du bois, strayed at times to the banks of that river, and mission- 
aries from that colony had been led by their zeal to locate themselves among 
the Indians on the Wabash, the Illinois and other streams that pay the tribute 
of their waters to the Mississippi, and of late among several tribes on the very 
banks of that river, and on the first of July, Sauvolle had the pleasure, which 
he little expected, of receiving the visits of two of these missionaries,who resided 
with the Tensas and Yazoo Indians.°—p. 147. 





While the one party exhibited an unquenchable zeal to convert 
the savages, the others were no less eager to explore the country 
for a thousand leagues in extent, to trade with the Indians, and to 
hunt for mines. 

Where the latter appetite strongly exists, impostors never will 
be wanting, with tales of the discovery of abundance of gold and 
gems. A Canadian, of the name of Matthew Sagan, furnished 
the count de Pontchartrain, with memoirs, in which he pretended 
to have discovered mines of gold on the Missouri. ‘The credulous 
minister swallowed the bait, and had an expedition got up at great 
expense, to explore, and work them. ‘Twenty-four periogues were 
ordered to be built, to be manned with an hundred Canadians. 
They were instructed to ascend the Missouri, and work the mines. 
The colonial government had the periogues built, and the outfite 
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of the expedition prepared, although they well knew, that the im- 
postor had never been on the Missouri. 

The history proceeds to give the progress of the colony, and its 
contests with the Spanish on the one point, the British on the other, 
and the Indians on the third. The dreary and uniform general 
feature of the commencing North American establishments, pre- 
sents to usa regular succession of swage alliances on the one hand, 
and murders and scalpings on the other, Although the Frenc h 
colonies suffered less from this cause, than the English, they some+ 
times had their portion of this dreadful kind of affliction. 

In 1705,the French garrison, in Louisiana, received a consider- 
able reinforcement of soldiers, ina 50 gun-ship, commanded by 
Decoudray. With them came two Grey Sisters, five priests, and 
twenty-three poor girls, who had scarcely landed, before they were 
married to as many husbands. In 1713, the military force in Lou- 
isiana, consisted of two companies of Europeans and one of Cana- 
dians. The aggregate amount of the population was 380 persons, 20 
negroes, and a few female Indians and children, domesticated in the 
houses of the whites, and groups of the males , encamped near, and 
sauntering round. Hides, furs, and peltries, were the chief arti- 
cles of export. The French coureurs du bois, plied in a circle of 
vast extent for these articles, the centre of which circle was the 
chapel of the priest. Asa favorable sample of the style and man- 
ner of this book, we quote the following: 


‘The French had been unfortunate in the selection of the places they had oc» 
cupied. The sandy coast of Biloxi is as sterile as the deserts of Arabia. The 
stunted shrubs of Ship and Dauphine Islands, announce the poverty of the soil 
by which they are nurtured. In the contracted spot, on which Sauvolle-had lo- 
eated his brother on the Mississippi, the few soldiers under him, insulated du- 
ring a purt of the year, had the mighty stream to combat. The buzz and sting 
of the musquitees, the hissing of the snakes, the croakings of the frogs, and the 
cries of the alligators, incessantly asserted, that the lease the God of nature 
had given these reptiles of this part of the country, had still a few centuries to 
run. In the barrens, around the new fort of Mebile, the continual sugh of the 
needle-leaved tree seemed to warn d’Artaguette, his people must recede farther 
from the sea, before they came to good land. 

‘It is true, during the last tem years, war had in some degree checked the 
prosperity of the colony, although during the whole of its centinuance, except 
the descent of the crew of a privateer from Jamaiea, no act of hostility was 
committed by an enemy within the colony; but the incessant irruptions on 
the land of the Indians, under the protection of Louisiana by those in alli- 
ance with Carolina, prevented the extension of the commerce and settlements 
of the French towards the north. Yet, all these difficulties would have been 
promptly overcome, if agriculture had been attended to. The coast of the sea 
abounded with shell and other fish; the lagoons near Mobile river were cover- 
ed with water fowls; the forests teemed with deer; the prairies with buffalos, 
rand the air with wild turkeys. By cutting down the lofty pine trees around 
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the fort, the colonists would have uncovered a soil, abundantly producing corn 
and peas. By abandoning the posts on the Mississippi, Ship and Dauphine 
Islands, and at the Biloxi, the necessary military duties would have left a con- 
siderable number of individuals to the labours of tillage; especially if prudence 
had spared frequent divisions of them to travel for thousands of miles in quest 
of ochres and minerals, or in the discovery of distant land, while that which was 
occupied, was suffered to remain unproductive. Thus, in the concerns of com- 
munities, as in those of individuals, immediate, real and secure advantages are 
foregone, for distant, dubious and often visionary ones. 

‘ According to a return made by the Marquis de Vaudreuil to the minister, 
there were, at this period, in New France, including Acadie, four thousand, four 
hundred and eighty persons, capable of bearing arms; which supposes a popu- 
lation of about twenty-five thousand.’—p. 174. 


The eighth chapter opens with an account of the charter of Crozat. 
It proceeds with accounts of the collisions of the French with the 
English, against whom the former seem to have formed almost a 
perpetual league with the Southern Indians, with the exception of 
the Chickasaws, who appear more generally to have taken part 
with the English. ‘Towards the close of this chapter, we have an 
account of the interesting visit of St. Denys to Mexico. In the 
ninth chapter, the commencing establishments in the western parts 
of Louisiana, on Red river, and in the adjoining province of Texas 
are narrated. Two considerable immigrations of people from the 
Canaries, the latter amounting in number to 500 souls, came to 
these regions. The former body settled at San Fernandez in the 
centre of Texas, and the latter among the Assinais, not far from the 
present site of Nacogdoches i in that country. At this period of the 
history of the country, the names of La Harpe, and Don Martin de 
Alacorne begin to become conspicuous in it. In 1720, the settle- 
ments in the Illinois and at Natchitoches were represented to be 
in a flourishing condition. In July of this year, two line of battle 
ships appeared off the coast, and the population received a large in- 
erease, during the summer and autumn. Biloxi was found to be a 
place too sterile,and otherwise inconvenient to be the nucleus of a 
new colony. There were two parties among the inhabitants, in 
respect to the point, to which the seat of government ought to be 
removed. ‘The one party advocated for that purpose the present 
site of Natchez, and the other of New Osleans. It was finally fix- 
ed at the latter place. 

Among the adventurers to Louisiana, in 1721, wasa German fe- 
male, who had been attached to the wardrobe of Czarowitz Alex- 
ius Petrowitz. She married an officer of the garrison at Mobile, 
who was imposed upon by her story, to believe, that she was a 
princess in disguise and distress. She followed her husband te 
Paris, where she became a widow. Thence she went to Bruns- 
wick in Germany, where her pretensions were detected. She at- 
terwards met with yarious adyentures, and died in extreme di= 
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tress at Paris. A similar imposition by a lady, personating a prin- 
cess in disguise, was carried on at this time in Virginia and the 
Carolinas. This distinguished personage passed through those 
states, levying contributions on the good nature of those, who felt, 
as if princesses in distress were peculiar objects of charity. 

In the year 1722, a large number of immigrants arrived in the 
country. At this time ‘the Mississippi company,’ under the cele- 
brated John Law, was formed. At page 249, we have a narrative 
of the interesting expedition of La Harpe up the Arkansas, and 
at page 256, the failure of Law’s scheme, and the consequent dis- 
tresses of France and hercolonies. Inthe eleventh chapter we have 
the impressive history of the destruction of the French by the Natch- 
ez. It is well known, that it produced a war between the parties, 
which ended in almost the entire extinction of the tribe. In 1732, 
the foundations of New Orleans were already laid. There were, 
also, considerable establishments on what is now called the coast, 
and at Tchapitoulas and Cannes Brulees. A great number of 
handsome cottages lined both sides of the river. To the culture 
of rice had been added that of indigo, tobacco, wheat and flour. 
The latter article was brought down the Mississippi from the Illi- 
nois. Beside this, a brisk trade was carried on with the Indians 
adjacent to the several posts. Provision was made for the regular 
distribution of justice. Churches and chapels were built at con- 
venient distances, and every chapel had its clergyman under the 
superintendance of a vicar general of the bishop of Quebec. A 
convent had been built, the nuns of which attended to the sick and 
the Jesuits had a house at New Orleans. At this time the white 
population of Louisiana was 5,000, and the black population 2,000. 

One of the most remarkable events, recorded in the next chap- 
ter is the insurrection of the blacks at that time. It originated 
from the enticement of negroes, whose masters had been slain by 
the Natchez, and who had joined the Chickasaws. The most art- 
ful among these renegado blacks were sent from the Chickasaws, 
into Mobile, New Orleans and other places, to induce the negroes 
to procure their freedom by joining them among the Chickasaws, 
or the English in Carolina. ‘The contagion spread. Many of the 
considerable estates had gangs of from 30 to 40 slaves. The fatal 
night was fixed. Availing themselves of permission to assemble 
for dancing and recreation, they were to collect at a certain point, 
were to destroy all the white men, confine the women and children 
in the church, and then possess themselves of the arms in the mag- 
azine, thus furnishing themselves with means to resist the planters, 
and of sweeping the coast with devastation and slaughter. They 
hoped to awe the timid to join them, by holding out the idea, that 
the Chickasaws would receive, and protect them. A negro wo- 
ee the plot. The principals were punished with 
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Beyond this narrative follows an account of an Indian attack 
upon the colony. Preparations somewhat formidable were made 
to repel the aggressions of the Chickasaws. The collected force 
ascended the Mississippi, and was there joined by detachments from 
Canada and the Illinois. Notwithstanding injudicous delay, and 
the ravages of disease and famine, on the partof the French, they 
compelled the Chickasaws to sue for peace. The French, how- 
ever, in their turn were obliged to retreat. An occurrence of 
harrowing interest in this campaign is related at page 303. A ve- 
ry young officer, son of the ordonnateur d’Artaguette commanded 
an attack upon a Chickasaw village. His conduct exhibited that 
mixture of gallant and youthful daring, unconquerable heroism and 

magnanimous benevolence, which always offer a captivating picture, 
when seen at any period of Jife, and particularly so in early youth. 
At the head of his men he droverthe Chickasaws from a fort, and 
a village, which it protected. By great efforts he chased them 
from one and another, and would, probably, have been successful 
in finally repulsing them. At their last entrenchment he received a 
wound, and fell weltering in his blood. The greater part of his 
men and Indian allies fled, and left him to his fate. Forty-eight 
men and the chaplain generously defended their prostrate leader 
to the last extremity. They were borne down by numbers, and 
all made prisoners. ‘The young chevalier and the chaplain were 
tied to the same stake, and the rest, four by four, at stakes surroun- 
ding their spiritual and temporal leaders, and they were all, save 
one, burned to death by slow fires. By one of the unaccountable 

savage caprices, the sergeant was spared. 

The campaign against the Chickasaws is related, page 306. The 
force was respe ‘ctable in point of numbers, being the largest that 
had yet been seen in these regions, consisting of more than 1,200 
whites, and twice as many blacks and Indians. The expedition as- 
cended the Mississippi, to the point, where Memphis now stands. 
The campaign was badly conducted. The force was too large 
for the occasion, and for such a long march in pathless woods, and 
ended, as has been seen, in dishonor. 

The 13th chapter is chiefly occupied, with the wars between 
the French of Canada and the adjacent English colonies. The 
defeat of Gen. Braddock, and the occupancy of fort Duquesne, 
are related, as are the great events, that preceded the fall of Que- 
bec. It gives details of the progress of the cultivation of the 
country; rice, indigo, tobacco, and the sugarcane. At page 320, 
a description is given of the myrtle-wax shrub. We believe it te 
be the same with what is called bayberry in New England: 


‘The myrtle wax shrub is very common in Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, the 
Carolinas and Virginia, and not rare in the more nortbern states on the Atlan- 
tic. It bears clusters of very diminutive bluish berries, the seeds of which are in 
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eluded in a lard, oblong nucleus, covered by an unctuous and farinaccou: 
substance, easily reducibleinto wax. In November and December, the ber- 
ries being perfectly ripe, are boiled in water, and the wax detaches itself and 
floats on the surface. It is then skimmed off and suffered to coo). It becomes 
hard, and its colour a dirty green: after a second boiling, the colour becomes 
clearer. The candles made ofthis wax exhale, in burning, a very pleasant 
odour. Unsuccessful attempts have been made to bleach it. It is apt to 


crack, and isrendered tenacious, by being mixed with tallow or soft wax.’— 
Page 320. 


At page 320, is givena narrative of great celebrity in the French 
annals, of this country, as the origin of a tragedy in French, which 
we have read. We give the paragraph, which relates it, entire: 


‘In a quarrel between a Chactaw and a Colapissa, the former told the latter, 
his countrymen were thedogs of the French—meaning their slaves. The Co- 
lapissa, having a loaded musketin his hands, discharged its contents at the 
Chactaw, and fled to New-Orleans. The relations of the deceased came to 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil to demand his surrender: he had in the mean while 
gone to the German coast. The Marquis, having vainly tried to appease them, 
sent orders to Renaud, the commandant of that post, to have the murderer ar- 
rested; but he eluded the pursuit. His father went to the Chactaws and offer- 
ed himself a willing victim: the relations of the deceased persisted in their re- 
fusal to accept any compensation in presents. They at last consented to al- 
low the old man to atone, by the loss of his own life, for the crime of his son. 
He stretched himself on the trunk of an old tree, and a Chactaw severed his 
head from the body, at the first stroke. This instance of paternal affection 
was made the subject of a tragedy, by Le blanc de Villeneuve, an officer of the 
troops lately arrived from France. This performance is the only dramatic work, 
which the republic of letters owes to Louisiana.’—p. 323. 


The 14th and last chapter, seems to us the most interesting and 
instructive, in the volume. It turns chiefly on the affairs of Loui- 
siana, and is replete with useful information; and yet it is so com- 
posed of connected details, that it would be injustice to select any 
of them, as detached from their connexion with the rest. It com- 
mences with an abstract of the treaty of Paris, by which Canada 
and its dependencies were ceded to Great Britain. The Illinois, 
too, was ceded to that power. ‘The expedition of Major Loftus, 
proceeding to take charge of that government, is related. At page 

52, the adventures of Madame Desnoyers,a St. Domingo lady, 
are narrated. She was taken up in a small boat, near Cuba, by 
the French sloop Fortune, and brought to New Orleans. She 
had been taken by pirates. Her husband had been murdered, 
and she with her babe and a negro woman had been committed in 
asmall boat to the mercy of the waves. They had been seven 
davs on the sea, when they were taken up. She was received 
with great benevolence at New Orleans, 
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It was understood, that Louisiana had been ceded to Spain. In 
1766, Don Ulloa, a celebrated mathematician, arrived in Louisiana, 
as governor of the country on the part of Spain. He did not at 
present take possession of his government, but made a thorough 
survey of the country. He was the same person, so well known in 
the history of philosophy, as having accompanied the academicians, 
La Condamine, Bourguet and Godine, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the figure of the earth under the equator. By a census of 
this year the colony was found to have 1,893 men capable of bear- 
ing arms; 1,244 girls; /,550 whites, and nearly as many blacks.— 
The unhappy quarrel, tnat originated in the province between the 
conflicting French and Spanish authorities has been often before 
the public. It is well known, that the French inhabitants made 
opposition to the cession. Ulloa was sent back without taking pos- 
session of the country. But the government soon after passed 
peaceably into the hands of Don Alexander O’Re ily, the Spanish 
commandant, who advanced a profusion of kind words to allay 
the ill feeling of the French, and among other things, he promised 
a general amnesty. ‘The next volume will show, how he kept his 
promise. The trade of the colony, during the last year of the 
French regime is thus given: 


‘The exports of the province, during the last year of its subjection to France, 
were as follow :— 





In Indigo, : : - - : - - - - - $100,000 
“© Deer skins, - - > : - : : - - 80,000 
‘© Lumber, - - ’ - - - - : : - 50,000 
‘¢ Naval stores, - ° - - - - - . 12,000 
** Rice, peas and beans, . - - - - - - 4,000 
“ Tallow, - - - - - . - - - : 4,000 

$250,000 
An interlope trade, with the Spanish colonies, took away goods worth 60,000 
The colonial treasury gave bills on government in France, for - 360,000 
So that the province afforded means of remittance for $670,000 


Page 363.’ 





——— 


Cordial respect for the character, learning, talents and standing 
of the author, has repressed in our mind any disposition to present 
any of the singular phrase ology and mode of expression in this 
volume. We doubt not, that judge Martin’s reading has been 
chiefly in the French “al Spanish languages. Hence, instead of 
finding his authority for the use of English words in classical Eng- 
lish authors, many of them are drawn from common colloquy.— 
Our language hardly knows such a word as ‘exiguous;’ and still 
less is the word ‘smart,’ as a smart town, village, settlement, &c., to 
be found any where, except in Kentucky patois. These are sam- 
ples of various similar words. interspersed through the book. The 
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language and narrative often want clearness. The author has 
been so long used to the perusal of the immeasurable tomes of 
French and Spanish canons, and he has so long exercised his un- 
derstanding to find his own way amidst the glorious uncertainty of 
the law, that he has, probably, arrived at the conviction, that a lit- 
tle ambiguity may be a sharpener to the acuteness of his readers. 
The curious inversions and Gallicisms have no doubt contributed 
something to this ambiguity and want of clearness. But on the 
whole, it is an impartial,instructive and very useful volume of his- 
tory. We question, if any state in the union can offer a better.— 
No person, who wishes to be thoroughly acquainted with the rise 
and progress of the settlements on the Mississippi, can dispense 
with the reading of this book. 









Hudibras a Poem, By Samuet Butter. with a biographical sketch of 
the Author. pp. 262. London: Jones & Co. 1824. 


The faculty of the quick perception, and ready command of lu- 
dicrous combinations of thought, called wit, is, probably, of all the 
high mental endowments the rarest. But a very few uncommon 
minds,kindled with the scintillating radiance of these excentric lights 
of thought, gleam along the cerulean of mediocrity from age to 
age. In this, as in the other higher mental endowments, in pro- 
portion to the rareness of its occurrence, is the estimation, which 
the consent of mankind has attached to it. Hence, perhaps, it is, 
that although so very few possess wit, every one makes pretensions 
to it, and is desirous of being thought to be endowed in this w ay. 
This, together with the general dread and e nvy of those, that are 
estimated to be wits, s safticie ‘ntly indicates the general desire of 
this kind of reputation. 

¥et of all the brilliant endowments, it is the last one, we would 
desire for any one, we loved. We have seen it but too often a 
mischievous and malignant propensity, a two edged sword in the 
hand of the possessor, scattering arrows, fire-brands and death, and 
asking the while, am not I in sport ? The possession universally 
creates fear, envy and dislike. We naturally dislike, what we 
dread; and with reason. It is the analogy of nature to find ani- 

mals mischievous exactly in proportion to their powers of annoy- 
ance. The rattles of the venomous crawler are given to admonish 
us to beware. Some animals have their means of annoyance in 
one form, and in one degree, and some in another. But an index 
is labelled on each one, cautioning us, that the animal will, proba- 
bly, be dangerous and mischievous, nearly in proportion to ite 
means of doing injury. We are often obliged to look through the 
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most bland and deceptive exterior, to discern this power and pro- 
pensity to harm; and we discover, that the lures of beauty, and 
the decorations of the coquette are the storm signals to warn silly 
adventurers to bear away from the shoals. Most of all, we see the 
wit, as soon as he finds himself possessed of this dreaded, coveted 
tnd mischievous weapon, but too generally disposed to draw his 
battle blade, and throw away the scabbard. Then have at every 
oue, friend, or foe, that crosses his poth, is the word. 

When bestowed, like every other endowment, it was no doubt 
given for wise, and henevolent purposes. Directed by wisdom and 
kind feeling, no engine, more potent to operate good, can be imag- 
ined. It exerts an energy of influence, which no man is either 
above or below. The calmest philosopher shrinks from its sarcas- 
tic smile. Its slow and moving finger of scorn quells even the 
great giants of power and impe netrability of skin and skull. It is 
perfectly irresistible over the whole empire of humanity. 

[a proportion to its prodigious potency, is the responsibility at- 
tached to the use and application of it. He, who possesses it, has 
a strict account to render to his kind, bis conscience and God for 
the right use, or abuse of it. Not only all the neglected good, which 
ihe possessor might have achieved, but all the positive injury to 
morals and principles, which he has inflicted, will be charged against 
him in the final balancing of justice. 

Could the possession of wit be accompanied with kind disposi- 
tions, and right views of the ends, to which it ought to be applied, 
it would be an endowment as much to be desired, as otherwise it 
ought to be dreaded. Notwithstanding all that has been said to 
the contrary, we have no doubt, that the pleasure which springs 
from witnessing the playful corruscations of genuine and innocent 
wit, is notonly a healthful and cheering one, but perfectly con- 
sistent with the principles of the strictest and purest morality. 
Weeping philosophers may tell us, as much as they will, that to 
smile is a fault, and to laugh a crime, which God has forbidden. 
We believe nosuch thing. We are with Cesar, in his estimate of 
the lean and gloomy Brutus. Rogues may look gloomy from an 
evil conscience, and a want of self-respect. Hypocrites may affect 
mystery and gloom, for the authority and consequence, it may 
give themin the eyes of their blind admirers) They, who want 
intrinsic material to create respect, may assume solemnity of de- 
portment, to preserve their dignity unimpaired. We believe that 
God requires of us to labor for cheerfulness, and that an honest 
and benevolent man, ought to smile as often as he innocently can. 
Heaven knows, that these sunshines of the mind will be sufficiently 
few and far hetween at the best. We are not afraid of smilers; 
but we always beware of Knights of the woful countenance, and 
ther of the Jong and tristful visage. 
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Those wits, tromage to age, who have made us laugh from in- 
nocence and good nature, ought to be regarded, not only as contrib- 
utors to the sum total of the enjoyment of human existence, but 
even as auxiliaries in the cause of benevolence and right feeling. 
It isonly when wit springs from guilty levity, or indecent and im- 
pure thoughts, or from ill feeling and malice, directed by revenge, 
that it becomes mischievous, and to be avoided. 

Aristophanes, Lucian and Horace, Moliere, Rabelais and Vol- 
taire, were wits of greater or less purity of thought and sentiment; 
and the laugh, which they raise is often questionable, and not to be 
indulged without some draw-back of a reproaching conscience. 
The same may be said of Le Sage’s Gil Blas, of Sterne’s Shandy 
and other writings, and more eminently of Gullivers travels, and 
most of the writings of Swift, especially the memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus, and the greater portion of his verses. Few writers 
possessed the utmost endowment of wit in the same degree with 
Dean Swift. Butit is every where tainted with misanthropy and 
harshness. The wit of Smollet is more amiable, but is still coarse, 
and often indecent. Fielding is still more cheerful and benevolent 
in his irony and sarcasm, but like the former, is often vulgar and 
obscene. We have neither Space nor disposition, to name the 

wits among the English and French comic writers, nor discuss that 
of the delightful and amiable Addison, at the head of his own pe- 
culiar species of wit. 

One, and the wittiest of all writers in our view, ancient or 
modern, Cervantes, in his unrivalled and inimitable Don Quixotte, 
has left us the most perfect example of a wit, versatile, cheering 
sarcastic, taking every form, and delightful | in each. It evidently 
flows from a pure, amiable and magnanimous character. There 
is nothing to soil the most transparent mind in reading it. Even the 
most ascetic monks of the gloomiest orders, were allowed to read 
Don Quixotte, when every other species of light reading was in- 
terdicted. The intellectual character of the wit is of the highest 
order; and yet at the same time, it is invested with the sportive 
play fulness of infantine simplicity. ‘The reader must feel the sun- 
shine of the soul, to enjoy it. Bad men will not be able to enter 
into the pleasure of it. 

Weshould be glad to observe the same thing, in the same ex- 
tent, of the next wittiest book, that we know, Butler's Hudibras. 
We deem the wit of this book, to be, for the most part, innocent, 
and often to have a moral tendency of high utility. The general 
purpose, clearly is, to strip off the mask of cunning and hypocrisy 
from pretenders to religion, who have it not, and who avail them- 
selves ofthe respect and veneration for it, inherent in the human 
mind, to subserve their own purposes. No doubt, he inflicts a 
thousand bye blows, and has various subordinate objects to hit in 
passing. But to ridicule all kinde of hollow pretension, cloaked 
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with cunning, and coveres with false colors, is the main purpose 
of the book. We wish, we could say, that good things did not 
sometimes share his biting sarcasm, along with bad. We wish, 
that we could say, that he never shows irreverent levity, nor uses 
expressions of coarseness and obscenity. But the book is to be 
read with this caution of fore ‘knowledge, and witha view to its 
main drift, which is clearly useful; and its general tone and char- 
acter, which is playful and ipnocent. Ev ery one will allow, that 
the wit and the ridicule are irresistible, The man, who can pre- 
serve his whole gravity, while some of the rhymes of Hudibras are 
under his eye, must be good or bad, happy or unhappy, in the ex- 
treme. 

Every one talks about Hudibras. Every one quotes some of his 
ludicrous rhymes, as common saws, which are hackneyed in almost 
every book, ‘with which we meet. Yet in these days of preten- 
sion and superficial reading, there are but few, who really re- 
fer to the great classic masters ofthe Augustan age of English liter- 
ature. The constellation of bright lights, that succeeded Butler, 
we need not repeat their great names, are almost unread in these 
days,and unknown. ‘They remain sealed books in the libraries 
of those, who possess them. We shall have rendered no unaccept- 
able service to literature, if we only remind our readers, that 
Dryden and Pope preceded Lord Byron, Campbell, and Moore, 
and that Butler and Swift, have left all subsequent efforts at wits 
at a wide distance behind them. With a view to direct the minds 
of our readers, back to the times of the second Charles, and the 
period intermediate between that, and what may be called present 
literature, we have given the following brief notice of Butler, and 
have made extracts, as copious, as our limits would allow, of some 
passages, which we consider the wittiest in Hudibras. 

Butler, the author, was born at Stensham, in the county of 
Worcestershire, in England, 1612. His father was a_ reputable 
farmer. He was put to the university of Cambridge, but did not 
graduate for want of funds, to enable him to complete his course 
there. Poverty, seems to have marked him for her own, from the 
beginning. He lived in times, exceedingly favorable, for furnish- 
ing him with those irresistibly ludicrous images, which embody the 
very power of laughter along the pages of Hudibras. ‘They were 
the times of grimness, long visage and cant, in the period ‘of the 
commonwealth and Oliver ‘Cromwell, when the people said their 
prayers over a glass of wine, and prayed the loudest and longest, 
when they were meditating some great villainy. In his portrai- 
tures, he is, as we have remarked, often coarse and vulgar, and 
sometimes obscene. At other times he is clearly reprehensible, 
in making too free with sacred things. But the principal aim, 
strikes us as amiable, and even laudable; and the general scope of 
his purpose, as without the slightest taint of malevolence. 
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Probably, no book in the English language, has a fairer claim 
to be considered original, in its aim and in itsmanner. The slight 
seeming resemblance, for it is no more than seeming, between Sir 
Hudibras and Ralpho, and Don Quixotte and Sancho, entirely 
vanishes, as we read,and discover the dissimilarity of the general 
plan and scope. No book has had so many attempted imitations ; 
and yet there is nothing of the kind in the language, that is worthy 
of having the slightest parallel drawn between it and the work be- 
fore us. The celebrated historian Hume, says s, that there is nota book 
to be found in any language, which evinces more learning, than this 
poem. Voltaire, himselfa: professed wit, says, that he never met with 
so much wit, as is contained in Hudibras. it touches upon one of 
the most interesting and extraordinary periods in the English annals. 
Some have been ple: ised to suppose, that the interest of this poem, 
founded upon a peculiar state of society, manners, opinions, follies, 
and crimes, has passed away, and become obsolete, with the gloomy 
events of the times, in which they existed. Unhappily, the follies 
and absurdities, which he has here chastised, belong to human na- 
ture; and by their own eternal transmigration, roll round, and _re- 
appear. The same scourge, is as necessary now, for the same _hy- 
pocrisy and dissimulation, ¢ as it then was; and we consider the wit 
of this work as permanent, as the follies and vices of human nature. 

The description of the logical and rhetorical powers of Hudi- 
bras is an admirable one: 


‘He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skill’d in analytic ; 
He could distinguish and divide 
A hair, *twixt south and south-west side 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still eenfute 
He'd undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man’s no horse ; 

He’d prove a buzzard is no fowl, 

And that a lord may be an owl; 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice, 
And rooks committee-men and trustees 
He'd run in debt by disputation, 

And pay with ratiocination ; 

All this by syllogism, true 

In mood and figure he would do. 

‘For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope, 
And when he happen’d to break off 
I? th’ middle of his speech or cough, 

H’ had hard words, ready to show whi 
And tell what rules he did it by: 
Else when with greatest art he spoke. 
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You'd think he talk’d like other folk. 
For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools.’—>p, 2. 


He thus gives the character of the orthodoxy of Cromwell’s 
fime: 


‘For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit: 
*T was Presbyterian true blue; 
For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true church-militant: 
Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 
And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks; 
Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 
A godly thorough reformation, 
Which always must be carry’d on, 
And still be doing, never done; 
As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.’—>p. 5. 


Finer doggrel can not be imagined, than the two lines at the 


-commencement of the second canto: 


¢ There was an ancient sage philosopher, 
That had read Alexander Ross over; 


The answers of echo are happily imagined: 


‘He rag’d and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for loss of Hylas; 
Forcing the valleys to repeat 

The accents of his sad regret. 

He beat his breast, and tore his hair, 
For loss of his dear crony Bear; 

That Echo, from the hollow ground, 
His doleful wailings did resound 

More wistfully, by many times, 

Than in small poets splay-foot rhymes. 
That make her, in their rueful stories. 
To answer to int’rrogatories, 

And most unconscionably depose 

To things of which she nothing knows; 
And when she has said all she can say, 
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‘Tis wrested to the lover’s fancy. 
Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 

Art thou fled to my—Echo, Ruin! 

I thought th’ hadst scorn’d to budge a step 
For fear. Quoth Echo, Mary Guep. 

Am I not here to take thy part? 

Then what has quell’d thy stubborn heart? 
Have these bones rattled, and this head 

So often in that quarrel bled? 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it, 

For thy dearsake. Quoth she, Mum Budget: 
Think’st thou ’twill not be laid i? th’ dish 
Thou turn’st thy back? Quoth Echo, Pish. 
To run frem those th’ hadst overcome 

Thus cowardly? Quoth Echo, Mum. 

But what a vengeance makes thee fly 

From me too, as thine enemy ? 

Or if thou hast no thought of me, 

Nor what I have endur’d for thee, 

Yet shame and honor might prevail 

To keep thee thus from turning tail ; 

For who would grudge to spend his blood in 
His honor’s cause? Quoth she, A Puddin.’—p. 53, 


His love for the widow, and her peculiar character are thus hit 


‘But all in vain. He’ad got a hurt 
On th’ inside, of a deadlier sort; 
By Cupid made, who took his stand 
Upon a widow’s jointure-land ; 
(For he in all his am’rous battles, 
No advantage finds like goods and chattels,) 
Drew home his bow, and aiming right, 
Let fly an arrow at the Knight; 
The shaft against a rib did glance, 
And gall’d him in the purtenance. 
But time had somewhat ’suag’d his pain, 
After he found his suit in vain, 
For that proud dame, for whom his soul 
Was burnt in’s belly like a coal, 
(That belly that so oft did ake, 
And suffer griping for her sake ; 
Till purging comfits and ants’ eggs 
Had almost brought him off his legs,) 
Us’d him so like a base rascallion, 
That old Pyg—(what d’ y’ call him)—malion 
That cut his mistress out of stone, 
Mad not so hard a hearted one, 
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She had a thousand jadish tricks, 

Worse than a mule that flings and kicks; 
»Mong which one cross grain’d freak she had, 
As insolent as strange and mad: 

She could love none but only such 

As scorn’d and hated her as much. 

*T was a strange riddle of a lady, 

Not love, if any lov’d her; hey-day! 

So cowards never use their might, 

But against such as will not fight. 

So some diseases have been found 

Only to seize upon the sound. 

He that gets her by heart must say her 

The back-way, like a witch’s prayer.’—p. 56, 


We could easily multiply extracts to any extent, as samples of the 
tidiculous in that whimsical kind of doggrel, which surprizes us as 
much, by the ludicrous measure and unexpected rhyme, as the 
laughable congruity, or contrast of the images. But they too of- 
ten have the character of levity upon serious things, or contain 
coarse expressions, unfit for these pages. We have always consi- 
dered the knight’s interview with his lawyer, as containing the 
—_ amusing rhymes, and the most felicitous sketching in the 

ook. 


‘To this brave man the Knight repairs, 
For counsel in his law affairs; 
And found bim mounted in his pew, 
With books and money plac’d for show, 
Like nest-eggs, to make clients lay, 
And for his false opinion pay : 
To whom the Knight, with comely grace, 
Put off his hat, to put his case: 
Which he as proudly entertain’d 
As the other courteously strain’d : 
And, to assure him ’t was not that 
He look’d for, bid him to put on ’s hat 
*Quoth he, There is one Sidrophel, 
Whom I have eudgell’d.—Very well. 
And now he brags ’t have beaten me.— 
Better and better still, quoth he. 
And vows to stick me to a wall, 
Where e’er he meets me.—Best of all. 
Tis true the knave has taken ’s oath 
That I robb’d him.— Well done, in troth. 
When bh’ has confess’d he stole my cloak, 
And pick’d my fob, and what he took ; 
Which was the cause that made me bang him, 
And take my goods again—Marry, hang him. 
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Now, whether I should beforehand 
Swear he robb’d me ?—I understand. 
Or bring my action of conversion, 
And trover for my goods.—Ah! whoreson. 
Or if °t is better to indite, 
And bring him to his trial.—Right. 
Prevent what he designs to do, 
And swear for th’ state against him.—Trus. 
Or whether he that is defendant, 
In this case has the better end on ’t; 
Who putting in a new cross bill, 
May traverse th’ action.—Better still. 
Then there ’s a lady too.—Ay, marry, 
Thats easily prov’d accessary ; 
A widow, who, by solemn vows 
Contracted to me, for my spouse, 
Combin’d-with him to break her word, 
And has abetted all.—Good Lord! 
‘Suborn’d th’ aforesaid Sidrophel, 
To tamper with the dev’l of hell; 
Who put me into a horrid fear, 
Fear of my life.—Make that appear. 
Made an assault with fiends and men 
Upon my body —Good again. 
And kept me in a deadly fright, 
And false imprisonment, all night; 
Meanwhile they robb’d me, and my horse, 
And stole my saddle.— Worse and worse. 
And made me mount upon the bare ridge, 
T’ avoid a wretcheder miscarriage. 

‘Sir, quoth the lawyer, not to flatter ye,; 
You have as good and fair a battery 
As heart can wish, and need not shame 
The proudest man alive to claim. 
For if they ve us’d you as you say, 
Marry, quoth I, God give you joy; 
I would it were my case, I °d give 
More than I *l] say, or you "ll believe : 
I would so trounce her, and her purse, 
I'd make her Keneel for better or worse 
For matrimony and hanging here, 
Both go by destiny so clear, 
That you as sure may pick and choose, 
As cross I win, and pile.you lose 
And if I durst | would advance 
As much in ready maintenance, 
As upon any case I ve known, 
But we that practise dare not own 
The law severely contrabands 
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Our taking business of men’s hands; 

°T is common barratry, that bears 
Point-blank an action ’ganst our ears, 
And crops them till there is not leather, 
To stick a pin in, left of either; 
For which some do the summer-fault, 
And o’er the bar, like tumblers, vault 
But you may swear, at any rate, 
Things not in nature, for the state; 

For in all courts of justice here 

A witness is not said to swear, 

But make oath; that is, in plain terms, 
To forge whatever he affirms. 

‘(I thank you, quoth the Knight, for that, 

Because ’t is to my purpose pat)— 

For Justice, tho’ she’s painted blind, 
Is to the weaker side inclin’d 

Like charity; else right and wrong 
Could never hold it out so long, 

And, like blind Fortune, with a sleight, 
Convey men’s interest and right, 

From Stile’s pocket into Nokes’s, 

As easily as hocus pocus; 

Plays fast and loose, makes men obnoxious, 
And clear again, like hiccius doccius 
Then, whether you would take her life, 
Or but recover her for your wife; 

Or be content with what she has, 

And let all other matters pass ; 

The business to the law sal] one, 

The proof is all it looks upon; 

And you can want no witnesses 

To swear to any thing you please, 
That hardly get their mere expenses 
By th’ labour of their consciences; 

Or letting out to hire their ears 

To affidavit customers, 

At inconsiderable values, 

To serve for juty-men or tales, 

Altho’ retain in the hardest matters, 
Of trustees and administrators. 

‘For that, quoth he, let me alone ; 
W’ have store of such, and all our own; 
Bred up, and tutor’d by our teachers, 
The ablest of conscience-stretchers. 


‘That ’s well, quoth he: but I should guess, 


By weighing all advantages, 
Your surest way is first to pitch 
On Bongey, for a water-witch 
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And when y’ have hang’d the conjurer, 
Y’ have time enough to deal with her, 
I’ th? int’rim, spate for no trepans 
To draw her neck into the bans; 
Ply her with love-letters, and billets, 
And bait them well, for quirks and quillets, 
With trains to inveigle, and surprise 
Her heedless answers and replies : 
And if she miss the mouse-trap lines, 
They °ll serve for other by-designs ; 
And make an artist understand 
To copy out her seal and hand; 
Or find void places in the paper 
To steal in something to entrap her; 
Till with her worldly goods and body, 
Spite of her heart, she has endow’d ye; 
Retain al] sorts of witnesses, 
That ply i’ th’ Temple, under trees ; 
Or walk the round, with knights o’ th’ posts, 
About the cross-legg’d knights, their hosts; 
Or wait for customers between 
The pillar-rows in Lincoln’s Inn; 
Where vouchers, forgers, common-bail, 
And affidavit-men, ne’er fail 
T’ expose to sale all sorts of oaths, 
According to their ears and clothes, 
Their only necessary tools, 
Besides the gospel, and their souls. 
And when y’ are furnish’d with all purveys, 
J shall be ready at your service, 
‘I would not give, quoth Hudibras, 
A straw to understand a case, 
Without the admirable skill 
To wind and manage it at will 
To veer, and tack, and steer a cause, 
Against the weather-gage of laws; 
And ring the changes upon cases, 
As plain as noses upon faces, 
As you have well instructed me, 
For which you ’ve earn’d (here ’t is) your fee ; 
I long to practise your advice, 
And try the subtle artifice, 
To bait a letter as you bid: 
As not long after, thus he did: 
For having pump’d up all his wit, 
And humm’d upon it, thus he writ.’—p. 240. 


The epistle of Hudibras to his lady love is inimitable in its kind. 
We quote the first fourteen lines, as a sample: 
























































Butler’s Hudibras. 


‘I who was once as great as Cesar, 
Am now reduc’d to Nebuchadnezzar ; 
And from as fam’d a conqueror 
As ever took degree in war, 

Or did his exercise in battle, 

By you turn’d out to graze with cattle; 

For since I am deny’d access 

To all my earthly happiness, 

Am fallen from the paradise 

Of your good graces, and fair eyes; 

Lost to the world, and you, I ’m sent 

To everlasting banishment ; 

Where all the hopes I had t’ have won 

Your beart, b’ing dash*d, will break my own.’—p. 244. 


In the reply of the lady, among other shrewd sayings, she sets 


_ the privileges and influence of ladies with equal wit and 
truth: 


‘Tho’ women first were made for men, 
Yet men were made for them again: 
For when (outwitted by his wife,), 
Man first turn’d tenant but for life; 
if women had not interven’d, 

How soon had mankind had an end! 
And that it is in being yet, 

To us alone you are in debt. 

And where ’s your liberty of choice, 
And our unnatural no-voice? 

Since all the privilege you boast. 

And false usurp’d or vainly lost 

Is now our right, to whose creation 
You owe your happy restoration ; 
And if we had not weighty cause 

To not appear in making laws, 

We could, in spite of all your tricks. 
And shallow formal politics, 

Force your managements ’t obey, 

As we to your’s (in show) give way. 
Hence ’t is, that while you vainly strive 
T’ advance your high prerogative, 
You basely, after all your braves, 
Submit, and own yourselves our slaves; 
And ’cause we do not make it known, 
Nor publicly our int’rests own, 

Like sots, suppose we have no shares 
In ord’ring you, and your affairs; 
When all your empire and command 
You have from us at seeond-han¢ ; 
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As if a pilot, that appears 
To sit still only while he steers, 
And does not make a noise and stir, 
Like ev’ry common mariner, 
Knew nothing of the card nor star, 
And did not guide a man of war; 

Nor we, because we don’t appear 
In councils, do not govern there: 
While, like the mighty Prester John, 
Whose person none dares look upon, 
But is preserv’d in close disguise 

From b’ing made cheap to vulgar eyes, , 
W’ enjoy as large a power unseen, 
To govern him, as he does men: 

And in the right of our Pope Joan. 
Make Emp’rors at our feet fall downs 
Or Joan de Pucelle’s braver name, 

Our right to arms and conduct claim ; 
Who, thongh a spinster, yet was able 
To serve France for a grand constable 

¢ We make and execute all laws, 

Can judge the judges and the cause ; 
Prescribe all rules of right or wrong, 
To th’ long robe and the longer tongue 
*Gainst which the world has no defence. 
But our more powerful eloquence. 

We manage things of greatest weight 
In all your world’s affairs of state, 

Are ministers of war and peace, 

That sway all nations how we please 
We rule al] churches and their flocks. 
Heretical and orthodox, 

And are the heav’nly vehicles 

O’ th’ spirits, in all conventicles ; 

By us is all eommerce and trade 
Improv’d, and manag’d, and decay’d ; 
For nothing can go off so well, 

Nor bears that price as what we sell. 
We rule in ev’ry public meeting, 

And make men do what we judge fitting 
Are magistrates in all great towns, 
Where men do nothing but wear gowns. 
We make the man of war strike sail, 
And to our braver conduct veil, 

And, when be has chas’d his enemies, 
Submit to us upon his knees. 

Is there an officer of state, 
Untimely rais’d, or magistrate, 
That ’s haughty or imperious; 
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He ’s but a journeyman to us: 
That as he gives us cause to do ’t, 
Can keep him in or turn him out. 

‘ We are your guardians, that increase 
Or waste your fortunes how we please, 
And as your humour is, can deal 
fn all your matters, ill or well.’—p. 258. 





Works of Wituiam Parey, D. D. Archdeacon of Carlisle, in 5 Vols. 
12 mo. published by S. King, New York; and Vol. 6, 8 vo. 
First American Edition. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Little and 
Wilkins. 


The contents of the first volume, Evidences of Christianity. 
2. Moral and Political Philosophy. 3. Natural Theology, and 
Tracts. 4. Hore Pauline,or Clergyman’s Companion. 5. Ser- 
mons. 6. Sermons and Charges. 


This truly great man, was born at Peterborough, in England, in 
i743. His first indications of character, were in manifesting 
thoughtful and contemplative propensities, very unlike the gener- 
al habits of boys of his years. The only amusement to which he 
was addicted, and the taste for it never forsook him, was angling. 
But though studious and retiring, he had a natural fund of cheer- 
fulness,and even drollery, that made him the favorite of his ju- 
vénile companions. In 1758, he became a member of the univer- 
sity at Cambridge. Here his first years were remarkable for 
great proficiency in mathematics, for slovenliness, and joculari- 
ty. Inthe maturer periods of his studies, he became distinguish- 
ed, as an acuteand subtle disputant; and manifested no small por 
tion of that kind of adroitness and dexterity, so much desired at 
the bar, which shows the wrong the better side of the question. 
He became subsequently, fellow and tutor of Christ’s college. In 
his lectures, in the discharge of the functions of these offices, he 
delivered the body of his famous treatise, upon moral philosophy. 
Tn these duties, as well as in all hissubsequent career, he most stu- 
diously avoided all those disputed points of Theology, which be- 
gan, about his time, to be discussed with so much asperity. He 
advanced steadily in the church, and in reputation, not however 

ublishing much, until 1785, when his * Moral and Political Philos- 
ophy,’ issued from the press. This is unquestionably, the most 
opular and useful treatise of morals, that was ever published, al- 
though it has been censured for laying the foundation of morals, 
on expediency. But when rightly understood, it appears to us, 
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that the ‘expe diency’ of Dr. Paley, means the same thing with the 


“active virtue’ and the summum Sonia of Aristotle; and * the will 


of God, and * the fitness of things, of other ethical writers. This 
system of morals is remarkable for its simplicity, cogency, clearness, 
and logical accuracy. An intelligent child can understand his po- 
sitions and views, while the profoundest philosopher can frame no 
series of reasoning more mathematical and convincing. It is true, 
there are objectionable points in this admirable treatise, but take it 
all together, in point of clearness and utility, it has nothing to 
compare with it. 

The benevolence of his christian feelings was clearly displayed, 
in the early and active part, which he took, both from the pulpit 
and the press, against the abominable traffic of the slave trade; and 
we believe that Dr. Paley has the honor, of having preceded in ef- 
forts, to establish the‘ colonization society, in recommending the 
founding of African colonies from the free negroes of America. 

In 1790, he published his Hore Pauline, which has been thought 
to display more originality of thought, more sagacity of remark, 
and more delicacy of discrimination, than any of his other works. 


‘The object of this work is, in one word, to show the coincidences 


between ‘the ¢ Epistles of Paul, and ¢ The Acts of the Apostles.’ It 
isa work, which evidences great learning and keenness of intellec- 
tual sight. Passing over his writings of less importance, in 1794, 
he published his ¢ View of the Evidences of Christianity ;’ the most 
popular, and best known, of all his works; the most luminous and 
convincing treatise, probably, that ever was written upon that 
most important of all subjects; and remarkable for its characteris- 
tic and happy avoidance of all disputable points among the sects, 
and all doctrinal matter of doubtiul authority, or ambiguous inter- 
pretation. 

Though he lived, during the ministry of the great Pitt, and 
wrote politics, and even showed at times, ‘full as much political sub- 
serviency, as became so great a man, he never seems to have been 
a favorite with that minister. At any rate, he never obtained a 
bishopric. But he continued to be endowed, by different bishops, 
with one good place after another, until his living was quite as 
ample, as some of the bishops. He grew into years, in fame, learn- 
ing, opulence, and repose; and had the high satisfaction of having 
both his parents survive, to witness his comfort and opulence, 
and. the ripeness of his fame. 

In 1800, be began to experience the pains and infirmities of de- 
cay. During the remission of the agonies of a nephralgic com- 
plaint, he prepared for the press, his great work, on * Natural 
Theology.’ He could not be expected, to be original, in sucha 
work. But what others had left obscure, he has illuminated; 
enriched what was jejune; amplified what was deficient; invigora- 
ted what was weak; and condensed what was diffuse. ‘We only 
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contemplate a notice of his works in general, and therefore can not 
go into any analysis of this great and noble work, in which the 
author has so triumphantly proved the wisdom, power, and good- 
ness of the Almighty, and so eloquently vindicated his ways to 
man. He expired May 25,1805. Few men have left such noble 
intellectual monuments behind them. Like Dr. Johnsen, he was, 
in person, above the common size, and inclining to corpulency. In 
his will, he directed, that a volume of his sermons should be pub- 
lished, after his decease, and distributed to every head of a family 
among his parishioners. In clearness of expression, in harmony of 
style, and in force of moral sentiment, some partsof these sermons 
are equal, if not superior, toany of his other works. In the pulpit, he 
was one of those preachers, who excelled in bringing the most im- 
portant truths home to men’s business and bosoms. For the most 
part, he has shown great care, to avoid disputable points of doc- 
trine and opinion, and those discussions, which gender strife. ‘The 
consequence was, that the popular and extensively circulated wri- 
tings of this great man, were read, without question of his ortho- 
doxy, by the orthodox; or of his liberality by the liberal; and 
there are few intelligent divines of any denomination in England, 
or America, who would not feel shame, in avowing themselves un- 
acquainted with the writings of Dr. Paley. 

At the close of a biographical sketch of him, appended to the first 
volume of his works, is an amusing anecdote, which may, also, be 
useful to the indolent, in proving to them how far strong, high and 
sudden resolution can go, in breaking off indolent habits, and estab- 
lishing those of industry, in their stead. He relates the anecdote 
himself, and of himself. Hesays, that he spent the two first years 
of his undergraduateship, indolently and happily, but unprotitably. 
He kept society, which was not immoral, but idle and expensive. 
He was awakened one morning at five, by one of his lazy and ex- 
travagant companions.. He said, ¢ Paley, 1} have been thinking 
what a fool you are. [ can afford the life F lead, and could do 
nothing were Itotry. Youcan not afford this kind of life, and you 


could do every thing. I have had nosleep all night, on account of 


these reflections ; ; and am now come, solemnly to inform you, that 
if you persist in your indolence, | must renounce your society.’ He 
says, that he was so struck with the visit and the visiter, that he 
wholly renounced his former modes of life, and became afterwards 
cheap in his habits of life, and eager, methodical, and. closely studi- 
ous in his modes of spending his time. 

The five first volumes of his works have been republished in this 
country some years. The last large octavo volume of his posthu- 
mous sermons and charges has been recently, and very beautifully 
printed in Boston. We have looked through the volume, and have 
heard some of the sermons read, as family sermons, for which pur- 
pose they seem tous admirably adapted. They anite in an uncom: 
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mon degree, simplicity, instruction,seriousness and liberality. The 
charges exhibit strong and clear views of his notions of ministerial 
duty in regard to the pastoral functions of ministers, their babits 
of life, and their modes of spending their time. The subjects of 
them to those, who understand Dr. Paley’s way of writing, will ex- 
plain their general character. The first is on the distribution of 
religious tracts. 2. On the oaths of church wardens. 3. On pa- 
rish clerks, 4. Onafternoon lectures. 5. On the studies suitable 
to the clergy. 6. On the amusements suitable to the clergy. 
7. Useand propriety of local and occasional preaching. 8. And 
the last, Sunday schools, of which he is a clear and decided advo- 

cate, refuting the common objections, which began about that time, 
to be started in England, and elsewhere, against the common and 
general instruction of the poor. It will be gratifying to our best 
feelings, as Americans, that this learned and distinguished dignita- 
ry quotes, as his last and highest example, among the rulers and 
great men of the age, who have advocated the common and gener- 
al instruction of the poor, the late General Washington. 

We have given this very brief notice of an American edition of 
the writings of this great man, because we think, that no American 
divine ought to be without his writings in general. It is presumed 
that no one is unacquainted with his Evidences of Christianity, and 
his Moral Pailosophy. His Hore Paulinz are at least as well writ- 
ten, and his Natural Theology is, probably, the most eloquent of all 
his works. 

It is not to be disguised, that he is liberal in his sentiments; al- 
though he had subscribed to the ¢ thirty-nine articles, which are well 
known to be decidedly orthodox. But he is so careful to say noth- 
ing offensive to the orthodox, so sedulous in his purpose to avoid 
disputable points and questions, that we would suppose these ser- 
mons, the most likely to obtain a place in the library of an ortho- 
dox clergyman, of any other writings of that class. Indeed, it is 
hard, in some cases, to ascertain his views,in relation to the points 
at issue between the orthodox and the liberal. 

There is one general aspect of his writings, upon which we 
wish more especially to fix the notice of our readers. He was, 
unquestionably, a man of first rate endowment, and by no means 
destitute of cheerfulness, and intellectual sprightliness. He had 
an uncommon talent of methodizing, arranging, and condensing, 
what others had said before him. No one has ever manifested 
more luminous acuteness, in giving a connected series of moral ar- 
guments in such a logical and synoptical view, as peculiarly tends 
to produce a conviction, like that of demonstration. But his last 
and his highest attribute is his noble simplicity, and his unrivalled 

lainness. Very few readers of ihe gospel, we suspect, have ever 
een struck, as they ought, with the sublime dignity of the four 
gospels, in their entire destitution of every attempt at ornament. 
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A celestial visitant, who should sojourn a while on our planet of 
envy and pride, if he had a touch of earth in his nature, would 
somewhere show a desire of display. Not so our Lord. The 
highest trait of his dignity is, that he throws off all the visible dis- 
play of it. Paley is calm, intellectual, great; and he seems te feel 
satisfied with the internal consciousness: of this. If he shows any 
ambition, it is to avoid every thing like ornament and display. He 
hurries into his subject, se rapit in medias res, says what he should, 
and no more; and the whole manner is as unadorned, as plan, as 
unostentatious, as if pride and vanity and display made no art of 
human nature. We admit ourselves, that we have a pernicicus at- 
tachment to ornamented speech. The American divines and 
orators, and we may add, writers in general, are exceedingly ambi- 
tious, and fond of figure and trope, and the trick of eloquene and 
fine writing. But after all, if we had right eyes to see, heats to 
feel, and minds to understand true taste, greatness, and dignity, it 
is clearly in this noble contempt of ornament, that trusts foreflect 
to the simple, intellectual power and conviction of reason an¢ truth. 


ee, 


The Transylvania Journal of Medicine, and the Associate sciences. 
Edited by Joun Esten Cooke, M. D. Professor of th The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine in ‘Transylvania Universty, and 
Cuartes Witkins Snort, M. D. Professor of MateriaMedica 
and Medical Botany inthe same Institution. Vol. I. fo. 1.— 
February, 1828. pp. 150. Lexingtom, Ky. Albert G@ Meri- 
wether. 


This journal seems to have commenced under happy uspices. 
The conductors wish it to become the receptacle, not onl of com- 
munications touching medical science, but surveys of thi botany, 
mineralogy, geology, and zoology, of our great vaky. We 
contemplate with equal pride and satisfaction, the origit of such 
works, in the midstofus. We augur much higher advatages to 
our community from the mutual and honorable emulatio of these 
sectional exertions, than from the publishing a single ural of 
the kind, got up,it is to be feared, at least as much for te private 
benefit of the publisher, as for the common weal of ie whole 
country—a journal, whose purpose seems to be, to beak down 
provincial and local efforts, and to exert the despotic enegy of an 
eastern sultan, in strangling all competition. 

Every one knows, that such works have a local exciterent, influ- 
ence and utility, that never can be originated in the sme degree 
at Philadelphia, and which, could they even be createdhere, will 
inevitably lose their freshness and excitement, before tey can be 
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tranferred back again. Competition, emulation, improvement, and 
investigation, go hand in hand. Let us have local medical journ- 
als, to be receptacles of local information, to embody the local 
aspects and peculiarities of climate and disease, to arouse each 
othe’s energies in competition, and to keep each other in the 
straight path. For a coarse illustration, on our great roads, where 
many coaches run in competition, the fare is not only cheaper, but 
the @nveyance easier and better. The moment you travel, where 
one srong company has excluded all efforts but their own, your ex- 
penses are doubled, at the same time, that you travel with far 
less omfort. We have a peculiar climate, peculiar diseases, an 
uniqte configuration of country, a peculiar people, and we need 
mediral journals among ourselves, specifically devoted to our own 
pecular diseases, and appropriate enquiries touching them. 

' W? grant, that in the south ofour valley, diseases are more for- 
midale, and require more prompt and energetic remedies, than 
in the Atlantic country. At least, this is the case, in the swampy 
and sutry, low, and unventilated regions of the south. But we 
had n¢ thought, that the diseases in general, or the fevers in parti- 
cular,in the West, were so much more malignant, than in the East, 
as theopinion of the conductors of this journal, as expressed in the 
preface, would seem to imply. Neither are we willing to allow, 
that ojr cities are so much more filthy, than those of the Atlantic 
county. At least we believe, that the police of New Orleans 
and Cacinnati, the two chief towns, is very little behind them, in 
regarcto efforts to remove filth and nuisance, and preserve clean- 
liness,ind all those precautions, necessary to the public health. 

Thepreface, however, is sensible, neatly written, and what is 
betterto the point. The physicians of the West are called upon 
to depad upon themselves. They are reminded, that the fruits 
of obsrvation, experience, and research, are not their own, nor 
collectd for their own individual advantage, nor to be carried 
down tithe grave unpublished, and locked up in their own men- 
tal coffes. To impart, and diffuse them is aduty, which they owe 
to the ause of suffering humanity. 

The rst article is by professor Dudley,‘ on injuries of the head.’ 
We hav understood, that this gentleman has a well deserved ce- 
lebrity ir success, in an original mode of treatment of these disea- 
ses. ‘Te article is written with neatness, simplicity and compact- 
ness; an little as such subjects seem to admit of it, there are par- 
agraphsin it, that might even be called eloquent. Thirteen or 
fourteerimportant and interesting cases of this kind of injury are 
given, ad the modes of treatment. ‘The practice seems to have 
been, ax general rule, to remove a section of the skull, corres- 
pondingn extent to the injury, to discharge by the incision con- 
gested ratter, and apply the trephine. Among the successful 
cases of tis kind of treatment, a very striking one is related of W. 
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T. a young gentleman from South Carolina, aged twenty-one. 
At the age of five, he received an injury on the skull, which at 
the time produced apoplectic symptoms, and a paralysis of one 
side. He becamea confirmed invalid, as he grew up, and at four- 
teen was subject to epileptic convulsions. The recurrence of these 
paroxysms, strange as it may seem, benefitted his general physical 
health and vigor, but produced such a visible injury of his intellect, 
that it became useless to continue him at school. His memory 
grew treacherous and his powers failed. Professors Chapman and 
Physic, being consulted, only advised palliatives. The section of 
cranial bone, corresponding to the injury, was removed. Great 
hemorrhage and serous discharge ensued. The operation was 
succeeded by convulsions. But the offending cause was evidently 
removed, and the young man subsequently recovered perfect 
physical and intellectual health and vigor. 

In short, the whole of this paper strikes us, as being of great in- 
terest, and calculated to inspire hope, in relation to cases the most 
deplorable, and hitherto considered the most hopeless of any of the 
miseries, to which our suffering nature is subject. 

Asa favorable, and yet just sample of the style of this paper, we 
select the following: 


‘ The incomparable paper of the English surgeon and philosopher, {Aberne- 
thy, we suppose,] on the constitutional origin and treatment of local diseases, 
will render the name of its author familiar with posterity, when the marble and 
the granite in the monuments of the ancient cities, shall have mouldered and 
been forgotten. The human system is indivisible: however numerous the va- 
rious sub-systems entering into its entire anatomy, each one is dependent on 
all the others in the performance of its functgons, while the result of the combi- 
nation is unity. This being true, and it is thought no person will attempt to con- 
trovert a position founded in nature, the number of local diseases must be ex- 
tremely small, compared with the long list as laid down by authors.’—p. 31 


The second article is by professor Caldwell, on ‘ venous circula- 
tion.’ Itis strongly marked with his peculiar manner, his forcible, 
vehement, poetic, and epigrammatic style, in short paragraphs, and 
ina connected train of reasoning, to which it would do entire in- 
justice to quote any portion, in detachment from its antecedent 
and sequent links of the chain of reasoning. We notice the word 
‘ tonicity, which, not being of the faculty, we dare not pronounce 
a new coined word. Ifwe understand the Dr. this learned and el- 
oquent article denies the positions of Dr. Barry, which amount in 
substance tothe affirmation, that the cause of the circulation of venous 
blood is respiration. In other words, that distinguished writer is 
one of those men, who hold that the powers of the living system 
are moved and sustained on mechanical and chemical principles. 
Dr. Caldwell contends for an independent principle of vitality, 
neither strictly mechanical, nor chemical, in its operation; and 
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that the action of the capillaries and veins, is kept up, neither by 
impulsive aid from the heart, nor suction froma yacuum formed by 
inspiration. Ifwe comprehend him, he holds to the vis medicatria 
nature, to that inexplicable and independent power within us, 
which vitalizes the system, and performs the functions of circulation 
and life, on principles no way reducible to respiration, mechani- 
cal laws, or chemical action. [It would be presumptionin us to say 
more, than that we deem it a learned and cogent paper. 

The third paper is an essay on the theory of fever, by professor 
Cooke. We should suppose it both learned, and well written. 
But it turns so much on the various, learned theories upon this sub- 
ject, that have preceded his, discussions so technical and appro- 
priate to the profession, that none but a practised physician ought 
to think fora moment of attempting an analysis of it. He discuss- 
es, and ingeniously and acutely, as it seems to us, and disproves 
the various systems which have explained the origin of fever. 
Having removed these theories vut of the way, he proceeds to lay 
down his own. [tis this: ‘The principal remote causes of fever 
are cold and miasmata. ‘Their eflect is to weaken the action of the 
heart. The blood, the complexion, and the contents of the stomach 
are blackened by miasmata, and, as a consequence, the action of the 
heart is weakened. By whatever remote causes this effect is 
produced, the consequence is, that the heart, diminished, and en- 
feebled in its action, does not propel the blood from the cava and 
its branches, with sufficient energy. Accumulation and congestion 
of blood take place there, and of consequence in the branches of 
the cava, the head, stomach, liver and kidneys. Hence the symp- 
toms of fever, and all other diseases. By an ingenious train of rea- 
soning, he makes out, that uder these circumstances, the heart, 
at first enfeebled, finally re-acts with increased energy. This in- 
creased action continued to a certain extent, produces relaxation 
again, and that again produces re-action. Thus the causes of 
disease go on increasing. ‘This increase and decline are the prox- 
imate cause of paroxysm, and all the symptomsof regular increase 
and remission at uniform intervals. This, as far as we understand 
it, is the naked proposition of the theory, which seems to us to be 
highly plausible and ingeniously maintained. 


‘Art. 1V.—Prodormus Florule Lexingtoniensis, secundum florendt 
elatem digesie. By Cuartes Witkins Snort, M. D. Professor of 
Materia Medica and Medical Botany in Transylvania University.’ 


This article, in the succeeding numbers of this journal, proposes 
to give some account of the vegetable productions in the neighbor- 
hood of Lexington, and the circumjacent parts of Kentucky. There 
is no florula extant, that suits this latitude. This work contem- 
plates supplying that deficiency. It is intended to arrange the 
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plants in this florula, neither according to the artificial method of 
Linnzus, nor the natural method of Jussieu, but in the order of 
their seasons of flowering. In the next place will be given the de- 
rivation of each generic name, as the generaoccur. ‘The class and 
order of the genusin the Linnzan system, will next be given. The 
description of the genus will follow. Next will succeed some par- 
ticular species of the genus under consideration, and they will be 
given in different parts of the florula, according to the periods of 
their efflorescence. In conclusion, general observations will be 
made on the character, locality, period of blooming, duration of 
florescence, and ordinary time of its maturing its seed, fruit, &c. 

We are pleased with the prospect of such a work, from a hand 
socompetent to do it justice. It will tend to elucidate the botani- 
cal treasures of our country, to inspire the love of nature, and to 
facilitate the delightful study of botany. 

The three succeeding articles are simply medical reports. The 
first, by Dr. Harrison, is on cholera infantum. It details the causes, 
and proposes the mode of curing this disease, which is so prover- 
bially fatal to infants. 

It seems to us to be the result of much study and observation, 
and we are told, it may be considered « standard article upon the 
subject. Article 6th, records the successful treatment, by Dr. 
Daniel Caldwell of Russelville, Kentucky, of a remarkable case 
of the protrusion of a body, supposed to be the Pancreas, through 
a wound between the last true and the first false rib; and Article 
7th, a case of Polypus, treated successfully with Tartar-Emetic, 
communicated by Dr. Short. 

The next two Articles are a review of Dr. Caldwell’s Elements 
of Phrenology, and an obituary of the elder Dr. Yandell of Tennes- 
see, by Dr. Yandell the younger. There is an exuberant fresh- 
ness in both these articles, which indicates an overflowing mind 
and an excellent heart. Taking into view the youth of the writer, 
and the peculiar circumstances of his education, we consider these 
articles the buddings of great future promise. 

There is a something in the style and manner that strongly 
smacks of the honorable ambition of youth. When we see such 
minds spring up in our woods, what may not be the future litera- 
ry aspirations of our country? Having recently given an article 
in this journal upon the same work, of which the review in ques- 
tion treats, we shall add nothing here upon the subject-matter of 
it, except, that we consider it eloquent and happy. It is true, it 
is highly laudatory in its views of the book, as might be expected 
from the reverence of ayoung elevé for his intellectual father, for 
such, we have been told, has been Dr. Caldwell. But, we believe, 
all unprejudiced readers of that book will subscribe to the general 
justice of Dr. Yandell’s review. For so very young a man, we 
consider it on the whole an extraordinary production. 
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The obituary notice of Dr. Yandell the elder, is from the same 
hand. It has eloquence and poetry, and we are told, great truth 
inthe delineation. If there are points of eulogy, that might seem 
strained, when we see filial piety scattering the cassia, the ever- 
greens, and perfumes, of deep and honorable affection, over the 
grave, not only of a father, but a useful, benevolent, and intelligent 
physician, untiring in kind exertions, and the medical almoner of 
the poor, there are but few, we would hope, who would not think 
more highly of him for this last affectionate demonstration of the 
veneration of a son for the memory of his father. Sucha physician, 
as he describes the deceased to have been, a patriot, a philanthro- 
pist, a physician, who carried healing and consolation without price 
to the poor, and who crowned his other virtues by the firm and 
consistent profession of christianity, is a character, upon which eu- 
logy may be allowed to dwell. We believe, that the loss of no other 
character in the community, does, or ought to call forth more sin- 
cere sorrow and tears. 

The miscellaneous matter of this number, though short, seems 
to be important. On the whole, in point of purity and carefulness 
of style, and as far as we are qualified to judge, of utility, import- 
ance and treatment of the articles, this journal need not fear to insti- 
tute a comparison with the proudest that our country has produ- 
ced. Our regard to literature and science in general, and our lo- 
cal predilections, incline us to wish, that it may keep up to the 
high mark, on which it has commenced. It announces at the close, 
the publication of a treatise of Pathology and Therapeutics, by 
professor Cook, of Lexington,of 1,100 pages; and promises another 
volume, in the course of the ensuing summer. We trust, that we 
of the West, will confute the ancient adage, ‘that great books are 
great evils.’ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received numerous favors from Illinois, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. They came too late for a place in thisnumber. They 
will be noticed in our next. We regret the late arrival of the pret- 
ty verses on ‘April.’ But our obliging correspondent will remem- 
ber, that intellectual flowers have this pre-eminence over those of 
the field and the wood, that while the latter will soon have passed 
away, the former will be as bright and as blooming in June, as in 
April. Such verses are, like the fragrance of the rose, perennial. 
We shall be glad to hear from the framer of these verses again. 

The ‘lost child.” From a respected Louisiana correspondent, 
we have received information, that this child, about whom so much 
interest was excited in the minds ofthe readers of the Review, is 
certainly found, and before this, restored to its mourning parents. 


An extract, giving the details of the information, will appear in our 
next. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Atthe close of the first year of the Western Monthly Re- 
view, the editor and proprietor tenders his sincere thanks 
to its patrons. He has not wished to blazon the pressure 
of other labor, beside the editing of this Journal, through 
which he has been obliged to wade, in the discharge of 
his duty. Most of that labor will be cleared off his 
hands, before he shall have put himself to the editorial 
exertions of another year. Whether this circumstance 
will enable him to advance the reputation of the Re- 
view, he can not say. But it will, at least, enable him 
to approach his functions with more courage, cheerful- 
ness, and singleness of purpose. He puts it to his friends 
in the western country, to say, whether a periodical, 
purely literary, can be sustained here or not. If this should 
go mourning down to the grave, with its predecessors, 
he is confident, that no one will say, that it owed its de- 
cease to his want of industry. He flatters himself, that 
he has broken off valuable and necessary masses of infor- 
mation, for every western man, which nine-tenths of his 
readers would never have seen, or incurred the expense of 
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purchasing, in the original works. He has presented 
them ina readable form, and they have been read. Ve- 
ry few are aware of the expense necessarily incurred 
in the purchase of books for review. Still fewer will 
understand the severest of all literary labors, the con- 
densation of much matter, into a small compass. It will 
require but a moderate acquaintance with matters of 
this kind, to see, that even if he is generally and prompt- 
ly paid, his profits must be exceedingly small. 

In order to have time to make collections, and to sat- 
isfy himself, what number of the Review he ought to 
print for the coming year, and at the same time to ena- 
ble him to put the finish to a large work, which has long 
been in hand, the first number of the next volume, will 
not issue, until June. If, through the mistake of any of 
the agents, he has sent a bill to any subscriber, who has 
paid, he requests him to notify him of the person, to 
whom, and the time, when payment was made, and such 
person, in consequence of such statement, shall be con- 
sidered, as having made payment. He wishes as many, 
who desire to be subscribers, as can find it convenient, 
to communicate directly by letter, with the publisher, E. 
H. Flint. A work, so expensive to him, and so cheap 
tothe reader,can poorly afford to part with deduction 
foragency. The work will be continued, in form and 
on terms, as heretofore, to wit, three dol/ars in advance, 
or four dollars at the end of the year. Subscribers, who 
wish to receive it by private conveyance, are requested 
to notify us of the route, by which it may be conveyed, 
and to warrant the transmission, and it shall be sent to 
them free of charges ofconvyeyance. A number of res- 
pectable writers, are now pledged, as contributors. He 
contemplates important improvements init for the com- 
mg year, and to bestow upon it his undivided exertions. 


TIMOTHY FLINT. 















BOOKS AND STATIONARY, 


ee ae 


E. H. FLINT offers for sale, at his Book-store, num- 
ber 160, Main-street, nearly opposite the first Presbyte- 
vian Church, Cincinnati, the following BOOKS, which 
he will sell cheap. 


Sturm’s Reflections on the Works of God, in 2 vols. 
eilt 

Beatty’s Moral Science 

‘ Profession not Principle,’ or the name of Christian, noi 
Christianity, by the author of * Decision.” 

Paley’s Sermons in ] vol. 8 vo. with an extra title page, 
to bind up as the 6th vol. of Paley’s works, containing 


Sermons never before published in America. 
Newton’s Pilgrim’s Triumph 
do. Messiah 

Brewn’s Philosophy 
Cavallo’s do. 
Fuller’s Gospel 

do. Defence 
Gesner’s Death of Abel 
Blair’s Sermons 
Maturin’s do. London edition 
Chalmer’s do. 
Coleman’s do. 
Green’s Discourses 
Henry on Prayer 
Buck’s Theological Dictionary 
Hervey’s Meditations 
Willison on the Sabbath 
Confession of Faith 


























































































































Catalogue of Books. 


Faber on the Spirit 
Prideaux’s Connexion, 3 vols. 8 vo. 


Mosheim’s Church History, in 4 vols. 8 vo. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, different editions 

Bell’s Anatomy 

Horner’s do. 

Eclectic Dispensatory 

Rush on the Mind, a new edition 

Bichat’s Pathology, bound 

Family Physician 

Domestic do. 

New York Monthly Chronicle, by an association of 
Physicians. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries 

Walker’s Reports 

Ingersoll’s Abridgement 

Martin’s Law of Nations 

Index to Blackstone 

Commercial Compend 


History of Greece, Goldsmith’s improved 


do, of Rome, by Grimshaw. 


do. of England, 

do. of United States 

do. of Louisiana 

do. of Tennessee 

do. of Kentucky 

do. of North Carolina 
Chastelleux’s Travels 
Long’s Expedition 
Flint’s do. to the sources of St. Peter’s River, 
Life of Franklin 

do. of Washington 


do. of Scott. author of the Commentaries on the 
Bible. 





Catalogue of Books. 


Life of Napoleon, by Sir Walter Scott 
do. of R. H. Lee 
do. of Harrison 
George Barnwell 
Children of the Abbey 
Honor O’ Hara 
Boyne Water 
Gaston de Blondeville 
Tower of Helvin 
Twin Sisters 
Gil Blas 
Vicar of Wakefield 
Francis Berrian 
Arabian Nights 
Don Quixotte 
Stranger of the Valley 
Tales of the Wild and Wonderfui 
Mrs. Opie’s Works in 12 vols. 
Brown’s Novels in 7 vols. 
Thompson’s Seasons 
Gray’s Poems 
Cowper’s do. 
Pope’s Essay on Man 
Collin’s Poems 
Hudibras, London edition 
Shenstone’s Poems 


Cicero de Oratore 

Telemaque 

Titi Livii 

National Reader, a valuable school book 
Goodrich’s United States 

Blair’s Rhetoric 

Horace Delphini 

Virgil do. 

Rambler, 4 vols. gilt 








Catalogue of Books. 


Spectator, 12 vols. gilt 

Shakespeare, in 2 vols. an elegant edition 
Smiley’s Geography and Atlas 
Cumming’s do. do. 

Smiley’s do. 

Colburn’s do. with plates 





Walker's large Pronouncing Dictionary a) 
do. small do. do. 
Johnson’s Pocket do. 


Cooper’s Novels, 10 vols. 

Cyril Thornton 

Everett on Population 

Junius’ Letters 

McDowell’s Bible Questions 
Robinson’s England, with many plates 
Young’s Night Thoughts 

Tales of the Genii 

Moore’s Works, 6 vols. gilt 

Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, different editions 
Elegant Extracts, 12 vols, 


PERIODICALS. 


New York Horticultural Repository 
Methodist Magazine 
South Carolina Farmer 


Colonial Magazine 
American Journal of Education 


And a Variety of Religious and other Periodicals, 


With an Assortment of Stationary, Slates,Quills, Pen- 
cils, Blank Books, Rice Paper, Visiting Cards, Paint 
Brushes, Paint Boxes, Silver Pegs, Drawing Paver, 
bic, bic, | 














